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HOW  ALGY  WON  THE  BET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  THE  BET  WAS  MADE. 


ALGY  TASKS  THE  BET. 


Mb.  Algernon  Bates  was  one  of 
those  individuals  whose  youth 
is  fall  of  so  much  precocious  genius 
as  to  justify  their  friends  in  pro- 
phesying all  sorts  of  great  things  of 
them,  to  come  off  at  some  future 
period  of  their  prospective  career. 
Strange  to  relate,  however,  this 
future  period  never  arrives,  or  at 
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least  is  such  a  very  long  time  put- 
ting in  an  appearance,  that  the 
said  friends  become  dubious  and 
desponding,  though  loath  to  ac- 
knowledge the  unfulnlment  of  their 
predictions. 

When  Algy  was  a  boy  ho  showed 
so  much  dawning  talent  with  his 
pencil  that c  the  friends '  were  posi- 
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tively  certain  he  would  'turn  out' 
a  great  thing  in  painters ;  when  he 
grew  up  and  assumed  the  toga 
virilis  he  made  himself  so  conspi- 
cuous as  an  amateur  actor  that '  the 
friends'  declared  the  laurels  of  an- 
other Garrick  awaited  him;  and 
when  he  brought  out  his  comedy- 
drama,  in  four  acts,  of '  Nathalie,  or 
the  Model/  with  a  terse,  spirited 
dialogue,  and  two  or  three  capital 
'  situations/  it  was  considered  that 
he  was  on  the  high  road  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

Eheuyfugaces  anni.  Years  rolled 
over  Algy's  spruce,  carefully-tended 
head;  his  back-hair  does  not  take 
him  so  long  in  the  'doing'  now, 
there  is  not  so  much  behind  as  of 
yore,  and  it's '  getting  very  thin  on 
the  top,  sir/  for  poor  Algy  is  going 
on  for  thirty  now,  and  both  fame 
and  fortune  are  as  far  off  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  He  has  written 
another  comedy-drama  since,  which 
he  fondly  thought  would  draw  over- 
flowing houses,  but  it  did  not  keep 
its  place  in  the  bills  after  the  second 
week;  he  managed  to  get  a  bur- 
lesque produced,  with  a  new  'ske- 
daddle break-down '  of  his  own  in- 
vention, which  he  likewise  was  cer- 
tain would  be  a '  great  go '  and  fill 
the  treasury,  but  somehow  or  other 
it  did  neither.  He  has  had  several 
little  pictures  in  the  Suffolk  Street 
Exhibition,  and  his  '  Dead  Warrior ' 
was  hung  on  the  line  in  the  Aca- 
demy;  but  again,  somehow  or  other, 
people  didn't  buy  them  there.  Then 
they  were  sent  off  to  Manchester 
exhibitions  and  sale-rooms,  then 
travelled  round  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  and  so  back  again  to 
London  and  the  Art  Unions,  ulti- 
mately, perhaps,  finding  their  way 
in  sheer  desperation  to  Algy's  studio, 
where  they  turned  their  faces  meekly 
to  the  wall,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  dust  and  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  charwoman. 

Once  Algy  managed  to  work  the 
oracle  so  that  Mr.  Bom  pas,  the  emi- 
nent dealer,  was  induced  to  visit  his 
studio  in  company  with  Tickler, 
the  art  critic  of  the '  Daily  Thunder- 
bolt/ who  had  promised  to  say  a 
good  word  for  him.  But  Mr.  Bompas 
only  screwed  his  lips  tightly  to- 
gether, and  Eaid,  'Yes,  yes,  very 


nice,  ve-ry  nice ;  but  hardly  popular, 
my  dear  air,  hardly  popular;  too  big 
by  a  size;  wouldn't  go  anywhere 
but  in  the  hall.  Concentrate  and 
popularize  yourself,  my  dear  sir; 
concentrate  and  popularize  your- 
self.' 

So  Algy  set  to  work  and  tried  to 
'concentrate  and  popularize  him- 
self;' to  do  which  he  painted  *  My 
love,  Agnes/  a  tall  and  crummy 
young  lady  with  large  eyes,  wonder- 
fully golden  locks,  and  plenty  of 
them,  in  a  bewitching  species  of 
bedgown  attire,  which  showed  the 
shape  of  'Agnes'  rather  too  trans- 
parently, and  gazing  pensively 
over  a  marble  parapet  into  an 
imaginary  future,  while  the  last 
glory  of  the  setting  sun  was  skilfully 
adapted  to  fall  on  her  hair  and  up- 
turned face. 

Unfortunately  for  Algy,  this  was 
so  different  from  his  usual  style 
that  Tickler  took  it  to  be  the  work 
of  some  man  he  had  never  heard  of, 
so  was  down  upon '  Agnes '  directly. 

He  was  at  great  pains  to  show 
'how  woolly  was  her  hair,  how 
long  and  stiff  her  left  arm,  how  ont 
of  all  drawing  her  chin,  and  how 
palpably  theatrical  were  the  means 
by  which  the  effect  was  produced ;' 
lastly,  'he  was  surprised  that  the 
hanging  committee  had  "  placed  "  so 
absurd  a  caricature  of  all  Art.' 

Thus  poor  Algy  was  hopelessly 
sat  upon,  and  threw  his  brushes  out 
of  window  in  disgust 

On  a  hot  afternoon  in  August, 
some  few  days  after  the  above  notice 
appeared  in  the  journal  Mr.  Tickler 
was  good  enough  to  write  for,  our 
friend  was  sitting  in  his  Temple 
chambers,  smoking  the  pipe  of 
consolation,  and  pondering  upon 
things.  Essentially  a  hot  and 
drowsy  afternoon.  The  gardens  in 
front  of  his  opened  window  were 
drowsy;  the  two  or  three  men 
whose  sole  duty  appears  to  consist 
in  moving  the  pots  of  chrysanthe- 
mums  from  one  part  of  the  grounds 
to  another,  were  too  drowsy  even  to 
go  through  that  performance;  the 
river  was  drowsy,  as  it  lay  winking 
in  the  glare;  the  yonng  lady  in 
book-muslin  who  found  the  broad 
walk  so  charming  a  promenade, 
and  was  there  of  course  by  the 
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merest  accident,  had  given  up  the 
restless  peepings  at  her  watch,  and 
composed  herself  to  drowsy  medita- 
tion; and  Mr.  Bates  himself  was 
drowsy;  the  influence  of  the  hour 
was  upon  him ;  his  soul  was  vexed 
within  him ;  he  had  much  upon  his 
mind,—'  mental  anxiety  was  killing 
him,'  as  he  told  his  friends,  patheti- 
cally. In  the  first  place,  there  was 
Jenkins's  bill  coming  due  at  the 
end  of  the  month ;  there  was  Kow- 
ney's  account  for  the  last  two  years 
still  unpaid,  and  he  couldn't  put 
them  off  any  longer ;  there  was  an- 
other picture  returned  from  Man- 
chester unsold;  and  there  was  the 
eighteen-gallon  cask  of  Allsopp  he 
had  just  got  in '  turned '  by  the  late 
thunderstorm ;  and,  worse  than  all, 
there  was  that  horrid  nightmare 
which  had  been  keeping  him  sleep- 
less for  weeks,  and,  like  an  indi- 
gestible piece  of  pork,  always  kept 
turning  up  when  least  expected; 
for  the  truth  could  be  stifled  no 
longer — he  was  getting  bald  on  the 
top  of  his  head! 

Getting  bald!  He  didn't  care  a 
rush  for  Truefitt's  young  men ;  he 
never  used  to  believe  what  those 
flippant  and  unfeeling  creatures 
told  him;  but  now,  here  was  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  His  only 
hope  of  redemption  was  in  making 
a  good  thing  in  the  way  of  a  mar- 
riage, and  he  was  getting  bald  al- 
ready! 

'Any  odds  you  like  111  pitch 
upon  the  winner — I  should  say, 
your  thoughts,'  drawled  a  languid 
voice  behind  him. 

'Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?'  said  Algy, 
without  removing  the  pipe  from  his 
lips.  '  The  most  comfortable  one  is 
in  that  corner,'  indicating  a  leather 
•easy-chair  with  the  toe  of  his  Turkish 
slipper. 

The  owner  of  the  voice,  who  had 
been  testing  the  softness  of  the  sofa 
with  a  delicate  hand,  muttered  a 
feeble '  Tha-anks/and  dropped  into 
the  chair. 

'Thought  I'd  look  in,  and— that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Eh?  Tri- 
chinopoly  ?  No,  thanks ;  too  strong ; 
always  carry  my  own  weeds.  Dull? 
—oh,  shocking.  Goin'  away  next 
week— Eh  ?  Baden,  I  think.  Where 
are  you  going  to?' 


'The  devil.' 

'  Ah,  yes.  What's  the  matter  ?— 
down  on  your  luck?' 

'Yes;  IVe  pretty  nearly  got  to 
the  end  of  my  tether.' 

'  H'm,  so  have  I.' 

'Ah.  Well,  what's  to  be  done 
then?' 

'Marry.' 

'  Just  what  I  was  thinking  of.' 

'  Thought  you  were :  looked  like 
it' 

'Well,  of  course,  you  see  ifs  a 
risky  affair.' 

'  How  much  do  you  mean  to  go 
in  for?' 

'What,  tin?' 

'Of  course;  what  else  could  there 
be?' 

'Well,  I  put  myself  down  as 
worth  twenty-five  thou'.' 

'Deuce  you  do!' 

'  Decidedly ;  or  I  don't  object  to 
a  present  income  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred.' 

'  Bet  you  don't  get  either  one  or 
t'other.  Bet  two  to  one  you  don't 
get  either  one  or  t'other  within  six 
months.' 

'1  think  I  shall ;  don't  you  see?' 
And  Algy  began  to  explain  how 
many  men  of  his  acquaintance  put 
themselves  down  at  so  much,  and 
had  gone  in  and  won. 

'I  never  argue,'  said  the  other, 
without  attempting  to  answer  him; 
'life's  a  doosid  deal  too  short  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  If— fellow  begins 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  stop  him  at 
once  by  offering  odds  against  his 
proposition.  Don't  you  see,  it  brings 
him  bto  a  point ;  practical,  and  all 
that.  Then,  too,  there's  the  chance 
of  a  little  excitement  being  got  out 
of  it  Bet  you  five  to  one  in  fifties 
you  don't  do  it  in  six  months ;  ten 
to  one  in  ditto  don't  do  it  in  three.' 

'  I'll  take  you.' 

'  Good/  said  the  other,  deliberately 
taking  oat  an  elaborate  memoranda- 
book.  'All  sorts  of  little  transactions 
here ;  every  one  of  'em  shut  some 
fellow  up.  Know  Peyton?  Big, 
positive,  Scotch  brute  in  Guards? 
Said  other  day  in  club,  Jack  Salt- 
marsh  gave  five  hundred  for  the 
bay  ponies  Bosey  Watson  drives. 
Knew  they  weren't  worth  that.  Told 
him  so.  Contradicted  me,  and  began 
argument    Bet  him  two  to  one  I 
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was  right.  Peyton  tried  to  draw 
off;  knew  he  was  wrong ;  only  said 
it  for  argument  Beastly  Scotch- 
man! Kept  him  to  the  mark, 
and  booked  the  bet.  "July  20. — 
Eighteen  pairs  of  gloves  with  Mrs. 
Balfour."  Contradicted  me  about 
Mario's  age.  Bet  her  d'reotly. 
Couldn't  say  any  more,  you  know. 
"August  3. — Old  Jowler  said  he 
could  tell  the  vintages  of  all  the 
wine  in — club,  by  smell.  Argument 
Bet  him.  Stopped  argument."  "Au- 
gust 8. — Even  fiver  with  Haldane, 
that  the  receipts, of  his  theatre  would 
fell  short  of  a  hundred  per  night 
after  three  weeks'  run.  Haldane 
positive  the  piece  would  draw.  All 
puff  and  brag.  Bet  him.  Got  him 
in  regular  hole."  "  August  18. — Bet 
Tom  Fletcher  five  pounds  he  would 
get  tired  of  Baby  Fane  in  three 
months,  or  that  she  threw  him  over 
within  ditto  tune."  Here  you  are. 
"August  21. — Bet  Algy  Bates  ten 
to  one  in  fifties  he  don't  get  married 
to  five-and-twenty  thou',  or  an  in- 
come of  seven  hundred  per  ann. 
clear,  within  three  calendar  months 
from  date  above."    Will  that  do?' 

'Ten  fifties:  all  right'  So  the 
bet  was  duly  entered,  and  Dick 
Winslow,  who  affected  a  fashionable 
indifference  to  everything,  but  in 
the  matter  of  business  was  particu- 
larly shrewd,  then  took  his  de- 
parture. 

Then  Algy  lit  another  pipe,  and 
pulled  himself  together  to  think  the 
matter  out 

Now  it  so  happened  that  about 
this  period  of  Mr.  Bates's  existence, 
he,  strange  to  relate,  had  fallen  in 
love.  Not  for  the  first  time,  by  any 
means,  but  the  first  time  it  was 
accompanied  with  the  idea  of  matri- 
mony; for,  with  Algy,  the  two 
generally  meant  something  very  dif- 
ferent, and  had  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  each  other. 

Miss  Rose  Chumley  had  been 
'doing'  the  'leading  business'  at 
the  Theatres  Royal  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  for  some  two  or  three 
years  before  she  attracted  the  notice 
of  London  managers.  At  last  a 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  'Era,' 
announcing  that '  Miss  Chumley  had 
accepted  a  liberal  offer  made  her  by 
Mr.  Slum,  of  the  "  Parthenon,"  and 


would  appear  on  such  and  such  a 
night,  in  a  "  new  drama  written  ex- 
pressly for  her  by  Ferrers  Brown, 
Esq."' 

The  first  night  came,  and  the c  Par- 
thenon '  was  crammed  to  the  roof. 
A  new  piece  by  Ferrers  Brown  was 
always  interesting;  and  then  the 
fact  of  its  being  written  for  an 
actress  who  was  unknown  to  a 
London  audience  made  it  still  more 
so.  Miss  Chumley,  rather  nervous 
during  the  first  act,  while  a  running- 
commentary  of  '  very  poor/  '  no 
power,'  '  oh,  thisll  never  do/  '  very 
weak/  'regular  frost/  &c.,  went  on 
from  the  expectant  critics '  in  front  ;* 
then  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
feeling  in  the  next  act  roused  the- 
audience.  From  that  time  she  gra- 
dually worked  them  up  and  held 
them  in  her  grasp  till  the  strong 
denouement  in  the  last  scene,  when 
the  curtain  came  down  on  thunders 
of  applause,  and  Miss  Chumley 
quite  overcome  by  her  feelings  and 
the  bouquets.  Algernon  Bates,  sit- 
ting in  the  front  stalls  with  Potts, 
the  critic  of  the  '  Sunday  Magnet/ 
was  enchanted.  He  saw  at  once 
that  she  would  '  rise.'  He  must  be- 
introduced  to  her  without  any  de- 
lay. He  had  a  plot  in  his  mind's  eye 
then  that  would  suit  her  style  to  a 
hair;  no  claptrap  and  studied 'arti- 
ficial poses,  no  showing  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  and  hysterical  sobbing 
business— everything  natural,  un- 
affected, but  graceful.  She  was 
'chawming/  Potts  said;  and  that 
was  something,  coming  from  Potts. 

'  How  well  she  kept  it  down  in 
the  first  act  There's  intelligence 
in  everything,  by  Jove !  Then,  what 
a  good  listener  she  is !  By  Jove, 
sir,  it's  a  treat,  a  positive  treat !' 

And  Bates  was  all  in  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm.  Visions  of  his  new 
comedy,  with  Miss  Chumley  bring- 
ing down  the  house,  kept  him  broad 
awake  all  that  night 

Now  although  Algy  had  not  suc- 
ceeded: in  getting  publishers,  thea- 
trical managers,  and  picture-dealers 
to  acknowledge  his  great  genius, 
being  people  for  the  most  part 
cruelly  practical  in  their  notions  of 
the  business  of  life,  he  had  always 
found  an  indulgent  audience  among 
the  fair  sex,  generally  succeeding 
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in  causing  them  to  regard  him  as  a 
man  whose  talent  had  been  stifled 
and  prevented  from  asserting  its 
proper  position  in  the  world  by  the 
malignant  envy  and  spite  of  his 
enemies  in  power.  For  Algy  was 
possessed  of  that  gift  which  surely 
should  be  placed  before  all  others : 
genius,  talent,  energy,  are  trifles  in 
comparison  with  the  faculty  of 
pleasing  women.  So  he  considered 
it  only  necessary  for  him  to  throw 
his  handkerchief  to  Miss  Chumley, 
and  did  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
its  being  '  returned  with  thanks.' 

Algy,  therefore,  enveloped  in  a 
complete  fog  of  smoke  of  his  own 
manufacturing,  naturally  thought  of 
Miss  Chumley  at  once.  The  only 
difficulty  was  the  income,  —  the 
actress's  salary  at  the  '  Parthenon' 
at  present  could  not  be  more  than 
Ave  pounds  per  week;  and  what 
was  that?  It  must  be  increased  by 
another  ten  before  she  could  be 
put  on  his  list.  No,  Miss  Chumley 
was  out  of  the,  question.  '  Great 
pity,  because  he  really  did— eh? 
yes,  he  really  did — pshaw,  can't 
afford  that  sort  of  thing  now.9  Then 
he  put  down  all  the  girls  with 
money  he  could  muster,  and  found 
that  the  list  was  not  so  long  as  he 
had  reckoned.  The  time  of  year, 
moreover,  was  dead  against  him,— 
everybody  was  away  from  town.  He 
must  go  in  pursuit ;  but  where,  and 
who  should  he  pursue?  It  was  a 
difficult  matter.  They  were  all 
scattered  now,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  If  he  went  to  Baden 
after  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Jones  at 
Scarborough  would  escape  him; 
and  if  he  laid  siege  to  Mrs.  Lazarus 
At  Brighton,  he  should  miss  the 
Brown  girls  at  Borne.  The  more  he 
cast  the  matter  over  in  his  mind, 
the  more  difficult  it  appeared ;  and 
he  began  to  regret  the  bet  with 
Dick  Winslow. 

The  result  of  Algy's  cogitations, 
which  lasted  several  days,  and 
during  which  time  he  consumed  a 
vast  amount  of  Cavendish,  was,  his 
pocking  a  portmanteau  and  starting 
off  to  Borne  in  chase  of  '  the  Brown 
£irls.'  There  were  two  Miss  Browns, 
so  that  he  stood  a  double  chance  of 
success.  Old  Brown  was  said  to  be 
worth  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the 


girls  adored  Art  So  Algy  set  off 
with  the  intention  of  personifying 
Art,  and  becoming  adored  by  Ma- 
tilda or  Josephine,  it  didn't  matter 
which. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  THE  FIRST  GAME  WAS  LOST. 

It  is  the  latter  end  of  October, 
and  Mr.  Bates  is  sitting  forlornly 
before  a  naked  canvas  in  his  studio; 
his  palette  and  brushes  are  in  readi- 
ness for  use ;  but  Algy  heeds  them 
not.  He  has  just  returned  from 
Borne,  having  proposed  to  Matilda, 
the  most  likely  of  the  '  Brown  girls/ 
and  been  refused  by  the '  governor,' 
and  the  '  governor,'  moreover,  in  a 
towering  rage,  which  made  him  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  call  our 
friend  'an  adventurer,  by  Gad!' 
leaving  any  further  chance  of  suc- 
cess out  of  the  question.  Algy  had 
taken  Brighton  on  his  way  back, 
only  to  be  disappointed  by  finding 
that  Mrs.  Lazarus,  the  rich  widow, 
who  once  regarded  him  with  eyes  of 
favour,  had  left  for  Baden  the  week 
before.  So,  in  sheer  despair,  he  had 
found  his  way  back  to  London. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  On  the 
20th  of  next  month,  barely  three 
weeks  more,  time  would  be  up,  and 
where  he  should  get  the  money  from 
for  Dick  Winslow,  goodness  only 
knew.  He  sat  thus,  staring  deject- 
edly at  the  canvas,  till  he  began  to 
think  there  was  not  much  good  to 
be  got  out  of  the  prospect,  and  took 
up  the  '  Times.'  Naturally  enough 
he  turned  to  the  theatrical  adver- 
tisements; he  had  quite  dropped 
out  of  the  civilised  world  the  last 
two  months, — the  civilised  world 
meaning  with  Algy  the  literary  and 
artistic  world  of  London,  made  up 
of  theatres,  editors'  sanctums,  Bo- 
hemian clubs,  and  exhibition  rooms. 

'  Third  representation  of  the  "  Sha- 
dow on  the  Wall ;  or  Sister  Grace," 
— pronounced  by  the  press  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  public  to  be 
the  greatest  success  ever  known. 
Sister  Grace— Miss  Chumley.' 

'Miss  Chumley!  H'm!  ha!— 
Miss  Chumley  —  Miss  Chumley. 
Wonder  what  salary  old  Slum  gives 
her  now?    Evidently  the  draw  in 
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the  theatre.  Let's  see,  who  can  tell 
me?  Jackson  11  know, daresay.' 

Then  he  opened  the  door  and 
shouted  'Jackson!' 

Now  '  Jackson'  was  engaged  in 
the  evenings  as  a  permanent  super 
at  the '  Parthenon  Theatre/  and  dur- 
ing the  day,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'went  out  a-settin';'  which  meant, 
that  for  the  sum  of  eighteenpence 
an  hour  he  lent  his  portly  figure  for 
the  instruction  of  artists  painting 
from  the '  life.' 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  engaged  by 
Algy  to  sit  for  a  '  Dying  Gladiator,' 
in  what  he  considered  would  be  a 
new  and  striking;  attitude,  and  had 
been  beguiling  the  tedium  of  a  long 
'  wait '  outside  by  partaking  of  an 
alfresco  luncheon  on  the  stairs,  here- 
upon made  his  appearance.  Being 
interrogated  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary  Miss  Chumley  was  then 
drawing  at  the  'Parthenon/  tMr. 
Jackson  replied — 

'That,  to  his  certin  knowlidge, 
hold  Slum  paid  her  as  much  as 
fifteen  pound,  which  he,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, considered  a  mortal  shame :  she 
no  more  drored  fifteen  pound  than 
he  did  ^  but  then,  lor*  bless  yer,  the 
gents  in  the  papers  wrote  her  hup 
tliat  like/  &c. 

'  Fifteen  pounds !  Fifteen  multi- 
plied by  fifty-two  was  780.  Enough 
and  to  spare,  by  Jove !  Thank  you, 
Jackson,  —  much  obliged ;  hare 
something  to  drink?  So  will  I. 
Capital!  Hurrah!  Take  care  of 
yourself  now,  Dick,  my  bo-oy,  take 
care  of  yourself.' 

The  very  next  morning  Algy  made 
a  careful  toilette,  and  sallied  forth  to 
call  upon  the  now  popular  actress. 

During  the  twelve  months  that 
had  passed  since  Miss  Chumley 
made  her  debut  at  the  /  Parthenon/ 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  press 
notices,  'made  a  pleasing  impres- 
sion upon  a  London  audience/  she 
had  rapidly  advanced  in  public 
favour,  and,  what  was  of  more  real 
consequence  to  her,  in  the  profes- 
sion. Her  photographs  now  sell 
next  best  to  those  of  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
Brother  Ignatius,  and  the  notorious 
Miss  Paynter,  of  'the  Park*  and 
West  .Brompton.  Tom  Sayers  ran 
Miss  Chumley  very  close  for  a  long 
time,  until  a  new  triumph  from  the 


studio  of  Adolphe  Beau,  represent- 
ing her  as  Juliet  in  the  balcony 
scene,  with  a  fine  effect  of  the  lime- 
light on  a  satin  dress,  put  him  into 
the  fourth  place. 

On  this  particular  morning  Miss 
Chumley  is  sitting  in  her  own  par- 
ticular lounge  chair,  making  belief 
to  read  a  very  dogs'-eared  manu- 
script, which  indeed  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  Bates's  new  comedy.  Miss- 
Chumley's  lodgings,  where  she  re- 
sides with  her  mamma— an  old  lady 
addicted  to  snuff,  and  gin  in  her 
toa,  but  otherwise  very  harmless — 
are  in  the  Hampstead  Road.  They 
consist  of  only  the  first  floor;  but 
then  it  is  not  a  common  first  floor 
by  any  means;  it  is  a  first  floor 
under  peculiarly  happy  auspices,  for 
Miss  Chumley's  graceful  presence 
might  almost  be  seen  pervading  it, 
even  to  the  very  furniture  and  be- 
longings of  the  rooms.  Nobody  but 
Miss  Chumley  would  have  thought 
of  putting  that  naturally  ugly  sofa 
into  that  particular  dark  corner,  and 
hiding  its  bristling  horsehair  under 
the  daintiest  of  chintzes;  nobody 
but  Miss  Chumley  could  have  ar- 
ranged the  books  and  knickknacks- 
on  that  rickety  little  table  so  as  to- 
produce  such  a  really  pretty  effect ; 
and  nobody  but  Miss  Chumley 
could  have  chosen  blinds  of  that 
colour,  which,  when  they  were 
drawn  nearly  down,  as  she  liked 
them  to  be,  diffused  so  roseate  a 
hue  over  everything,  and  suited  to 
such  a  nicety  her  own  not  particu- 
larly brilliant  complexion. 

Somebody  coming  upstairs.  Miss 
Chumley  draws  the  blind  a  few 
inches  lower,  moves  her  chair  so- 
that  she  sits  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  and  is  absorbed  in  the  MS. 

'  Mr.  Bates, 'm.' 

And  the  next  moment  our  friend 
is  shaking  hands  impressively  with 
the  rising  actress.  Then,  after  a  few 
minutes  spent  in  anathematizing; 
the  weather,  they  begin  to  talk 
about  the  '  piece.' 

'  Did  Miss  Chumley  like  it?' 

'Ye-es,  she  thought  it  a  good 
piece.' 

'  So  glad  to  hear  thai  Did  she 
like  the  heroines  part?' 

'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr. 
Bates,  only  pretty  welL' 
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'Would  you  like  to  play  it  your* 
self?' 

'Oh,  not  as  it  stands ;  I  couldn't, 
really  I  couldn't' 

'  No?  What  is  there  you  object 
to?' 

'Well,  de  Vismes  (Alg/s  villain) 
has  all  the  dialogue.' 

'H'm;  he  certainly  has  a  good 
deal ;  but  then  he  gives  you  all  the 
situations/ 

'  Not  quite  all,  Mr.  Bates :  how 
about  the  third  act?  Now,  he's 
quite  welcome  to  any  situations  in 
the  ftret  and  second  acts,  but  I  can't 
afford  to  let  anybody  have  those  in 
the  last.  You  know  I  always  like 
starting  quietly  and  keeping  it  all 
down  till  towards  the  denouement, 
then  I  want  plenty  of  room  for  my- 
self. As  it  stands  now,  he  interferes 
with  my  climax.' 

*  Well,  supposing  I  cut  out  his 
business  with  the  stolen  will,  and 
bring  on  Mugleyjn  something 
comic  as  a  set-off  to  your  scene  with 
the  mother?' 

'Anything  you  like,  so  long  as 
there's  nothing  to  interfere  with  me 
in  the  third  act.' 

Then  Algy  took  the  MS.  and 
showed  how  he  thought  of  cutting 
down  the  villain's  part,  putting  in 
another  situation  for  the  heroine, 
and  giving  her  generally  the  best  of 
it  Miss  Chumley's  face  grew 
brighter  as  he  showed  how  all  this 
could  be  done. 

So  Algy  put  the  'piece*  in  hia 
pocket,  and  began  to  talk  of  other 
topics,  gradually  leading  the  conver- 
sation round  from  things  in  general 
to  discuss  himself  in  particular. 

In  his  conversation  with  women, 
when  he  was  sure  of  his  audience 
and  safe  from  any  risk  of  being 
caught  out,  Algy  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  egomtt  ipse  business,  and 
a  great  adept  at  ringing  the  changes 
thereupon.  He  could  invest  him- 
self in  a  garment  of  sentiment  and 
interest  as  easily  as  he  put  on  his 
overcoat  His  imagination  was 
vivid,  and  when  his  well  of  facts 
had  run  dry,  invention  came  gush- 
ing forth  in  rippling  streams  of  elo- 
auent  egomet  ipse.  He  had  a  way  of 
throwing  himself  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  audience,  handing 
himself  over  to  their  tender  con- 


sideration (as  if  he  were  '  glass,  with 
care'),  which  was  irresistible,  con- 
taining, as  it  did,  a  mute  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  interest  and  re- 
cognition of  a  superior  power  of 
consolation. 

'  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion/ 
he  was  saying  to  Miss  Chumley, 
*  which  was,  perhaps,  a  foregone  one, 
that  the  way  in  which  his  life  drifted 
along  was  very,  very  unsatisfactory. 
Every  man  should  have  an  object 
in  his  life,  you  allow  that,  don't  you  ?' 

Miss  Chumley  said,  'Of  course, 
that  was  right  enough.' 

Now  Algy  had  an  expressive 
voice,  and  a  wonderful  command 
over  its  different  tones.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  perfect  orchestra,  all  the 
instruments  effectively  played  by 
himself. 

'Well,'  he  said,  taking  out  his 
'softened  melancholy'  flageolet  and 
discoursing  with  it, '  you  see  I  am 
one  of  those  unfortunate  fellows  who 
have  gone  on  hitherto  with  no  ob- 
ject; perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  my  general  failure— I  have  often 
thought  so/  Here  a  pause  and  a 
gloomy  stare  into  the  fire.  'Ah, 
Miss  Chumley,  you  are  in  a  position 
to  be  envied.' 

Miss  Chumley  said,  'Good  gra- 
cious me,  why?' 

'  Because  you  are  successful/ 

All  women  like  success,  which  is 
power,  and  still  more  like  to  be  told 
of  it,  which  is  a  tribute  to  their 
power;  so  Miss  Chumley  smiled 
and  was  pleased.  Algy  saw  he  had 
made  an  impression. 

'It  is  only  poor,  unsuccessful 
devils  like  myself,'  continued  the 
flageolet,  softer  than  ever, '  that  can 
appreciate  success  in  others  to  its 
full  meed.  Success  to  the  artist  is 
everything.  Would  that  I  had 
some  hope,  some  incentive  to  help 
my  flagging  energy/  Here  a  new 
movement  on  the  stop-notes  pro- 
duced a  plaintive  sigh,  which,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discreet  silence  for  a 
full  minute,  made  Miss  C.  feel  her 
position  becoming  slightly  embar- 
rassing.   Then  he  went  on  again. 

'Miss  Chumley/  he  said,  'will 
you  pardon  me  if  I  come  to  the 
point  of  what  I  wish  to  say  at  once  ?' 
He  did  not  stop  to  give  her  the 
chance  of  refusing.    '  The  pleasure 
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of  your  acquaintance  bos  been  mine 
for  some  time  now:  always  recog- 
nizing your  true  artist  nature,  is  it 
surprising  that  my  admiration  for 
its  expression  should  have  ripened 
into  admiration  for  your  own  per- 
son, not  for  the  actress,  but  for  Hose 
Chumley  herself?  Miss  Ghumley, 
I  have  learnt  to  love  you  most  sin- 
cerely ;  may  I  venture  to  hope ?' 

She  had  risen  in  her  agitation  at 
this  climax  and  stood  facing  him. 


'Oh!  dear  me,'  she  said,  'don't 
say  that,  please;  don't  say  that.1 

Algy  sat  gazing  with  all  his  eyes, 
surprised  at  the  nervous  oddness  of 
her  manner. 

4 1  am  so  sorry/  she  went  on, '  oh, 
so  very  sorry;  but  that  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Levy  has  been  saying.' 

'Mr.  Levy?' 

'  Yes ;  he  went  away  just  before 
you  came.' 

*  You  mean  the  Jew  lawyer  ?' 
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'  No,  he's  not  a  Jew  now;  he  was 
converted  some  years  ago.' 

'Ob,  was  he?   Well?' 

'He  said  the  very  same  things 
you  have  been  saying.' 

'Be  did—to  you?' 

'  Mr.  Levy  has  done  me  the  honour 
of  asking  me  to  become  his  wife.' 

'The   deu Good  heavens! 

and  what  did  you  say?' 

'  I  said  I  would.' 

'The  deu .     Good  heavens! 

Why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  this  at 
once?' 


'  Really,  Mr.  Bates ' 

'  Oh/  recovering  himself, '  Rose- 
Miss  Chumley,  I  mean— pardon  me 
—naturally  agitated— this  is  cruel 
of  you,  cruel/  and  he  leant  his 
elbow  on  the  mantelpiece  and 
looked  despairingly  at  the  yellow 
and  green  pattern  of  Miss  Chumley 's 
hearthrug. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few 
minutes  and  a  solemn  silence ;  then 
Miss  Chumley  went  up  to  him  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Mr. 
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Bates;  I  did  it  for  the  best  If  I 
had  thought  for  a  moment  that — 
that  you— of  course  I  shouldn't— 
shouldn't— but  he's  very  good-na- 
tured and  has  so  much  money,  you 
know ' 

'  Whereas  I  have  none ;  speak  it 
out — I  can  bear  anything  now.' 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  no/  and  her  eager 
face  appealed  against  his  words. 
*  Now  it  is  you  who  are  cruel :  do 
not  say  you  think  so  badly  of  me  as 
that,  Mr.  Bates.  Tell  me  you  don't 
mean  thai' 

As  he  looked  down  on  the  face, 
so  mobile  in  expression  and  ani- 
mated by  every  thought  that  at  the 
moment  dwelt  in  her  mind,  now 
pleadingly  upturned  to  his,  genuine 
feeling  for  the  time  moved  him,  as 
he  said,  passionately, 

'  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying. 
Ton  are  the  only  woman  1  have 
ever  loved;  I  say  so  in  all  truth  and 
sincerity,  and  it  seems  very  hard, 
very  hard.  I  know  that  I  do  love 
you  truly,  Rose,  for  I  can  even  now 
wish  that  you  may  be  happy  with 
that  man.  As  for  me,  well,  there, 
it's  all  over  now.  Good-bye,  good- 
bye.* 

'  Tou  will  be  friends  still;  you 
don't  bear  any  malice?  Tell  me 
we  shall  still  be  friends.' 

'  Friends  I'  he  exclaimed,  bitterly, 
and  turned  on  his  heel  to  go.  Then, 
as  he  opened  the  door,  it  struck  him 
that  he  had  been  rather  hard  with 
her;  it  would  not  do  him  any  harm 
accepting  her  friendship,  and  it 
might  be  useful  to  him  Borne  day, 
who  can  tell?  So  he  went  back 
again  and  held  out  his  hand. 

'  Let  us  be  friends,  Miss  Chumley, 
and  forgive  me  my  harshness/  with 
the  bright  smile  which  so  often  had 
stood  him  in  good  need  before. 

She  gave  him  both  hands,  after 
her  impulsive  manner,  and  pressed 
his  warmly. 

Then  he  went  away  and  walked 
down  the  Hampetead  Boad,  thinking 
it  all  over.  'What  could  he  do 
now  V  The  vision  of  Dick  Winslow 
and  his  memoranda-book  stared  him 
in  the  face  at  every  step  he  took. 
He  told  himself  that  he  was  'regu- 
larly done.'  How  nice  she  was; 
how  honest  and  unaffected;  how 
very  different  to  the  namby-pamby 


young  ladies  he  met  in  society! 
Tes,  he  really  did— did  he  really? 
Tes,  he  thought  he  actually  did  love 
her,  bar  the  bet  and  for  herself.  It 
was  very  hard  upon  him,doosid  hard. 
That  beast  Levy,  too,  a  man  who 
blew  his  nose  with  a  report  like  a 
cannon  and  wore  Blucher  boots. 
However,  he  would  be  miserably 
jealous  and  uncomfortable,  that  was 
a  consolation.  A  man  who  isn't  in 
the  profession  never  should  marry 
an  actress.  Just  as  he  comes  home 
tired  from  the  City,  or  whereever  it 
is,  his  wife  is  putting  on  her  bonnet 

'  Time  she  was  at  the  theatre  al- 
ready.* 

'  Well,  but  there's  no  such  despe- 
rate hurry.' 

'  Well,  but  I'm  on  when  the  cur- 
tain goes  up.' 

'Nevermind;  take  a  Hansom.' 

'  Besides,  there's  James  wants  to 
see  me  before  I  go  on.' 

'James?' 

'Yes;  he's  making  my  wig  for 
Lady  Audley— such  a  lovely  flaxen. 
Bye,  bye.' 

So  the  poor  husband  has  to  eat 
his  dinner  with  only  himself  for 
company ;  and  as  he  has  had  himself 
for  company  all  day,  he  finds  it,  on 
the  whole,  rather  Blow.  Poor  Levy ! 
and  for  the  matter  of  that,  poor  Bose 
too!  What  affinity  can  exist  be- 
tween her  thoroughly  artist  nature 
and  a  man  who  goes  to  sleep  over 
Miss  Faucit  and  calls  Tennyson 
'  rubbishy  nonsense  ?' 


CHAPTEB  III. 

'  SHUFFLE  THE  OABDS.' 

When  Algy  got  back  to  his  cham- 
bers after  his  expedition  to  the 
Hampstead  Boad,  he  took  out  a  let- 
ter from  the  litter  of  unfinished  MSS., 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  unpaid  bills, 
and  other  documents  scattered 
broadcast  over  his  writing-table, 
and  sat  down  to  answer  it  The 
letter  was  from  Mrs.  Jortin,  a  most 
particular  friend  of  Algy's,  and  it 
begged  him  to  take  pity  on  her  and 
come  down  to  their  place  in  Hamp- 
shire, for  as  long  as  he  could  spare 
the  time.  Algy  had  deferred  replying 
to  this  invitation,  thinking  it  would 
rest,  probably,  with  Miss  Chumley 
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-whether  he  should  be  able  to  accept 
it;  but  now  he  thought  it  would 
be  the  very  thing  for  him.  80  he 
wrote  off  a  note  to  Mrs.  Jortin,  in 
which  he  said  '  that  nothing  could 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than 
going  to  them  for  a  short  holiday, 
that  he  had  been  desperately  busy 
lately,  and  should  rejoice  in  a  little 
change,'  &c.  Not  a  word  did  he  say 
about  Home  and  Matilda  Brown. 

Two  days  later  saw  him  bowling 
down  to  the  Waterloo  Station, 
haying,  as  he  expressed  it,  'got 
oyer  the  Chumley  business  beau- 
tifully/ which  meant  that  he  had 
not  quite  broken  his  heart  about 
the  '  Parthenon '  actress.  He  might 
pick  up  the  money  in  Hampshire, 
as  likely  there  as  anywhere.  Never 
say  die ! 

The  Jortins,  with  whom  he  was 
going  to  stay,  were  county  people 
and  swells  in  their  way,  so  Algy 
had  got  himself  up  accordingly. 
Nobody  could  tell,  he  thought,  who 
he  might  meet  while  there.  The 
Miss  Jortins  had  yery  little  money, 
but  there  might  be  some  one  else 
who  it  would  be  worth  while  '  going 
in  for.'  The  deuce  of  it  was  there 
only  being  three  weeks  left  to  him. 

Now  no  one  understood  better 
than  Algy  the  great  art  of  getting 
himself  up  so  as  to  be  '  effective' 
without  showing  that  any  'effect' 
was  meant  He  knew  exactly  what 
colours  suited  him,  what  sort  of 
coats  and  hats  were  most  in  his 
'style.'  He  never  committed  that 
great  mistake  most  men  fall  into, 
of  wearing  anything  ultra  in  the 
way  of  hats  and  coats  because  every- 
body else  did,  but  managed  to  keep 
sufficiently  near  the  prevailing 
fashion  without  allowing  it  to  ruin 
his  appearance.  When  he  wished 
to  produce  an  impression,  he  went 
in  for «  effects'  in  a  deliberately  pro- 
fessional manner.  His  '  get  up/  as 
he  jumped  out  of  the  Hansom  at 
Waterloo  was  artistic  in  the  highest 
degree.  This  particular  time  he 
affected  the  'swell/  without  any  of 
the  languid  airs  and  graces  of  that 
animal;  it  was  the  swell  carefully 
toned  down  and  unaffected,  with  a 
dash  of  the  man  of  genius  in  its 
composition.  He  was  particularly 
happy  in  his  boots,  his  gloves,  and, 


above  all,  his  umbrella;  an  urn-* 
brella,  when  carried  with  discretion, 
is  always  effective.  Algy  walked 
down  the  platform  apparently  no- 
ticing nothing,  but  in  reality  taking 
everything  in  that  he  considered 
*  worth  his  while.' 

Miss  Tatum,  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Septimus  Tatum, 
the  eminent  soapboiler  and  M.P., 
standing  with  her  maid  at  the  door 
of  the  ladies'  waiting-room,  was 
mortified  that  the  *  extremely  in- 
teresting-looking man'  passed  by 
without  noticing  her  in  the  least, 
though  she  had  plenty  of  time  U> 
observe  his  '  melancholy '  eyes,  his 
small  feet,  and  the  elaborate  rug  he 
carried  carelessly  over  his  left  arm. 
Our  friend  Algy,  however,  had  seen 
Miss  Tatum  some  ten  minutes  ago. 
He  saw  her  from  his  cab  get  out  of 
a  brougham  and  pair  outside  the 
station,  and  happened  to  hear  her 
tell  the  maid  to  take  two  tickets 
for  Basingstoke;  then,  as  he  was 
paying  his  cabman,  he  heard  some 
one  on  the  platform  say,  'D'ye 
know  who  that  is? — that's  old 
Tatum's  daughter,  that  is.'  Now 
Algy,  of  course,  knew '  old  Tatum' 
by  reputation:  who  could  have  so 
much  money  and  remain  unknown? 
He  also  knew  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 
who  would  have  all  his  wealth. 
This  young  lady,  then,  with  the  blue 
bonnet  and  flaxen  chignon,  would 
be  Miss  Florence  Tatum. 

'Good  forehead  and  eyes,  pretty 
mouth,  bad  nose;  great  pity: 
goodiflh  figure,  what  there  is  of  it/ 
said  Algy  to  himself,  *  totting  up 
the  points'  of  blue  bonnet  rapidly. 
Then, '  what  a  heap  of  money,  too; 
all  from  soap.  Bather  low  and 
common— soap ;  if  it  had  only  been 
Australian  wool,  now,  or  even  tea ; 
but  there's  something  about  soap- 
boiling  that  goes  against  the  grain. 
However,  he's  an  M.P.,  and  that 
ought  to  carry  off  the  soap ;  there's 
a  sense  of  ponderosity  and  respect- 
ability about  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.' 

Basingstoke  I  He  distinctly  heard 
her  say  Basingstoke.  Be  was  going 
to  Basingstoke;  that  was  where 
Bradshaw  showed  that  he   must 
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change  trains,  and  take  the  little 
branch  line  that  went  to  New  Comp- 
ton,  where  Mrs.  Jortin's  carriage 
was  to  meet  him. 

So  Algy  sauntered  up  to  the  book- 
stall, and  laid  out  quite  a  little  for- 
tune in '  Punch/  '  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News/  and  all  the  periodicals 
that  were  embellished  with  pretty 
pictures.  He  sauntered  about  there 
till  the  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Tatum, 
sending  off  her  maid  with  divers 
parcels  to  a  second-class  carriage, 
got  into  a  first-class  by  herself. 

Just  as  train  was  about  to  start, 
and  people  were  rushing  to  and  fro 
in  the  usual  frantic  state  of  people 
at  a  railway  station,  Miss  Tatum 
saw  the  'interesting-looking  man/ 
more  unexcited  than  ever,  lounge 
quietly  up  to  her  carriage,  and— 
yes— actually  open  the  door!  He 
looked  in  for  a  moment,  as  if  uncer- 
tain whether  he  should  honour  it 
with  his  presence,  then  got  slowly 
in  and  sat  down  opposite  her. 

Miss  Tatum  thought  she  had 
never  before  seen  such — such— she 
couldn't  find  another  word  that 
better  expressed  what  she  meant-— 
such  an  '  interesting-looking  man/ 
His  large,  dark  eyes  seemed  to  gaze, 
right  away,  beyond  everything,  into 
— into  the  Past ;  and  his  smile  (did 
he  ever  smile?)  would  be  wonder- 
folly  sweet;  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise with  such  a  mouth  ? 

'  Did  she  prefer  the  window  up, 
or  down?' 

'Oh,  down,  please/  She  knew 
that  she  was  right  about  the 
month ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing 
she  liked  to  see  in  a  man,  it  was  a 
bien  gantt  hand. 

*  Did  she  care  to  look  at "  Punch  ?' 
—perhaps,  though,  she  had  seen  it  ¥ 

'No,  she  hadn't  seen  "Punch." 
Oh,  thanks/ 

'Very  dull,  Fm  afraid;  very  poor 
now.  Want  to  see  that  picture  ?— 
allow  me  to  cut  it  for  you.' 

'Oh,  thanks,  thanks: 

'  Bather  pretty,  though,  that  high 
light  on  the  girl's  head,  is  it  not? 
Du  Manner:  but  perhaps  you  don't 
admire  Du  Maurier?' 

'  Yes,  I  think  it's  pretty/ 

Then  a  pause,  during  which  Miss 
Tatum  looks  carefully  at  Mr.  Ten- 
niel's  cartoon,  thinking    that  the 


'melancholy'  eyes  are  regarding  her 
the  while.  When  at  length  Miss 
Tatum  looks  up,  feeling  very  con- 
scious, she  is  dreadfully  mortified 
to  find  that  the  '  melancholy  eyes ' 
are  gazing  far  away  out  at  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  and  that  his  thoughts 
apparently  have  followed  them.  So 
she  crumpled  up  unhappy  '  Punch/ 
making  as  much  noise  doing  so  as 
was  possible  in  a  limp  sheet  of 
paper.  It  was  enough,  however,  to 
wake  up  Mr.  Bates;  and,  pulling 
himself  together,  he  began  a  conver- 
sation which  Miss  Tatum  found 
so  agreeable,  that  'she  was  quite 
astonished,  and  really  didn't  think 
it  possible  that  Basingstoke  could 
have  been  reached  so  soon/  Basing- 
stoke it  was,  though,  and  she  had 
to  change  her  train,  to  do  which  she 
was  obliged  to  mount  a  precipitous 
wooden  bridge  over  the  station, 
which  she  '  would  never  have  done 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Bates's 
assistance/  then  'she  was  so  much 
obliged  to  him  for  taking  such 
trouble '  in  getting  all  her  luggage 
and  parcels,  including  Trotter,  the 
maid,  who  of  course  was  perfectly 
helpless,  into  the  other  train.  For 
Algy  had  ascertained  that  his  fellow- 
passenger  was  going  on  to  the  same 
place  as  himself. 

The  small  station  of  New  Oomp- 
ton  was  reached,  and  Algy  found 
his  carriage  duly  waiting,  but, 
strange  to  say,  there  was  nothing 
come  to  meet  Miss  Tatum. 

'What  shall  I  do?*  said  blue 
bonnet ; '  six  miles  to  our  house,  and 
not  even  a  fly  to  be  had  1  No,  there 
never  is  a  fly  here.  How  could  papa 
have  made  suoh  a  mistake?  Oh, 
thank  you ;— Tatum— Mr.  Tatum,  of 
Lyme  House.' 

Here  Algy  went  off  to  interrogate 
the  porter,  'If  Mr.  Tatum's  car- 
riage had  not  come,  or  if  he  had 
heard  anything  of  it?'  Nothing 
known  of  it  whatever. 

'  Would  Miss  Tatum  do  him  the 
honour  of  accepting  the  carriage 
sent  for  him?  The  Jortins' house 
was  but  a  shortish  walk,  and  he 
should  be  so  delighted  if  Miss  Tatum 
would  make  use  of  it' 

'Oh,  he  was  most  kind;  but— but 
she  really  didn't  like ' 

'Porter,  take  Miss  Tatum's  lug- 
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gage  to  that  carriage.  Pray  do  not 
refuse  me  this.' 

Then  Miss  Tatum  found  herself 
driving  off  in  the  brougham  before 
she  knew  how  to  express  her  thanks 
in]  what  she  considered  a  suitable 
manner,  and  saw  a  vision  of  Mr. 
Bates  Lstanding  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  recovering  his  perpendicular 
after  an  elaborate  bow. 

With  his  crisp  toast  and  delicate 
omelette  waiting  on  the  breakfast- 
table  the  following  morning,  Mr. 
Bates  found  a  solitary  letter,  with 
particularly  business-like  writing; 
it  was  not  from  one  of  his  creditors, 
for,  as  he  said, '  the  many  reminders 
he  received  from  them  caused  him 
to  know  their  caligraphy  to  a  T.' 

It  was  from  Miss  Tatum's  papa. 
The  eminent  soapboiler  began  by 
expressing  'his  thanks  to  Mr.  Bates 
for  his  thoughtful  kindness  in  look- 
ing after  his  daughter;'  then  went 
on  to  *  regret  that  an  attack  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  gout,  prevented  his  call- 
ing upon  Mr.  Bates  to  thank  him  in 
person,  but  trusted  that  he  would 
excuse  that  ceremony,  and  come 
over  and  dine  with  them  the  next 
day;  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
him,  rand  dinner  on  table  at  seven, 
sharp.' 

So  Algy  went  over  to  Lyme  House, 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable  to 
the  soapboiler,  as  also  to  the  soap- 
boiler's fair  daughter,  when  he  was 
not  looking  that  way.  After  the 
interval  of  a  few  days  Algy  called, 
and  was  again  pressed  to  come  and 
dine,  which  he  did.  In  short,  Algy 
made  himself  so  much  liked  at 
Lyme  House  that,  when  the  time 
(he  made  bis  own  time,  by-the-by) 
arrived  for  him  to  leave  Mrs.  Jortin's 
and  return  to  town,  Mr.  Tatum 
begged  that  he  would  make  Lyme 
House  his  place  of  abode  for  another 
week  or  so.  This  was  one  for  Algy 
and  two  for  himself;  for  the  worthy 
soapboiler  was  that  week  going  to 
have  his  house  full  of  guests,  and 
purposed  giving  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments—private  theatricals,  balls, 
and  dinners— and  he  knew  that 
Algy  was  a  useful  man  at  that  sort 
of  thing.  Oar  friend  saw  the  posi- 
tion at  a  glance,  and.  that  there 
would  be  a  capital  chance  for  his 
distinguishing  himself.    So  he  took 


over  his  household  gods  to  Lyme 
House,  and  was  installed  as  master 
of  the  approaching  ceremonies. 

'  He  was  invaluable,'  Miss  Tatum 
told  her  papa;  'she  didn't  know 
what  they  should  have  done  without 
him.'  It  was,  *  Oh,  Mr.  Bates,  how 
shall  we  do  this  ?'  &c,  and, '  Oh,  Mr. 
Bates,  will  ;you  look  here,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  ?'  &c.  He  not 
only^was  the  manager-in-general, 
the  principal  actor,  the  organizer 
of  the  amateur  orchestra,  and  the 
scene-painter  in  the  theatricals,  but 
he  actually  wrote  the  piece  they 
performed--' quite  impromptu,  you 
know,'  Miss  Tatum  said  and  be- 
lieved, though  it  was  only  an  old 
two-act  comedietta  Bates  had  by 
him  vamped  up  for  the  occasion. 
Then  he  got  up  that  Irish  jig  in  the 
ball,  which,  but  for  it,  would  have 
been  a  dismal  failure,  and  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  '  big  dinners.' 
Little  Miss  Tatum  iused  to  listen  to 
him  rattle  about  art  and  literature, 
superficial  politics,  and  cynical 
banter  on  social  topics,  quite  lost  in 
admiration  at  such  talent;  'how 
clever  Mr.  Bates  is;  and  knowB 
everything,  you  know.' 

At  length  the  day  drew  near  when 
all  this  was  to  end ;  there  was  to  be 
a  dance  the  next  evening,  the  last 
of  the  hospitable  soapboiler's  enter- 
tainments, and  the  day  after  that 
Algy  was  to  return  to  London. 

'To-morrow,'  said  Algy  to  him- 
self, the  night  before  this  lastdanoe, 
hanging  over  his  candle,  extin- 
guisher in  hand, '  to-morrow  I  shall 
know  my  fate,  Bates  or  Winslow.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'HBABTB  ABB  TRUMPS.' 

'  A  capital  band,  and  the  very  best 
of  Mr.  Godfrey's  valses.'  Miss 
Tatum  was  in  high  dancing  order, 
and  went  into  the  ball-room  that 
evening  with  the  full  intention  of 
enjoying  herself  thoroughly.  'A 
good  dance,  with  good  music  and 
nice  partners,'  was  her  utmost  am- 
bition in  the  way  of  enjoyment  Yet 
why  should  Mr.  Bates  find  himself 
unconsciously  indulging  in  a  satiri- 
cal grin  as  he  said  this  to  himself? 
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Miss  T.  was  not  different  to  other 
young  ladies  in  her  ideas  of  enjoy- 
ment 

Air.  Bates,  that  evening,  was  silent 
and  abstracted;  he  was  by  turns 
tender  and  abrupt  in  his  demeanour 
towards  Miss  Tatum.  When  asked 
by  her  timidly,  'if  anything  had 
gone  wrong;  was  there  enough 
encumber  in  the  hock  cup— papa 
wanted  particularly  to  know  what 
he  thought  of  it?  he  only  gazed 
fixedly  at  nothing  in  particular  and 
sighed  absently.  He  took  Miss 
Tatum  down  to  supper,  but  drank 
the  governor  s  sparkling  Moselle  in 
gloomy  abstraction;  then  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  a  turn 
m  the  verandah  before  returning  to 
the  ball-room.  Miss  Tatum  was 
nothing  loth,  so  they  went  out 

A  lovely  night  and  a  most  ro- 
mantic moon  peeping  from  behind 
drifting  masses  of  clouds,  sometimes 
silvering  the  garden  into  almost  the 
brightness  of  day,  then  leaving  all 
dark  and  sombre.  Algy,  with  his 
partner's  little  hand  resting  lightly 
on  his  arm,  stood  looking  out  on 
this  scene.  There  was  a  silence  for 
some  minutes;  the  scene  was  im- 
pressive, and  the  silence  rendered  it 
more  so. 

This  was  Algy's  receipt.  '  Take 
a  young  lady  who  has  been  whirled 
round  a  well-lighted  ball-room  some 
scores  of  times  to  Strauss  and 
Gungl's  music  by  the  same  young 
gentleman ;  add  to  this  some  really 
genuine  champagne  and  supple- 
mentary claret  cup ;  serve  it  up  in 
a  moonlit  verandah,  hanging  to  the 
same  young  man's  arm,  and  it  will 
be  found  cooked  to  a  proper  degree 
of  susceptibility/ 

*  It  is  very  lovely/  he  said,  looking 
up  into  the  sky,  and  turning  his  face 
so  that  the  moonlight  fell  across  it 
with  a  good  effect;  he  had  often 
studied  this  with  the  limelight  on 
the  stage,  and  knew  that  it  caused 
bis  eyes  to  come  out  well. 

'  Beautiful !'  from  miss,  in  almost 
a  whisper;  and  as  her  gaze  was 
turned  heavenwards  she  could  not 
help  also  noticing  Algy's  fine  profile 
blanched  into  a  delicate  marble,  and 
bis  large  eyes  looking  wonderfully 
large  just  then. 

'  This  time  to-morrow  I  shall  see 


it  shining  on  the  Thames  from  my 
dog-kennel  in  town/ 

*  To-morrow  t  do  you  leave  us  to- 
morrow?' 

He  was  watching  her  narrowly, 
and  saw  a  shade  pass  over  her  face ; 
it  was  disappointment. 

*  Yes/  he  said, '  I  must  go  back  to 
the  mill ;  it  would  not  do  for  a  poor 
miserable  devil  like  myself  to  have 
too  long  a  spell  of  happiness;  it 
unfits  one  for  the  workaday  world 
again.  I — I  already  feel' — just 
enough  of  a  sigh  to  be  heard  by 
Miss  Tatum's  attentive  ears.  '  Tes, 
I  must  go  back  to  the  grindstone/ 
You  would  think  he  was  a  galley- 
slave  at  least  from  the  way  he  put 
his  case.  '  I  shall  think/  he  went 
on,  with  the  very  quintessence  of 
saddened  melancholy  in  his  voice, 
'  I  shall  think,  to-morrow,  when  I 
see  yonder  light,  of  this  place,  of 
this  hour,  naturally'  —  here  his 
voice  slightly  trembled — 'and  of 
something— I  mean  some  one  who — 
some  one  else/ 

No  answer,  but  he  thought  the 
hand  that  rested  on  his  arm  was 
heavier  than  it  had  been ;  so  he  went 
on.  'There  are  some  days,  Miss 
Tatum,  which  we  think  of  at  times 
as  forming  oases  in  our  life's  desert. 
My  visit  at  this  house  has  been  one 
to  me.  There  are  hours,  too,  hours 
when  tears  rise  in  the  heart  and 
gather  to  the  eyes  almost  involun- 
tarily, and  feeling  is  stronger  than 
speech— its  very  intensity  depriving 
us  of  giving  expression  to  what— 
to  what  the  heart  would  fain  utter. 
Have — have  I  your  permission  to 
call  this  hour  mine?  may  I  think 
of  it,  in  after  days,  as  I  shall  think 
of  it,  oh,  how  often— may  I  then 
think  of  it  as  mine  f 

'  You  may,  Mr.  Bates/  in  a  tremu- 
lous whisper. 

'  Thank  you ;'  and  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  take  her  hand  in  his 
to  give  due  force  to  his  words, 
natural  enough,  too,  that  he  should 
hold  it  there  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a  gentle  squee — 
shake,  we  mean. 

There  was  another  impressive 
silence,  in  which  the  moon  played 
an  important  part,  or,  as  Algy  would 
have  expressed  it,  in  theatrical  par- 
lance, 'did  the  leading  business/ 
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Somehow  or  other,  too,  Miss  Tatum's 
hand  was  again  held  in  his.  Then, 
suddenly, '  Miss  Tatum !  Florence  1 
for  this  once /  and  at  the  pas- 
sion that  rang  in  his  deep  voice  she 
felt  her  face  burning  and  an  odd 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat. 

'I  cannot  bear  this  longer.  I 
know  how  weak  it  is ;  but  I  cannot, 
cannot  help  myself.  Florence,  do 
you  not  see  that  I  love  you  ?  For- 
give me  my  weakness ;  pardon  it  as 
springing— as  springing  from   the 


strength  of  my  love.  I  did  not 
mean  to  have  told  you  this.  How 
could  the  struggling,  unsuccessful 
author,  the  penniless,  disappointed 
artist  who  has  seen  the  dream  of 
his  ambitious  youth  fade  and  die 
away  under  the  blighting  influence 
of— of  dastard  enemies,  leaving  him 
almost  without  a  hope,  how  could 
such  a  man  ask  you  to  share  his 
lot?  Ay,  even  though  he  saw  in 
you  the  realization  of  his  ideal, 
though  since  he  has  known  you  his 
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thoughts  have  known  none  else; 
even  then  he  could  not  tell  you  this. 
The  very  pride,  which  has  been  the 
chief  obstacle  to  his  success  in  life, 
prevented  him.  This  foolish  weak- 
ness, which  made  him  forget  his 
purpose  for  the  moment,  your  noble 
nature  will  forgive,  I  know.  Good- 
bye, Miss  Tatum— I  had  rather  not 
face  the  people  inside  just  now. 
Will  you  think  of  me  sometimes  in 
after  years,   when— when  you  are 


happy,  and  I Will  you  think 

of  me  then  as  one  who  staked  his 
all  on  a  vain  hope  which  his  sense 
of  honour  bade  him  give  up,  though 
it  was  to  drive  him  forth  again  into 
the  world  a  soulless  vagabond? 
Good-bye.  Ah!  your  glove,  your 
glove,  Miss  Tatum!  Good-bye, for 
ever.  I  could  not  stop  in  England, 
for  then  I  might  see  you,  and  it — it 
— wouldn't  do,  you  know.' 
Pressing  the  hand  that  lay  passive 
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in  [his,  he  turned  to  go.  Was  it  a 
sob  he  heard  then,  and  his  own 
name  following  on  it  in  a  little 
choking  whisper?  At  all  events, 
Algy  thought  it  was,  so  he  went 
back  and  stood  looking  down  on 
her.  She  lifted  her  face,  and  he 
saw  tears  glistening  on  her  eye- 
lashes: then  he  thought  it  was  a 
'  safe  thing.' 

'  How  could  yon,  how  could  you 
be  so  cruel  ?  What  do  you  take  me 
for?* 

A  pause,  during  which  he  re- 
garded her  gravely.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  him  shyly.  He  held 
out  his  hand,  and  her  little  one 
came  fluttering  out  to  meet  it  It 
was  enough  for  Algy. 

'Florence!'  and  he  was  drawing 
her  towards  him  gently,  while  Miss 
Tatum's  resistance  thereat  was  not 

more  than  he  was  able  to  overcome. 

♦  *  *  * 

Of  course  there  was  a  regular  row 
with  the  soapboiler  papa.  Over  and 
above  the  fact  of  Algy's  not  having 
any  money,  Mr.  Tatum  had  the 
greatest  contempt  for  literary  men, 
whom  he  stigmatised  as  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple living  by  their  wits,  which,  in  his 
eyes,  was  a  sin  against  respect- 
ability; for,  as  he  argued,  'how 
could  a  man  be  worth  anything  who 
got  his  money  in  such  a  preposte- 
rous way?  Cleverness— talent!  Oh, 
I  daresay;  what  do  they  bring  him 
in  ?  You're  a  little  simpleton,  child, 
to  be  taken  in  by  such  a  fellow.' 

Then  the  little  simpleton  flushed 
and  stamped  her  little  foot  as  she 
did  brave  battle  for  her  lover.  '  He 
was  noble  and  honourable  in  every- 
thing. Though  he  loved  her  so,  he 
was  going  away  without  even  telling 
her  of  it,  because  he  knew  he  was 
so  poor.  He  was,  papa.'  And  '  she 
would  never,  never  marry  any  one,  if 


not  him ;'  and  c  papa  was  very,  very 
cruel,' and '  she  lul — lul— loved  Algy 
so  dearly/  and  '  he  was  so  good  and 
noble/  and  'she  knew  dear  papa 
wouldn't  break  FJossy's  heart;'  and 
the  flaxen  ringlets  were  flung  over 
papa's  shirt-front,  and  the  little 
lady  laid  down  her  head  upon  the 
crackling  cambric  as  she  went  in 
for  a '  good  cry.' 

So  ultimately  papa  was  obliged 
to  give  in,  and  Miss  Tatum  had  her 
own  way.  Then,  when  on  the  next 
day  Mr.  Bates  came  out  of  the  soap- 
boiler's 'study/  after  seeing  the 
handsome  sum  the  old  gentleman 
intended  to  settle  upon  bis  daughter 
at  once,  and  the  still  handsomer  sum 
that  would  eventually  come  to  her, 
he  told  himself  that  'this  was  a 
better  thing  than  the  "  Chumley  busi- 
ness;"' then  he  gave  a  sigh  to  the 
memory  of  Miss  Chumley.  'Poor 
Rose;  wonder  how  she'll  get  on 
with  old  Levy!  Ah,  well,  it's  all 
for  the  best.  Really  most  provi- 
dential that  I  didn't  get  to  the 
Hampstead  Road  so  early  that  morn- 
ing as  I  had  intended.  In  that 
event  she  might  have  been  the  future 
Mrs.  Bates,  and  I  should  have  missed 
Florence.    Poor  Rose!' 

The  very  morning  after  Algy's 
visit  to  Mr.  Tatum's  sanctum,  Dick 
Winslow  received  the  following 
note: — 

•  Lyme  House,  Hants,  Oct  Tth. 

'Deab  Dioe, — I  am  going  to 
marry  Miss  Tatum  on  the  18th  in- 
stant. Miss  T.,  the  future  Mrs.  B., 
has  a  settlement  to  the  tune  of  a 
thou'  per  ann.  You  will  see  that  I 
have  done  the  bet  within  time. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  ten 
fifties  till  convenient. 

*  Thine  always, 
'Aloy  Bates/ 
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IN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  SEASON.— SOCIETY  AT  THE  ZOO- 
(With  an  Illtjstbation.) 

A  TANGLED,  strange,  and  motley  scene, 
Yet  pleasing  too,  as  though  between 
Earth's  diverse,  ever-warring  races 
A  truce  wero  made  to  see  each  other's  faces. 

A  jewelled  garden  warm  and  bright 
Lies  glistening  in  the  summer  light, 
Clumps  of  umbrageous,  grateful  trees 
Stirred  softly  by  the  whispering  breeze ; 
A  lawn  of  emerald  and  pearls, 
And  oh  1  such  eyes  of  laughing  girls, 
Sunning  for  once  with  lifted  lid 
The  timid  glance  that  long  was  hid, 
Till  came  this  truce— such  large  mammas, 
Such  little  ladies,  such  papas, 
Such  dandies,  shopmen,  clerks,  and  Jews, 
^  The  prey  and  preyed  upon,  who  choose 

On  this  one  day  their  trades  to  smother 
And  come  for  once  to  look  upon  each  other. 

Nature  and  Fashion  bid  us  mate 
With  our  own  kind,  nay,  bid  us  hate 
*         «  (I'm  sorry  for  it,  but  it's  true) 

Those  who  may  not  exactly  view 

The  world  as  we  do,  or  are  met 

Out  of  our  own  peculiar  set 

Look  you  but  lightly  through  the  throng,  ■ 

You'll  see  the  nature  deep  and  strong 

Beneath  the  hollow  truce. 

The  jay 
That  yonder  sits  has  turned  away 
From  a  poor  magpie  who  has  thought 
To  day  to  make  a  speech  he's  brought, 
By  coaching,  to  a  decent  point: 
Alas!  his  beak  is  out  of  joint; 
For  when  the  peacock's  tail  is  spread 
The  jay  can't  choose  but  turn  her  head. 
O  peacock !  greatly  should  you  rue 
The  damage  that  those  feathers  do 
The  common  birds  must  needs  admire 
And  seek  to  shine  in  like  attire ; 
And  many  nests  will  lose  their  down 
To  pay  for  feathers  like  your  own. 

Dear  little  lamb  with  mild  surprise, 
Looking  into  the  tiger's  eyes ; 
The  tiger  who,  to  nature  true, 
Would  make  a  rapid  meal  of  you : 
He  to  the  sheepfold  dare  not  come, 
Not  even  with  the  gathering  '  drum ;' 
For  tigers,  penniless  and  free, 
Can't  even  be  endured  at  tea ; 
Yet  here  he  full  as  much  may  dare 
As  any  earl  or  millionaire, 
The  while  your  red-faced  sheep  paternal 
Smiles  blandly  at  his  talk  eternal. 
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And  thou,  sweet  dove,  with  melting  eyes, 

That  lookest  where  thy  mate  should  rise, 

Bat  rises  not.    Alas !  he  knows 

Of  other  eyes  as  sweet  as  those ; 

And  though  thon  call  he  will  not  come. 

Nay,  heed  him  not,  bat  let  him  roam ; 

For  it  were  easier,  little  one, 

To  draw  that  bear  with  thy  sweet  tone 

Than  to  lore  back  the  love  that's  gone. 

Nay,  I  had  nigh  forgot  that  there 

Are  animals  not  human  here ; 

Not  fiercer,  nor  more  hard  to  tame, 

With  lawless  instincts  much  the  same 

As  ours— but  as  for  me  and  you, 

'Tis  not  to  see  them  that  we  seek  the  Zoo. 


Blakc-Bec. 


.TENBY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


A  BOLD  promontory  sloping  gra- 
dually downwards  to  the  sea,  but 
at  its  base  surging  into  a  crowned 
height;  a  rocky  islet  divided  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sea  at 
high  tide,  but  with  a  causeway  of 
firm  sand  at  low  tide,  exactly  as  St. 
Michael  is  severed  from  the  Cornish 
peninsula;  a  solitary  church  widely 
dominant  over  the  houses  gathered 
at  its  base ;  broad  firm  roads  at  low 
water,  and  at  high  water  the  tide 
almost  laving  the  hanging  gardens 
dependent  on  shelving  rocks;  the 
double  sea,  the  twin  coasts,  the 
mutually  imitative  rocks,  the  coun- 
terpart terraces,  as  if  two  several 
watering-places  had  agreed  to  settle 
down  in  married  harmony;  the 
headland  itself  almost  looking  like 
a  huge  pier  or  jetty  projecting  into 
the  outward  sea;  tbe  outward  sea 
itself,  on  the  one  side  swept  by  the 
broad  curve  of  the  embaying  land 
and  on  the  other  side  guarded  by  a 
long-lying  island,  with  an  attendant 
islet,  giving  at  certain  positions  a 
view  exactly  like  that  of  the  north 
Italian  lakes:  such,  courteous 
reader,  is  the  bird's-eye  view  of 
Tenby.  You  alight  at  a  mere  shed 
which  does  duty  as  a  station ;  you 
proceed  up  a  road,  short  indeed,  but 
full  of  discomfort ;  you  pass  by  long 
bastioned  walls  of  the  ancient  town, 
and  you  are  at  once  in  the  one  good 
street  of  Tenby,  and  with  sudden- 
ness of  surprise,  a  view  breaks  upon 
yon,  which,  though  you  are  not  un- 

VOI,.  XIV.— NO.  LXXIX. 


versed  in  fine  views,  since  experi- 
ence has  given  you  some  lore  on  the 
subject,  is  instinctively  felt  to  be 
one  of  extreme  novelty  and  beauty. 
You  will  find  it  worth  your  while, 
my  friend,  to  come  here  soon  and 
stay  here  long.  With  the  exception 
of  a  crowded  but  very  brief  season, 
Tenby  is  the  quietest  and  most 
sequestered  of  watering-places;  it  is 
only  quite  lately  that  the  railway 
Came  here.  If  you  have  a  love  of 
nature  and  of  natural  scenery— and 
as  you  get  older  the  intelligent  love 
and  study  of  God's  beautiful  works, 
both  the  greatest  and  most  minute, 
ought  to  be  the  increasing  direction 
of  your  mind — you  will  find  in  this 
way,  at  Tenby,  many  choice  oppor- 
tunities and  choice  helps.  Try  also 
to  give  your  excursions  as  broad  a 
sweep  as  you  can,  and  on  every  side 
you  will  find  avenues  opening  out 
into  various  provinces  of  knowledge. 
It  will,  however,  be  well  if  I  follow 
the  old  rule,  of  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  say  some  little  say  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  place, 
which  has  some  peculiar  and  re- 
markable features,  where  the  local 
history  shades  off  and  becomes  con- 
tributory to  general  history. 

I  must  first  arrange  my  apparatus 
criticw,  that  is  to  say,  I  get  together 
the  guide-book  literature  of  the  dis- 
trict. And  let  me  say  that  topogra- 
phical literature  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  Such  books  may  at 
times  prove  wearisome  from  their 
o 
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catalogues  of  names  and  long  enu- 
meration of  details,  but  they  pre- 
serve many  special  facts  which  his- 
tory is  obliged  to  omit,  and  much  of 
our  history  must  be  based  on  their 
careful  and  systematic  study.  Now 
it  is  to  the  discredit  of  Pembroke- 
shire that  it  has  no  county  history, 
such  as  nearly  all  our  English  coun- 
ties have,  the  great  value  of  which 
is  constantly  and  increasingly  felt. 
The  only  approach  to  such  a  work 
is  the  thick  quarto  of  Fenton's 
'  Tour  in  Pembrokeshire/  which  is 
poor  and  incomplete  enough  as  a 
thorough  guide  to  the  county,  but 
still  the  best  that  is  attainable.  Mr. 
Gosse's  well-known  book  on  Tenby 
has  an  interest  of  its  own  for  those 
who  love  natural  science,  and  his 
notes  on  the  localities,  though  wordy, 
will  be  found  useful  and  interesting. 
His  language  is,  however,  sometimes 
open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of 
inaccuracy,  and  his  boatmen  seem 
at  times  to  have  worked  upon  his 
sense  of  wonder  by  evolving  narra- 
tives out  of  their  own  consciousness. 
He  tells  a  story  of  a  whole  family 
party  being  lost  m  a  cavern  in  a  par- 
ticular position  by  the  incoming  of 
the  tide,  which  is  open  to  Jhe  two- 
fold objection,  first  that  no  such 
family  was  ever  lost  in  the  cavern, 
and,  secondly,  there  is  no  cavern. 
Mr.  Gosse's  book  is  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tenby,  and 
will  not  give  much  help  to  the  gene- 
ral tourist  Mrs.  Gwynne's  *  Tenby 
Souvenir '  is  wealthy  in  photographs, 
and  her  '  Guide-book/  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  accurate  and  useful,  as  also 
Mr.  Mason's  'Guide-book.'  'Mur- 
ray's Handbook  for  South  Wales ' 
(i860),  is  of  scanty  use,  being  very 
meagre  and  limited.  '  Cliffe's  Guide 
to  South  Wales'  is  for  better,  and 
greatly  to  be  commended.  The  gene- 
ral guide-books  are  not  always  accu- 
rate! echoing  from  each  other  and 
borrowing  from  each  other  long  after 
the  purloined  bit  of  information  has 
a  truth  in  it.  Thus, '  Black's  Guide ' 
tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  pier  are 
the  remains  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Julian.  Many,  many  years  ago 
there  was  such  a  chapel,  and  in  the 
'  ages  of  faith '  the  fishermen  would 
duly  pay  their  dole  before  ven- 
turing on  the  waters,  and  faithfully 


apportion  their  tithes  afterwards.  In 
return,  the  good  priest  would  duly 
say  mass  for  a  safe  and  prosperous 
voyage.  But  he  would  be  a  cunning 
man  who  could  find  any  remains 
now,  as  they  have  been  altogether 
dispersed  for  years.  '  Black's  Guide ' 
states  that  coaches  start  daily  in 
various  directions.  The  fact  is,  that 
Tenby  does  not  possess  a  single  coach 
at  the  present  time  plying  in  any  di- 
rection. There  should  also  be  men- 
tioned some  casual  pamphlets  and 
some  Teprints  from  the  '  Arcbae- 
ologia  Cambriensis.'  There  is  the 
curious  and  valuable  work,  of  con- 
siderable archaeological  value,  enti- 
tled '  Etchings  of  Tenby/  by  the  late 
Charles  Norris,  the  sketches  of 
which  preserve  many  ancient  edi- 
fices, which  have  been  since  de- 
stroyed, and  are  illustrative  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Flemish  architecture. 
The  book  is  scarce,  but  when  ob- 
tained, will  repay  any  study  we 
give  to  the  drawings.  In  the  '  Cam- 
brian Register'  for  1799  there  is 
incorporated,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fenton,  the  sub- 
stance of  a  manuscript  history  of 
Pembrokeshire  by  George  Owen, 
Lord  of  Kernes.  We  can  only  regret 
that  this  quaint  and  valuable  work 
has  suffered  from  excessive  editor- 
ship, and  presents  many  a  hiatus 
valde  deflendus.  As  it  is,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly worth  reading.  We  may  also 
mention,  under  the  head  of  Tenby 
literature,  Mrs.  Norton's  powerful 
novel, '  Lost  and  Saved.'  The  open- 
ing scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in 
Tenby,  and  the  residence  of  Beatrice 
Brooke,  called  the  '  Home/  is  popu- 
larly identified  with  the  charming 
retreat  of  Water-winch.  I  do  not 
know  Mrs.  Norton's  authority  for  her 
story  of  two  bishops  residing  at 
Tenby,  but  it  is  a  very  good  one — how 
two  bishops  used  to  hang  out  signals, 
statingwhatweretheplans  for  dinner 
until  the  flag  of  one  of  the  episcopal 
castles  was  '  hauled  down/  in  token 
of  cheerful  surrender  and  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  vanquished  to  dine 
with  his  right  rev.  brother.  '  Tenby/ 
continues  Mrs.  Norton,  '  lies  now 
among  the  scattered  ruins  that  speak 
of  quaint  histories  and  warlike 
times,  clad  in  a  cheerful  smile.  The 
sunshine   gleaming  on  her  slate- 
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roofed  houses  lights  up  a  hundred 
lovely  nooks  in  Carmarthen  Bay; 
in  every  nook  a  home,  where,  if  the 
luxury  of  gastronomic  bishops  be  not 
attainable,  there  is  content  and 
elegance,  and  much  merriment 
Laughter  sounds  through  the  honey- 
suckle hedges  that  trail  down  the 
high  banks  to  the  very  sands  of  the 
sea;  and  peeps  of  pretty  gardens 
with  more  variety  of  flowers  than 
it  would  seem  possible  could  be 
crammed  into  the  small  space  de- 
light the  passer-by  with  bursts  of 
bloom  and  fragrance  as  he  roams 
along  his  shoreward  path/ 

Tenby  belongs  to  that  district 
which  was  called  Angiia  Transwal- 
liana,  or,  as  it  has  been  popularly 
called,  to  a  time  when  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
a  little  England  beyond  Wales.  The 
name  appears  to  be  merely  another 
form  of  Denbigh  according  to  a  very 
common  literal  change.  Welsh  deri- 
vations make  it  mean  'precipice/ 
*  promontory/  or  '  fortified  head- 
land,' which  yield  an  excellent  sense, 
but  the  etymology  is  insecure.  It 
belongs  to  a  portion  of  the  Welsh 
principality  which  perhaps  has 
never  been  really  Welsh.  It  is  said, 
upon  what  seems  to  be  really  very 
good,  evidence,  that  the  Danish 
pirates  or  fishermen  made  visits  or 
settlements  on  these  coasts,  and  the 
roving  Vikings  could  hardly  show 
better  taste  than  in  bringing  their 
tossed  barks  to  anchor  within  this 
quiet  bay.  After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, Tenby,  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  years,  with  a  varying  ad- 
mixture of  the  Welsh  element,  was 
essentially  an  English  town.  While 
the  Welsh  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence there  was  probably  a 
chronic  state  of  warfare  between  the 
Englishry  and  the  Welshry.  Tenby 
was  several  times  besieged,  and  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Welsh  princes. 
A  new  element  was  introduced  by 
a.  very  remarkable  chapter  of  na- 
tional history,  which  rests  on  ample 
authority.  This  was  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Flemings  into  Pembroke- 
shire and  into  the  peninsula  of 
Gower,  which,  through  all  history, 
has  held  aloof  from  Wales,  and  pre- 
serves a  distinctiveness  in  manner, 
costume,  and  language.    The  story 


is  told  us  by  William  of  Malnies- 
bury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
also  the  illustrious  Giraldus  Cam- 
briensis,  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  once  rector  of  Tenby.  It  seems 
that  a  great  inundation  of  sea  in  the 
Low  Countries  had  driven  many  of 
the  Flemings  from  land  and  home ; 
and  Henry  L,  being  on  good  terms 
with  Count  Baldwin,  transplanted 
large  colonies  of  the  Flemings  into 
Anglicized  Wales,  where  they 
might  act  as  a  barrier  against  the 
native  population.  Forty  years 
later,  Henry  II.  brought  over 
another  colony  of  Flemings,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers ;  this  served  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  Flemish  element  To 
the  present  day  this  Flemish  element 
is  clearly  discernible,  and  gives 
constant  employment  to  the  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  of  archaeologists. 
Until  a  late  period  there  were  many 
remains  of  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  Flemish-Norman  period ; 
the  old  walls,  which  once  completely 
girdled  the  town,  and  of  which  vast 
and  massive  remains  exist,  are 
mainly  Anglo-Norman;  their  height 
was  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Spa- 
nish Armada,  and  an  inscription  on 
a  stone  still  records  that  famous 
date.  Within  five  years,  Tenby 
underwent  two  sieges  during  the 
Parliamentary  War.  The  brave 
little  town  appears  to  be  intensely 
loyal ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell  owned 
that  it  gave  him  more  trouble  than 
he  had  ever  looked  for.  The  Eng- 
lishry in  Pembrokeshire  formed 
nearly,  at  this  time,  a  palatinate, 
endowed  with  many  royal  privileges, 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  being  Lords 
Palatine.  Old  George  Owen,  the 
Elizabethan  historian,  says,  with 
just  enthusiasm, '  If  Pembrokeshire 
people  were  the  means  of  subduing 
Ireland  and  Wales  to  the  kings  of 
England,  the  one  being  a  kingdom 
and  the  other  a  principality,  what 
glory  can  be  greater  and  what  praise 
more  worthy,  and  what  other  coun- 
tries in  the  land  may  vaunt  them- 
selves of  such  valiant  attempts  and 
happy  success?  and  therefore  no 
marvel  that  this  country  was  mag- 
nified above  all  the  rest  of  Wales  to 
be  a  County  Palatine:  and  well 
might  the  Kings  of  England  call 
o  a 
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this  their  little  England  beyond 
"Wales/  Since  the  Restoration, 
Tenby  has  been  so  happy  as  not  to 
possess  a  history.  It  passed,  in- 
deed, into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. Its  fisheries  were  always 
famous;  but  the  Tenby  fishermen 
were  hardly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  their  own  fisheries,  and  for  many 
years  the  harvest  of  the  seas  was 
mainly  reaped  by  the  Brixham 
fimacks.  Matters  in  this  respect 
are,  however,  materially  mended, 
and  the  Tenby  fishermen  are  now  a 
numerous  and  very  deserving  class 
of  men.  '  I  suppose/  writes  the 
late  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  'the  trade  of 
'Tenby  is  chiefly  that  which  results 
from  making  our  many  summer 
visitors  happy,  healthy,  and  com- 
fortable. But  from  the  earliest 
time  there  was  a  considerable  trade 
in  fish;  and  now  Tenby  has  not 
Altogether  lost  its  name  in  this  re- 
spect. I  was  once  in  the  large 
market  of  Taunton,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  asked  the  price  of  some 
soles.  I  was  told  they  were  ten- 
pence  per  pound ;  in  reply  to  which 
I  stated  that  I  had  often  bought 
them  for  fourpence  per  pound. 
"That  can  bo  only  in  Tenby  Bay, 
sir,"  was  the  answer  the  good  fish- 
wife gave  me.  It  showed  her 
knowledge  of  her  business,  and  the 
good  reputation  of  our  town.'  A 
sudden  change  of  fashion  which 
drew  attention  to  the  scenic  beauties 
of  Tenby  was  a  good  thing  for  this 
pretty  town,  which  might  otherwise 
have  shared  the  obscurity  of  Dart- 
mouth, Salcombe,  and  Fowey.  Yet 
•for  many  years  the  rate  of  progress 
was  only  very  languid.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  between  the  census 
of  185 1  and  that  of  1861  the  popu- 
lation did  not  vary  by  a  single  unit. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
there  has  been  greatly  increased 
animation,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  palmiest  days  of  Tenby  are 
still  to  come.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  any  special  climatic  merits 
that  would  give  the  place  any  pre- 
cise medical  value  as  a  health  re- 
sort ;  but  the  town  is  very  healthy, 
consumptive  patients  prosper  here, 
rheumatic  cases  are  almost  un- 
known; the  tides  rise  to  a  great 
height,  displacing  a  vast  amount  of 


air,  and  bringing  the  plentiful 
oceanic  ozone,  while  the  exhilarat- 
ing breezes,  the  sapphire  summer 
lights,  the  deep  sea,  green  beneath 
the  sun  and  blue  beneath  the  cloud, 
the  cathedral- like  frontage  of  long, 
embattled  otitis,  and  the  quaint, 
mixed  interest  belonging  to  a  dis- 
trict partly  English,  partly  Flemish, 
partly  Welsh,  will  give  a  permanent 
and  heightened  reputation  to  this 
neighbourhood. 

We  stroll  out  now  to  see  the 
town.  We  first  take  a  nearer  and 
then  a  more  remote  view.  The  great 
promenade  here  is  the  Castle  Walk. 
Whether  there  ever  was  a  castle  on 
Castle  Hill  seems  doubtful;  the 
only  evidence  is  the  keep,  where 
is  the  flagstaff  [of  the  coastguard 
station.  Those  who  know  Ilfra- 
combe  are  always  reminded  of  the 
Capstone  Walk  there;  but  to  our 
mind  the  Capstone  Walk  is  the  finer. 
A  terraced  walk  skirts  the  sea, 
a  low  parapet  marking  it  off  from 
the  shelving  or  precipitous  rock. 
Other  walks  climb  the  green  hill 
and  curve  around  it;  and  on  one 
side  are  the  ancient  castellated  re- 
mains. The  summit  is  crowned  by 
the  well-known  memorial  statue  to 
'Albert  Dda'— Albert  the  Good.  The 
funds  for  this  statue  were  raised  by 
subscription  throughout  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  and  Tenby  was 
selected  as  the  locality.  The  site 
was  given  by  Mr.  Philipps,  of  Picton 
Castle,  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
Castle  Hill.  The  monument  is 
not  a  local  monument,  but  a  na- 
tional monument.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  the  Queen  herself  would 
inaugurate  the  statue,  but  her  Ma- 
jesty on  this  occasion  was  unable  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Welsh.  After 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  most  appropriately  unveil  a 
monument  to  his  father,  raised  by 
the  people  of  Wales ;  but  through 
some  mistake  the  Prince  did  not 
come.  The  boy,  Prince  Arthur, 
came  down  to  Tenby  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  was  then  a  noble  lad  of 
sixteen,  and  acquitted  himself  re- 
markably well,  winning  all  hearts ; 
possessing  also,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  a  remarkably  rich  clear 
voice.  And  what  a  aay  that  was 
for  Tenby !  I  did  not  see  it  myself ; 
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but  a  volume  has  been  published 
about  the  statue ;  and  the  little  town, 
in  all  its  history,  never  saw  such 
a  day  of  excitement  and  festivity. 
The  details  relating  to  the  progress 
and  achievement  of  the  work  will 
be  found  full  of  interest.  The 
statue  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
beautiful  Castle  Hill,  and  must 
be  a  landmark  from  afar  to  the 
sailor  as  he  comes  through  the 
Sound,  or  trends  round  the  bay  of 
Carmarthen.  A  costly  piece  of 
plate  was  afterwards  presented  to 
Mr.  White,  the  Mayor,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  the  Queen  took 
great  interest,  mainly  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  event. 

That  rocky  island  of  Si  Catharine, 
opposite  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
promontory,  is  a  central  object  of 
interest,  a  constant  point  of  de- 
parture and  return.  At  low  water 
the  island  is  island  no  more;  you 
are  at  liberty  to  explore  it ;  but  to 
explore  it  with  any  thoroughness 
you  must  be  content  to  wade  through 
the  pools  left  by  the  receding  tide. 
One  of  the  easiest  and  earliest 
expeditions  you  will  make  from 
Tenby  will  be  to  the  isle  of  Caldy. 
It  is  nearly  three  miles.  From 
Tenby  beach  you  can  see  persons 
walking  on  Caldy  beach  without 
using  a  telescope.  Permission 
should  be  asked,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  readily  given.  It  is  best  to  take 
a  sailing-boat  with  two  men,  who 
will  also  row  if  necessary.  There  is 
at  times  rather  a  heavy  sea  or 
*  loop '  on ;  but  at  other  times  the 
sea  is  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond. 
With  a  favouring  breeze  you  may 
get  over  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  even  less;  or  it  is  quite 
possible  that  you  may  toss  about 
for  three  or  four  hours  before  you 
are  able  to  effect  a  landing.  At  all 
times  the  landing  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult operation.  The  island  has 
lately  been  purchased  by  a  new 
proprietor,  who  will  probably  bring 
it  to  high  perfection.  There  is  a 
considerable  exportation  of  lime- 
stone from  here.  Some  parts  of  the 
island  are  extremely  pretty;  little 
Drinksome  Bay  especially,  and  the 
gorse-covered  common  above  it,  the 
frequent  haunt  of  snipe  and  wood- 
cock.   The  island  is  overrun  with 


rabbits,  and  the  more  they  aro 
destroyed  the  more  they  increase 
and  multiply.  The  mansion  is  a 
modern-looking  edifice;  but  on 
investigation  some  precious  anti- 
quarian remains  will  be  discovered. 
These  consist  of  some  remains  of 
the  old  priory.  These  are  chiefly 
to  be  detected  in  the  offices  and  out- 
houses, in  a  spiral  staircase,  in  a 
groined  roof,  in  odd-shapen  door- 
ways, in  the  tracery  of  the  east 
window.  Here,  we  can  venture  to 
say,  was  the  refectory,  and  here  the 
dormitory;  here  the  chapel,  and 
here  the  ancient  tower.  The  climate 
is  extremely  mild,  milder  even  than 
Tenby.  There  are  ponds  filled  with 
gold  and  silver  fish,  and  choice 
flowers  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
walled  gardens.  The  secluded  gar- 
dens, the  fish-ponds,  the  old  mo- 
nastic remains,  give  a  peculiar 
charm  to  Caldy.  There  is  a  church- 
school  here,  built  by  some  good 
clergyman  residing  in  Tenby,  who 
thought  it  a  pity  that  the  islanders 
should  not  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  grace,  and  used  to  minister 
here.  The  inhabitants  used  to- 
number  nearly  two  hundred,  but 
now  average  about  eighty.  The 
cliffs  at  the  back  of  the  island  are 
frequented  by  countless  wild  birds. 
'The  young  birds  of  some  of  the 
species  are  of  very  excellent  flavour, 
and  when  dressed  as  wild-duck 
would  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  them/ — Mrs.  Qivynn's  Guide. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  island  is 
a  lighthouse  erected  by  the  Trinity 
Board,  who  are  about  to  substitute 
for  the  present  lights  others  of 
greater  brilliancy  and  power.  Some 
curious  remains  have  been  found  at 
Caldy,  belonging  to  the  old  priory, 
and  you  may  always  see,  on  the 
ledges  of  the  cliffs,  samphire  grow- 
ing in  great  abundance. 

The  great  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tenby  are  its  caverns, , 
cliffs,  and  castles.  Of  the  cliffs  and 
caverns  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Castles  you  may  have  to  any  extent 
you  choose.  Almost  every  hillock 
has  its  castle.  Some  of  them,  from 
the  slendemess  of  the  antique  re- 
mains, would  hardly  be  worth  cata- 
loguing, while  to  others  there  be- 
longs an  interest  that  is  absolutely 
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unique.  So  numerous  are  these 
remains,  that  hardly  any  part  of 
England  is  equally  castellated,  and 
you  suspect  that  Pembrokeshire  has 
dropped  behind,  relatively  speaking, 
in  comparison  with  other  counties ; 
that  there  once  belonged  to  it  a  stir 
of  arms,  a  movement  of  society,  a 
political  importance,  with  which  its 
state  at  the  present  day  can  hardly 
compare.  It  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand this  when  we  recollect  that 
Milford  Haven  was  then  the  high 
road  to  Ireland,  in  days  when  Liver- 
pool did  not  exist,  and  a  great  port 
for  the  Continent  At  one  time 
there  was  so  great  an  immigration 
of  Irish  through  this  route  of  Tenby, 
that  there  was  an  Irish  epoch  as 
well  as  a  Flemish  epoch.  It  should 
here  be  said  that  Milford  Haven  is 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  attrac- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby. 
Imogen's  lines  in  Cymbeline  will 
be  remembered — 

•  How  far  Is  It  -* 

To  fh!f  blessed  Mil  ford  ?  And  by  the  tray, 
Tell  me  bow  Wales  was- made  so  happy  as 
To  inherit  such  a  baveru' 

It  will  be  remembered  how,  in 
the  Queen's  Journal,  her  Majesty 
describes  herself  and  the  Prince  as 
being  greatly  impressed  by  it;  and 
no  wonder.  There  is  hardly  any 
such  habour  in  the  world :  'Eio  and 
St.  Francisco  may  rival,  but  do  not 
surpass  it;  Cork  and  Naples  are  no 
more  to  be  compared  with  it  than 
the  Wye  is  with  the  Thames  as  a 
navigable  river.'  If  you  look  at  the 
map,  you  will  perceive  how  the 
inlets  of  the  haven  receiving  the 
tributary  country  streams— those 
streams  always  so  pure,  dark,  and 
rapid,  making  the  country  side 
musical  with  enlivening  rills — 
pierce  and  deeply  ramify  through 
the  Demetian  land.  The  haven  is 
very  easily  reached  from  Tenby.  On 
the  way  you  would  do  well  to  look 
at  the  interesting  ivied  ruins  of  tho 
episcopal  palace  of  Lamphey;  the 
ivied  oriel  window  is  particularly 
good.  The  railway  brings  you  past 
Pembroke  and  Pembroke  Dock,  or, 
as  the  natives  call  it,  Pater.  Now 
Pembroke  Dock  is  only  a  depressing 
kind  of  place.  It  looks  large  and 
imposing,  as  you  descend  to  it  from 


a 'height  through  an  uncommonly 
bad  road.    But  it  is  always  in  a 
state  of  commercial  crisis ;  the  rents 
are  generally  going  down,  the  busi- 
ness firms  are  generally  breaking 
up  ;  it  is  always  feeding  on  unsub- 
stantial visions,  which,  like  a  mirage, 
retreat  more   and   more  into  the 
despairing  distance.    But  there  is 
the  beautiful  haven,  however.    You 
may  wander  miles  and  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  you  are  in  the  haven 
still.    And  this  is  the  secret  of  so 
much  failure  and  disappointment. 
Why  should  not  Pembroke  Dock 
be  as  famous  as  the  docks  of  Liver- 
pool and  London  ?  The  natural  ad- 
vantages are  at  least  as  great    Mil- 
ford is  a  day '8  sail  nearer  to  America 
than  Liverpool,  and  escapes  all  intri- 
cate navigation  of  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel The  immense  haven  is  in  perfect 
quiet  while  storms  rage  without, 
and  nearly  all  the  fleets  of  Europe 
might  repose  in  its  broad  bosom. 
And  yet  Milford  has  not  now  any- 
thing like  the   fame   and   conse- 
quence  which  it   once  possessed. 
Here  Henry  VII.  landed   his  in- 
vading army ;  and  Cromwell  made 
it  his  chief  military  station  for  Ire- 
land and  the  Continent.    It  will  be 
easily  perceived  how  a  great  naval 
emporium  like  this,  in  full  energy* 
and   activity,  would   add   to  the 
vitality  of  all  the  district  Now  that 
there  is  full  railway  communication 
with  London,  and  within  the  last 
few  days  with  Manchester,  we  will 
trust  that  the  prospect  is  brighten- 
ing for  the  hopes  of  Milford  Haven. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Nelson  pointed  out  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  a  great  naval  depdt,  and 
the  fact  that  during  winds  favour- 
able for  the  egress  of  ships  from 
Brest  and    Rochefort,  it  was  the 
only  harbour  from  which  a  fleet 
could  sail  to  meet  them  from  the 
south-western  coast  of  England.    It 
is  time  that  the  vast  military  im- 
portance of  the  position  should  re- 
ceive fall  justice.  For  ages  past  the 
trade  of  our  land  has  been  shifting^ 
northwards ;  but  there  may  yet  be  a 
reflux  of  the  tide,  and  could  we 
pierce  through  the  vista  of  centuries, 
we  might  behold  Milford  even  as 
Manchester,    and     Pembrokeshire* 
as  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
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And  now  for  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  castles.  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark  will  be  recollected,  that  one 
of  the  old  castles  in  Wales  would 
contain  all  that  he  had  seen  in  Scot- 
land. The  castle  most  accessible  by 
rail  and  road  is  that  of  Manorbier, 
and  many  will  argue  that  it  is  also 
pre-eminent  in  attractions.  Such 
at  least  was  the  opinion  of  that 
famous  old  writer  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
Tillage,  and  who  has  described  it  in 
glowing  words  well  worth  quotation. 
'  The  castle  called  Maenor  Pyrr,  that 
is,  the  mansion  of  Pyrrus,  who  also 
possessed  the  island  of  Chalday, 
which  the  Welsh  called  Inys  Pyr, 
ox  the  island  of  Pyrrus,  is  distant 
about  three  miles  from  Pembroch. 
It  is  excellently  well  defended  by 
turrets  and  bulwarks,  and  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  extending 
on  the  western  side  towards  the  sea- 
port, having  on  the  northern  and 
southern  sides  a  fine  fishpond  under 
its  walls,  as  conspicuous  for  its 
grand  appearance  as  for  the  depth 
of  its  waters,  and  a  beautiful  orchard 
on  the  same  side,  enclosed  on  one 
part  by  a  vineyard,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  wood  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
jection of  its  rocks,  and  the  height 
of  its  hazel  trees.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  promontory,  between  the 
castle  and  the  church,  near  the  site 
of  a  very  large  lake  and  mill,  a 
rivulet  of  never-failing  water  flows 
through  a  valley  rendered  sandy  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds.  Towards 
the  west  the  Severn  Sea,  bending  its 
course  to  Ireland,  enters  a  hollow 
hay  at  some  distance  from  the  castle ; 
and  the  southern  rocks,  if  extended 
a  little  further  towards  the  north, 
would  render  it  a  most  excellent 
harbour  for  shipping.  From  this 
point  of  sight  you  will  see  almost  all 
the  ships  from  Great  Britain  which 
the  east  wind  drives  upon  the  Irish 
coast  daringly  brave  the  inconstant 
wave  and  the  raging  sea.  This 
country  is  well  supplied  with  corn, 
sea  fish, and  imported  wines;  and 
what  is  preferable  to  every  other 
advantage  from  its  vicinity  to  Ire- 
bind,  it  is  tempered  by  a  salubrious 
air.  Demetia  [this  denotes  a  pro- 
vince much  more  extensive  than 
Pembroke],  therefore,  with  its  seven 


cantreds,  is  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  district 
of  Wales;  Pembroch,  the  finest 
part  of  the  province  of  Demetia; 
and  the  place  I  have  just  described 
the  most  delightful  part  of  Pem- 
broch. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
Maenor  Pirr  is  the  pleasantest  spot 
in  Wales;  and  the  author  may  be 
pardoned  for  having  thus  extolled 
his  native  soil,  his  genial  territory, 
with  a  profusion  of  praise  and  ad- 
miration/ 

The  lake,  the  vineyard,  and  the 
mill  have  all  disappeared,  and  the 
old  light  and  festivity  of  Manorbier 
seems  for  ever  to  have  departed; 
but  this  castle  by  the  sea  is  still 
almost  unique  in  its  picturesque 
attraction.  As  Mr.  Gosse  points  out, 
the  sea-bird,  pursuing  a  straight 
line  from  this  little  bay  of  Manor- 
bier, would  find  no  rest  for  its  foot 
until  it  reached  the  Southern  Pole. 
Looking  westward,  headland  upon 
headland  stretches  out  in  long  per- 
spective, and  the  sea  works  galleries 
in  the  projecting  cliffe.  You  may 
pleasantly  spend  some  hours  in 
working  through  the  details  of  the 
old  castle.  It  has  a  distinctive 
character  of  its  own;  it  is  not  a 
battlemented  fortress  like  Pembroke 
Castle,  designed  for  solid  work  in 
the  wars,  but  was  a  choice  country 
residence  of  one  of  high  rank  and 
high  estate ;  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion will  indicate  that  those  old  days 
possessed  better  notions  of  luxury 
and  convenience  than  are  generally 
ascribed  to  them.  Some  rooms  are 
even  still  in  a  habitable  state,  or 
might  easily  be  rendered  so.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  largest  room 
extant  was  kitchen  or  chapel,  and 
the  double  idea  has  been  carried  out 
in  our  modern  days,  for  divine  ser- 
vice has  sometimes  been  held  here, 
and  sometimes  it  has  served  as  a 
banquet-room  for  summer  revellers. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  has  done  the  oratorical 
here,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
natives.  After  passing  through  the 
gateway,  where  you  easily  trace  the 
double  portcullis,  yon  enter  on 
the  green  turf  of  the  broad  inner 
court,  where  men-at-arms  would  be 
drawn  up  for  service,  or  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  little  village  which 
nestled  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
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castle  might  take  refuge  in  the  time 
of  danger.    The  old  Flemish  cha- 
racter of  the  Tillage  is  still  visible, 
notably  in  the  character  of  the  old 
church  tower.    The  work  of  restora- 
tion proceeds  slowly  in  the  church, 
which  has  several  points  of  interest. 
Nearly  all  the  guide-books  errone- 
ously speak  of  its  arches,  which 
certainly  have  a  heavy  and  quaint 
character;  but  in  point  of  fact  they 
are  not  really  arches,  but  some  parts 
of  the  old  walls,  being  scooped  out 
give  a  rough  notion  that  we  have 
here  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
ponderous  arches  in  existence.    In 
the  catalogue   of  Manorbier  cele- 
brities we  must  not  omit  a  Cromlech, 
which  is  famous  among  those  over 
whose  minds  the  subject  of  Crom- 
lechs possesses  a  peculiar  fascination. 
We  are,  however,  now  dealing  not 
with  Droidical  remains,  but  with  ba- 
ronial castles.    Carew  Castle  is  ano- 
ther famous   edifice  which  every 
visitor  to  Tenby  is  expected  to  know 
intimately.    Some  characteristics  of 
Manorbier  are  here  heightened.  We 
see  here,  even  more  than  at  Manor- 
bier, the  domestic  character  of  ba- 
ronial architecture.     We  have  not 
only  the  ramparts  and  bastions  of 
Plantagenet  times,    but  the  carv- 
ings and  oriels  of  Elizabethan  days. 
Very  much  of  the  castle  has  been  re- 
built since  the  time  that  Henry  VII. 
was  entertained  here  on  his  way 
from  Milford  Haven  to  the  field  of 
Bosworth.      The   first    heiress   of 
Carew  of  whom  we  hear  possessed 
seven  other  castles  besides  this  as 
her  marriage  dowry :  this  was  the 
famous  Nesta,  a  great  heroine  in 
Welsh  story.    The  castle  has  not 
much  elevation,  but  the  ruins  are 
v  very  perfect,  and  it  is  nobly  placed 
upon  a  neck  of  land  between  two 
estuaries  of  Milford  Haven.    Hard 
by  the  castle,  and  probably  of  much 
higher  antiquity,  is  an  ancient  cross 
with  an  undecipherable  inscription. 
In   historical    interest    Pembroke 
Castle  is  supreme.    When  the  tide 
is  up  in  the  broad  creek,  which 
nearly  insulates  the  castle,  the  emi- 
nent advantages  of  its  position  are 
perceived.  The  ancient  and  massive 
keep  is  unrivalled  in  its  way :  you 
gaze  up  to  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  of  circular  tower.    In  the  Civil 


Wars  it  held  out  for  seventeen  days 
after  the  rest  of  the  castle  was  taken, 
and  then  only  surrendered  when  its 
copious  spring  of  fresh  water  was 
discovered  and  choked  up  by  the 
foe.  '  We  have  more  trouble/  wrote 
one  of  Cromwell's  generals,  '  with 
these  Welshmen  than  we  looked  to 
have ;  and  the  seaport  town  of 
Tenby  holdeth  out  as  though  she 
thought  herself  to  be  Pembroke 
Castle.'  As  you  stand  on  a  bridge 
thrown  over  one  of  the  many  in- 
lets of  Milford  Haven,  you  catch 
the  best  view  of  the  scarped  rock, 
of  the  massive  gateway,  and  the 
great  cavern  called  the  Hogan, 
which  served  the  old  castle  as  a 
dungeon.  These  three  castles— 
Manorbier,  Carew,  and  Pembroke — 
are  the  most  famous  ruined  castles 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby. 
There  are  many  others  which  might 
be  enumerated,  but  the  visitor  had 
better  make  out  a  list  for  himself, 
and  examine  them  so  far  as  his 
ability  and  inclination  extend.  The 
three  we  have  just  named  are  really 
indispensable  to  the  tourist.  They 
have  all  characteristics  in  common. 
On  each  rain-worn  battlement  and 
wall  we  might  discern  the  prophetic 
scroll,  'Your  fathers,  where  are 
they?'  Each  is  eloquent  with  the 
irony  of  fate,  the  illusions  of  great- 
ness, the  tyranny  of  time.  Moon- 
beams and  starbeams,  as  the  poets 
have  always  told  us,  lend  to  each 
a  tenderness,  witchery,  and  solem- 
nity, such  as  the  perfected  abodes 
never  knew;  and  while  Nature  thus 
comes  with  morning  splendours  and 
her  evening  tenderness  and  languor, 
with  her  grasses  and  mosses,  her 
soothing  touches  and  immortal  airs, 
we  are  able  to  read  as  in  a  parable 
still  more  salutary  lessons  than 
these,  and  comprehend  how  loss  and 
failure,  and  decay  and  death  are 
instinct  with  beauty  'and  meaning 
and  hope. 

There  is  just  one  castle  in  the 
county  which  stands  in  strong  relief 
against  these  ruined  edifices.  This 
is  Picton  Castle,  which  for  many 
hundred  years  has  never  ceased  to 
be  an  inhabited  dwelling,  and  is  a 
strong  and  curious  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present  In  visiting 
Picton  you  may  conveniently  throw 
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in  other  places  exceedingly  worthy 
of  a  visit  and  investigation.  Now 
let  me  plan  a  day's  excursion  for 
yon,  which  for  scenic  beauty  can 
hardly  be  equalled  in  the  county. 
You  go  by  an  early  train  to  Nar- 
berth. At  Narberth  itself  there  is 
not  very  much  to  be  seen,  though 
its  environs  are  of  striking  beauty ; 
a  church  so  hideous  that  it  ought 
to  be  peremptorily  restored  forth- 
with, an  ancient  castle  whose  very 
rains  have   been  ruined,  and  its 

Sleasaunce  now  adapted  to  the  mo- 
em  use  of  a  croquet  ground,  and 
perhaps  the  streets  will  all  be 
choked  with  cattle  on  a  fair  day — 
an  arrangement  which  has  its  draw- 
backs, but  must  be  admitted  to  be 
picturesque.  You  have  written 
overnight  to  the  Butzen  to  procure 
the  necessary  conveyance,  and  you 
first  proceed  in  the  direction  of 
Llawhaden  Castle.  Once  there  was 
a  strong  rivalry  between  Narberth 
and  Tenby,  because  Narberth  ob- 
tained the  right  of  holding  a  mar- 
ket, which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
deadly  injury  to  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  Tenby.  It  was  part  of  that 
old  pestilent  doctrine  that  you  did 
good  to  yourself  when  you  did  in- 
jury to  a  neighbour;  and,  alas !  the 
doctrine  has  been  tried  in  a  much 
wider  field  than  those  presented  by 
little  provincial  towns.  In  most  of 
our  wars  it  was  thought  that  we 
were  greatly  adding  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  England  if  we  could  only 
fatally  injure  the  prosperity  of 
France  and  Spain ;  but  now  men  are 
slowly  beginning  to  find  out  that 
co-operation  and  not  competition  is 
the  true  secret  of  national  wealth— 
a  prelude  to  a  reign  of  love,  a  pro- 
mise of  that  age  when  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Tenby  and 
Narberth  have  both  got  their  mar- 
kets; the  same  traders  amicably 
attend  both ;  it  is  better  for  both : 
which  things  are  an  allegory.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  this  moralising 
goes  on  as  you  are  driving  in  the 
direction  of  Llawhaden  Castle.  This 
was  formerly  one  of  the  residences 
of  the  Bishop  of  St  Davids.  It 
was  said  that  at  St.  Davids  he  lived 
as  a  bishop,  at  Llawhaden  as  a 
baron,  and  at  Lamphey  as  a  coun- 


try gentleman.  At  present,  by  the 
way,  he  lives  at  Abergwili  Palace,  a 
pleasant  country  house,  a  mile  or 
two  out  of  Carmarthen,  in  the  plea- 
sant and  picturesque  vale  of  Towy. 
The  broad  rapid  stream  of  the 
eastern  Cleddy  washes  the  base  of 
the  baronial  hill  of  Llawhaden,  and 
comes  down  to  the  walls  of  its 
prettily  restored  church,  and  hurries 
on  to  meet  its  sister  stream  of  the 
western  Cleddy,  and  both  are  lost 
in  the  tidal  waters  of  an  estuary 
branch  of  Milford  Haven.  You 
come  down  to  Canaston  bridge,  and 
the  old  forest  of  Canaston  extends 
for  many  miles.  None  of  the  trees 
attain  any  size ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  most  genuine  forest  dis- 
trict in  the  country,  and  from  its 
higher  knolls  the  eye  embraces  a 
vast  sweep  of  wilderness  of  verdure. 
If  you  drive  through  the  Slebech 
grounds  when  the  tide  is  up  and 
the  flowering  gorse  is  out,  you  are 
able  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious landscapes  possible.  You 
now  enter  upon  the  adjacent  de- 
mesne of  Ficton  Castle,  one  of  those 
houses,  not  too  many,  where  tourists 
receive  a  hearty  permission  to  exa- 
mine the  locality.  In  the  Picton 
wood,  stretching  down  to  the  water- 
side, you  will  find  the  only  really 
good  timber  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of 
Stackpole  Court  and  some  parts  of 
the  bank  of  the  Teify.  You  still 
trace  the  ancient  moat,  now  planted 
with  trees,  which  once  surrounded 
the  castle,  and  sitting  in  the  embra- 
sure of  windows  where  the  walls 
are  five  feet  thick,  realise  how  our 
ancestors  could  build  for  security 
and  warmth.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
offices  that  you  find  the  groined 
ceilings  and  other  evidences  of  anti- 
quity, and  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  modern  port  of  the  building 
erected  by  the  late  Lord  Milford 
detracts  from  its  effect  as  much  as 
it  adds  to  its  convenience.  The 
conservatories  and  gardens  are  on 
a  very  splendid  scale;  formerly 
there  was  a  deer  park  belonging  to 
the  castle  at  Kilgetty,  but  the  deer 
have  now  disappeared.  From  Pic- 
ton, Haverfordwest  is  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  from  thence  you 
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can  return  to  Tenby  by  rail  with 
the  interruption  of  the  ferry  be- 
tween Neyland  and  Pater. 

Stackpole  Court  is  the  other  great 
show-house  of  Pembrokeshire.  Its 
terrace  views  are  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  there  is  a  system  of 
lakes  spanned  by  fine  bridges  and 
abounding  with  waterfowl,  but  in 
summer  showing  too  much  weed. 
The  last  Thane  of  Cawdor  was 
honourably  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  in  the  restoration  of  churches. 
He  lies  himself  in  a  mortuary  chapel 
of  Chenton  Church,  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  park,  and  surrounded 
by  other  monuments,  which  make 
this  a  remarkable  church  among 
churches  which,  as  a  rule,  are  little 
deserving  of  remark.  Near  Stack- 
pole  is  also  the  church  of  St.  Petvon ; 
and  there  is  a  wild  legend  in  the 
place  that  a  headless  lady  in  her 
carriage,  with  a  headless  coachman 
and  headless  horses,  are  constantly 
whirling  about.  The  air  here  is 
thought  very  healthy ;  and  Fenton 
relates  that  it  was  a  regular  custom 
with  the  clergy  of  the  parish  regu- 
larly to  ascend  the  steeple  of  the 
church,  and  there,  with  much  com- 
posure, to  imbibe  that  salutary  air 
which  enabled  two  successive  clergy- 
men to  hold  the  living  for  a  hundred 
years  between  them. 

The  mention  of  Stackpole  brings 
ns  to  the  cliffs.  Stackpole  takes  its 
name  from  the  Stack  rocks—two 
isolated  and  lofty  crags,  the  home  of 
innumerable  thousands  of  wild  fowl. 
Whatever  else  is  omitted,  the  visitor 
must  not  pass  by  the  marvellous 
cliff  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  whole  line  of  coast  from  Giltar 
Point,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Tenby  to  St  Gowans,  de- 
serves a  sober  application  of  that  ill- 
used  epithet '  sublime.'  This  scenery 
culminates  at  St.  Gowans.  '  St. 
Gowan  is  by  some  identified  with  the 
Sir  Gawain,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
cycle  of  Arthurian  romance.  In  a 
chasm  between  perpendicular  rocks 
is  built  a  chapel  of  the  saint,  which 
exactly  fills  the  frontage  of  the  wild 
little  bay.  You  descend  by  a  series 
of  steps  to  this  remarkable  chapel 
hermitage.  If  concealment  were 
the  object  of  the  anchorite,  he  has 


well  attained  it,  for  '  from  the  sea 
the  chapel  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  rocks 
and  precipitous  cliffs ;  the  shore  of 
the  creek  being  also  almost  inacces- 
sible from  the  immense  number  of 
sharp  and  pointed  rocks  covering  its 
surface;  while  from  the  land  side 
no  one  unacquainted  with  the  spot 
would  for  an  instant  imagine  that 
beneath  the  cliff  seeming  to  end 
abruptly  in  a  precipitous  steep  over- 
hanging the  sea,  any  human  habita- 
tion could  possibly  be  concealed/ — 
Mrs.  Ghwynris  Guide.  Many  tradi- 
tions, superstitions,  and  curious 
customs  belong  to  the  chapel.  But 
without  these,  the  impression  pro- 
duced is  unique,  from  its  antiquity, 
simplicity,  and  loneliness,  and  these 
columnar  cliffs.  The  whole  of  the 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  strik- 
ing scenery,  but  the  effect  produced 
by  the  'caldron'  surpassed  in  it* 
awful  grandeur  anything  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  an  immense  cir- 
cular pit,  one  of  Nature's  castled 
keeps,  with  the  vastness  which  the 
human  imagination  would  fail  in 
imitating,  and  brings  before  the  eye, 
from  the  height  of  its  sheer  walls, 
a  sort  of  realization  of  the  awful 
idea  of  the  bottomless  pit  For  un- 
broken miles  along  this  coast  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  vessel 
to  make  land.  I  saw  this  matchless 
scenery  late  in  the  evening,  when 
the  last  parting  daylight  greatly 
heightened  the  mystical  effect,  and 
the  perfect  stillness  was  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  shriek  of  the  sea- 
fowl  and  the  boom  of  the  wave. 
The  exploration  of  these  cliffs  is  a 
matter  of  much  hazard ;  the  tempta- 
tion of  obtaining  the  eggs  of  the  sea- 
fowl  is  often  a  fatal  one:  it  so  hap- 
pened that  both  on  the  day  before 
and  the  day  after  my  visit  a  young 
man  was  killed  by  a  fall  over  the 
cliffs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
a  double  catastrophe  is  not  often 
paralleled.4* 

All  along  this  coast  there  is  a 
succession  of  magnificent  caverns, 

*  I  myself  had  a  heavy  carriage  accident 
here  on  the  evening  of  June  6th,  and  with 
all  my  parly  was  most  hospitably  entertained 
for  the  night  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Flimsteao) 
Farm,  to  whom  I  return  grateful  thanks. 
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most  of  them  floored  with  the  lovely 
purple  pools  in  which  naturalists 
delight  But  we  need  not  go  far 
from  Tenby  to  find  caverns.  St 
Catherines,  close  at  hand,  is  rich 
in  them.  We  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  government  fortifications, 
the  use  of  which  is  not  easily  ap- 
preciable, now  in  progress,  should 
so  detract  from  its  usual  charm. 
The  Lydstep  series  of  caverns  are 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  and 
can  only  be  visited  at  spring  tides. 
The  islands  of  Caldy  and  St  Mar- 
garets have  both  remarkable  ca- 
verns. It  would  be  a  subject  full 
of  interest,  but  beyond  our  purpose, 
to  discuss  how  these  natural  nails 
emulate  or  suggest  the  colours  and 
forms  of  art  There  is  a  curious 
inland  cave  called  Hoyle's  Mouth, 
which  really  appears  to  be  intermi- 
nable, but  is  a  very  untempting 
kind  of  expedition.  The  caves  in 
the  rock  called  mountain  limestone 
abound  in  the  bones  of  huge  wild 
animals  of  tropical  regions.  The 
caves  of  Caldy  are  very  eminent 
examples.  Some  quarrymen  blast- 
ing a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  dis- 
covered a  cave  containing  bones  of 
the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  the  Hod, 
the  hyaena,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf 
together,  with  those  of  the  same 
animals  as  now  graze  the  pastures 
of  the  island.  A  very  interesting 
discussion  of  the  Tenby  bone  caves, 
by  a  well-known  local  savant,  was 
read  before  the  British  Association 
at  the  Oxford  meeting  some  years 
ago. 

Having  spoken  of  caverns,  cliffs, 
and  castles,  I  must  now  proceed  to 
the  mountains  and  the  vales.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  high  perfection 
in  Pembrokeshire,  although  you 
have  to  go  a  considerable  distance 
from  Tenby  before  you  find  them. 
St  Florence  indeed  is  close  at  hand, 
and  St  Florence  seen  from  high 
ground  is  exceedingly  pretty,  but 
still  there  are  better  things.  The 
visitor,  having  come  such  a  distance 
as  Tenby,  must  not  mind  if  his  ex- 
cursions involve  a  broader  sweep 
than  has  been  his  wont  The  walks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tenby  are  by  no  means  so  nume- 
rous and  pretty  as  those,  for  in- 


stance, at  Torquay  and  Ufracombe, 
or  even  at  Brighton  or  St  Leo- 
nards. But  the  more  extended 
excursions  will  by  no  means  dis- 
appoint, and  will  leave  the  mind 
satisfied  with  their  beauty.  Of  the 
Pembrokeshire  mountains  the  fine 
Preselly  range  are  the  chief.  Snow- 
don  and  Cader  Idris  are  very  much 
greater  in  themselves,  but  not  even 
from  Snowdon  or  Cader  Idris  can 
such  a  panoramic  view  be  com- 
manded. 'I  may  challenge  the 
whole  principality,  nay,  the  whole 
kingdom/  says  old  Fenton, '  to  fur- 
nish a  view,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  more  intelligibly  ex- 
tensive and  more  interestingly  di- 
versified. Hence,  the  sea  is  seen, 
with  all  its  sinuous  outline  of  rocky 
coast,  like  a  belt  all  round,  only  in 
that  space  which  joins  the  almost 
peninsular  county  of  Pembroke  to 
Carmarthenshire;  Milford  Haven, 
like  a  cluster  of  small  lakes,  shining 
here  and  there  through  all  the 
branching  tract  which  that  won- 
derful inlet  of  the  ocean  intersects ; 
as  also  Lundy,  the  coast  of  Devon, 
and,  as  it  happened  on  that  day,  the 
Wicklow  hills  in  Ireland.'  I  was 
passing  over  the  shoulder  of  a  lesser 
mountain,  where  I  obtained  my 
distinctest  view,  and  Preselly, 
though  it  was  some  six  miles  dis- 
tant, in  its  clear  outline  appeared  to 
be  something  infinitely  less.  Pem- 
brokeshire is  very  inadequately  seen, 
unless  you  have  a  run  upon  the 
mountains.  How  pure  and  exhila- 
rating is  the  tonio  mountain  air, 
cheering  you  and  bracing  you  as  no 
medical  elixir  can  do!  You  get  the 
bold  outline,  the  sunshine  'wildly 
dashed '  of  the  poet,  the  lignes  kryes 
of  the  artist;  and  even  if  the  wind 
is  too  cutting  or  the  sun  too  glaring 
you  will  be  proud  on  the  mountain 
of  that  honourable  heat  or  cold. 
The  primitive  mountaineering 
people  will  be  full  of  interest 
You  must  know  a  little  Welsh,  or 
they  will  be  as  barbarians  unto 
you,  and  you  will  be  as  a  barbarian 
unto  them.  A  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance once  stayed  for  some  hours  in 
one  of  the  mountain  cottages.  I 
have  no  doubt  she  was  very  fashion- 
ably dressed,  and  the  simple-hearted 
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people  wonderingly  gathered  near 
her,  reverently  looking  at  her  rai- 
ment and  tenderly  touching  it, 
much  as  the  unsophisticated  Brob- 
dingnagians  gathered  ronnd  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  Gulliver,  admiring  the 
lappets  of  his  coat,  and  wondering 
whether  they  were  items  of  clothing 
or  natural  appanages  and  integu- 
ments. 

Having  traversed  such  mountains, 
towards  sunset  I  one  day  reached 
the  sweetest  vale  in  Pembrokeshire, 
that  of  the  Teivy.  The  Teivy  is  a 
boundary  and  barrier  stream  of  coun- 
ties. To  my  mind  the  vale  of  the 
Teivy  is  superior  to  the  boasted  vale 
of  the  Towy ,  though  perhaps  inferior 
as  a  whole  to  the  vale  of  Neath.  I 
confine  myself  to  the  Pembrokeshire 
side  of  the  river;  but  all  the  Teivy 
side  is  a  little  land  of  Goshen ;  there 
is  a  rapid  succession  of  gentlemen's 
seats,  and  hardly  any  other  district 
in  South  Wales  can  show  so  much 
society  and  such  finished  scenic 
beauty.  The  Teivy  is  the  chief  of 
the  streams  that  flow  from  lakes  in 
this  land  of  lakes.  If  you  have 
come  by  railway  from  Llandyssil, 
where  the  railway  terminates,  the 
beauties  of  the  river  here  begin,  but 
they  attain  their  highest  charm 
below  Newcastle  Emlyn.  The  New- 
castle Emlyn  beer  is  mentioned 
with  high  praise  in  some  of  the 
books ;  but  I,  with  some  friends  on 
a  fishing  excursion,  having  held  an 
inquest  on  its  merits,  returned  a 
verdict  that  they  had  been  some- 
what overrated.  The  fish  found 
here  are  the  salmon  and  the  sewin, 
concerning  which  latter  it  is  doubted 
whether  it  be  of  the  salmon  kind  or 
a  distinct  species.  As  you  move 
along  the  Teivy  side  you  are  almost 
sure  to  see  the  fishermen  carrying 
their  coracles  on  their  back.  You 
may  sometimes  see  as  many  as  a 
hundred  coracles  at  a  time.  It  is 
really  a  kind  of  wicker  basket 
covered  with  hide,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  ancient  Britons  used  to  use, 
as  described  by  Ceesar.  It  is  said 
that  the  blessed  saint  who  converted 
Wales  came  over  in  a  coracle.  The 
prettiest  part  of  the  Pembrokeshire 
Teivy  is,  I  should  think,  Castle 
Maelgwn.    The  place  stands  alto- 


gether on  a  very  valuable  slate- 
quarry,  and  I  am  afraid  it  hardly 
requires  a  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
vaticinate  that  some  day  or  other 
there^wili  be  a  very  decided  trans- 
formation. The  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  a  boat,  and  through  thick 
woods  feathering  down  to  the  water  s 
edge  track  the  sinuous  folds  of  the 
river  to  the  ruins  of  Eilgerran 
Castle.  But  there  can  hardly  be 
anything  prettier  than  what  you 
see  at  Castle  Maelgwn  itself,  both 
by  the  banks  of  the  Teivy  and  the 
stream  that  flows  through  a  sub- 
alpine  gorge  in  another  part  of  the 
domain. 

And  so,  after  much  rambling,  we 
get  back  to  Tenby  once  more.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  a  practical  re- 
mark I  would  say  that  while  the 
place  is  really  a  cheap  one  for  resi- 
dence the  reverse  is  the  case  for 
visitors ;  and  if  the  townsfolk  wished 
to  lengthen  their  season  they  would 
do  well  to  revise  their  tariffs.  I 
pass  over  much  concerning  Tenby 
itself,  which  would  mainly  be  useful 
to  the  visitor,  where  the  visitor  is 
best  left  to  make  his  own  dis- 
coveries. Such  is  the  church,  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  in  Wales 
with  respect  to  the  monuments. 
The  libraries  and  baths,  the  nearer 
walks  and  excursions,  the  succes- 
sion of  little  villages  which  own  a 
bay  or  a  castle.  The  pleasant  walk 
along  the  South  Sands  to  Gillar, 
and  along  the  North  Sands  to  Monk- 
stone.  The  expeditions  to  neigh- 
bouring little  towns  which  almost 
rival  the  attractions  of  Tenby,  such 
as  Penally  and  Saundersfoot  One 
great  expedition  I  willingly  pass  by, 
incumbent  on  every  visitor,  and 
which  cannot  be  discussed  in  the 
narrow  scope  of  this  paper.  Of 
course  I  mean  the  cathedral  of  St. 
David's.  Old  Giraldus  shall  here 
serve  me  with  one  last  quotation  : 
'  Hie  etenim  angulus  est  supra  mare 
Hibernicam  remotissimus,  terra  sax- 
osa,  sterilis  et  infaacunda ;  nee  sylvis 
vestita,  nee  fluminibus  distincta  nee  , 
pratis  ornata  ventis  soliam  et  procel- 
lis  semper  exposita.'  A  visit  to  this 
grey  mediaeval  cathedral  on  its  lone 
Atlantic  headland,  almost  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  religion  and  civilization, 
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is  the  appropriate  culmination  to  a 
stay  at  Tenby.  I  would  heartily 
recommend  the  summer  tourist  to 
go  to  this  romantio  little  town.  He 
may  have  visited  every  fashionable 
watering-place  in  his  own  country 
or  on  the  Continent ;  but  Tenby  will 
certainly  give  him  something  fresh 


to  his  experience,  and  leave  a  vivid 
and  distinct  impression  of  its  own 
upon  his  mind,  storing  it  with  the 
images  of  some  of  Nature's  finest 
and  subtlest  effects,  and  with  some 
of  the  manifold  lore  that  belongs  to 
the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Frederick  Arnold. 
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THE  neighbourhood  of  Valehead, 
and  the  southern  division  of 
the  county  of  Flatshire,  had  been 
in  a  state  of  commotion  for  some 
time,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  son  and  heir  of  Mr. 
Fausset,  of  Dale  Park.  The  Faus- 
sets  were  said  to  be  a  family  of  great 
antiquity,  and  appear  among  those 
of  the  third  degree  in  Mr.  Shirley's 
book  upon  English  swells.  It  was 
even  affirmed  that  the  name  of 
Fausset  could  be  found  in  the 
Doomsday  Book,  as  possessing  the 
property  on  which  it  was  well  known 
that  the  family  had  resided  for 
several  generations.  At  all  events, 
be  that  as  it  may,  they  were  persons 
of  note  in  the  county,  though  per- 
haps not  altogether  of  such  high 
repute  as  they  imagined  themselves 
to  be.  Few  people,  however,  ever 
agree  with  the  world  as  to  the 
standard  at  which  they  ought  to  be 
-valued.  They  are  apt  to  think 
that  public  opinion  does  not  rate 
them  sufficiently  high ;  and  public 
opinion  is  always  severe  upon  those 
who  are  disposed  to  imitate  the 
frog  in  the  fable  of  the  Frog  and 
the  Bull.  Mr.  Fausset  was  one  of 
these.  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able pretension.  He  had  been  High 
Sheriff,  was  Chairman  at  the  Magis- 
trates' meetings,  and,  it  had  been 
said,  might  have  been  returned  to 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  members 
for  his  division  of  the  county.  On 
the  strength  of  these  facts,  real  and 
supposed,  he  held  his  head  very 
high ;  but  not  quite  so  high  as  Mrs. 
Fausset,  who,  being  the  daughter  of 


Viscount  Somerstown,  was  known 
far  and  wide  as    the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Fausset.    She  was  very  tena- 
cious of  this  prefix  to  her  name, 
and  took  care  that  all  the  world 
should  know  it,  for  she  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  impressing  the 
fact  upon  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances.     People    grew   weary    of 
continually  hearing  of  '  My  father, 
Lord  Somerstown,'  and  '  My  uncle, 
Sir    Philip    Shadowy/    and    'My 
cousin,  Lady  Doltandmore.'    There 
are    people    in    the    world    who 
*  trade'  upon  their  fine  relations, 
partly   to  place  themselves   on  a 
level  with  tneir  betters,  and  partly 
to    impose   upon    their    inferiors. 
They  are  so  afraid  of  slipping  down 
the  social  scale  that  they  are  for 
ever  asserting  themselves.    It  was 
surprising  that  'a  real  lady,  born 
and    bred/   as    the   phrase    goes, 
amongst  a  certain  class,  should  be 
so  essentially  vulgar-minded  as  to 
be  perpetually  reminding  her  ac- 
quaintance of  the    fact    that  her 
father  was  a  peer  and  her  uncle  a 
baronet.    But  so  it  was.    Mr.  Faus- 
set might  have  'capped'  her  with 
his  mother,  'Lady  Mary/  but  he 
was  a  meek  man  at  home,  whatever 
he  might  be  abroad,  and  he  did  not 
care  (we  might  almost  say  '  dare ') 
to  throw  his  wife  into  the  shade  by 
talking  of  his  '  Lady '  mother.  Lady 
Mary,  who   had  been  dead   some 
years,  was  tho  daughter  of  an  Irish 
earl,  who  had  an  empty  purse  and 
a  dilapidated  castle  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
handle  to  her  name,  the  Honourable 
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Mrs.  Fansset  had  great  contempt 
for  her ;  for  the  daughter  of  an  im- 
poverished Irish  earl,  whom  nobody 
ever  saw,  was  not,  in  her  estimation 
at  least,  to  be  compared  with  the 
daughter  of  Viscount  Somerstown, 
a  man  of  great  wealth  and  con- 
siderable political  influence.  Be- 
sides which,  as  a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion,  an  active  and 
thriving  Viscount  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  half-ruined  Irish 
earl  who  had  been  dead  and  buried 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Fausset  was  naturally  a 
man  of  retiring  habits;  but  his 
ambitious  and  very  worldly  wife  was 
always  lecturing  him  upon  the 
*  claims  of  society/  and  the  injury 
he  was  doing  himself  and  his  family 
by  not  takiDg  what  she  was  pleased 
to  call  his  proper  position  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Fausset  was  by  no 
means  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense,  and 
worldly  prudence  in  all  money 
matters,  which  made  him  a  useful 
man  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
Any  one,  however,  who  could  have 
looked  into  hiB  bankers  book  at  the 
close  of  each  year  would  have 
envied  him  his  talent  for  accumulat- 
ing wealth,  if  it  were  not  that,  in 
the  process,  he  earned  for  himself 
a  reputation  that  reflected  more 
credit  upon  his  head  than  his  heart. 
He  was  well  described  by  a  neigh- 
bour, who  said  that  'he  had  a 
hand  for  every  one  but  a  heart  for 
none.'  Mrs.  Fausset's  power  lay  in 
a  different  direction.  She  was  more 
given  to  spend  money  than  to  save 
it;  more  fond  of  display  than  her 
husband;  and,  finding  that  she 
could  not  have  her  own  way  en- 
tirely, she  made  a  compromise  by 
which  she  was  enabled  to  impress 
her  county  neighbours  with  the 
luxe  of  Dale  Park.  Ebony  and 
buhl  cabinets,  beautiful  statuary, 
Sevres  china,  inlaid  tables,  sofas 
and  chairs  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  par- 
quet floors  partially  covered  with 
Aubusson,  Tournay,  and  Azminster 
carpets,  imparted  to  the  reception- 
rooms  a  look  of  splendour  and 
luxury  not  often  to  be  met  with. 
The  bedrooms  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  showed  a  careful  re- 
gard for  the  comfort  of  their  guests, 


while  their  own  private  apartments 
were  models  of  luxurious  ease.  But 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  which 
shut  off  the  servants'  offices  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  the  contrast  was 
great.  All  that  did  not  meet  the 
eye  was  sordid,  and  indicated  the 
utmost  parsimony.  The  servants' 
apartments  were  scantily  and  poorly 
furnished,  and  accorded  badly  with 
the  other  arrangements  of  the 
house. 

On  the  present  occasion  Mrs. 
Fausset  was  in  her  element  She 
was  determined  that  the  festivities, 
if  done  at  all,  should  be  well  done, 
and  she  was  right  But  when  her 
husband  first  heard  of  her  pro- 
gramme he  was  aghast.  A  ball  to 
the  county,  a  ball  to  the  tenants,  a 
ball  to  the  servants ;  each  and  all  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  enormous 
amount  of  feasting,  and  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  dinners  to  the  tenants,  and 
to  the  labourers  employed  and  living 
on  the  estate ;  while  it  was  proposed 
that  all  the  poor  of  the  parish  in 
which  they  resided  should  be  re- 
galed with  beef,  bread,  and  ale. 
Then  there  were  to  be  school  feasts, 
and  presents  of  clothes  for  the 
schoolchildren,  besides  prizes  of 
money,  and  silver  mugs,  for  the 
successful  competitors  in  athletic 
games. 

'  Why,  it  will  take  a  week  at  least,' 
was  Mr.  Fausset's  mild  remon- 
strance. 

'Of course,  my  dear,  we  must 
keep  open  house  from  Monday  to 
Saturday.  I  thought  you  under- 
stood that.' 

Mr.  Fausset  well  knew  what  his 
wife  meant  by  that '  thought' 

'Have  you  at  all  estimated  the 
cost,  my  dear  Jane?  I  dare  say  it 
will  cost,  let  me  see ' 

'  Now,  my  dear  Arthur,  pray  do 
not  begin  with  one  of  your  calcula- 
tions. I  suppose  you  intend  to 
celebrate  Henry's  coming  of  age?' 
said  Mrs.  Fausset,  interrogatively.' 

'  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so,'  he  re- 
plied, nervously;  'and  yet  when 
Lord  Spenditall's  son  came  of  age 
there  were  no  gay  doings  at 
Thornley  Abbey.  I  should  have 
thought ' 

'  My  dear  Arthur,  what  has  that 
to  do  with  us  ?    How  often  must  I 
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tell  7011  that  the  world  will  take 
you  at  your  own  valuation  ?  If  you 
did  not  wish  to  celebrate  Harry's 
majority  you  should  have  said  so 
earlier.  Now  every  one  expects  it 
to  be  kept,  and,  if  I  can  have  my 
way,  they  shall  not  soon  forget  it.' 

*  Well,  you  must  have  your  way, 
I  suppose.  You  know  you  always 
have' — and  Mr.  Fausset  retired 
meekly,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  inwardly  bewailing  the 
lavish  expenditure  which  would  so 
materially  affect  the  balance  in  his 
banker's  hands  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  But  as  Mrs.  Fausset  observed 
that  such  events  happen  only  once 
in  a  lifetime,  he  submitted,  like  a 
wise  man,  to  the  inevitable,  and 
took  great  pains  to  carry  out  his 
wife's  wishes. 

While  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  being  made  at  Dale  Park  the 
world  outside  the  lodge  gates  was 
m  a  state  of  great  expectation.  The 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  to 
be  filled  with  guests,  and  the  grandees 
of  the  county  had  all  graciously 
signified  their  intention  of  honour- 
ing the  festivities  with  their  pre- 
sence, so  that  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  the  balls  would  be  good, 
and  that  other  reunions  would  fol- 
low. Every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
large  Grecian  House  at  Dale  Park 
was  filled,  and  Mrs.  Fausset  took 
care  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all 
her  fine  relations  and  friends. 

Young  Fausset,  the  hero  of  the 
day,  was  a  short,  fair  youth,  who 
combined  in  his  own  person  his 
mother's  love  of  display  and  his 
father's  love  of  money.  He  was 
never  known  even  to  relieve  a  beggar 
unless  his  doing  so  could  be  made  an 
occasion  of  display.  He  did  not 
understand  what  was  meant  by 
not  letting  his  right  hand  know 
what  his  left  was  doing.  Brought 
up  as  he  had  been,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  he  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  own  importance.  Even 
school-life  at  Eton  had  failed  in 
counteracting  the  influence  of  his 
home,  where  all  that  he  saw  and 
heard  tended  to  impress  his  mind 
with  the  belief  that  the  Fau6sets 
were  demi-gods  of  the  earth.  In 
his  estimation  Dale  Park  was  the 
finest  place  in  England,  though  it 


was  no  exception  to  the  general 
flatness  of  the  county,  and  could 
not  boast  of  any  special  beauty. 
It  was  large,  and  if  size  constitutes 
beauty,  then  indeed  it  was  certainly 
very  beautiful.  He  had  just  left 
Oxford  without  taking  his  degree, 
as  it  was  considered  to  be  a  waste  of 
time,  which  might  be  better  em- 
ployed in  travelling  abroad;  and  it 
had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
join  a  party  of  young  cotemporories 
who  were  going  to  the  East  In 
the  meanwhile  he  was  amusing  him- 
self with  superintending  the  pre- 
parations which  were  being  made 
in  his  honour,  'and  with  certain 
flirtations  with  which  he  beguiled 
his  idle  moments. 

The  heir  of  Dale  Park  was  an 
important  person  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  among  certain 
small  squires  and  those  of  the  clergy 
who  had  daughters  to  dispose  of 
and  very  few  opportunities  of  dis- 
posing of  them.  Miss  Cantwell,  the 
daughter  of  the  Bev.  Herbert  Cant- 
well,  the  belle  of  the  county,  was 
well  pleased  with  Harry  Fausset's 
attentions,  and  looked  with  longing 
and  admiring  eyes  upon  the  woods 
of  Dale  Park,  as  she  saw  them  from 
the  lawn  in  front  of  Sloperton  Bec- 
tory .  Farmer  Phosphate  had  a  lovely 
daughter,  with  whose  beauty  the 
young  heir  was  reported  to  have  been 
quite  evris ;  and  it  was  rather  amus- 
ing to  hear  how  Mrs.  Fausset  assured 
herself  and  her  friends  that  she  was 
not  at  all  apprehensive  of  her  '  dear 
Harry's  making  such  a  mesalliance  as 
a  marriage  with  Bosalind  Cantwell 
would  be;'  while  the  Cantwells  were 
equally  sanguine  that  Phoebe  Phos- 
phate never  could  really  attract  the 
great  parti  of  the  county.  Both 
were  right— young  Fausset  was  in 
no  danger.  He  was  but  a  butterfly, 
and  was  glad  to  while  away  his  idle 
hours  in  a  little  innocent  flirtation 
with  the  two  prettiest  girls  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  had  been  too 
deeply  indoctrinated  with  his 
mother's  views  to  be  able  to  contem- 
plate marriage  as  a  possibility  with 
anything  lower  than  a  peer's  daugh- 
ter. 

Shortly  before  the  great  and  im- 
portant day  when  he  would  attain 
his  majority  he  won  the  consent  of 
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Phoebe  Phosphate  to  open  the 
tenants'  ball  with  him,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  accept  from  him  a 
locket  and  chain  that  were  more 
gorgeous  than  costly,  and  he  also 
secured  the  promise  of  Rosalind 
Cantwell  for  the  first  waltz. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  June  tho 
fates  were  propitious,  and  the  sun 
shone  bright,  while  the  bells  from 
the  neighbouring  churches  ushered 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  day  to 
which  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  been  looking  forward  as  its 
great  holiday.  Flags  and  banners, 
arches  of  evergreen,  legends  and 
devices  gave  token  of  the  interest 
that  was  universally  taken  in  the 
celebration  of  the '  young  Squire's ' 
coming  of  age.  At  an  early  hour 
the  roads  and  lanes  and  the  paths 
through  the  fields  were  thronged  by 
men,  women,  and  children  in  their 
holiday!  dress,  all  going  towards 
Dale  Park,  where  marquees  and 
tents  and  every  conceivable  amuse- 
ment, from  croquet  to  *  Aunt  Sally,' 
were  prepared  for  the  entertainment 
of  gentle  and  simple.  The  village 
inn,  which  was  a  picturesque  build- 
ing with  its  lime-trees  clipped  in 
foreign  fashion,  was  the  rendezvous 
for  most  of  the  villagers  and  many 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  who 
loitered  there  on  their  way  to  the 
park,  in  order  to  hear  the  news  and 
order  of  the  day.  Towards  twelve 
o'clock  the  park  assumed  a  gay 
appearance.  The  procession  of 
tenants  and  villagers,  closed  by  one 
of  the  village  children,  was  preceded 
by  a  band  of  music,  which  gave 
notice  of  their  approach  to  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  the  entree 
at  Dale  Park.  In  front  of  the  house, 
and  beneath  a  large  awning  which 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  Mr.Fausset,his  'Honourable' 
wife,  her  father  Lord  Somerstown, 
and  her  eldest  brother  and  his  wife 
Lady  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Proudacres,  Sir  Philip 
and  Lady  Shadowy,  and  their  son 
and  daughter,  three  neighbouring 
baronets,  two  earls,  one  duke,  the 
Lord  -  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
the  High  Sheriff,  with  their  wives, 
were  all  assembled  to  hear  the 
address  that  the  tenants  were  to 
present,  and  with  which  it  had  been 


arranged  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  should  be  opened.  There 
was  also  to  be  a  presentation  of 
plate,  but  that  was  not  to  take  place 
till  later  on  in  the  day,  when  they 
were  all  assembled  at  dinner.  Mrs. 
Fausset  was  a  tall  and  stately 
woman,  and  looked  as  magnificent 
as  silk  and  Madame  Descou  could 
make  her.  Mr.  Fausset  was  ner- 
vous and  fussy,  and  young  Fausset 
less  bumptious  than  usual.  The 
fact  was  he  was  rehearsing  his  speech 
to  himself;  and  when  the  servant** 
came  up  and  the  steward,  at  their 
request,  read  the  address,  he 
scarcely  heard  a  word,  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  tho  part  which  he  had  to 

f>lay.  At  the  conclusion,  when  the 
ast  word  of  the  address  had  been 
uttered,  he  came  forward  and  deli- 
vered his  reply  with  considerable 
earnestness  and  self  -  possession. 
His  only  fault  was  in  his  quickness 
of  utterance— but  this  was  justly 
attributable  to  his  nervousness,  and 
no  one  thought  less  well  of  him  for 
thai  Mrs.  Fausset  was  proud  of 
her  son's  performance ;  but  when  it 
was  over,  and  the  tenants  seemed 
to  expect  a  few  words  from  the 
Squire  himself,  she,  who  had  kept 
close  to  him  all  the  time,  nudged 
him,  saying,  sotto  voce,  'Say  some- 
thing— anything's  better  than  no- 
thing :'  and  her  docile  lord  opened 
his  lips  and  in  a  few  short  and 
appropriate  sentences  thanked  them 
for  their  kind  and  feeling  address  to 
his  son.  Then  they  all  dispersed 
here  and  there — the  thirsty  ones  to 
the  servants'  entrance,  where  there 
was  a  liberal  supply  of  beer,  while 
others  loitered  in  the  gardens  or  in 
the  park,  or  played  at  some  of  the 
games  which  had  been  provided  for 
their  amusement  It  was  announced 
that  dinner  was  to  be  on  the  table 
at  two  o'clock,  and  until  then  every 
one  wandered  about  as  and  where 
he  pleased,  while  servants  were 
everywhere  ready  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  visitors.  There  were 
three  large  tents  opening  into  each 
other,  in  which  the  tenants,  the 
labourers  and  villagers,  and  the 
schoolchildren  were  to  dine.  It 
was  well  arranged:  for  while  each 
party  had,  as  it  were,  a  separate 
tent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fausset  and  their 
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guests  could  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  company. 

A  little  before  the  appointed  hour 
the  band  struck  up,  playing  'Toe 
Boast  Beef  of  Old  England/  and, 
marching  through  the  gardens  into 
the  park  and  towards  the  tents, 
collected  the  company  to  dinner,  so 
that  when  the  clock  struck  two  they 
were  all  assembled,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  who 
shortly  entered,  amidst  loud  cheers, 
accompanied  by  his  father  and 
mother  and  all  their  guests.  Ample 
justice  having  been  done  to  the 
dinner,  the  oldest  tenant  on  the  pro- 
perty rose  and  proposed  the  health 
of  Mr.  Henry  Fausset ;  but  he  was 
quickly  interrupted  by  Mr.  Fausset 
(ptre),  who  said  that  his  house 
having  always  been  conspicuous  for 
its  loyalty,  they  must  first  drink  the 
Queen's  health,  and  then  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Boyal 
Family.  These  having  been  duly 
honoured,  no  farther  interruption 
took  place,  and  in  a  speech  full  of 
kindness  and  feeling  young  Faus- 
sef s  health  was  proposed,  and  he 
was  presented  with  a  handsome 
epergne :  which  he,  in  reply,  assured 
them  he  should  value  more  than  all 
his  other  possessions  put  together. 
After  this  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  merriment,  and  men 
began  to  chaff  each  other.  The 
toastmaster,  who  stood  behind  Mr. 
Fausset's  chair,  called  upon  the 
company  to  'charge  their  glasses' 
when  it  was  intended  to  propose 
a  toast,  and  this  was  an  interrup- 
tion which  was  always  acceptable, 
though  one  wag  remarked  that  he 
liked  'discharging'  it  best  after  it 
had  been  well  'charged.'  After  a 
while  when  the  noise  became  louder 
and  men's  tongues  were  let  loose, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fausset  retired,  whioh 
was  the  signal  for  hearty  cheers. 
No  sooner  had  these  subsided,  than 
the  young  Squire  apologised  for 
having  to  leave  them,  but  requested 
them  to  continue  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  the  steward  then  became 
president  of  the  feast,  which  lasted 
some  time  longer. 

While  the  ladies  rested  them- 
selves, before  the  ball,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen lounged  about  smoking,  the 
hall-room  was  duly  examined  and  its 
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decoration  approved.  The  ball  was 
to  take  place  in  the  longsaloon  which 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  hoase.  It  was  a  handsome 
room,  rather  too  narrow,  but  other- 
wise well  suited  to  the  purpose.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  pale  green 
silk,  the  monotony  of  which  was 
broken  by  some  good  pictures  and 
looking-glasses,  and  in  front  of  the 
latter  were  placed  semicircular  rows 
of  lights,  which,  being  reflected  in 
the  glasses,  had  a  good  effect.  The 
company  began  to  arrive  soon  after 
nine  o'clock ;  and  Mrs.  Fausset  was 
in  her  element  when,  dressed  in 
cerise  and  white,  and  in  a  blaze  of 
diamonds,  she  stood  in  the  ante- 
room to  welcome  her  guests.  It  was 
only  to  her  own  favoured  circle 
that  she  introduced  her  fine  friends, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  with  what 
pride  and  self  •consequence  she  pro- 
nounced the  imposing  words—*  My 
father,  Lord  8omerstown;'  'My 
uncle,  Sir  Philip  Shadowy;'  *  My 
sister-in-law,  Lady  Joanna,'  when 
the  introductions  took  place.  In 
tho  intervals  and  spare  moments 
she  alternately  instructed  and  repri- 
manded her  husband,  who  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  could  escape 
into  some  remote  corner  with  a 
friend.  But  these  moments  were 
few  and  rare.  A  messenger  would 
come  and  tell  him  he  was  wanted, 
or  his  son  would  say,  '  My  mother 
wants  you,'  the  meaning  of  which 
he  well  understood.  It  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  peace— an  im- 
pending reproof  for  something  done 
or  left  undone. 

The  company  was  a  motley  one, 
as  is  always  the  case  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  some  of  the  costumes 
were  amusing.  One  lady,  who 
piqued  herself  upon  being  always 
in  fashion,  was  in  reality  in  advance 
of  it,  and  appeared  with  her  gown 
so  tight  and  plain  in  front  that  she 
could  scarcely  walk ;  while  others, 
who  were  manifestly  provincial, 
were  behind  the  prevailing  fashion, 
and  had  not  yet  began  to  gore  their 
petticoats.  Some,  who  rarely  wore 
low  dresses,  suddenly  appeared  so 
deeolletfe,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  to  put  on  the  '  bodies '  of 
then:  gowns;  while  a  few,  of  irre- 
proachable morals,  were  buttoned 
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up  to  their  throats,  and  would  not 
even  exhibit  the  smallest  portion  of 
their  waist  or  arm.  The  ball  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  Fausset  and  the 
Duke  of  Ayrshire,  while  young 
Fausset  and  the  duke's  youngest 
daughter,  Lady  Mabel  Fermetty, 
were  their  vis-a-vis;  Mr.  Fausset 
danced  with  Lady  Shadowy,  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations  and 
select  what  partners  they  pleased. 
Miss  Rosalind  Cantwell  managed  to 
dance  in  the  same  quadrille  with 
young  Fausset,  as  she  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Arthur  Shadowy, 
Sir  Philip's  heir,  who,  much  to  Mrs. 
Faussetfs  annoyance,  brought  her 
up  and  placed  her  in  the  same 
quadrille  with  herself,  opposite  to 
Lady  Shadowy  and  Mr.  Fausset 
The  contrast  between  Lady  Mabel 
Fermetty  and  Miss  Cantwell  was  as 
great  as  it  could  well  be.  The 
former  was  a  little  pale  girl,  with  an 
unmeaning  face  and  the  complexion 
of  dough  that  has  been  scarcely 
half-baked,  while  the  latter  was 
brilliant  and  handsome,  and  her  fine 
figure  could  not  fail  to  attract  at- 
tention. Nor  was  Mrs.  Fausset 
better  pleased  when  the  Duke  of 
Ayrshire  inquired  who  that  'hand- 
some girl'  was?  'Oh,  nobody — 
nobody  at  all— only  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  olergyman/  said 
Mrs.  Fausset,  in  no  gracious  mood, 
which  was  aggravated  by  observing 
smiles  of  meaning  pass  between 
Miss  Cantwell  and  her  son. 

'Such  an  impertinent,  forward 
minx!'  thought  Mrs.  Fausset 

'An  exceedingly  handsome  girl,' 
thought  the  Duke. 

'A  very  jolly  girl,'  thought  Sir 
Philip's  heir. 

'Handsome,  perhaps,  but  quite 
without  style/  thought  Lady  Mabel 
Fermetty. 

These  were  some  of  the  comments 
passed  upon  Rosalind  Cantwell,  as 
she  took  her  place  among  the  iUte 
in  the  first  quadrille.  Young  Fausset 
compared  her  with  his  partner,  and 
she  gained  considerably  by  the  com- 
parison. But  he  was  not  one  whose 
heart  was  capable  of  an  absorbing 
passion.  Rank  and  money,  the  two 
idols  of  his  beloved  parents,  ruled 
him  in   all  things,  even   in   the 


friendships  which  he  made  at  col- 
lege. Still,  for  the  moment,  he  was 
pleased  at  the  effect  produced  by 
the  girl  whom  he  honoured  with  his 
smiles. 

Rosalind  Cantwell  was  an  ambi- 
tious, worldly  girl.  The  parsonage 
house  at  Sloperton  was  not  exactly 
the  place  calculated  to  train  up  can- 
didates for  the  'Sisterhoods/  It 
was  as  worldly  a  place  as  existed 
within  her  Majesty's  dominions — 
that  is  to  say,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Cant- 
well were  early  taught  that  the  one 
end  and  aim  of  existence  was  to  get 
on  in  this  world  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  lovely  Rosalind  smiled  gra- 
ciously upon  the  heir  of  Dale  Park, 
and  that  she  would  often  look  with 
wistful  eyes  upon  the  woods  which 
must  one  day  become  the  property 
of  Harry  Fausset  But  she  was  by 
no  means  so  blinded  by  her  wishes 
as  not  to  perceive  that  she  was  dis- 
approved by  Mrs.  Fausset  Those 
may  laugh  that  win;  but  Rosalind 
was  not  to  laugh.  However,  the 
disappointment  that  was  in  store 
for  her  had  not  yet  cast  its  shadow, 
and  she  was  as  gay  and  happy  that 
evening  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
be,  especially  as  young  Harry  danced 
with  her  again  and  again,  to  the  envy 
of  many  other  young  ladies,  whose 
mammas  were  guided  neither  by 
the  laws  of  charity  or  prudence  in 
the  remarks  they  made  upon  her 
success.  In  vain  did  Mrs.  Fausset 
tell  her  son  she '  wonld  not  have  it ;' 
that '  he  was  raising  false  hopes '  (for 
she  knew  him  too  well  to  think  that 
he  would,  as  she  called  it, '  marry  so 
low').  Young  Fausset  was  bent 
on  amusing  himself  at  every  cost 
but  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  The 
Rev.  Herbert  Cantwell  smiled  his 
wonted  smiles,  and  expressed  him- 
self overjoyed  to  meet  his  various 
friends  and  acquaintances ;  and  Mrs. 
Cantwell,  handsomely  dressed  in 
emerald-green  satin  and  old  point 
lace,  looked  round  the  room  with 
complacency.  To  her  prophetic 
soul  it  seemed  already  the  home  of 
her  cherished  daughter. 

Mr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  the  son  of 
a  retired  gunsmith  from  Birming- 
ham, who  had  recently  lost  his  wife, 
and  who  was,  by  way  of  not  going 
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into  society ,  standing  like  a  mute  in 
the  doorway,  smiling  piteously  on 
his  friends  as  they  passed.  As  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  the  band  played 
'The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England/ 
and  the  company  followed  Mr.  Fans- 
set  and  Lady  Shadowy,  the  Duke 
and  Mrs.  Fausset,  and  Harry  and 
Lady  Mabel,  while  Arthur  Shadowy 
again  devoted  himself  to  Miss  Rosa- 
lind Gantwell,  and,  according  to  his 
promise  to  Harry,  led  her  to  the 
chair  next  him.  Harry  rewarded 
ham  with  a  pat  on  his  back,  as  he 
said  (as  he  might  hare  done  to  his 
favourite  pointer),  '  Good  fellow, 
Arthur  1'  After  the  more  important 
part  of  the  supper  was  over,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  had  satisfied 
both  hunger  and  thirst,  the  Duke 
of  Ayrshire  rose,  and  in  the  most 
complimentary  language  proposed 
the  health  of  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Loud  and  long  were  the  cheers, 
which  were  renewed  again  and 
again,  as  Harry  rose  to  return 
thanks.  His  speech  was  common- 
place— just  what  any  youth  might 
make  on  such  an  occasion  'among 
friends.  The  only  amusing  incident 
was  in  the  expression  of  his  father's 
free  when  Harry  said  it  was  so  'aw- 
fully jolly  that  ho  should  like  to  come 
of  age  at  least  once  a  year.  He  sup- 
posed that  every  day  might  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.'  It  was  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  There  was 
such  a  look  of  terror  and  dismay,  as 
if  he  thought  the  thing  possible. 


The  mere  mention,  the  expression  of 
such  an  idea,  seemed  to  him  in  itself 
appalling.  Luckily  the  absurdity 
of  the  remark  so  struck  every  ono 
that  it  elicited  a  universal  shout  of 
laughter.  Toast  succeeded  toast; 
but  nothing  so  gratified  Mrs.  Fans- 
set  as  when  her  father,  Lord  Somers- 
town,  returned  thanks  when  her 
health  was  proposed.  She  was  in  a 
flutter  of  delight  when  he  spoke, 
and  declared  that,  as  an  English- 
man, a  statesman,  and  a  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Peers,  nothing 
gratified  him  so  much  as  occasions 
of  this  kind,  when  persons  of  all 
classes  were  brought  together  to  do 
honour  to  one  who  would,  no  doubt, 
follow  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Lord  Somerstown's  voice 
was  sonorous,  and  his  diction  pomp- 
ous, and  it  was  with  a  Bcnse  of  re- 
lief that  he  was  cheered  when  he 
resumed  his  seat 

Everything  has  an  end,  so  had 
the  ball  at  Dale  Park ;  and  as  the 
company  dispersed  and  returned 
home  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  catechizing  on  the  part 
of  the  elders.  Prudent  mothers 
asked  what  Mr.  This  and  Mr.  That 
had  said  to  their  daughters;  and 
prudent  fathers  leaned  back  in  the 
corners  of  their  carriages,  with  their 
eyes  closed  and  their  ears  open,  real  ly 
much  on  the  alert  for  any  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  events  of  so 
memorable  an  evening.  x 
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TWO  FOREIGN  STATESMEN.* 


VERY  recently,  two  works  con- 
taming  the  lives  of  eminent 
foreign  statesmen  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Exceedingly 
dissimilar  in  character,  they  never- 
theless present  points  of  contact  and 
comparison.  Each  work  is  really  an 
autobiography — the  most  rare  and 
precious  form  in  which  biography 
can  be  presented;  d'Azeglio's  work 
being  avowedly  couched  in  this 
form ;  and  the  life  of  Bunsen,  drawn 
chiefly  from  his  own  letters,  indi- 
rectly but  mainly  autobiographic. 
Each  of  them  passed  an  important 
section  of  life  at  Borne.  Each 
statesman  was  for  a  time  minister 
at  London ;  but  d'Azeglio's  mission 
was  only  of  a  temporary  character ; 
while  Bunsen  became  almost  Angli- 
cised. The  contrast  between  the  two 
is  sufficiently  marked.  D'Azeglio, 
the  Italian,  is  intensely  Italian; 
Bunsen,  the  German,  is  intensely 
German.  D'Azeglio  is  artist  and 
poet,  soldier  and  adventurer;  the 
main  interest  centres  in  his  own 
romantic  and  chivalrous  character. 
The  personality  of  Bunsen  is  by  no 
means  equally  marked;  he  has  a 
name,  indeed,  both  in  the  history 
of  Prussia  and  the  history  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  is  still  more  eminent 
in  the  walks  of  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  theology  than  in  the 
range  of  politics.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, also,  how  each  of  these  great 
men,  in  conjunction  with  a  pure 
and  intense  patriotism,  approxi- 
mated closely  to  the  English  type 
of  character — or,  at  all  events, 
those  qualities  which 
aen  are  most  apt  to  admire 
and  to  consider  peculiarly  their 
own.    D'Azeglio  belonged  to  the 

*  (  Recollections  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio.' 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Count  Maffei. 
Two  vols.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

<  A  Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen,  late  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.'  By  Frances,  Baroness  Bunsen. 
Two  rols.    Longmans. 


most  severe  and  high-minded 
of  Fiedmontese  character,  sell 
denying  and  self-reliant,  contrast- 
ing as  strongly  with  the  ordinary 
Italian  type,  as  the  snow-peaked 
mountains  of  his  own  country  with 
the  languid  sweetness  of  the  Cam- 
panian  shore.  Bunsen  learned  to 
admire,  and  in  some  measure  to 
imitate,  the  practical  energy  of  the 
English  race,  in  contrast  to  the 
speculative  inaction  of  his  country- 
men. Thus  we  can  study  their 
lives  with  a  larger  amount  of  sym- 
pathy than  we  can  give  to  most 
foreign  biography ;  and  as  we  may 
pride  ourselves  that  in  their  best 
points  they  approached  closely  to  the 
English  character,  so  it  is  also  true 
that  Englishmen  may  derive  much 
instruction  from  these  volumes, 
and  might  profitably  imitate  various 
particulars  in  the  lives  of  the  illus- 
trious German  and  the  illustrious 
Italian. 

Indeed  these  works  are  most  ad- 
mirable in  their  kind,  and  we  can- 
not but  rejoice  that  they  have  been 
written;  and,  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  examine  many  books,  satisfy  our- 
selves that  they  are  comparatively 
or  superlatively  worthless,  and  lay 
them  aside  as  unbefitting  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages,  it  becomes  a 
real  luxury  in  criticism  to  com- 
mend them  with  earnest  cordiality 
to  our  readers.  Last  month,  as  in 
duly  bound,  we  selected  from  Baron 
Bunsen's  life  those  passages  which 
relate  to  the  Queen— not,  however, 
without  the  feeling  that  this  restric- 
tion of  the  subject  involved  an  in- 
justice towards  the  work.  We  must 
still  pass  over  that  purely  literary 
and  philosophical  aspect  which 
Bunsen  probably  regarded  as  the 
very  life  of  his  life ;  but  something 
more  should  be  said  on  the  social 
and  political  aspect 

When  Bunsen,  in  1841,  became 
Prussian  Minister  in  London,  and 
brought  his  femily  to  reside  with 
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him,  he  rented  the  house  on  Carlton 
Terrace  belonging  to  Lord  Stuart 
de  Rothesay,  which  is  described  as  a 
'place  of  abode  almost  appalling  in 
the    palace-like   effect   produced.' 
There    were,    however,    different 
opinions.    'A  letter  I  received  at 
Berne  protested  against  the  houses 
on  Carlton  Terrace  as  ruinous  in 
point  of  rent    Another  letter  de- 
clares they  go  a-begging,  nobody 
desiring  to  have  them.'    Here,  and 
subsequently  in  another  house  on 
the  same  terrace,  Bunsen  continued 
for  years,  taking  his  share  in  the 
best  society  of  London.     His  re- 
marks, and  others  here  given,  on 
current  history  and  contemporary 
manners,,  will  certainly  have  their 
value  for  the  future  historian.    We 
rapidly    gather   up   some   of   the 
incidental  notices.     Apsley  House 
'shows  the  want  of  female  super- 
intendence: it  is  cold  and  windy/ 
Woburn  Abbey  was  the  great  house 
with  which  they  were  pleased  be- 
yond all  others.  At  Earl  Stanhope's, 
as  might  be  expected,  they  have 
'few  persons  and  much  conversa- 
tion.'   They  were  greatly  struck  at 
a  dinner-party  with  '  the  grand  ap- 
pearance of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  his 
enunciation    and  elocution.'      Sir 
Bobert    Peel    and    Bunsen  were 
strongly  and  mutually  attracted  to- 
wards  each   other.    'Sir  R.  Peel 
mentioned  his  own  increasing  in- 
convenience, not  to  say  suffering, 
from  a  sound  in  his  ears  like  that 
of  boiling  water— which  began  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  a  fowl- 
ing-piece, going  off  unawares  close 
to  his  head  very  early  in  life—from 
which  he  had  no  respite.'    When 
he  was  dying,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  three 
times  asked  that  Bunsen  should  be 
summoned  to  his  bedside.    Lord 
Ellenborough's    character  is   thus 
summed  up : '  He  has  made  blunders 
and  will  make  blunders;  he  has 
been  disagreeable  and  will  be  dis- 
agreeable: but  he  will  always  do 
great  things  well.'    'Palmers ton  is 
like  an  old  friend :  he  in  the  palace 
[Prince  Albert]  like  a  brother.  The 
Queen's  half-brother,  Prince  Loin- 
ingen,  has  also  shown  me  much 
confidence.'  Here  is  a  not  very  com- 
j  notice  of  the  late  Rajah 
oke :  'The  review  in  the  "  Quar- 


terly *  of  Captain  Keppel's  "  Journal 
of  H.M.S.  Dido  "  is  written  by  Lord 
Ellesmere.     A  great  interest  has 
been  excited   about   Mr.    Brooke, 
which  we  warmly  shared;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that,  after  having 
seen  him,  the  feeling  has  been  kept 
up  at  the  same  pitch.    He  proved 
"dry  as  a  remainder  biscuit  after 
voyage."'    Here  is  an  account  of 
Lord  Palmerstonand  Baron  Bunsen 
going  to  Osborne:    'In   the  boat 
which  brought  them  to  the  shore, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  requested  to 
take  the  helm,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
enable  all  hands  to  help  in  rowing 
through  the  unusually  rough  sea. 
Bunsen  observed  that  he  had  not 
been   before  aware  of  the  neces- 
sary  connection  between   steering 
the  vessel  of  the  State,  and  steering 
a    common    boat;   whereto   Lord 
Palmerston  answered,   "Oh!   one 
learns  boating  at  Cambridge,  even 
though  one  may  have  learnt  nothing 
better."    They  landed   in   safety; 
but  the   train   was   gone.     Lord 
Palmerston  declared  that  he  must 
return  to  London  on  pressing  busi- 
ness, and  must  have  a  special  train. 
The  railway  officials  protested  that 
the  risk  of  collision  was  too  great  for 
them  to  undertake.    Lord  Palmer- 
ston  insisted,    "On    my    respon- 
sibility, then;"  and  thus  enforced 
compliance,    though     every     one 
trembled  but  himself.    The  special 
train  shot  past  station  after  station, 
and   arrived   in  London   without 
causing  or  receiving  damage;  the 
Directors  refused  all  payment  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  having  trans- 
gressed all  rules  in  order  to  comply 
with  his   desire,  and   considering 
themselves  overpaid  by  the  happy 
result,  and  their  own  escape  from 
serious  blame.' 

The  Bunsens  were  glad  to  find 
their  friend  Max  Miiller  return  safe 
and  sound  from  Paris,  in  the 
February  of  1848.  'He  had  gone 
there  a  fortnight  before  to  examine 
a  manuscript,  and  found  himself 
caught  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution. 
He  went  about  the  streets  and  saw  all 
he  could,  and  got  away  on  Thursday 
night  by  climbing  over  three  dif- 
ferent barricades  in  the  direction  of 
the  railway  to  Havre.'  '  Dined  at 
the   American  Minister^.    I  eon- 
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templated  Lord  Carlisle,  and  heard 
Macaulay  talk  almost  the  whole 
dinner  through.'  Still  we  meet  the 
true  complaint  about  the  London 
season,  that  there  was  too  much  of 
crowds,  and  too  little  of  society. 
'  Lord  Ashley  came  in,  direct  from 
the  chair  of  a  meeting  about  the 
Bagged  Schools.  Nine  young  people 
Were  to  embark  for  Australia  the 
next  day,  and  Lord  Ashley  was 
going  to  Deptford  to  see  them  off. 
The  night  before  he  had  been  at  a 
meeting  which  270  thieves  had  en- 
treated him  to  give  them;  he,  the 
city  missionary,  and  the  thieves 
constituted  the  assembly/  It  is  to 
beobserved  that  Baron  Bunsen  was 
a  man  of  intense  sympathy,  and  was 
always  active  in  schemes  of  prac- 
tical philanthropy.  Next  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  Mr.  Gladstone  appears 
to  have  been  the  English  statesman 
who  made  the  greatest  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Baron  Bunsen.  We 
have  repeated  allusions  to  his  litera- 
ture, his  eloquence,  his  goodness. 
The  following  remark  shows  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  full  of  good  resolu- 
tions, though,  from  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  he  is  not  always  able 
to  act  up  to  them.  '  This  is  the 
second  time  only  that  Gladstone 
has  spoken  since  the  existence  of 
the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry:  he 
was  asked  one  day  by. my  father 
why  he  did  not  speak  oftener,  when 
he  replied  that  he  was  withheld  by 
mistrust  in  himself,  lest  he  should 
find  too  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
within  Christian  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, in  endeavouring  to  utter  faith- 
fully the  truth,  and  yet  avoid  all 
that  might  be  construed  into  per- 
sonality? Here  is  an  impression  of 
Guddesdon: '  We  arrived  here  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  after  a  drive 
of  eight  miles  from  Oxford.  The 
Bishop  is  very  kind  •  and  amiable  as 
a  host,  and  brilliant  in  conversation. 
As  yet  I  have  only  shaken  hands 
with  him,  but  that  does  one  good 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  of  the 
large  party  of  clergymen  here  as 
guests  from  the  neighbourhood — 
almost  all  young;  all  equally  black 
and  grave,  and  High-church  look- 
ing— we  gradually  individualized 
a  few.  Of  Ouddesdon,  one  may  in- 
deed say,  what  Lady  Eastlake  wrote 


in  the  book  on  departing,  "Far  to 
find;  pleasant  to  know;  difficult 
to  leave;  impossible  to  forget"' 
Bunsen  thus  describes  Earl  Bus- 
sell  :  '  What  I  admire  in  him  most 
is  his  unvaried  simplicity,  and  the 
absence  not  only  of  all  boasting, 
but  even  of  exultation,  with  the 
greatest  openness.  Lady  John  copies 
papers  for  her  husband,  and  is  a 
very  strong  Presbyterian  and  Anti- 
Tractarian.'  There  is  a  mention  of 
the  great  personal  influence  and 
importance  of  the  Queen,  *  whereas 
the  general  opinion  was  only  too 
much  inclined  to  suppose  her  power 
to  be  nominal,  ana  that  the  deci- 
sion, as  well  as  the  management  of 
affairs  rested  entirely  with  her 
Ministers. 

We  do  not  discuss  Bunsen's  poli- 
tical career,  in  which,  with  the 
utmost  honesty,  he  made  some  re- 
markable blunders ;  nor  yet  his  theo- 
logical opinions,  by  which,  in  all 
piety,  he  nevertheless  did  some  mis- 
chief; nor  yet  his  family  affairs, 
although  we  find  him  writing  to 
his  son  about  love  in  a  way  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  most  senti- 
mental novelist  Here  is  a  brief 
and  very  noble  letter  of  Bunsen's 
to  one  of  his  sons ;  it  sufficiently 
sums  up  the  life  and  character  of 
Baron  Bunsen,  to  say  that  the  words 
record  nothing  more  than  the 
truth:  ' For  me, God  ordained  from 
earliest  childhood  a  rigorous  train- 
ing through  poverty  and  distress; 
I  was  compelled  to  fight  my  way 
through  the  world,  bearing  nothing 
with  me  but  my  own  inward  con- 
sciousness, and  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  live  for  my  ideal  aim,  dis- 
regarding all  else  as  insignificant' 
His  last  years  in  Germany  were  in 
full  harmony  with  this,  crowned 
by  a  saint-like  death. 

Altogether  cast  in  a  different 
type  of  natural  nobleness  is  the 
character  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio. 
It  is  true  that '  God  repeats  himself 
in  many  ways/  and  very  different 
are  the  types  of  human  goodness 
and  very  difficult  to  assign  a  com- 
parative value.  D'Azeglio's  was  a 
life  of  poetry  and  action.  He  was 
not  a  student  and  philosopher  like 
Bunsen;  had  probably  never  heard 
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the  names  of  one  quarter  of  the 
books  whieh  Bunsen  knew  by  heart. 
His  '  Recollections  *  take  us  into  an 
entirely  different  region  of  human 
life.  He  resided  indeed  in  Borne, 
as  a  son  of  an  ambassador  in  early 
life ;  and  late  in  life  he  went  there 
to  invest  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
the  great  order  of  Savoy.  He  was 
envoy  both  in  Paris  and  in  London. 
For  a  brief  time  *he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Italy.  But  the  record 
he  has  left  of  himself  belongs  entirely 
to  a  period  of  obscurity,  or  when  he 
was  only  become  known  as  the  son- 
in-law  of  Manzoni,  and  a  painter  of 
the  genuine  Italian  school.  The 
last  fact  recorded  in  the  'Recol- 
lections '  is  the  publication  of  the 
political  pamphlet  which  led  to  his 
name  being  widely  known  through 
the  Italian  peninsula.  He  came  of 
a  family,  ancient  indeed  and  noble, 
but  which  also  thoroughly  recog- 
nised the  fact  that  goodness  is  the 
purest  title  to  nobility.  Few  lite- 
rary portraits  are  more  grand  and 
simple  than  the  delineation  which 
<TAzeglio  has  given  of  his  father. 
The  modern  Italian  has  almost  dis- 
appeared; we  recognise  the  Roman 
in  nis  noblest  days.  He  taught  his 
children  lessons  of  courage,  purity, 
and  endurance,  which  not  only  did 
well  for  them  and  their  children 
after  them,  but  which  will  always 
be  a  salutary  influence  for  Italy. 
The  young  Massimo  was  a  cornet 
in  the  army,  and  he  did  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  cornets,  serving 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
The  accounts  which  he  gives  of  Ita- 
lian society,  more  especially  of 
Roman  society,  are  almost  appalling 
in  the  darkness  of  the  colouring. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  change.  He 
renounced  all  his  libertinism.  He 
lived  as  an  anchorite.  He  gave  up 
the  army.  To  the  surprise  and 
ccandal  of  his  noble  mends,  he 
turned  painter,  and  determined  to 
live  by  his  profession.  And  now 
commenced  a  vagrant,  happy,  ad- 
venturous life,  in  which  'hard 
lines'  were  not  infrequent,  but  for 
which  there  was  abundant  com- 
pensation. He  knew  Italy,  if  ever 
any  man  knew  it,  both  in  great 
cities,  consorting  with  the  great, 
find  passionately  studying  fair  land- 


scapes in  secluded  comers,  and  be- 
coming intimate  with  the  humble 
and  simple,  but  fiery-passioned 
peasantry.  Sometimes  he  is  amid 
the  oak  and  chestnut  woods  of  the 
Apennines,  such  as  Salvator  Bosa 
loved  to  paint,  nor  are  those  bandits 
altogether  absent,  which  'savage 
Bosi'  would  so  often  introduce. 
When  he  is  flush  of  coin  he  wan- 
ders about  on  horseback,  curry- 
combing  his*  steed  with  his  own 
hands,  and  when  coin  is  scarce ;  he 
sells  the  noble  beast  to  provide  pro- 
vender for  himself.  For  a  long 
time  he  inhabits  an  old  deserted 
castle,  whose  dim  galleries  are  filled 
with  ghost -like  portraits,  and 
haunted  with  flying  bats.  Then, 
again,  he  is  staying  at  some  cafe"  in 
town,  where  he  has  his  share  of 
adventures.  He  calls  his  love  affair 
a  long  '  moral  disease/  fruitful  of 
infinite  suffering  to  him,  but  serv- 
ing to  ripen  his  independent,  gene- 
rous, and  high-souled  nature ;  one 
more  illustration  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's poem  of  the  great  god  Pan 

*  Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man.' 

In  every  chapter,  d'Azeglio  sud- 
denly passes  from  narrative  into  a 
disquisition.  The  transparent  ear- 
nestness and  truthfulness  of  these 
reflections,  without  the  slightest 
tinge  of  that  affectation  of  earnest- 
ness which  is  so  abominable,  re- 
minds us  of  Rousseau  and  even  of 
Saint  Augustine.  There  is  not 
very  much  learning,  and  perhaps 
not  much  philosophy  in  these  dis- 
quisitions; out  there  is  real  wis- 
dom, which  the  lonely  painter  had 
worked  out  for  himself  in  solitary 
hours;  and  as  we  look  down  the 
list  of  his  paintings,  we  see  with 
what  visions  of  beauty  and  great- 
ness he  had  fed  his  soul  during 
these  wanderings.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  he  took  his  share  of  the 
patrimony  that  came  to  the  sons, 
the  ancestral  castle  of  Azeglio,  with 
its  little  territory,  falling  to  his  lot. 
He  then  spent  many  years  in  that 
most  enjoyable  city  of  Milan,  until 
the  political  position  which  he  took 
up  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city, 
but,  happily,  not  for  ever.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  Milan  he  was 
once  imprisoned  on   account  of  a 
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boyish  escapade,  and  of  Milan  he 
ultimately  became  governor. 

As  we  said,  the  'Recollections' 
terminate  abruptly;  but  Count 
Maffei,  in  a  well- written  introduc- 
tion, which  appeared  originally,  we 
fancy,  in  the  'Bevue  des  Deux 
Monies,'  sketches  out  his  political 
career.  Jn  the  melancholy  days 
that  succeeded  the  battle  of  Novara, 
the  Marquis  d'AEeglio  formed  a 
Piedmontese  ministry.  He  did  all 
that  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  wise 
patriot  could  do  for  his  country, 
but  still  this  was  not  enough  to 
vindicate  the  nationality  of  Italy. 
But  he  introduced  into  his  cabinet 
one,  who  of  all  living  men  was  best 
adapted  for  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  political  situation 
evoked  the  genius  of  Cavour. 
D'Azeglio  felt  that  the  new  influ- 
ence was  overshadowing  his  own. 
He  had  no  particular  reason  to 
like  Cavour,  and  on  public  grounds 
he  disapproved  of  much  in  his  po- 
licy. But  he  perceived  at  once 
what  a  great  step  was  made 
for  his  country  when  it  joined  the 
western  alliance  against  Russia, 
and  here  he  supported  the  great 
Italian  minister.  But  he  never 
appears  to  have  kindled  into  the 
great  enthusiasm  of  the  Garibal- 
dians.  He  did  not  greatly  care 
that  Borne  should  become  the  poli- 
tical capital  of  Italy.  He  dis- 
trusted and  regretted  the  national 
passionate  cravings  after  Rome.  He 
did  not  even  much  care  for  tho 
annexation  of  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces. He  was  not  so  much 
anxious  about  Italy  or  about  the 
Italians.  He  wanted  to  make  men. 
He  observed  how  little  bone  and 
nerve  and  sinew  there  was  in  the 
moral  nature  of  his  countrymen. 
He  wished  to  make  them  indus- 
trious, patient,  practical,  self-deny- 
ing. '  Italy  is  made/  he  sorrowfully 
exclaimed,  'but  not  the  Italians.' 
But  he  himself  was  every  inch  a 
king  of  men ;  and  it  is  to  men  like 
him  that  Italy  must  really  look  for 
her  national  regeneration.  His 
noble  face,  his  playful  wit,  his  sweet 
and  somewhat  austere  manner,  had 
a  potent  charm  for  all ;  and  Italy 
will  always  remember  the  wander- 
ing artist   who  once   guided  her 


councils  and  ahed  his  blood  in  her 
battles,  purified  her  moral  cha- 
racter by  the  loftiness  of  his  ex- 
ample, illustrated  her  landscapes 
by  the  genius  of  his  pencil,  en- 
riched her  literature  by  the  truth 
and  nobleness  of  his  writings. 

THE  DECLINING  INFLUENCE  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whenever 
you  take  up  an  article  on  Lord 
Macaulay  in  any  periodical,  it  con- 
tains something  uncomplimentary 
to  that  fascinating  author.  The 
last  number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Re- 
view' leads  off  with  a  paper  on 
'Lord  Macaulay  and  his  School' 
It  is  interesting  as  indicating  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  definite 
opinion  concerning  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  place  and  value  as  a  writer  of 
history.  The  present  'Quarterly' 
article  is  much  happier  than  that 
famous  one  in  which  Croker  en- 
deavoured to  abolish  Macaulay,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  history, 
now  many  years  ago,  in  accordance 
with  the  long-standing  feud  be- 
tween them.  That  article  was  an 
enormous  failure;  as  Rogers  said, 
Croker  meant  murder  but  com- 
mitted suicide.  Crokcr's  article 
would  have  been  successful  if  he 
had  followed  the  method  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  which  consists  in  a  care- 
ful examination  of  Macaulay's  au- 
thorities, and  showing  where  he  has 
unwarrantably  departed  from  them 
through  his  love  of  colour  and  em- 
phasis. But  the  writer  of  the  paper, 
though  correct  in  his  method  of 
treatment,  has  handled  the  subject 
in  a  very  incomplete  and  inade- 
quate manner.  He  has  mainly  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Paget's  '  Examen,'  which 
is  now  an  old  and  well-worn  book. 
The  parody  on  Macaulay  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Paget,  who  here  receives  no 
acknowledgments;  and  the  re- 
viewer has  overlooked  many  in- 
stances where  he  would  find  even 
more  important  matter  than  is  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Paget  The  reviewer 
E reserves  two  keen  remarks  made 
y  eminent  cotemporaries  of  Ma- 
caulay's. When  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire tho  really  splendid  descrip- 
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tkra  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
in  Westminster  Hall,  he  drily  re- 
marked that  it  '  smacks  strongly  of 
the  showman  and  the  auctioneer/ 
'  Macaulay  is  always  so  cock-sure 
of  everything,'  said  Lord  Melbourne. 
These  mots  really  hit  off  the  main 
moral  and  mental  defects  of  Ma- 
canlay. He  is  guilty  of  a  grave 
error  in  making  facts  suit  his  sen- 
tences instead  of  making  his  sen- 
tences suit  the  facta  He  is  fond  of 
glaring  colours  and  sharp  antithe- 
ses, forgetting  that  Nature  works  in 
curves  rather  than  zigzags,  and 
gives  us  mixed  characters  instead 
of  heroes  and  villains.  Then,  again, 
Macanlay  becomes  positively  ima- 
ginative, and  'compresses'  a  page 
of  authority  into  two  pages  of  text. 
He  was  most  unwilling  to  retract 
either  substantive  or  adjective  of 
any  statement  The  reviewer  is  not 
correct  in  saying  that  '  Lord  Ma- 
canlay was  never  seduced  into  such 
a  display  of  frankness,'  and  has 
probably  not  read  Macaulay's  cor- 
respondence with  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  with  Mr.  Lathbury. 
StQl  there  is  no  deep,  pervading 
love  of  truth  in  Macanlay,  and  on 
all  deeper  subjects  of  thought  and 
feeling  he  is  found  shallow  enough 
in  all  conscience.  The  reviewer  ac- 
credits him  with '  that  meretricious 
taste,  that  vanity  of  style,  by  which 
an  author  may  be  as  dangerously 
misled  as  a  woman  by  vanity  of 
dress.'  We  believe  that  he  is  also 
correct  in  saying,  that '  already,  both 
on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States,  Lord  Macaulay  is  almost 
always  quoted  with  qualification 
or  reserve.'  We  think  it  was  de 
Tocqueville  who  pointed  out  that 
the  cotemporary  opinion  of  foreign 
nations  generally  approximates 
closely  to  the  verdict  of  posterity. 

As  the  reviewer  has  subsisted  on 
Mr.  Paget  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
article,  he  subsists  on  Mr.  Hay  ward 
in  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Hayward 
has  elaborately  disproved  Macau- 
lay's  account  of  Johnson's  ill-treat- 
ment by  Mrs.  Thrale.  He  has  also 
thrown  grave  doubts  on  that  Fran- 
ciscan theory  of  the  authorship  of 
the  'Letters  of  Junius,'  which  Ma- 
canlay resuscitated  from  a  long 
oblivion,  and  which  lately  has  been 


again  restated  in  the  voluminous 
but  inconclusive  work  edited  by  Mr. 
Hermann  Merivale.  It  is  melancholy 
to  write,  but  upon  the  whole  there 
appears  little  doubt  but  the  fame 
of  Macaulay  is  gradually  declining. 
It  fares,  in  fact,  very  much  with 
Macaulay  as  with  Gibbon,  to  whom 
he  presents  so  many  points  of  re- 
semblance. When  Gibbons  volumes 
first  came  out,  they  lay  on  every 
drawing-room  table,  and  formed  the 
theme  of  every  conversation.  But 
now  they  belong  to  the  class  of  books 
which,  as  Charles  Lamb  used  to  say, 
'no  gentleman's  library  ought  to  be 
without/  but  which  a  gentleman 
rarely  reads.  Macaulay's  '  History ' 
is  a  work  to  take  up  at  stray  hours 
to  admire  the  obsolete  beauties  of 
the  style  and  the  extraordinary  ful- 
ness of  details;  but  the  absolute 
value  is  not  very  great,  neither  is 
it  the  fittest  instrument  for  moral 
or  intellectual  culture. 

STBAY  NOTES  ON  BOOE8. 

Miss  Bremer  was  a  writer  who, 
in  her  day,  really  performed  an  '  in- 
ternational' service  by  familiarizing 
England  and  America  with  the  ways 
ana  homes  of  Sweden.  Her  genius 
as  a  story-teller  was  allowed  by  all, 
and  some  persons  pushed  even  to 
excess  their  admiration  for  her 
books,  and  especially  for  the  au- 
thoress herself.  She  died  about 
eighteen  months  ago ;  and  now  we 
have  a  volume*  consisting  of  a 
slender  biography,  a  fragment  of 
autobiography,  some  poetry  with 
which  we  are  not  particularly  im- 
pressed, and  some  sketches,  which, 
so  far  as  we  have  perused  them,  are 
to  be  classed  amongst  the  writer's 
best.  Miss  Bremer,  with  all  her 
ability  and  amiability,  was  a  strong- 
minded  woman.  She  laboured 
under  the  impression  that  her  sex 
is  a  downtrodden  sex;  and  if  it  all 
consisted  of  Bremers,  studious  and 
strong-minded,  with  a  contempt  and 
indifference  for  marriage,  we  confess 
that  we  should  ourselves  strongly 
lean  in  favour  of  a  separate  house 
of  legislature  for  'persons.'  Miss 
Bremer  says  of  herself,  in  the  auto 

*  '  Life,  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works 
of  Fredrika  Bremer.'     Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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biographic  fragment:  cMy  nose, 
naturally  large,  used  to  become  illu- 
minated in  hot  places,  and,  I  had 
almost  said,  become  double  its  ordi- 
nary size,  darkening  my  prospects 
of  pleasure  and  of  admirers,  which 
latter  it  kept  at  a  distance.'  We 
instinctively  feel  at  once  that  a  lady 
who  possessed  the  advantage  of  an 
illuminated  nose,  and  can  thus 
calmly  discuss  that  organ,  is  equal 
to  the  highest  questions  of  war  and 
government.  After  the  manner  of 
ladies,  however,  she  lets  us  under- 
stand that  she  had  various  offers, 
although  we  think  she  is  rather 
severe  upon  a  certain  gentleman  in 
accrediting  him  with  a  violent  pas- 
sion when  he  had  only  two  hours1 
acquaintance  with  her.  But  though 
she  refused  them  she  admits  that 
one  gentleman  inspired  her  with '  a 
pure  and  warm  feeling/  which  '  was 
never  responded  to,  yet  had  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  my  development.* 
If  we  might  say  it  without  irreve- 
rence, she  is  sometimes  mystical 
and  almost  nonsensical.  She  was, 
however,  in  addition  to  her  story- 
telling genius,  a  good  and  warm- 
hearted woman,  although  a  little 
too  anxious  about  her  'develop- 
ment/ and  that  '  earnestness  which 
grasps  life  in  its  profundity/  She 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for 
husband  and  children  of  her  own. 
The  mention  of  husband  and  child- 
ren recals  a  paragraph  in  one  of 
her  letters.  '  But  the  samo  woman 
who  so  deeply  bewailed  her  hus- 
band had  but  a  moderate  love  for 
her  children.  Once  last  summer 
she  declared  openly  her  conviction 
that  her  youngest  boy— a  fine  little 
fellow— had  brought  misfortune  over 
her  "because,  when  he  was  born, 
her  pig  died."  I  moralized  her  a 
little  for  seeing  things  in  this  light, 
and  told  her  she  ought  to  look  upon 
the  boy  as  a  compensation  for  the 
pig,  but  I  doubt  much  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  altering  her  view  of  the 


Colonel  Jervis  has  set  a  whole- 
some example  to  his  brother  M.P.s 
by  giving  a  thoroughly  careful  and 
impartial  study  to  the  whole  Irish 
question.  He  has  written  a  book 
characterised  by   good  sense   and 


good  feeling,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  historical  facts,  and  the 
complex  literature  connected  with 
them.0  Most  of  the  information 
one  wants  can  be  here  found  The 
gist  of  the  book  appears  to  be  that 
laziness  is  the  real  error  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Irish.  '  Unable  to  face 
the  reality  of  labour  being  the  fate 
of  mankind,  they  sought  refuge  in 
dreamy  visions,  which  were  ever 
strangely  affected  by  the  rugged- 
ness  of  their  purpled,  tinted  hills 
and  the  gloom  of  their  clouded 
skies.'  Colonel  Jervis  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
church  will  have  any  effect  in  paci- 
fying Ireland.  '  So  long  as  England 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  state  the 
Irish  churchman  was  ever  opposed 
to  the  English  churchman  in  Ire- 
land, whom  he  always  looked  upon 
as  an  intruder.'  This  is  the  point. 
The  Irish  people  dislike  the  church 
because  it  is  a  mark  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  English.  "When  they 
have  carried  the  church  question 
they  will  try  the  land  question,  and 
when  they  have  carried  the  land 
question  they  will  try  the  '  nation- 
ality'question.  Colonel  Jervis  in- 
sists that  it  is  the  unhappiness  of 
Ireland  that  in  England  she  has 
always  been  made  a  stalking-horse 
for  faction.  Education  is  his  great 
remedy. 

Mr.  CNeil,  A.R.A.,  has  tried  to 
work  out  the  idea  of  Macaulay's 
irrepressible  New  Zealander.  In 
the  frontispiece  the  civilised  New 
Zealander  is  pensively  philoso- 
phising on  the  'last  arch  of  London 
Bridge/  while  the  Briton,  reduced 
once  more  to  his  aboriginal  condi- 
tion, is  nudely  paddling  about  in 
his  coracle  or  canoe.  The  book  is 
supposed  to  be  a  collection  of  let- 
ters written  in  the  year  3867  by 
William  Robinson,  Governor  of  Old 
London,  to  Professor  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Auckland,  f  We  may 
say  at  once  that  we  do  not  believe 
very  much  in  Mr.  CNeil's  book. 
Macaulay   himself,   almost    in   so 

*  '  Ireland  under  British  Rule.'  By 
Lieut. -Colonel  Jervis,  R.A.,  M.P.  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 

f  'Two  Thousand  Years  Hence.'  By 
Henry  O'Keil,  A.R.A.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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many  words,  has  repudiated  his 
own  New  Zealander.  Modern  em* 
pires  do  not  shift  and  change  in  the 
same  phantasmagoric  way  as  the 
ancient  empires  did.  In  their  civi- 
lization based  on  their  Christianity 
they  possess  a  pledge  and  badge  of 
permanence  which  the  ancient  em- 
pires never  possessed.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  human  mind  seems  to 
have  exhibited  any  decided  advance 
during  the  two  thousand  years  it 
has  been  supposed  to  have  tra- 
versed. For  an  artist,  Mr.  CNeil 
works  very  inartistically.  With  its 
far-away  date  the  book  is  really 
about  last  session  or  the  present — 
the  Eeform  Bill,  the  Hyde  Park 
railings,  the  'great1  Beales,  M.A., 
Governor  Eyre,  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  and  so  on.  Still  the  book  has 
a  good  deal  of  pleasant  satire  and 
ingenious  vaticination. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester,  in  his 
new  volume  of  the  'Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury/  gives 
us  an  instance  of  the  maudlin  senti- 
mentality of  the  day.  He  speaks 
of  *  horrible  things  to  record.'  It 
appears  that  the  Council,  at  a  com- 
plaint of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
directed  him  to  cause  a  criminal's 
ears  to  be  nailed  to  the  pillory  on  a 
2narket*day,  with  a  paper  declaring 
his  offence  in  large  letters.  The 
punishment  is  certainly  barbarous, 
but  the  offence  which  'the  poor 
man*  committed  was  forgery.  Dean 
Hook  is  able,  however,  to  recollect 
a  much  more  cultivated  and  refined 
age,  when  such  an  offence  would  be 
punished  by  death.  The  interest- 
ing criminal  would  no  doubt  much 
prefer  the  laceration  of  his  ears  to 
the  breaking  of  his  neck. 

I  find  that  I  have  really  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  reading  through 
the  seven  volumes  which  the  Dean 
has  published  of  his  opus  magnum. 
It  is  a  matter  worth  recording ;  but 
I  think  I  must  also  confess  that  the 
time  might  have  been  laid  out  much 
better.  These  last  two  volumes, 
speaking  roughly,  are  simply  a  life 
of  Cranmer;  but  how  much  better 
lives  of  Cranmer,  with  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  man  and  his 
character,  have  been  published! 
The  late  Professor  Blunt's  little  vo- 


lume on  the  '  Reformation  in  Eng* 
land,'  which  is  a  classic  in  its  way, 
would  leave,  I  should  think,  a  much 
closer  and  more  vivid  effect  on  the 
readers'  mindB  than  these  two  bulky 
tomes. 

Mr.  Sprout's  volume  *  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  a  perfectly  genuine  and  very 
interesting  book.  The  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island  is  not  a  very 
attractive  territory,  neither  is  the 
description  of  it  couched  in  very 
attractive  style.  Mr.  Sprout  calls 
these  people  the  '  Abts/  which  will 
probably  be  accepted  as  a  useful 
geographical  expression.  There  is 
something  satirical  enough,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously  satirical,  in 
the  way  in  which  he  explained  to 
the  native  chief  'that  his  tribe 
must  move  their  encampment,  as 
we  had  bought  all  the  surrounding 
land  from  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  wished  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
village  for  a  particular  purpose/ 
As  this  modest  request  was  backed 
by  a  show  of  cannon,  it  was  com- 
plied with.  Mr.  Sprout  is  also  un- 
consciously satirical  on  that  fine  old 
British  institution  of  a  jury,  the  fame 
of  which  must  hare  appeared  to  the 
mind  of  the  Abts  as  considerably 
exaggerated.  An  Englishman,  by 
unquestionable  homicide,  shot  an 
Indian.  Mr.  Sprout,  as  H.  B.  M.'s 
consul  or  magistrate,  empannelled  a 
jury  and  proceeded  to  tr>  the  case. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that 
the  deceased  '  had  been  worried  by 
a  dog ;'  and  when  sent  back  to  re- 
consider the  question,  returned  as 
their  verdict, '  We  say  he  was  killed 
by  falling  over  a  cliff.'  Mr.  Sprout 
watches  and  describes  the  habits 
of  his  barbarous  subjects  with  ex- 
traordinary care  and  minuteness. 
The  people  live  very  harmoniously 
with  the  wolves,  that  is  to  say,  the 
wolves  do  not  attack  the  natives 
and  the  natives  do  not  molest  the 
wolves.  The  natives  themselves 
depend  for  subsistence  on  the  salmon 
as  much  as  the  Irish  on  potatoes 
and  the  English  on  corn.  If  our 
sportsmen  are  longing  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer  they  had  better 

*  *  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life.* 
By  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sprout  Smith  and 
Elder. 
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go  out  to  Vancouver  Island  and 
catch  salmon.  Here  is  an  interest- 
ing experience  about  approximate 
freezing  to  death.  '  Mile  after  mile 
was  thus  slowly  passed,  and  I  re- 
collect fancying  that  I  felt  the  cold 
less,  and  that  I  should  be  warmer 
if  the  snow  quite  covered  my  legs. 
When,  in  changing  his  paddle  for 
another  lying  in  the  canoe,  George 
accidentally  struck  my  leg,  I  re- 
member it  seemed  odd  to  me  tbat  I 
should  see  and  not  feel  something 
striking  my  leg.  After  that  it  was 
all  like  a  dream.  I  seemed  to  be 
resting  on  a  soft  couch  in  a  great 
hall  lighted  by  numerous  lamps, 
shedding  a  pleasant  light,  and  beau- 
tiful people  were  tending  me,  and 
there  were  strains  of  music  in  the 
air.  The  fact  was  the  cold  was  be- 
coming too  much  for  me.  Then 
the  scene  changed  to  a  rough  hut 
lighted  imperfectly  by  a  huge  fire 
of  logs.'  The  book  wears  abundant 
impress  of  honest  and  careful  work, 
ana  will  be  full  of  interest  to  those 
who  care  to  go  fully  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Motley,  in  speaking  of  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic, towards  the  end  of  his  last  vo- 
lume says :  '  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  they  were  more  produc- 
tive of  wealth  than  any  other  nation 
then  existing.  An  excellent  reason 
why  the  people  were  so  well  go- 
verned, so  productive,  and  so  enter- 
prising, was  the  simple  fact  that 
they  were  an  educated  people. 
There  was  hardly  a  Netherlander — 
man,  woman,  or  child—could  not 
read  and  write.  The  school  was 
the  common  property  of  the  people, 
paid  for  among  the  municipal  ex- 
penses. In  the  cities,  as  well  as  in 
the  rural  districts,  there  were  not 
only  common  schools  but  classical 
schools.  In  the  burgher  families  it 
was  rare  to  find  boys  who  had  not 
been  taught  Latin  or  girls  unac- 
quainted with  French.  Capacity 
to  write  and  speak  several  modern 
languages  was  very  common,  and 
there  were  many  individuals  in 
every  city,  neither  professors  nor 
pedants,  who  had  made  remarkable 
progress  in  science  and  classical 
literature.' 

This  is  corroborative  of  Colonel 


Jervis's  view  which  we  mentioned 
above  of  education  being  the  true 
panacea  for  national  evils.  Just 
before  parliament  met  we  were  all 
eagerly  discussing  the  subject  of 
education.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
some  large  beneficial  measure  would 
be  brought  forward  which  might 
well  cause  the  present  session  of 
parliament  to  be  gratefully  recol- 
lected by  after  ages.  But  this  and 
how  much  other  useful  legislation 
has  become  indefinitely  postponed 
through  discreditable  faction  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  great  a 
price  do  we  pay  for  our  representa- 
tive institutions. 

The  extreme  regularity  with 
which  stories  of  university  life  are 
produced  exhibits  that  ever-fresh 
interest  which  belongs  to  youthful 
life  and  to  those  institutions  alike 
so  ancient  and  so  young.  The  fast- 
fleeting  generations  of  university 
life  exhibit  a  larger  number  of 
social  changes  than  are  perhaps  to 
be  elsewhere  seen  in  society.  The 
solitary  merit  of '  Charlie  Villars  at 
Cambridge**  is  that  it  exhibits  with 
some  realistic  power  and  in  the 
fullest  detail  the  current  aspect  of 
university  life  as  it  mainly  is  for 
non-reading  men.  Those  who  have 
left  the  university  only  for  a  short 
time  will  find  that  the  character  of 
old  haunts  has  been  changed,  and 
that  new  novelties,  particularly  in 
the  way  of  slang,  have  been  deve- 
loped. We  cannot  but  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  extent  of  drunken 
orgies  has  been  exaggerated;  and 
when  we  find  that  Mr.  Tottenham 
makes  his  heroes  drink  champagne 
out  of  decanters,  we  begin  to  hope 
that  he  is  not  an  authority  respect- 
ing things  potable.  Does  Mr.  Tot- 
tenham really  find  that  Cambridge 
men  decant  their  champagne? 

Looking  the  other  day  at  the 
'  Life  of  Sir  S.  B.  Ellis/t  I  noted  an 
original  anecdote  on  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  Sir  Samuel's  active  ser- 
vices extended   over   many  years, 

*  Hurst  and  Blnckett. 

•f  '  Memoirs  and  Services  of  the  late 
Lieut.-General  Sir  S.  B.  Ellis,  K.C.B.* 
Edited  by  Lady  Ellis.  Saunders,  Otley, 
&  Co.     1866. 
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from  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  to  the 
Chinese  war  of  1842.    It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  displays  any  marked 
literary  gift ;  but  a  clear,  truthful 
narratiTe  of  important  events,  by 
one  who  largely  shared   in  them, 
often  leaves  mere  literary  art  at  a 
discount.   'I  was  desired/  says  Sir 
Samuel,  'to  inform  those  on   the 
main-deck  of  the  Admiral's  signal 
[*.e.,  'England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty'].    Upon  acquaint- 
ing one  of  the  quartermasters  of  the 
order,  he  assembled  the  men,  with, 
"  Avast  there,  lads ;  come  and  hear 
the  Admiral's  words."     When  the 
men   were   mustered,  I  delivered, 
with  becoming  dignity,  the  sentence 
— rather  anticipating  that  the  effect 
on  the  men  would  be  to  awe  them 
by  its  grandeur.    Jack,  however, 
did   not  appreciate  it:   for  there 
were   murmurs  from  some,  whilst 
others,  in  an  audible  whisper,  mut- 
tered, "I>o  our  duty !    Of  course 
well  do  our   duty.      I've   always 
done  mine — haven't  you?    Let  us 
come  alongside  of  ,em,and  we'll  soon 
show  whether  we  will  do  our  duty." ' 
Lady  Ellis  has  a  grievance.    Sir 
Samuel  having   married  after  his 
sixtieth  year,  his  wife,  after  a  union 
of  fourteen  years,  owing  to  a  '  rou- 
tine rule,'  has  been  cut  off  the  pen- 
sion.    It  certainly  appears  to  us 
that  some  kind  of  equity  ought  to 
temper  rules  which  bear  hardly  in 
particular  instances.    The  impres- 
sion is  abroad,  and  unfortunately 
there  is  much  to  justify  it,  that  the 
public  service  is  often  a  very  hard 
one,  with  hard  rules  harshly  inter- 
preted. 

Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  whilom'se- 
cretary  to  Mr.  Horsman,  M.P.,  is  an 
artist  whose  eye  and  hand  work 
harmoniously  together.  In  his 
'Artists  and  Arabs'*  he  has  given 
us  a  very  readable  volume  of  travels 
excellently  illustrated.  In  a  terse 
sentence  he  thus  states  the  'argu- 
ment* of  his  work:  'The  advantage 
of  winter  studios  abroad  and  the 
Talue  of  sketching  in  the  open  air ; 
especially  in  Algeria.'  On  this 
theme  he  pleasantly  dilates;  and  on 

*  <  Artists  and  Arabs ;  or,  Sketching  in 
Sunshine.'  By  Henry  Blackburn.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Sampson  Low, 
Son,  and  Marrton. 


the  whole  it  does  not  require  much 
eloquence  to  show  that  a  grimy 
studio  in  Gower  Street  is  inferior 
to  the  shores  and  mountains  of  the 
south.  Mr.  Blackburn  carefully 
sketches  Algiers,  still  Moslem  and 
oriental,  but  partially  Gallicized, 
and  in  the  winter  very  considerably 
Anglicized.  Having  told  us  how  he 
came  to  Algiers,  he  describes  his 
first  visit  to  the  French  cafg, '  where 
Arabs  who  can  afford  it  delight  in 
being  waited  upon  by  their  con- 
querors with  white  aprons  and 
neckties.'  Many  are  the  books 
that  have  been  written  on  Algiers, 
and  we  think  the  writing  part  of 
the  business  has  been  overdone,  but 
the  artist's  point  of  view  was  still 
worth  stating;  only  an  artist  could 
have  written  such  a  chapter  as  that 
on  'models,'  which  is  very  amus- 
ing. But  the  book  is  throughout 
cleverly  written,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  a  great  help  in  realising 
the  subject. 

-    BOHEMIANISM. 

When  we  talk  of  Bohemianism  at 
the  present  day  it  is  easier,  as  in  so 
many  others,  to  say  what  we  do  not 
mean  rather  than  what  we  do.  We 
do  not  mean  anything  belonging  to 
the  people  of  the  small  central 
country  of  Bohemia.  Neither  do  we 
mean  the  free  wandering  life  of 
gipseydom :  although  George  Eliot's 
new  poem,  among  the  excitements 
and  novelties  of  the  day,  may  pos- 
sibly give  a  new  impetus  in  this 
direction.  '  La  vie  Bonemienne '  is 
the  latest  development  of  our  social 
growth.  The  Bohemian  is  the  mo- 
dern successor  of  the  old  historic 
Alsatian.  Some  persons  have  taken 
to  the  life  by  a  kind  of  moral  ne- 
cessity, and  have  afterwards  abided 
in  it  by  a  process  of  deliberate 
choice.  The  artist,  or  the  '  special 
correspondent,'  have  adopted  Bohe- 
mianism in  the  way  of  business, 
but  they  find  its  habits  too  pleasant 
to  be  discarded.  And  many  a  man 
who  took  kindly  to  Bohemianism 
in  early  life,  either  through  choice 
or  necessity,  has  become  wedded  to 
the  life,  and  henceforth  it  has  not 
been  in  the  power  of  human  insti- 
tutions to  make  him  an  adscript™ 
glebce.  I  heard  of  a  man,  the  other 
day,  who  married  a  very  nice  girl, 
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making  the  stipulation  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
Bohemianism  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. The  young  lady  consented, 
being  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
she  would  consent  to  most  things. 
Six  months  after  marriage,  the 
brute  announced  that  he  was  about 
to  make  an  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  from  which  he 
would  probably  return  in  a  year 
and  a  half.  This  is  of  course  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  showed  a 
genuine  touch  of  Bohemianism. 

Now,  as  a  Peripatetic,  I  myself  am 
somewhat  interested  in  the  Bohe- 
mian.   I  am  therefore  desirous  that 
the   obscurity   about   the    phrase 
should  be  cleared  up.    There  is  no 
very  favourable  meaning  about  it, 
but  there  is   a   less  unfavourable 
and  a  more  unfavourable  meaning. 
Neither  does  a  '  Bohemian '  always 
denote  a  wanderer.    You  have  Bo- 
hemians stationary  as  well  as  Bohe- 
mians peripatetic.    You  see  a  gor- 
geous carriage  and  pair  sweeping 
through  the  country.    The  servants 
and  liveries  are  perfection;   so  are 
the  trim  lodges,  the  well-kept  park, 
the  noble  conservatories.  The  wines 
are  of  the  best,  and  that  house  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  that  divi- 
sion of  the  county  where  a  man 
cook  is  kept.    And  yet  no  one  goes 
to  that  house.    The  most  ambitious 
squireen  of  an  old  country  family 
will  hardly  be  seen   there.     The 
reason  is,  that  there  is  a  very  ugly 
character  attached  to  the  house.  It 
was  the  dower-house  of  a  noble  lady, 
but  she  ran  away  with  her  footman, 
and  she  and  the  footman  are  resid- 
ing there  in  guilty  splendour.  Or  the 
ugliest  of  all  ugly  divorce  cases  is 
connected  with  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  that  stately  hall.    All  the 
splendour  they  possess  cannot  dis- 
guise that  hostile  public   opinion 
which  is  indicated  by  the  public 
conspiracy  to  ignore  them.    They 
would  set  before  us  the  most  gor- 
geous dinner  we  ever  beheld,  my 
friendly  reader,  if  only  we  would 
condescend  to  partake  of  it.  Theirs 
is  a  Bohemian  life,  on  its  most  un- 
fortunate and  disastrous  side.  There 
is  also  such  a  thing  as  a  Bohemian 
crowd  as  well  as  Bohemian  soli- 
tude.   I  do  not  mean  houses  where, 
after  a  certain  hour,  there  are  luxiv 


rious  suppers,  and  the  cards  and 
the  dice— possibly  loaded  dice— are 
produced.    There  are  such  houses,  I 
believe. '  I  know  nothing  about  them 
myself/   knowingly  interrupts  my 
friend  Captain  ae   Spurs,   'but  I 
know  a  man  who  has  got  a  cousin 
whose  brother  says  he  has  been  to 
such.'    '  Never  mind,  de  Spurs/  I 
rejoin.  I  will  discuss  a  more  modi- 
fied Bohemianism  than  that    We 
went  to  that  evening  party  in  Stuc- 
conia,  the  other  night.    It  was  very 
good  of  you  to  take  me  there,  for  I 
had  never  heard  of  the  people  be- 
fore, and  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood next  day,  I  tried  to  'spot'  it 
again,  but  was  utterly  unable.  But 
my  instinct  taught   me  it  was  a 
Bohemian  house.    There  was  some- 
thing, too,  decollete  about  the  whole 
of  it— too  much  rouge  and  stare  and 
slang  and  falsity.  I  am  used  to  some 
very  queer  things  now.   In  the  best 
society  the  great  lady  will  wear  the 
tinsel  of  the  Palais  Royal  as  well 
as  the  old  family  jewels;  and  I 
cannot  be  astonished  by  any  auda- 
city of  phrase  which '  the  girl  of  the 
period '  may  employ.    Still  I  know 
the  difference  between  a  true  London 
house   and  a  Bohemian  mansion. 
There  were  too  many  foreign  titles 
at  the  last,  and  of  the  only  two 
English  noblemen  present  one  had 
no  fortune  and  the  other  had  no 
character.    I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear   that   there   was    something 
wrong  about  the  opulent  owner  of 
the  house,  and  that  he  was  the  man 
that  great  Stock  Exchange  scandal 
was  all  about. 

But  your  Bohemian  is  generally 
a  rover,  and  does  not  often  inhabit 
a  mansion  of  his  own.  He  cannot 
confine  himself  to  a  single  spot.  He 
is  impatient  of  restraint  He  can- 
not keep  money  in  his  pocket  He 
cannot  keep  up  his  balance  at  his 
banker's.  He  chafes  against  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  tie.  One  of 
them  told  me  that  his  mind  became 
utterly  paralyzed  when  anything 
presented  itself  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  duty.  Another  man  refused  a 
very  handsome  appointment  because 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  that  looked  like  a  moral 
obligation.  I  was  going  along  a 
great  London  street  one  day,  and  I 
was  told  that  a  celebrated  author, 
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of  Bohemian  propensities,  was  in  a 
state  of  honourable  captivity  at  an 
oyster-shop.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  plentifully  partaken  of  oysters, 
mitigated  by  appropriate  beverages, 
and  was  in  such  a  state  that  the 
people  of  the  shop  thought  it  would 
be  an  act  of  common  humanity  to 
make  him  take  a  bed  there.  The 
notion  pleased  the  illustrious  Bohe- 
mian, who  remained  in  bed,  eating 
bread  and  butter  and  oysters,  for 
several  days,  and  'washing  them 
down/  until  some  Mends,  to  whom 
his  services  were  essential,  settled 
the  score  and  carried  him  off  by 
force  of  arms  and  violence,  against 
his  will.  He  certainly  was  a  regular 
Bohemian. 

The. artist  and  the  literary  man 
form  the  most  favourable  specimens 
of  Bohemians.  And  so  long  as  they 
have  no  domestic  ties,  and  they  may 
allege, with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
their  professional  avocations  call 
them  away,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  their  Bohemianism. 
Both  of  them  urge  that  it  is  their 
business  to  study  nature  and  human 
nature.  The  artist  declares  that  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  that  he 
should  study  at  Munich  or  Borne ; 
and  he  will  wander  into  every  region 
where  he  may '  realize '  nature  and 
obtain  pictorial  effects.  The  literary 
man  does  much  of  the  same  thing ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  his  heartbeats  true 
to  London,  which  he  recognizes  as 
the  world's  centre.  He  may  be  cap- 
tivated by  the  gay  society  of  foreign 
capitals;  he  may  wander  amid  the 
remote  seclusion  of  mountain  and 
forest;  but  he  owns  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  there  is  only  one  Picca- 
dilly after  all.  Other  men  there 
are  who,  without  an  excuse,  or  the 
affectation  of  an  excuse,  feel  upon 
them  the  Bohemian  restlessness  of 
travel — 

•  I  am  become  a  name 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart : 
For  all  experience  is  an  arch  where  through 
Gleams  the  nntravelled  future/ 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  against 
them  is  that  these  are  avowed  ab- 
sentees, and  do  not  spend  their 
money  where  they  get  it  I  called 
upon  one  of  these  men  some  time 
ago.  /Is  Mr.  Jones  at  home?  I  in- 
quired of  the  flunkey  who  answered 
my  ring  at  the  door-bell  of  Jones's 


town  house.  'No,  sir/  answered 
Jeames,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
grinning.  '  Mr.  Jones  is  not  at  home 
just  now,  sir :  if  you  please,  sir,  Mr. 
Jones  has  gone  to  China,  sir/  The 
flunkey  spoke  just  as  if  Jones  had 
gone  into  the  next  street,  or  had 
gone  into  Essex.  I  thought  of  that 
Bohemian  Jones,  who  had  gone  off 
to  China,  just  as  weaker  men  go  off 
to  Baden-Baden.    Then  there  is  my 

illustrious  friend,  Lady ,  who 

has  a  royal  touch  of  Bohemianism. 
When  she  travels,  she  travels  for 
something.  The  flunkey  will  tell 
you  that  she  has  gone  to  Bombay, 
or  to  California,  or  to  Terra  del 
Fnego.    And  so  it  is. 

The  popular  notion  of  a  Bohemian 
is  too  narrow  and  limited  a  notion. 
It  is  the  man  who  'loafs  about' 
aimlessly;  who  has  no  stake  in  the 
country ;  who  is  uncertain  in  his  in- 
come, and  still  more  uncertain  in 
his  payments;  who  only  lives  on 
the  outskirts  of  society ;  who  never 
goes  to  a  solid  dinner-party,  and 
never  gives  one ;  who,  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  a  mere  vaga- 
bond, as  he  does  not  work  and  has 
no  visible  means  of  getting  a  living. 
Well,  doubtless  there  is  a  flavour  of 
Bohemianism  about  all  that.  But 
the  time  notion  of  a  Bohemian  is  one 
on  whose  presence  you  can  never 
surely  count  at  any  time,  and  who 
wanders  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
without  any  permanent  settled 
abode.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  this  is  the  case  for  no  very 
creditable  reasons.  And  in  every 
case  society  looks  upon  this  as  some- 
thing abnormal,  unsatisfactory,  and 
unconstitutional :  and  society  is  in 
the  right;  for  if  everybody  acted 
after  this  fashion  there  would  be 
no  society  at  all.  The  community 
would  be  resolved  once  more  into 
its  original  elements.  But  it  is  also 
true  that,  without  such  men,  society 
would  immensely  lose  in  spirit  and 
flavour.  Bohemianism  gives  prac- 
tical form  to  those  doctrines  of 
Liberty  which  the  immortal  Mill 
enunciates.  Bohemianism  represents 
the  struggles,  adventure,  and  enter- 
prise of  men  who,  save  for  its  great 
interest,  would  be  altogether  lacking 
in  such  experiences.  It  is  said  that 
Bohemianism  may  be  fit  enough  for 
young  men,  but  is  altogether  un- 
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fitted  for  those  who  are  "getting  on. 
in  life.  Bat  this  altogether  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  Bohemian. 
For  the  most  .part,  men  who  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  knocking  about 
are  glad  to  creep  into  some  quiet 
retreat;  and  the  more  intense  has 
been  their  career,  the  quieter  has 
been  their  retreat  at  last.  Oh!  I 
have  seen  men  fastening  up  their 
honeysuckle,  and  discoursing  for 
hours  about  their  roses,  their  whole 
soul  absorbed  in  obtaining  a  prize 
for  turnips,  or  improving  the  breed 
of  sheep,  who,  during  long  evenings 
in  the  curtained  room,  can  tell 
strange  tales  of  Bohemian  life- 
tales  of  pirates  giving  chase  upon 
eastern  seas;  of  mutiny  or  fire  on 
board  ship;  of  strange  bearded 
men,  with  wild  oaths,  wild  daggers, 
in  Californian  or  Australian  cities; 
of  fearful  tragedy  or  maddest  comedy 
in  the  history  of  great  houses,  or 
world-known  individuals:  tales  of 
peril,  heroism,  and  temptation, 
which  are  altogether  out  of  tune 
with  your  own  mind,  or  the  quiet, 
well-ordered    English    home    in 


which  you  hear  them  told.  They 
have  lived  down  their  Bohemianism, 
and  are  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county.  But  other 
men  cannot  thus  live  down  their 
Bohemianism.  They  fell  in  their 
travelling  harness.  Like  Sue's 
Wandering  Jew,  they  for  ever  hear 
that  eternal  Marchezl  marchez !  Io- 
like,  there  is  an  eestral  gad  in  their 
hearts  that  for  ever  drives  them  on, 
and  does  not  let  them  rest  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  You  must  know  more 
than  you  know  before  you  can  ex- 
plain or  condemn  all  kinds  of  Bohe- 
mianism. There  is  perhaps  some 
fire  in  the  brain,  or  some  vacancy  in 
the  heart  that  may  account  for  it 
And,  after  all,  there  is  a  wonderful 
system  of  order  and  compensation 
in  the  universe  of  human  hfe.  These 
wandering  trackless  stars  have  their 
eccentric  orbit,  which  owns  a  pur- 
pose in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
are  fruitful  in  bringing  to  pass  re- 
sults which  ordinary  agencies  do 
not  achieve.  There  is  philosophy 
in  things  in  general ;  and  a  philo- 
sophy even  in  Bohemianism. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  DANCE. 
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(Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxfon.) 

the  prelude. 

SINCE  dancing  first  in  the  world  began 
With  the  Cavalier  seul  of  the  primitive  man, 
When  chaos  gave  way  to  an  orderly  plan, 

And  all  things  '  took  their  places ;' — 
Since  the  spheres'  wild  music  struck  up  a  tune, ' 
And  the  sun  was  seen  to  set  to  the  moon, 
In  polka,  quadrille,  gavotte,  regadoon, 
Each  age  has  displayed  its  graces. 

There  have  been  improvements  in  many  ways 
In  what  one  dances  and  what  one  plays : 
What  a  change— to  note  but  a  single  phase — 
From  the  pagan  music  of  early  days 

To  the  music  of  Paganini ! 
It  was  cymbal  music  for  simple  men, 
Who  played  upon  pipes  whose  stops  were  ten — 
In  short,  it  was  *  flute  and  brassy '  then, 

But  now  it  is  '  Cootc  and  Tinney.' 

But  whether  in  every  case  the  dance 
Has  made  with  music  a  like  advance 
Is  a  question  concerning  the  which  perchance 
(And  whether  they  manage  it  better  in  France) 
Good  judges  may  fairly  differ. 
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We  need  not  admire  the  style  we  get 
By  the  importation  of  Miss  Finette ; 
And  yet  we  must  own  the  old  ( First  Set ' 
Could  not  uglier  be,  or  stiffen 

The  awkward  quadrille  through  which  we  march 
(Like  an  awkward-squad  drill,  steeped  in  starch) 

Is  a  calm  one  longs  to  ruffle ; 
Yet  one  does  not  feel  like  a  charity  chap, 
Whose  notion  of  bliss  is  a  cellar-flap, 
Whereon  with  a  rythmical  rap-a-tap-tap, 

To  cut  him  a  double-shuffle. 

Oh !  why  not  revive  the  old  Minuet  ? 
It  might  have  been  slow  and  stately,  yet 
It  boasted  a  grace  you'd  scarce  forget 

Its  figures,  did  you  but  see  alL 
But  truce  to  digressions  like  this :  I  feel 
It's  time  I  began  to  consider  the  reel, 

Dismissing  the  mere  ideal. 

THE  DANCE  AL  FRESCO. 

I.   THE  GAMBADE  CLASSICAL. 

Twas  pleasant,  I  ween,  in  the  Age  of  Gold, 
When  the  lovely  nymphs  and  the  Fauns  so  bold, 
With  the  laughing  Cupids,  and  Satyrs  old, 
Joined  hand  in  hand  in  a  ring,  to  hold 

A  festival-dance  al  fresco ! 
(A  custom,  whence  we  may  fairly  trace 
The  out-door  dance  of  each  rustic  race — 
A  term  intended,  of  course,  to  embrace 
The  hops  that  yearly  in  Kent  take  place, 
The  Maypole  polka— in  any  case 

What  villagers  styled  the  Moresco.) 

The  attire  was  scanty,  I  must  allow, 

In  the  case  of  the  nymphs ;  so  airy,  I  vow 

No  full-dressed  lady  of  fashion,  now, 

Owes  less  to  the  linendrapers. 
Gaily  tripped  they — a  careless  rout — 
To  the  pipe's  shrill  music,  circling  about 
The  oak,  where  Pan  took  a  seat,  no  doubt 
(Whose  feet  had  a  touch  of  the  goat — not  gout), 

Presiding  o'er  all  the  capers. 

And  as  they  footed  it  round  and  round, 
Each  nymph  smiled  sweetly,  as  111  be  bound, 
On  the  Faun — who  her  lover  was— and  frowned 

On  the  Satyr — who  was  hirsuter. 
For  dancing  plays  an  important  part 
In  all  the  so-called  '  affairs  of  the  heart' 
Ask  any  mother  of  match-making  art, 
With  several  girls  in  the  marriage-mart, 
If  dancing  be  not  down  in  her  chart 
As  the  port  whence  most  of  the  court-ships  start, 

And  you'll  find  Tier  no  disputer. 

But  now  farewell  to  the  Classic  Age, 
If  s  time  we  turned  to  the  second  page. 
(Although  the  theme  on  which  we  engage 
Is  dancing,  well  have  no  skipping.) 
TOL.  XIV.— HO.  xxxrx  s 
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The  antique  antic  existeth  not — 
Old  Pan  (in  the  vulgar)  has  gone  to  pot; 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  satyrs — ay,  scot  and  lot — 
Are  long  since  laid  by  the  heels,  I  wot, 
And  their  faults  and  follies  should  be  forgot, 

Since  you'll  not  now  catch  them  tripping  f 

2.  THE  WHIRLIGIG  ROSHERVILLIAN. 

The  dance  al  fresco  we  treat  of  now 

Is  a  very  different  thing,  I  trow — 

For  what,  oh !  what  could  with  grace  endow 

The  scene— save  the  skill  of  Watteau  ? 
A  bustling,  riotous,  good-natured  mob 
Of  what  '  blood-and-culture  '—if  given  the  job 
Of  depicting  the  sight— would  call  the  Snob; 
With  a  general  feeling  of  hob-and-nob ; 
And  *  Get  as  much  fun  as  you  can  for  your  bob,' 

The  universal  motto. 

As  for  dancing,  they  dance  with  a  will, 
As  if  they  never  could  get  their  fill — 
They're  strong  in  spirits,  if  not  in  skill ! 
Polka,  mazurka,  waltz,  quadrille, 
Footing  it  merrily,  Jack  and  Jill — 

Each  Jockey  has  got  his  Jinny. 
Man  and  woman,  and  boy  and  girl, 
Their  only  delight  is  to  twist  and  twirl, 
And  dance  their  ringlets  all  out  of  curl ; — 
The  field  for  displaying  their  powers  of  whirl 

Would  certainly  be  a  spinney. 

Hark !  the  strains  of  the  band  invite — 

'  Will  you  dance  wi'  me,  miss  V — '  Charmed,  sir,  quite  !r 

And  away,  on  '  a  toe '  that  one  really  might 

Describe  as  'fantastic,'  but  hardly  *  light' — 

Down  the  middle,  and  left  and  right — 

Away  goes  the  couple  prancing. 
The  stout  and  slender — the  short  and  tall — 
The  neat  and  clumsy — the  huge  and  small — 
Uniting  madly  to  keep  up  the  ball 
Without  a  stop— as  if,  one  and  all, 

Their  lives  depended  on  dancing ! 

And  now  and  then,  as  they  skip  and  jump, 

The  giddy  couples  together  bump, 

With  a  crash  and  a  smash  and  a  terrible  thump, 

That  ends  at  times  in  a  spilling. 
For  some  so  rapidly  gallop  round — 
Or  get  so  recklessly  over  the  ground 
With  a  headlong  rush,  as  if  they  were  bound 
Straight  on,  over  eVry  one  else  to  pound. 
That  many  additional  charges  are  found 

Besides  the  admission — a  shilling. 

Ah,  well !     The  Highlander  has  his  fling, 

So  let  the  Londoner  have  his  swing, 

To  shake  off  the  cobwebs  that  thickly  cling 

Round  the  City's  daily  labour. 
If  you  are  on  legs  of  mutton  fed, 
While  your  neighbour,  who  earns  but  his  daily  bread, 
Must  take  his  capers  with  that  instead, 

You  need  not  sneer  at  your  neighbour. 
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Nay !  whatever  judgment  some  people  pass, 
Who— themselves  in  clover— enforce,  alas ! 
On  others  an  abstinence  e'en  from  grass, 
In  my  opinion  the  working  class 
Has  a  paramount  right  to  its  pipe  and  glass. 
And  eke  to  its  pipe  and  tabor ! 


CODES   OF   CEBEMONIAL. 


L— C0iinmtetfonal  Gbittbmtz*. 


•fTiORMS  are  the  outworks  which 
JD    defend  the  high  from  the  low, 
the  weak  from  the  robust,  the  mo- 
dest from  the  insolent,  the  retiring 
from  the  intrusive.    Forms  are  in- 
dispensable to  civilised,  and  even  to 
uncivilised,  society.  Varying  greatly 
in  mode,  but  existing  universally  in 
feet,  their  right  application  is  often 
a  mere  question   of  degree.     To 
show  one's  self  'unceremonious9  in 
the  company  of  strangers  would  not 
be  the  way  to  ensure  social  success ; 
whilst  intimate  friends  may  evince 
their  amiability  by  a  'sans  cere- 
monie'  which,  however,  must  re* 
strain  itself  within  the  disoreetest 
and  most  cautious  limits.     Free* 
and-easiness   requires  the  utmost 
tact  and  delicacy  in  its  exercise. 
Moreover,   blunt,   frank,  and  out- 
spoken people  do  not  always  appre- 
ciate the  same  qualities  in  others. 
On  many  occasions  it  is  great  folk 
only— or  at   least   superiors— who 
dare  venture  to  utter  exactly  what 
they  think,  still  less  to  act  exactly 
as   they  wish.     The  conventional 
forms  of  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  situation,  instantly  start  up  to 
hold   them  in  check.     Propriety, 
ceremonial,  and  received  usages  are 
despotic,  admitting  no  appeal  from 
their  inflexible  code.    Still,  it  will 
be  ever  a  question  of  degree,  to  be 
regulated   by  the  sliding  scale  of 
time  and  opportunity.    In  proof  of 
which  there  is  nothing  less  polite, 
nothing  which  makes  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  an  insult,  than  over- 
politeness;  nothing  so  ungracious 
as  over-graciousness ;  no  more  offen- 
sive abuse  of  forms  than  overstrained 
formality;  no  better  mode  of  wound- 
ing people's  proper  pride  than  the 


style  of  conduct  known  as  ( conde- 
scension.' 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  after 
an  interview  with  persons  who  have 
charmed  you  by  their '  simple  man- 
ners/ you  can  rarely  or  never,  on 
cool  reflection,  say  that  they  have 
been  'unceremonious/  'sans  cere- 
monie/  regardless  or  defiant  of  esta- 
blished forms— quite  the  contrary. 
Only  their  observance  of  social  cere- 
monial has  been  so  polished  by  the 
highest  art — the  ars  artem  celare, 
the  art  of  concealing  art — that  you 
experienced  the  pleasing  effects  with- 
out observing  the  means  by  which 
it  was  attained.  For  instance,  in 
persons  known  and  admired  for 
their  agreeable  and  'simple'  man- 
ners, you  never  notice  any  breach  of 
the  conventionalities,  although  you 
may  never  detect  in  them  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  drilling-master  or  the 
ways  of  the  mistress  of  deportment. 
The  truth  is,  they  have  passed 
through  all  that  long  ago,  ana  have 
it  so  thoroughly  at  their  fingers* 
ends  that  they  trouble  their  heads 
no  more  about  it  These  simple- 
mannered  persons,  nevertheless,  see 
in  you  the  slightest  infraction  of 
etiquette — and  note  it  too — without 
your  being  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance. 

Forms  of  etiquette  and  codes  of 
ceremonial,  therefore,  also  serve  as  a 
sort  of  freemasonry,  by  which  mem- 
bers of  good  society  in  general  (or 
members  of  coteries  claiming  to  be 
subdivisions  of  good  society)  in- 
stantly know  whether  a  stranger 
who  happens  to  be  presented  to 
them  is  'one  of  us'  or  not.  Half  a 
word,  a  slight  gesture,  the  most 
trifling  action,  serve  to  settle  all 
n  a 
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doubt  negatively ;  and  as  little,  or 
a  very  little  more,  will  often  call 
forth  an  affirmative  verdict,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lady  who  was  allowed 
to  be  a  lady,  simply  because  she 
helped  lemon  pudding  with  a  spoon 
instead  of  cutting  it  with  a  knife 
and  fork. 

But  manners  vary  so  much  in 
their  details,  both  in  respect  to  time 
and  place,  epoch  and  country,  that 
the  minute  of  codes  become  obso- 
lete after  a  lapse  of  years,  or  are 
strange  and  foreign  if  transplanted 
to  another  land  and  practised  amidst 
a  foreign  race  of  men.  At  the  same 
time  their  grand  principles  remain 
the  same.  Everywhere  and  at  every 
period  the  great  object  of  etiquette 
is  to  render  to  every  one  due  ob- 
servance and  to  receive  the  observ- 
ance that  is  due  to  one's  self;  while 
good  manners  are  either  the  natural 
expression  of  a  kindly  disposition  or 
an  attempt  to  gain  credit  for  it 
in  order  to  secure  a  favourable  re- 
ception. Whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, the  outward  manifestation,  the 
visible  result,  is  exactly  the  same. 
Good  manners  imply  consideration 
for  others  and  abnegation  of  self, 
without  any  loss  of  proper  dignity. 
For  servile  behaviour  is  not  good 
manners ;  on  the  contrary,  any  con- 
cession you  make  to  others  will  be 
all  the  more  highly  valued  when  it 
is  seen  that  you  know  what  is  due 
to  yourself. 

To  show  that  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  good  manners  are  invariable 
at  all  times  and  places,  we  have  only 
to  transport  ourselves  in  imagina- 
tion to  an  assembly  of  good  company 
a  hundred  years  (or  any  other  in- 
terval of  time)  ago.  Amongst  our 
ancestors  thus  revivified  we  can 
easily  distinguish,  in  spite  of  the 
by&one  forms  and  diction,  the  lady 
and  the  gentleman  from  the  vulgar 
upstart.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  fop  is  making  him- 
self agreeable  and  which  is  presum- 
ing to  be  impertinent— which  is  a 
courtly,  high-born  dame,  and  which 
a  hoyden  and  a  demirep.  We  have 
no  need  to  write  to  the '  Guardian' 
or  the '  Spectator/  inquiring  to  whom 
we  may  bow  and  to  whom  we  may 
not,  on  meeting  them  at  Banelagh 
or  on  the  Mall. 


If  we  shift  the  scene  geogra- 
phically instead  of  chronologically 
it  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  good 
company  from  bad,  the  man  from 
the  fellow,  the  emir  from  the  fellah. 
It  is  in  foreign  countries  especially 
that  we  discover  the  fundamental 
principles  of  good  breeding  to  be 
everywhere  one  and  the  same,  while 
minor  points  of  punctilio  vary  in 
almost  every  different  locality. 
Those  local  rules  are  easily  learned, 
and  in  fact  are  often  forced  on  the 
stranger's  attention.  Thus,  at  the 
baths  of  Leuk,  in  Switzerland,  where 
ladies  and  gentlemen  simmer  toge- 
ther for  hours  in  one  common  tepid 
pool,  the  public  are  admitted  to  see 
on  the  double  condition  of  shutting 
the  door  and  doffing  their  hats.  If 
any  one  omits  either  of  those  acts  of 
civility  he  is  immediately  called  to 
order  by  shouts  from  the  bathers  of 
'door!'  or  'hat!'  as  the  case  maybe. 

At  courts  manners  are  the  same — 
with  a  difference.  The  ceremonial 
of  each  court  may  vary  slightly,  but 
it  always  moves  in  such  a  deep 
wheel-rut  of  routine,  it  is  so  clearly 
laid  out  beforehand  by  programmes, 
announcements,  chamberlains,  ush- 
ers, masters  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  like,  that  none  but  the  most 
ignorant  bungler  can  commit  an 
error.  Self-possession  and  presence 
of  mind  will  enable  any  well-bred 
novice  to  avoid  awkward  blunders. 
Every  sovereign  has  a  peculiar  per- 
sonal character,  and  every  court 
takes  its  corresponding  tone,  which 
character  and  tone  could  not  be  kept 
secret  from  the  world  outside,  how- 
ever olose  it  might  be  wished  to 
keep  it 

People  who  are  destined  by  their 
birth  and  fortune  to  appear  often 
in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign 
will  have  little  need  of  a  code 
of  ceremonial;  their  parents  and 
friends  will  give  them  the  required 
instructions.  But  it  often  happens 
that  persons  who  do  not  habitually 
frequent  palaces  have  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  head  of  the  state. 
They  may  be  sent  for,  or  they  may 
have  reasons  for  soliciting  an  au- 
dience. In  such  cases,  while  await- 
ing their  turn  of  presentation  in  the 
antechamber,  they  will  always  find 
official  gentlemen  who  will  kindly 
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supply  any  information  that  is  asked 
for. 

'  Afl  to  the  respectful  forms/  ob- 
serves Madame  de  Brady,  'to  be 
observed  on  approaching  princes,  I 
beg  yon  to  remark  that  they  imply 
no  obligation  to  attribute  to  them 
virtues  or  talents  which  they  do  not 
possess.  Affect,  therefore,  neither 
the  attitude  of  the  timid  slave  nor 
the  behaviour  of  an  insolent  dema- 
gogue. Either  style  is  in  very  bad 
taste,  and  is  the  sign  of  a  weak  head 
or  of  an  overbearing  temper.* 

It  is  customary,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  a  sovereign's  presence,  to 
make  three  bowB  or  curtsies;  one 
immediately  on  entering,  another 
after  two  or  three  steps,  and  a  third 
when  the  person  presented  stops  to 
speak  or  to  wait  until  spoken  to. 
During  the  interview  the  head  may 
be  held  high  without  effrontery ;  in 
short,  a  modest  assurance,  a  defe- 
rential dignity  should  be  main- 
tained. In  speaking,  a  sovereign  is 
addressed  as  'sire  or  'your  ma- 
jesty/ To  very  great  ladies,  besides 
their  special  style  of  address,  *  ma- 
dam' is  also  applicable— to  all  ladies, 
indeed,  from  an  empress  to  a  simple 
mm  or  sister  of  charity,  although 
the  latter  are  more  generally  ad- 
dressed as  'ma  sceur/  'sister.'  An 
audience  granted  by  a  very  high 
personage  is  never,  except  in  quite 
exceptional  cases,  of  long  continu- 
ance. Bemembering  this,  as  soon 
as  you  have  said  your  say,  you  will 
make  your  bow  and,  unless  re- 
tained, retire  at  once. 

'  Pa$  de  zele,  no  zeal,  no  demon- 
strativeness,  no  impulsiveness/  is  as 
important  a  rule  in  manners  as  it  is 
in  diplomacy.  Nil  admirari,  to  be 
astonished  at  nothing,  is  almost  an 
imperative  maxim.  It  is  even  occa- 
sionally carried  so  far  as  to  answer 
to  Voltaire's  ironical  exclamation, 
'Quel  grand  homme!  Bienne  lui 
plait.'  'What  a  great  man!  No- 
thing pleases  him.' 

It  is  their  quietude,  their  impas- 
sibility, their  suppression  of  all  out- 
ward signs  of  surprise,  which  give 
the  Orientals  their  reputation  for 
correct  behaviour.  In  spite  of  the 
discrepancy  of  their  habits  with 
ours,  in  European  society  they  ma- 
nifest dignity  and  ease.    They  com- 


mit no  solecism,  shock  no  received 
observances,  and  all  in  consequence 
of  their  excessively  quiet  ways.  Ma- 
dame Tussaud's  wax  figures  offend 
nobody,  nor  do  they.  Oriental  still- 
ness and  imperturbability  can  hardly 
be  adopted  by  Englishmen.  We  are 
already  accused  of  being  proud,  and 
cold,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  by  those 
who  do  not  know  us  well.  Never- 
theless, in  any  point  of  manners 
about  which  you  are  doubtful  in 
respect  to  your  own  action,  a  very 
good  test  is  first  to  ask  yourself 
what  you  would  think  of  it  if  you 
saw  it  practised  by  another.  If  you 
then  hesitate,  do  nothing ;  keep  quiet, 
remain  silent,  and  watch  what  others 
do. 

The  rules  of  precedence  afford  a 
great  assistance  in  avoiding  confu- 
sion, misunderstanding,  and  discon- 
tent, not  only  on  many  ceremonial 
but  even  on  many  social  occasions. 
When  a  lady  or  gentleman  is  enti- 
tled to  this  place  or  that  by  right  of 
birth,  alliance,  or  official  position, 
no  one  can  dispute  their  occupation 
of  the  place,  or  feel  dissatisfied  at 
being  put  into  an  inferior  one  when 
that  position  is  assigned  to  him  by 
the  etiquette  of  the  land.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  feel  offended  by  a 
form  or  usage  which  is  neither  ex- 
ceptional nor  personal  in  its  appli- 
cation. The  American  traveller 
who  recorded  his  displeasure  at 
being  seated  below  a  duke  at  an 
English  dinner-table  forgot  that 
precedence  is  a  form  of  order  which 
prevents  many  a  heart-burning, 
many  a  rankling  thought,  especially 
as  inferiority  in  regard  to  prece- 
dence implies  no  inferiority  m  re- 
spect to  merit.  Whoever  has  any 
thought  of  'moving'  in  the  world 
will  do  well  to  study  a  'Book  of 
Banks/  and  bestow  more  than  a 
glance  on  a  *  Secretary's  Assistant.' 

That  codes  of  etiquette  are  not 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
but  are  elastic  in  their  application 
according  to  circumstances,  is  proved 
by  such  words  as 'tact '—the  per- 
ception of  what  is  right  on  each 
occasion— and  '  savoir-vivre/  used 
as  a  substantive— the  knowing  how 
to  live,  proper  behaviour.  'Good 
breeding/  '  well-bred/  bien  or  mal- 
devS  (the  latter  an   expression  of 
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severe  blame  in  France)  imply  that 
there  most  be  practice  and  training 
(as  well  as  a  fixed  code)  in  order  to 
produce  a  well-mannered  person. 
To  be  'all  things  to  all  men'  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  ver- 
satility. If  omnis  Aristippum  decuit 
color y  et  status,  et  res — if  Aristippus 
could  accommodate  himself  to  all 
circumstances  of  persons,  places, 
time,  and  things,  and  yet  act  grace- 
fully in  all— it  showed  that  Aris- 
tippus modified  his  code  of  cere- 
monial entirely  according  to  the 
style  of  individual  in  whose  com- 
pany he  happened  to  find  himself. 
From  all  which  we  conclude  that 
the  achievement  of  good  manners 
and  social  success  depends  less  on 
any  code  and  the  strictness  with 
which  it  is  followed,  than  on  tact 
and  judicious  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate.  It  is  fully 
understood,  however,  not  only  that 
there  must  be  implicit  obedience  to 
some  unwritten,  implied,  although 
Protean,  code  of  etiquette  (including 
the  old-established  ceremonial  of  the 
locality),  but  also  that  there  may  be 
no  violation  of,  nor  offence  given  to, 
any  code  of  manners  whatsoever. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  same 
forms  and  modes  of  behaviour  are 
not  applicable  alike  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  You  can't  cut 
blocks  of  stone  with  a  razor ;  and 
when  you  happen  to  have  a  block 
to  deal  with,  in  order  to  make  an 
impression  upon  it  you  must  take 
some  less  refined  tool  in  hand.  We 
have,  for  instance,  lord  mayors  of 
London,  York,  &c,  besides  other 
mayors  of  lower  dignity;  but  all 
are,  as  a  rule,  gentlemen  in  mind, 
manners,  and  education.  Any  de- 
fect that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
latter  they  do  their  utmost  to  re- 
medy. With  these  worshipful  offi- 
cials only  contrast  the  illiterate 
mayors  of  scores  of  French  villages, 
respecting  whom  stories  are  con- 
stantly told  which  surpass  in  ab- 
surdity any  merely  imaginary  inci- 
dent. It  is  evident  that  we  may 
regard  the  latter  functionaries  with 
less  respectful  awe  than  the  former, 
even  if  we  may  not  prudently  treat 
them  with  any  lack  of  outward  de- 
ference.   Thus— 

*  Hugh,  with  his  head  full  of  pas- 


toral images,  was  driving  along  the 
muddy  road,  when  a  heavy-laden 
cart,  whose  driver  would  not  budge 
an  inch,  nearly  upset  his  light 
cabriolet  As  a  matter  of  course  a 
dispute  arose  between  Hugh  and 
the  carter,  the  latter  being  backed 
by  his  friends  and  colleagues.  In 
the  struggle  Hugh  received  from  a 
rake-handle  a  blow  on  the  nose,  so 
violent  that  the  said  rake-handle 
was  broken. 

'  At  that  moment  passed  the 
mayor  of  the  village,  in  wooden 
shoes,  coarse  smock  frock,  and  cot- 
ton nightcap.  Hugh,  delighted  with 
that  simple  costume,  confided  in  his 
worship's  wisdom,  and  addressed 
him  as  he  would  a  patriarch.  Bnt 
the  carters'  vociferation  drowned 
his  voice.  The  magistrate,  after 
listening  to  them,  gave  judgment: 
"  All  things  considered,  a  rake  has 
been  broken,  and  yon  cannot  deny 
that  your  nose  broke  it  You  will  pay 
three  francs,  the  value  of  the  rake."' 

This,  certainly,  is  one  of  Alphonse 
Karr's  mayors ;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  others  to  match.  And  as  are  the 
mayors,  so  are  the  adjoints  or  de- 
puty-mayors, one  of  whom  issued 
the  following  document : — 

'  We,  adjoint,  in  the  absence  and 
by  special  delegation  of  Monsieur 
the  Mayor  of  Pontoise,  do  hereby 
authorise  the  interment,  to-morrow, 
of  W.  F.,  born  in  Paris,  aged  one 
month  complete,  without  profession, 
unmarried,  &e.,  &o.' 

Aristippus,  thrown  into  the  way 
of  illustrious  mayors  and  deputy- 
mayors  like  these,  instead  of  treat- 
ing them  as  Conscript  Fathers, 
would  have  smoked  his  pipe  with 
them,  swallowed  his  beer  or  his 
wine,  and  gone  home  to  bed  at  the 
ten  o'clock  curfew — unless,  to  keep 
itnp  a  little  later,  Monsieur  le  Maire 
had  told  the  garde  champStre  to  stop 
the  pendulum  of  the  public-house 
clock;  in  which  case,  Aristippus 
would  have  continued  to  play  inter- 
minable games  of  Jacques  and  pio- 
quet 

Although  the  'Manuel  du  Bon 
Ton '  tells  us  that '  persons  who  do 
not  speak  their  own  language  with 
pnrity  are  thereby  cut  off  from  all 
conversation,'  I  do  not  find  in  any 
code  that  it  is  a  great  accomplish- 
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-men*— indeed  essential  to  taking  a 
good  position  in  society — to  be  able 
to  speak  your  own  language  with 
correctness,  propriety,  and  elegance. 
It  is  really  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  '  Does  she  speak  Eng- 
lish well?'  was  an  inquiry  made, 
abroad,  respecting  a  lady  whose 
position  at  home  it  was  wished  to 
ascertain.  For  vulgar  speech  be- 
trays, if  not  a  vulgar  origin,  at  least 
vulgar  associates;  whereas  a  correct 
pronunciation,  a  proper  choice  of 
words,  and  a  gentlemanly  tone  of 
voice  and  inflection,  universally 
produce  a  favourable  impression. 

Still,  people  who  are  not  gifted 
'with  those  acquirements  must  be 
very  cautious  about  what  they  do. 
A  person's  natural  phraseology, 
«ven  if  incorrect,  is  better  for  than 
affectation.  Unusual  turns  of  phrase 
and  fine  words  unnecessarily  dragged 
into  a  commonplace  conversation  are 
simply  ridiculous,  especially  as  they 
have  a  great  chance  of  being  mis- 
applied. Persons  who  talk  of  '  al- 
legories on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ' 
and  of  'falling  over  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
judice/ are  seen  at  once  to  belong  to 
the  Malaprop  family.  Their  native 
dialect  would  be  better  far,  because 
less  pretentious,  and  consequently 
less  open  to  unfriendly  remarks. 

As  to  talk  and  conversation  in 
general,  we  may  record  the  maxim 
that,  if  speech  is  sometimes  silver, 
silence  is  often  gold.  And  yet  if 
everybody  kept  silence  conversa- 
tional intercourse  would  be  at  an 
end.  Therefore,  after  protesting 
against  the  infallibility  of  codes,  we 
will  yet  consider  what  they  have  to 
say.  First,  then,  let  us  open  the 
*  Manuel  du  Bon  Ton/  an  unpre- 
tending little  book  which  has  '  in- 
spired not  a  few  larger  volumes. 
Bespecting  politeness  in  conversa- 
tion, it  tells  us  :— 

'  Avoid  all  serious  argumentation, 
especially  on  politics  and  religion. 
How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  hear 
the  "Alabama"  claims  argued  by 
Lord  Hobart  and  "Historicus"  at 
an  evening  party  1 

'  If  you  are  ever  so  much  in  the 
right,  yield  with  a  good  grace  when 
you  perceive  that  a  discussion  is 
getting  warm,  and  threatens  to  end 
in  a  downright  quarreL 


'  Talking  politics  in  the  presence 
of  ladies  is  proving  at  once  that  you 
are  deficient  both  in  tact  and  in  po- 
liteness. 

'  No  one  except  a  fool  will  obsti- 
nately  maintain  his  own  opinion. 

'  He  is  a  still  greater  fool  who 
tells  you,  "  If  I  were  minister,  if  I 
were  the  government,  I  would  do 
this,  or  that."  He  reminds  you  of 
Jeannot,  the  ambitious  swineherd, 
who  said,  "  If  I  were  a  king,  I  would 
keep  my  pigs  on  horseback."  A 
man  of  sense  always  remains  in  his 
proper  place.  Many  a  man  who 
cannot  govern  his  servants,  his 
children,  or  his  wife,  is  absurd 
enough  to  believe  himself  capable 
of  governing  the  state. 

'  If  you  have  any  strongly  pro- 
nounced opinion  in  politics,  it  is 
useless  to  parade  it  in  society,  and 
intolerant  to  force  others  to  adopt  it 

'  The  true  spirit  of  conversation 
consists  less  in  displaying  one's  own 
cleverness  than  in  bringing  out  the 
cleverness  of  other  people.  The 
person  who  quits  your  company 
satisfied  with  himself  and  with  what 
he  has  said,  is  at  least  quite  as  satis- 
fied with  you. 

'  To  listen  well  is  almost  as  indis- 
pensable as  to  talk  well ;  and  it  is 
by  that  token  especially  that  you 
know  the  man  of  bon  ton  and  of 
good  society.  If  you  wish  people 
to  listen  to  you,  you  must  listen  to 
them,  or  at  least  appear  to  do  so. 

'  However  clever  a  speaker  may 
be,  a  good  listener  shows  at  least 
an  equal  amount  of  cleverness. 

'Exercise  extreme  patience  in 
hearing  out  to  the  end  the  discourse 
of  old  people,  who  are  apt  to  be  long- 
winded  in  their  talk. 

'  However  absurd  may  be  a  tale 
which  is  told  you,  if  the  narrator 
assures  you  that  it  is  true,  you  must 
appear  to  believe  it  thoroughly ;  that 
is,  you  must  give  no  sign  of  incre- 
dulity. 

'When  any  one  is  speaking,  it  is 
absolutely  impudent  to  yawn,  to 
hum  an  air,  to  pick  your  teeth,  to 
drum  with  your  fingers  on  a  piece 
of  furniture,  to  whisper  in  a  neigh- 
bour's ear,  to  take  a  letter  out  of 
your  pocket  and  read  it,  to  look  at 
your  watch,  Ac.,  <fcc 

'  It  is  the  height  of  impertinence 
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to  interrupt  a  speaker,  whether  to 
correct  an  error  of  facts  or  dates,  or 
to  help  his  memory,  or  to  suggest  a 
word  which  he  seems  to  be  hunting 
for.  It  is  almost  brutal  to  take  up 
a  story  he  has  begun,  with  the  idea 
of  concluding  it  better  than  he 
could. 

*  Speak  of  yourself  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Self-praise  is  almost  idiotic,  while 
self-blame  is  either  transparent  hy- 
pocrisy, or  fishing  for  compliments, 
or  simply  an  act  of  pure  stupidity. 
People  will  be  sure  to  find  out  your 
faults  quite  fast  enough  without 
your  telling  them. 

'  Except  in  case  of  being  requested 
to  do  so,  never  talk  of  your  own 
private  studies  nor  of  your  particu- 
lar and  professional  occupations — 
unless  you  wish  to  send  your  hearers 
to  sleep.--  This  is  the  rock  which 
shipwrecks  lawyers,  merchants, 
financiers,  &o.  Literary  men  and 
women,  artists,  and  amiable  people 
leading  a  life  of  leisure,  have  a  better 
.  chance  of  avoiding  those  dangers. 

'  In  a  stormy  discussion,  take  care 
not  to  side  with  either  party ;  in  met, 
do  not  mix  yourself  up  with  the 
debate,  unless  you  have  a  hope  of 
calming  the  disputants. 

'  Gesticulate  as  little  as  you  can 
while  speaking,  unless  you  wish  to 
be  taken  for  a  fourth-rate  actor. 

'  In  a  general  conversation,  never 
joke  with  a  superior,  however  inno- 
cent your  pleasantry  may  be. 

'  If  not  through  goodness  of  heart, 
at  least  out  of  prudence,  abstain 
from  any  remark  which  has  the 
slightest  tendency  to  false  state- 
ment, ill-nature,  calumny,  back- 
biting—from whatever,  in  short,  can 
wound  or  injure  absent  persons.  A 
very  clever  woman,  not  unkind  at 
bottom,  but  who  never  could  keep 
within  her  lips  a  bon  mot  or  epi- 
gram, however  hard  it  might  hit 
her  dearest  friend,  was  left  without 
a  friend  to  close  her  eyes. 

'  To  season  your  talk  with  an  oath 
in  a  drawing-room  is  to  proclaim 
that  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  en- 
tering drawing-rooms.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  no  indelicate  or 
even  equivocal  observation  ever 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  well-bred 
man.' 


While  rendering  all  justice  to 
French  politeness  and  to  French 
codes  of  ceremonial,  there  is  one 
item  on  the  roll  of  conversational 
good  manners  in  which  I  hold  we 
have  the  superiority— namely,  in  the 
habit  of  interlarding  questions  with 
their  everyday  talk.  At  the  most 
unexpected  times  and  places,  you 
will  be  abruptly  assailed  by  the 
most  unlooked-for  and  (at  home) 
unusual  questions. 

'  Where  did  you  meet  with  this  ?' 
'  When  did  you  buy  that?*  *  How 
much  did  it  cost  ?'  '  Are  there  any 
more  remaining  like  it?1  'Where 
are  you  going  to  ?'  '  What  are  you 
going  to  do  there  ?'  '  Where  did 
you  come  from  last  ?'  '  What  hotel 
did  you  sleep  at?'  '  What  is  your 
age?'  'What  is  her  age?'  '  Is  she 
your  wife  or  your  eldest  daughter?' 
'  What  is  your  object  in  reading 
that  book?'  'Where  do  you  re- 
side?' 'Why  do  you  do  this?' 
'Why  don't  you  do  that?'  and 
other  inquiries,  capable  of  as  much 
variation  as  the  patterns  in  a  kalei- 
doscope, are  put,  not  only  without 
any  intention  of,  but  even  without 
any  consciousness  of  possible  imper- 
tinence. It  is  mere  curiosity,  mean- 
ing no  harm— the  incjuisitive  thought 
thoughtlessly  escaping  by  the  lips- 
idle  talk;  no  more:  often  uttered 
for  want  of  knowing  what  else  to  say. 
It  is  as  well  to  know  this,  on  a 
first  visit  to  the  Continent ;  to  avoid 
taking  offence  when  no  offence  has 
been  intended.  It  is  a  habit— a  bad 
habit,  according  to  some  people's 
notions — which  is  practised  without 
previous  reflection.  None  of  the 
numerous  '  Civilites '  and  '  Manuals 
of  Politeness '  which  exist  in  French 
make  any  allusion  to  the  fault. 
Whether  you  try  to  ward  off  the 
operation  of  being  questioned  by 
serious  remonstrance  or  by  treating 
it  jocosely,  in  either  cose  resistance 
will  prove  in  vain. 

'  Excuse  me,'  you  will  say  to  a 
French  acquaintance, '  but  the  ques- 
tions you  are  putting  are  what  we 
English  consider  indiscreet.'  ('  In- 
discreet' is  the  word  to  use,  being 
quite  parliamentary,  and  yet  imply- 
ing blame.)  '  If  you  were  my  father, 
or  double  my  age— which,  according 
to  the  present  duration  of  human 
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life,  it  is  not  likely  you  will  ever  be 
—or  of  very  superior  rank,  you 
might  put  questions  to  me,  without 
taking  a  liberty.  (Here  your  French 
friend  will  be  certain  to  open  his 
eyes  yery  wide.)  But  as  I  am  your 
equal  in  every  respect— excepting 
(with  a  courteous  bow)  your  great 
acquirements  and  your  brilliant  ta- 
lents—I hold  that  you  have  not  the 
right  to  do  so  without  a  breach  of 
convenance  or  propriety.' 

'  /  do  not  think  it  indiscreet/  he 
will  say,  with  a  surprised  air  of  in- 
jured innocence.  'There  is  no  harm 
in  the  questions  I  have  asked.  You 
may   ask   me   any  questions   you 


'  I  never  do  so,  as  you  may  have 
remarked,'  you  reply.  'I  don't 
choose  to  do  so ;  for  I  should  feel 
myself  guilty  of  rudeness  in  asking 
questions  relating  to  your  private 
and  persona]  affiurs.  I  was  taught 
in  England  that,  even  among  equals, 
it  is  unpolite  to  put  too  many  or 
too  pressing  questions;  and  that 
from  juniors  to  elders,  and  persons 
of  inferior  to  those  of  higher  rank, 
they  are  quite  in  opposition  to  the 
rules  of  politeness.  Even  common 
and  ordinary  inquiries  are  better 
made  in  a  hypothetical  than  in  an 
interrogative  form.  For  instance: 
it  is  more  polite,  we  hold,  for  a 
young  person  to  say  to  a  superior 
or  an  elder,  "  I  hope  you  are  well 
to-day,"  than  to  ask  directly,  "  How 
do  you  do?" 

'  Par  exemple!'  exclaims  your  as- 
tonished pupil.  '  That  is  a  little  too 
much  like  Chinese  etiquette.' 

'  Never  mind  if  it  be;  all  the 
greater  credit  to  Chinese  good 
breeding/  you  plead.  '  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  at  your  Imperial  Court; 
but,  in  England,  no  one  presumes 
to  ask  the  Queen  a  question.  What 
would  Napoleon  III.  reply,  were  a 
gentleman  to  ask  him,  innocently 
and  offhand,  "  When  the  Pope  was 
coming  to  France  to  crown  him?" 
"  What  induced  him  to  publish  the 
'  Life  of  Caesar/  and  whether  any- 
body helped  him  to  write  it  ?"  or 
"How  he  meant  to  employ  his 
newly  organised  army,  when  he  had 
got  it?"' 

'  But  you  are  putting  an  extreme 
»»'  your  friend  will  remonstrate. 


'Of  course/  you  answer;  'the 
better  to  confirm  the  rule  that  ques- 
tions, to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  must  be  asked  with  great 
discretion  and  forbearanca  A  ques- 
tioner, too,  who  insists  unduly, 
exposes  himself  to  be  pulled  up 
sharply,  in  which  case  no  one  pities 
him.  We  had  a  poet,  named  Pope ; 
indeed  a  great  poet,  but  sour  in 
temper  and  deformed  in  person. 
After  teazing  an  acquaintance  with 
annoying  questions,  the  other  said 
something  about  a  note  of  interro- 
gation. "  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  a 
note  of  interrogation  ?"  asked  Pope. 
"A  little  crooked  thing  that  asks 
questions,"  was  the  pungent  reply.' 

All  which  leaves  your  friend  of 
the  inquiring  turn  of  mind  just 
as  it  found  him. 

Another  mode  of  rebuking  undue 
inquisitiveness  is  to  answer  every 
question  with  perfect  good-nature, 
and  then  to  add  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  further  information, 
which  you  pretend  to  suppose  may 
be  interesting  to  the  inquirer.  Some 
persons  may  thus  be  shamed ;  others 
not  We  have  tried  the  experiment 
on  French  interrogators— not  of  very 
high  degree,  certainly.  Curiosity 
having  been  expressed  to  learn  a 
few  minutiffi  of  an  Englishman's 
daily  ways  and  doings,  we  have 
related  all  that  was  wanted,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  detailing  our  hour 
of  rising,  how  long  we  took  to  dress, 
how  we  breakfasted,  what  occupied 
our  mornings,  where  we  took  our 
walks,  and  accompanied  by  whom, 
what  we  were  to  have  for  dinner, 
at  what  o'clock,  how  muoh  it  cost, 
when  we  retired  to  rest,  and  in 
what  form  of  bed.  But  this  auto- 
biography, gravely  related,  had  the 
very  reverse  of  the  effect  intended. 
Instead  of  being  received  as  an 
ironical  rebuff,  it  was  taken  for  a 
confidential  communication,  very 
frank  and  friendly,  fraternal  and 
familiar,  as  became  a  bon  gargon  dis- 
posed to  make  himself  agreeable, 
and  quite  unlike  the  usual  morgue 
displayed  by  the  haughty  sons  of 
Albion. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of 
the  want  of  good  taste  manifested 
by  asking  too  frequent  or  too  prying 
questions  in  general  society,  than 
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the  dislike  we  often  feel  ourselves  to 
answering  questions,  even  to  those 
who  have  a  right  to  ask  them. 
Sovereigns,  for  instance,  who  may 
not  be  questioned,  enjoy  a  special 
privilege  of  questioning.  Not  being 
intimate  with  many  crowned  heads, 
we  cannot  say  how  far  the  present 
race  of  monarchs  abuse  it ;  but,  if 
too  far  indulged  in,  it  must  make 
their  conversation  anything  but  en- 
tertaining. Even  kings  may  ques- 
tion more  than  is  pleasant.  We 
once  had  a  king,  George  III.,  whose 
interrogative  propensities  made  him 
the  subject  of  many  a  ridiculous 
story.  An  irreverent  rhymster, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Peter  Pin- 
dar, was  constantly  using  him  as  a 
laughing-stock ;  witness  the  dump- 
ling anecdote.  At  the  sight  of  an 
uncooked  apple-dumpling,  Royalty 
asks,  'What  makes  it  so  hard?  — 
'  Please  your  Majesty,  the  apple.' 

< "  Very  astonishing  Indeed !    Strange  thing  1" 
Turning  the  dumpling  round,  rejoined  the  king. 
"  Strange  I  should  never  of  a  dumpling  dream  1 
But,  Goody,  tell  me,  where,  where,  Where's  the 
seamr 

"Sir,  there's  no  seam,"  quoth  she.    "I  never 

knew 
That  folks  did  apple-dumplings  lew!" 
"  No  1"  cry'd  the  staring  monarch,  with  a  grin ; 
"  How,  how  the  devil  got  the  apple  in  ?" ' 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Whitbread  s  Brewery — 

'  To  Whitbread  now  ddgn'd  Majesty  to  say, 
•*  Whitbread,  are  all  your  horses  fond  of  hay  V 
"  Yes,  please  your  Majesty,"  in  humble  notes 
The  brewer  answered ;  ■■  also,  sir,  of  oats. 
Another  thing  my  horses  too  maintains, 
And  that,  ant  please  your  Majesty,  is  grains." 
"  Grains,  grains?"  said  Majesty,  "to  fill  their 

crops? 
Grains,  grains  ?  that  comes  from  hops  ?    Yes, 
hops,  hops,  hops !" ' 

Which  mistake  being  corrected  with 
courtier-like  suavity,  there  soon  fol- 
lowed another  hailstorm  of  ques- 
tions, until — 

•  Whitbread  said  inward,  "  Msy  I  be  curst 
If  I  know  what  to  answer  first." ' 

According  to  Bouchefoucauld, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  people 
make  themselves  agreeable  in  con- 
versation, is  because  almost  every 
one  thinks  more  about  what  he  him- 
self has  to  say  than  about  the 
answer  he  shall  give   to  what  is 


said  to  him.  Even  well-behaved 
people  think  it  sufficient  to  compose 
their  countenance  into  an  appear- 
ance of  attention,  while  at  the  same 
time  both  their  eyes  and  their  gene- 
ral attitude  betray  that  their  mind 
is  wandering  from  the  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  is  occupied 
only  with  the  observations  which 
they  themselves  wish  to  make. 

We  often  excuse  people  whose 
talk  wearies  us,  but  we  never  excuse 
those  whom  our  talk  wearies;  which 
is  another  motive  for  carefully 
watching  our  opportunities  for  ex- 
pressing what  we  have  to  say.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  people  do 
not  care  about  admiring  or  being 
pleased  with  you,  while  they  do 
care  about  your  admiring  or  being 
pleased  with  them.  They  are  much 
less  anxious  to  gain  information,  or 
even  to  receive  entertainment,  than 
to  be  themselves  appreciated  and 
applauded ;  it  is  therefore  a  delicate 
proof  of  refinement  to  indulge  those 
with  whom  you  converse  in  that  de- 
sire. 

Social  talk  is  like  a  mountain- 
stream.  Dried  up,  or  scanty,  it  is 
unpleasing  and  .useless;  moderate 
in  quantity,  clear  and  bright  in 
quality,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  bring  the  greatest  solace  to 
man.  Immoderate  and  overflowing, 
it  becomes  a  detestable  tyrant,  a 
mischievous  torrent  It  respects 
nothing.  It  is  troubled  and  un- 
reasoning, carrying  along  with  it 
sticks,  straws,  all  sorts  of  worthless 
rubbish ;  in  short,  so  far  from  wish- 
ing to  follow  it,  everybody  who  can 
runs  away  from  it,  as  from  an  un- 
bearable nuisance. 

A  certain  lady,  not  without  talent, 
was  pitiless  in  her  overwhelming 
flow  of  speech.  When  once  she 
opened  her  conversational  sluice- 
gates everybody  else  was  inundated. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the 
rising  tide. 

Some  unkind  friends,  to  have  a 
laugh  at  her  expense,  begged  per- 
mission to  introduce  to  her  a  young 
gentleman  of  very  remarkable  ac- 
quirements. She  consented,  and 
received  him  in  the  most  gracious 
manner ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
open  his  mouth,  she  went  off  at  full 
speed,  discussing  all  sorts  of  topics, 
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and  putting  hosts  of  questions  with- 
out giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  reply.  At  last  the  gentle- 
man bowed  and  took  his  leave. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  V 
his  introducers  inquired. 

'A  most  agreeable  man— exceed- 
ingly intelligent ;  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  met  so  well-informed 
a  person.' 

'True;  you  have  judged  him 
rightly/  they  replied.  '  Poor  fellow ! 
he  has  only  one  fault— or  rather  one 
misfortune.  JTis  a  pity  such  a  nice 
young  man  should  be  deaf  and 
dumb!' 

We  often  repent  of  having  spoken : 
we  rarely  repent  of  having  held  our 
tongue. 

Compliments  are  permissible;  but 


they  require  very  delicate  manage- 
ment. A  complimentary  reply, 
therefore,  is  in  much  better  taste 
than  a  set  compliment,  which  may 
have  been  prepared  beforehand. 

One  day  Chateaubriand,  already 
far  advanced  in  years,  happened  to 
meet  in  a  drawing-room  Kachel, 
the  tragedian,  who,  although  still 
quite  young,  was  the  object  of 
general  admiration. 

'What  a  pity,'  said  the  writer, 
'to  be  obliged  to  die  when  such 
charming  things  are  making  their 
appearance  in  the  world !' 

'  In  some  cases,  perhaps,'  replied 
the  actress.  '  But,  you  know,  mon- 
sieur, there  are  men  who  have  the 
privilege  of  immortality.'     H 
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TEN  years  ago,  when  skies  were  blue, 
And  world  and  life  were  gay, 
I  fell  in  love,  as  all  men  do, 
And  courted,  one  long  summer  through, 
My  Mistress  May. 

Soft  cheeks  she  had,  and  golden  hair, 

And  eyes  of  limpid  grey, 
Light  eyes— light   love— and   neither 

rare, 
What  matter,  if  I  thought  her  fair, 
My  Mistress  May? 

I  gave  my  girl  a  golden  ring 

One  foolish  August  day. 
•Quoth  I,  *  It  is  a  sacred  thing, 
To  bind  oar  loves  in  endless  spring, 
My  Mistress  May.' 

Demure  and  low  she  answered  me, — 

(What  else  should  any  say?) — 
4  For  good,  for  worse,  the  pledge  shall  be 
Till  death  the  bond  of  fealty 
For  Mistress  May/ 

Next  month  somehow,  by  Fate's  de- 
sign— 
For  Fate  will  have  her  way — 
Two  eyes  of  brown  looked  out  on  mine, 
Two  eyes  of  brown  that  were  not  thine. 
My  Mistress  May  I 

Two  eyes  so  soft,  with  such  sweet  wile 

Of  tender  southern  ray — 
I  sunned  myself  in  Olive's  smile, 
Forgetting  for  a  little  while 
My  Mistress  May. 


Till  once  in  this  unholy  mood, 

It  fell  upon  a  day, 
We  sat  together  in  the  wood. 
Nor  guessed  that  close  behind  us  stood 
My  Mistress  May. 

Sweet  Olive  leaned  her  lips  to  me— 

Suoh  rosy  lips  were  they  I — 
I  kissed  them  once  or  twice  maybe, 
And  kissed  again,  nor  thought  of  thee, 
My  Mistress  May ! 

Next  morning,  where  the  rivulet 

Falls  down  in  sheeted  spray, 
By  banks  of  reed  and  violet, 
I  walked  alone,  and  grieving,  met 
My  Mistress  May. 

She  knew  me  coming  by  my  tread, 

But  yet  she  turned  away. 
And  bit  her  lips  and  tossed  her  head — 
<  What  I  will  you  leave  me  so,'  I  said, 
4 My  Mistress  May?' 

Quoth  she,  *  It  was  not  thus  before 

You  mocked  me  yesterday : 
I  hold  you  love  of  mine  no  more, 
For  broken  is  the  faith  you  swore 
To  Mistress  May/ 

4  Good  heavens I'  I  cried,  for  I  was  hot, 

4 1  swear  it  was  but  play. 
Let  the  girl  go — I  heed  her  not !' 
4  Nay,'  quoth  she  then, 4  but  you  forgot 
Your  Mistress  May/ 
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*  For  shame  !'  I  said ;  *  in  whims  like  this 

Your  weakness  you  betray. 
What !  shall  a  life  of  love  and  bliss 
Be  forfeit  for  a  sorry  kiss, 
My  Mistress  May  V 


But  she :  '  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  speak 

The  last  words  I  shall  say — 

I  take  it  you  were  far  more  weak 

To  wrong,  for  such  a  foolish  freak, 

Your  Mistress  May/ 


'  I  suuoidi  myself  in  Olive**  smile' 


Cried    I,    «Thifl   wrangling   sets    me 

wild; 

A  truce  to  reasoning,  pray ! 
I  think  you  take  me  for  a  child. 
Or  hold  my  temper  wondrous  mild, 
Fair  Mistress  May ! 

4  But  bince  your  passion  runs  so  high, 

I  wish  your  grace  good  day, 
And  better  humour  by-and-by. 
Farewell.'    And  so  we  parted,  I 
And  Mistress  May. 


Alas !  how  shall  I  tell  the  rest? 
There  came  that  selfsame  day 
A  packet  sealed,  with  arms  and  crest, 
And  on  the  fold  my  name,  addressed 
By  Mistress  May. 

Thought  I,  *  Here's  sunshineafter  rain  V 

But  lo !  within  it  lay 
My  ring  of  promise  snapt  in' twain. 
And  these  three  words,  writ  fair  and 
plain :  JM**^ 

'  From[Mistress  May.' 
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*  Ah,  well !'  I  cried,  *  the  proverbs  true, 

11  In  sunshine  make  your  hay ;" 
Sweet  Olive  straightway  now  111  woo, 
SUh  I  most  have  no  more  to  do 
With  Mistress  May  V 

The  note  I  tore  in  pieces  three, 

The  ring  I  flung  away, 
And  laughed  to  think  that  I  was  free, 
And  Olive  now  my  bride  should  be, 
Not  Mistress  May. 

*  But,'  quoth  I,  '  Fortune  will  not  wait : 

*  There's  danger  in  delay." 
She  stands  beside  the  garden  gate ; 
80  quick  I  to  be  revenged  on  Fate 
And  Mistress  May !' 

80  said,  so  done.  She  drooped  her  head 

Till  I  had  had  my  say, 
And  then,  'Forgive  me,  sir/  she  said, 

*  But  people  say  you  mean  to  wed 

With  Mistress  May/ 

'  Tig  false !'  I  cried ;  4  for  Olive,  sweet, 

Brown  eyes  eclipsed  the  grey. 
I  lay  my  fortune  at  your  feet — 
For  you  alone  my  pulses  beat, 
Hot  Mistress  May/ 

4  Why,  then,'  she  said,  *  but  was  it  this  ?— 

M I  swear  it  was  but  play  : 
Shall  years  of  love  and  married  bliss 
Be  forfeit  for  a  sorry  kiss, 
My  Mistress  May?" 

*  I  thank  you,  sir,*  and  here  she  smiled ; 

4  But,  certes,  I  must  say, 
**  Ton  seem  to  take  me  for  a  child. 
Or  hold  my  temper  wondrous  mild," 
Like  Mistress  May/ 

*  Why,  heavens  I'  I  cried,  •  is  this  a  plot  ? 

What  words  are  these  you  say  ?' 
She  answered,  •  Nay,  have  you  forgot  ? 
•*Let  Olive  go,  I  heed  her  not, 
Sweet  Mistress  May/' 

*  When  next  you  scold  with  sweethearts, 

look 
None  else  be  in  the  way ; 
For  down  this  morning  by  the  brook 
I  sat  at  work,  when  you  forsook 
Your  Mistress  May. 

*  **  And  since  your  temper's  over  free, 

I  wish  your  grace  good-day," 
For  love  that  can  so  changeful  be 
I  think  will  never  mate  with  me 

Nor  Mistress  May/ 
With  that,  she  laughed  like  one  elate, 

And  lightly  tripped  away  ; 
I  stood  alone  beside  the  gate, 
And  jailed  at  Olive  and  at  Fate, 
And  Mistress  May. 


Twice  trapped  by  watchers  from  behind, 

Twice  jilted  in  a  day, 
My  new  love  scorned,  my  old  resigned, 
All  lost,  Olivia,  peace  of  mind, 
And  Mistress  May. 

'But,  faith!'  said  I,    Til  leave  the 
place, 
I  swear,  by  break  of  day  ; 
For  after  such  a  sore  disgrace 
How  shall  I  brave  Olivia's  face 
Or  Mistress  May  ?' 

So  homeward  down  the  lane  I  strode, 

And  passed  upon  my  way 
The  old  brick  house  of  ancient  mode, 
Low-roofed  and  arched,  wherein  abode 
My  Mistress  May. 

Two  lovers  stood  beside  the  door 

Fall  in  the  moonlight  ray, 
As  I  had  stood  in  days  of  yore, 
As  I  should  stand  now  never  more 
With  Mistress  May. 

I  knew   the   man  —  Lestrange  —  and 
she? 
Fair-haired  and  tall  I— But  stay ! — 
Thought   I,   'I'll   hide   beneath    this 

tree, 
And  listen  if  indeed  it  be 
My  Mistress  May/ 

•  Trust  me,  dear  Fred,  for  III  be  true 

Till  death/  I  heard  her  say. 
O  traitress !  well  the  voice  I  knew ! 
And  forth  I  stepped,  and  looked  on  you, 
My  Mistress  May ! 

Fll  yield  no  more  to  women's  eyes, 
Though  they  be  brown  or  grey ; 
For  half  the  sex  are  over  wise, 
And  all  the  rest  are  faithless  spies. 
Like  Mistress  May. 

Yet,  wheresoe'er  my  tale  I  tell, 
The  listeners  laugh,  and  say, 
'  You  earned  the  penance  that  befell, 
And,  certes,  she  repaid  you  well, 
Your  Mistress  May !' 

« Amen !'  I  cry ;  '  but  yet  I'm  free, 
And  through  the  world  I  stray. 
One  foot  on  land,  and  one  on  sea; 
For  what  is  Olive  now  to  me, 
Or  Mistress  May  ?' 

Bat  sore  I  suffer  for  my  crime ; 

For  since  that  fetal  day 
My  words  run  all  to  one  dull  rhyme. 
Like  bells  to  an  incessant  chime,  , 

Of '  Mistress,  Mistress  May  1' 
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MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR 


WHAT  a  charming  portrait  of  a 
fair  tambour-worker  is  that 
before  us!  How  sweet  and  frank  is 
her  glance  as  sbe  looks  up  from  the 
frame  over  which  her  delicate  fingers 
are  playing,  all  unconscious  of  the 
admiration  she  is  exciting!  What 
nalveti,  ingenuousness,  innocence  in 
her  countenance;  what  native  sim- 
plicity in  the  attitude,  what  artless 
elegance  in  the  dress ! 

She  has  the  face  of  an  angel,  the 
form  of  a  Venus,  the  skill  of  Apelles, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Minerva.  '  Love 
saw  her  sleeping  and  took  her 
for  Psyche;  she  woke,  and  he  went 
away  inconsolable/  said  or  sang  an 
admiring  abbe*  and  incipient  car- 
dinal. '  She  is  a  demon  in  disguise, 
profligate,  rapacious,  selfish,  cold- 
hearted — the  evil  genius  of  her 
country/  wrote  a  stern,  perhaps  dis- 
appointed, politician. 

The  name  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
sitter  will  explain  the  charm  of  the 
picture  and  in  a  measure  account  for 
these  contradictory  estimates  of  the 
character.  The  painter  is  Greuze, 
the  lady  represented  the  Marquise 
de  Pompadour.  The  original  paint- 
ing is  at  Hampton  Court,  No.  776  in 
the  catalogue,  No.  986  on  the  regis- 
ter :  you  will  do  well  to  examine  it 
next  time  you  visit  the  old  palace. 

The  prominent  part  which  ladies 
— not  always  of  immaculate  morals, 
but  almost  always  of  distinguished 
beauty,  accomplishments,  or  wit — 
have  played  in  the  highest  circles 
of  French  society  has  often  been  in- 
stanced as  a  proof  of  the  gallantry 
of  our  lively  neighbours.  It  is  at 
least  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
national  character.  We  have  had 
imitations  of  those  exquisite  salons 
and  presiding  d&sses,  but  the  imita- 
tions have  been  tame,  the  imitators 
inadequate,  their  influence  confined 
and  evanescent  In  other  European 
capitals  there  have  hardly  been 
even  imitations.  The  institution  is 
essentially  national,  and  likely  to 
remain  so;  and  even  in  France  it 
may  be  considered  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past,  a  tradition  of  the  ancien 
rSgime,  What  there  is  of  it  now 
looks  very  much  of  a  travestie. 

Long  as  is  the  list  of  remarkable 


women  to  whom  has  been  ceded  the 
role  of  giving  the  tone  to  court  and 
society  in  France,  none  has  reigned 
with  a  firmer  power,  and  none  has 
had  wider  or  more  lasting  influence 
than  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour, 
nte  Jeanne-Antoinette  Poisson. 

It  is  a  curious  and  not  uninstruc- 
tive  history,  that  of  the  Pompadour. 

Her  father  was  an  army  contractor, 
disgraced,  rehabilitated;  as  would 
seem,  not  rich;  vulgar,  uneducated, 
altogether  insignificant.  Her  mother 
— well,  scandal,  when  it  wished  to 
wound  the  daughter,  spoke  ill  of 
the  mother  in  various  ways;  but 
whether  truly  or  not  it  is  perhaps 
too  late  to  ascertain,  and  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  inquire.  But  for 
her  daughter  she  would  not  have 
been  spoken  of  at  all,  and  her  me- 
mory may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  its 
natural  obscurity.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, however,  that  whether  edu- 
cated or,  as  is  more  likely,  compara- 
tively illiterate,  she  was  clever  and 
clear-headed,  without  being  over- 
scrupulous; saw  her  daughter's 
capabilities,  and  employed  all  her 
skill  and  shrewdness  in  training  la 
belle  Poisson  to  make  a  more  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  world  than 
she  had  made  herself. 

Jeanne-Antoinette  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1720  say  the  earlier  ac- 
counts, in  1723  insists  her  latest 
and  most  devoted  biographer :  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  give  a  lady,  and 
especially  a  French  lady,  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt  in  so  important  a  matter 
as  three  years  in  the  date  of  her 
birth,  Beauty,  cleverness,  and  in- 
dustry were  early  developed  in  her. 
When  a  mere  child  she  charmed  all 
who  saw  her  by  the  grace  of  her 
movements,  her  skill  in  drawing 
and  song,  her  lively  and  intelligent 
talk.  Her  mother,  acting  under  the 
advice,  and  assisted  by  the  purse, 
of  M.  Lenormand  de  Turneheim — 
a  wealthy  fermier-genSral,  a  family 
friend  whom  we  shall  meet  again — 
determined  to  give  her  the  educa- 
tion of  an  artist,  without  as  yet  de- 
ciding whether  she  should  follow 
art  as  a  profession.  She  was  little 
more  than  twelve  when  she  began 
to  paint  and  to  engrave  on  copper, 
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and  somewhat  later  she  even  learnt 
the  difficult  and  tedious  process  of 
gem-engraving.  At  the  same  time 
she  studied  singing,  the  lute,  and 
the  harpsichord.  In  music  her 
master  was  the  famous  Geliotte ;  in 
design  she  had  the  counsel  of  the 
equally  famous  Vien. 

These  varied  and,  as  might  he 
supposed,  conflicting  studies  led 
neither  to  disgust  with  all  or  neg- 
lect of  any.  Though  credited  with 
brilliant  talents,  the  young  Antoi- 
nette was  docile,  industrious,  and 
persevering,  and  had  then,  as  ever 
after,  her  feelings  and  inclinations 
under  strict  control.  In  each  of  her 
studies  she  met  with  equal  success 
and  applause.  Her  own  predilec- 
tion was  for  engraving,  and  she 
soon  acquired  so  much  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  etching-needle  as  to 
give  promise  of  a  respectable  if  not 
an  eminent  career,  if  engraving  were 
selected  as  her  profession. 

But  Madame  Poisson  was  now 
brooding  over  new  schemes.  An- 
toinette's beauty,  talents,  and  fasci- 
nating manners  were  attracting  so 
much  notice  that  she  felt  sure  a 
more  rapid  and  brilliant  road  to 
fortune  lay  open  to  her  than  the 
burin  would  supply.  'C'est  un 
morceau  de  Hoi/  said  the  sage  ma- 
tron, and  her  training  must  be 
adapted  to  her  noble  ambition.  En- 
graving would  endanger  the  beauty 
of  her  hands,  and  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  chief  aim  at  present 
must  be  to  cultivate  the  personal 
graces.  For  a  while  dancing  was 
made  the  principal  pursuit;  acting 
in  the  little  operas  and  comedies, 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  per- 
form in  the  salons,  was  the  chief 
relaxation.  In  the  grand  salons  of 
Paris  the  leading  actors  and  ac- 
tresses—and Grandval  and  Mdlle. 
Clairon  were  of  the  number— took 
a  share  in  these  performances.  Yet 
the  play  was  but  apart  of  the  enter- 
tainment, the  hostess  priding  herself 
as  much  on  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  conversation  as  on  the 
success  of  the  comedy  or  the  music, 
and  taking  as  much  pains  to  secure 
the  presence  of  the  Yoltaires  and 
Marmontels,  and  other  famous  con- 
versationalists, as  she  did  to  secure 
the  popular  actors,  dancers,  and 


singers.  Mdlle.  Poisson's  beauty, 
vivacity,  and  accomplishments 
opened  to  her  the  doors  of  the  most 
distinguished  salons,  and  she  was 
not  slow  to  benefit  by  the  opportu- 
nities they  afforded  her.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  mamma  that  the  mind 
must  be  trained  to  make  the  right 
use  of  beauty,  and  the  daughter  was 
an  apt  pupil.  'Make  the  most  of 
your  beauty  while  it  lasts/  said  Ma- 
dame, '  but  it  will  be  over  at  thirty, 
and  then,  unless  you  have  some- 
thing better  to  fall  back  upon,  your 
power  is  lost  and  you  are  nothing.' 
In  this  case  the  'something  better' 
was  provided.  'She  has  received 
all  the  education  possible,'  wrote  of 
her  the  Avocat  Barbier,  when  she 
was  emerging  into  notoriety.  If 
she  had  not  received  all  the  educa- 
tion possible,  she  had  received  all 
the  education  necessary  for  her  pur- 
pose. She  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
books ;  she  had  none  of  the  ologies  -r 
was  ignorant  of  every  language  but 
her  own.  But  she  could  design 
with  the  facility  of  an  artist;  her 
touch  on  the  harpsichord  was  en- 
chanting; she  could  take  a  part 
with  Clairon  in  a  little  comedy,  or 
dance  in  a  little  ballet,  when  a  ballet 
was  the  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
pantomimic  grace;  sing  exquisitely 
(f  and  she  knows  a  hundred  amusing 
songs');  ride  on  horseback  £  mer- 
veflie;  tell  a  story  piquantly;  was 
apt  at  repartee;  extremely  hand- 
some ;  a  charming  dresser ;  in  short, 
a  mistress  of  all  the  coquetries,  and 
— on  the  sunny  side  of  seventeen. 
So  armed  and  trained  for  conquest, 
she  could  hardly  fail  to  conquer. 

An  old  fermier-glnlral,  the 
wealthiest  of  his  class,  fluttered 
after  her,  but  he  had  hardly  singed 
his  wings  when  he  drooped  and 
died.  Madame  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
dispose  of  her  daughter,  and  M. 
Lenormand  de  Turneheim  again 
came  in  as  dens  ex  machind.  He 
had  a  nephew,  M.  Lenormand 
d'Etoilles,  sous-fermier  general, 
wealthy,  amiable,  just  made  for 
Mademoiselle.  They  were  married, 
January,  1739,  the  lady  being  in  her 
fifteenth  (or  was  it  her  eighteenth?) 
year.  Ah,  but  she  was  happy  now! 
Had  her  own  salon,  where  she  could 
gather  some  notables  about  her,  and 
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play  and  sing ;  her  country  house, 
her  carriage :  moved  in  good  society, 
and,  to  crown  all,  within  the  year  a 
little  daughter  was  added  to  the 
family  group. 

Tet  to  be  only  Madame  Lenor- 
mand  d'Etoilles— was  this  a  suffi- 
cient result  of  so  much  loveliness, 
such  wit  and  patient  culture? 
Madame  could  hardly  think  so.  She 
had  cherished  that  saying  of  maman. 
The  king  often  came  to  hunt  in 
the  forest  of  Senart,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  was  her  country 
house ;  might  she  not  possibly  fasci- 
nate him?  She  addressed  herself 
resolutely  to  the  trial.  Sometimes 
she  drove  her  phaeton  through  the 
allees,  sometimes  she  mounted  on 
horseback  and  rode  into  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  forest  or  showed  herself 
foremost  in  the  chase.  She  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  and  received  a 
passing  notice ;  but  no  more.  The 
king— Louis  the  Well-beloved— was 
at  this  time  under  the  sway  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Chateauroux,  who 
would  brook  no  rival.  It  was  hard 
to  bear— but  at  length  the  duchess 
died,  and  majesty  needed  consola- 
tion. At  a  grand  hunt  Madame 
d'Etoilles  appeared  habited  as  Diana, 
and,  approaching  the  king,  made  as 
though  she  would  despatch  a  shaft 
at  the  royal  heart  His  majesty 
gallantly  stooped  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  goddess,  was  charmed 
with  the  esprit  of  her  reply — and 
on  his  return  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  fair  huntress.  He  begged 
an  interview.  M.  d'Etoilles  was 
complaisant.  Mon  oncle,  the  good 
M.  Lenormand  de  Turneheim,  lent 
his  house  for  the  meeting.  The 
king  was  more  pleased  than  before. 
The  husband  retired  to  a  post  in 
the  country.  A  judicial  separation 
was  obtained  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
pious  scruples  of  majesty,  and  in  the 
early  months  of  1745,  Madame 
d'Etoilles— d'Etoilles  pio  longer— 
was  created  Marquise  de  Pompadour, 
and  formally  presented  to  the  queen 
and  the   royal  princes  and   prin- 


She  had  at  last  scaled  the  height 
— could  she  maintain  her  footing 
there  ?  Her  intellect  was  too  pene- 
trating, her  mind  too  passionless 
for  her  to  conceal  from  herself  that 


the  task  was  far  more  difficult  than 
that  she  had  achieved.  But  she 
addressed  herself  to  it  with  rare 
skill,  and  was  rewarded  with  entire 
success.  For  nineteen  years  she 
was  the  virtual  ruler  of  France. 
Despite  of  open  enmity  and  secret 
intrigue,  of  growing  years  and  foil- 
ing health  and  fading  beauty;  of 
the  exertions  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  execrations  of  the  people, 
she  maintained  to  the  day  of  her 
death  her  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  the  king,  though  she  had  long 
lost  her  hold  on  his  passion.  Once 
only  was  her  reign  seriously  im- 
perilled. When  Damiens  made  his 
mad  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis, 
the  king,  terribly  frightened  at  his 
wound,  made  over  the  exercise  of 
the  regal  authority  to  the  Dauphin, 
one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  order 
the  Marquise  to  withdraw  from  Ver- 
sailles. But  the  wound  proved 
slight ;  the  king  quickly  recovered ; 
the  minister  who  had  advised  the 
measure  was  disgraced;  and  the 
Pompadour  was  in  greater  favour 
than  ever. 

The  system  by  which  the  Pom- 
padour swayed  her  sovereign  was 
simple.  Louis  XV.  was  indolent, 
sensual,  egotistical;  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  his  people,  unlike 
his  predecessors,  indifferent  even  to 
glory;  believing  that  France  was 
created  only  for  him,  yet  averse  to 
the  consideration  of  public  affairs,  a 
man  wholly  given  up  to  self-indul- 
gence. The  Marquise  saw  that  her 
part  was  to  provide  for  him  con- 
stant amusement,  gratification.  It 
was  a  hard  and  wearisome  employ- 
ment, but  she  made  the  best  of  it 
The  reign  of  the  Pompadour  was  a 
period  of  rampant  vice,  but  over 
what  might  have  been  merely  base 
and  ignoble  she  threw  an  outer  garb 
of  refinement. 

Never  did  the  French  court  wear 
such  an  air  of  voluptuous  yet  ele- 
gant gaiety  as  during  the  nineteen 
years  of  her  reign.  Louis  lavished 
houses  and  land  upon  the  Marquise, 
but  they  were  insufficient  to  meet 
her  expenses ;  and  it  was  not  till  she 
was  able  to  make  almost  unlimited 
calls  upon  the  national  exchequer 
that  her  genius  for  splendour  found 
foe  scope.    Of  her  houses,  Choissy, 
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'  seat  of  soft  delight/  was  that  to 
which  the  king  most  loved  to  resort 
without  the  trappings  of  royalty. 
Here,  surrounded  with  every  appli- 
ance of  luxury,  she  gathered  about 
her  the  proudest  of  the  nobles,  states- 
men, and  soldiers,  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  men  of  letters  and  artists, 
and  the  fairest  of  the  ladies  of 
France.  Here  wits  talked  their 
brightest,  women  looked  and  dressed 
their  best  The  sweetest  voices  and 
ablest  musicians  charmed  the  ear 
with  their  melodies;  the  choicest 
flowers  loaded  the  air  with  their 
perfumes;  the  walls  were  graced 
with  pictures  and  sculpture.  The 
Marquise  had  lost  none  of  her 
delight  in  theatrical  amusements, 
and  at  Choissy  she  repeatedly  im- 
provised a  little  opera,  or  comedy, 
or  divertissement.  These  pleased 
the  king  so  well  that  she  had  a 
theatre  constructed,  Gabriel  the 
court  architect  furnishing  the  de- 
sign, and  Boucher  painting  the 
decorations.  The  actors  were  per- 
sonages of  rank— marshals,  dukes, 
countesses,  or  one  or  other  of  the 
lions  of  the  hour.  Sometimes  the 
Marquise  herself  performed.  Oc- 
casionally the  king,  who  was  proud 
of  his  voice—which  Madame  as- 
sured him  was  divine— would  de- 
light his  courtiers  by  taking  part  in 
a  petit  concert,  or  joining  the  Mar- 
quise and  Geliotte  in  a  trio.  The 
Due  de  la  Valliere  was  director  of 
the  theatre;  the  Abbe*  de  Lagarde 
prompter.  At  the  representation  of 
Voltaire's '  I/Enfant  Prodigue/  Mar- 
shal Saxe  played  Eaphemon,  the 
Due  de  Coigny  Lise,  and  the  Pom- 
padour Marthe.  The  play,  we  may 
well  believe,  was  a  grand  success, 
the  king  being  foremost  to  applaud. 
Pieces  by  Crebillon  and  Rousseau 
were  as  splendidly  supported. 

All  this  elegant  trifling  we  have 
come  to  see  was  serious  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Marquise,  a  welcome 
means  of  ridding  himself  of  the 
weary  hours  on  the  part  of  the  king; 
but  how  excuse  Sake,  the  greatest 
soldier  of  France,  if  not,  as  he  was 
told,  of  Europe,  in  the  midst  of 
war,  and  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty, 
sharing  so  actively  in  these  fri- 
volities? We  need  not  take  it  au 
w&ritvx.  Have  not  our  own  mar- 
vox.  XIV.— HO.  LXXIX. 


shals,  in  graver  times,  taken  part  in 
a  play?  Before  us  lies  a  letter 
written  by  that  fine  old  Field-Mar- 
shal, the  Earl  of  Oombermere,  in 
which  he  says '  We  are  going  to  play 
"  Bombastes  Furioso  "  at  the  Abbey. 
Sir  John  EUey  [the  dashing  cavalry 
officer]  plays  Bombastes.  I  am  to 
take  the  part  of  Artaxominous,  and 
Wellington  Fusbos.'  We  may  ex- 
cuse Saxe  playing  Euphemon  to  the 
Marthe  of  the  fair  Marquise. 

It  was  to  follow  the  plays  that  the 
Pompadour  invented  the  famous 
petite  soupis  of  Choissy,  where,  in  a 
dainty  room  hung  round  with  the 
canvases  of  Boucher,  Greuze,  Wat- 
teau,  Vanloo,  the  king  supped  with 
a  dozen  chosen  guests  in  luxurious 
privacy.  No  servant  entered  the 
room,  even  to  bring  in  the  viands. 
A  note  was  laid  on  a  console  in  a 
corner  of  the  room;  a  bell  was 
sounded,  silently  the  table  descended, 
and  as  silently  returned  bearing 
on  it,  as  was  ordered,  the  rarest 
dishes,  fruits,  wines,  in  vessels  of 
plate,  or  glass,  or  Sevres.  We  are 
accustomed  to  these  'lifts'  as  we 
call  them— vulgarizing  the  name  as 
well  as  the  thing— but  when  the 
Pompadour  invented  them  they 
were  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  genius, 
and  their  execution  a  triumph  of 
Loriot's  art.  Humour  told  of  the 
orgies  of  which  these  petite  soupe's 
were  the  occasion ;  but  though  all 
that  luxury  could  imagine  was  ex- 
pended on  them,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  went  beyond  a  refined 
voluptuousness. 

The  king  rather  affected  these 
select  and  semi- secret  parties,  and 
the  Marquise  encouraged  his  taste. 
Even  when  her  power  had  reached 
its  highest,  and  6he  displayed  it 
most  ostentatiously,  she  reserved 
for  her  own  apartment  its  haughtiest 
exhibition.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
Carlyle's  Friedrich,  had  repulsed 
her  advances,  though  made  through 
Voltaire  when  Voltaire  was  most  in 
favour— pretending  not  to  know  her, 
whilst  he  bestowed  on  the  king  a 
nickname  on  her  account— but  the 
Empress  of  Austria  -answered  her 
with  empressement,  addressed  her 
as  ma  cousine,  and  la  petite  reiive, 
and  the  Marquise  made  all  who  ap- 
proached her  treat  her  as  a  queen 
p 
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indeed.  In  her  cabinet  de  toilette 
she  received — it  was  the  custom  for 
grand  dames  to  receive  during  the 
toilette  even  in  England,  as  we  may 
see  by  Hogarth's  Marriage  & -la-Mode 
—  a  few  of  the  highest  princes, 
dukes,  and  ministers  of  state,  to  talk 
orer  matters  of  state,  and  matters 
of  scandal ;  but  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  down.  There  was  but 
a  single  fauteuil  in  the  room,  and 
that  she  occupied.  For  the  king 
she  would  order  a  chair  to  be 
brought,  but  it  was  so  done  as  to 
mark  it  as  an  exceptional  favour. 

Choissy  was  the  most  splendid  of 
her  mansions,  but  she  was  proudest 
of  Bellevue,  as  her  own  creation. 
It  was  built  for  her  by  Landurean ; 
Delisle  laid  out  the  grounds ;  the  de- 
corations were  executed  by  Boucher, 
Vanloo,  and  Pigalle.  '  I  have  made  it 
a  pretty  place/  she  told  her  friends, 
'but  without  any  kind  of  magni- 
ficenca'  Without  any  kind  of 
magnificence!  yet  1,500  workmen 
were  occupied  for  two  whole  years 
upon  it,  and  she  expended  three 
million  livres— say  1 20,000/. — upon 
the  decorations  alone.  Truly,  An- 
toinette Poisson  had  come  to  have 
right  royal  notions  of  the  magnifi- 
cent. 

Her  patronage  of  literature  and 
art  is  that  which  shows  the  Marquise 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  and 
has  cast  a  halo  around  her  memory 
in  the  eyes  of  her  countrymen. 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  O6billon,  Mar- 
montel,  the  encyclopedists  gene- 
rally, were  welcomed  with  smiles  to 
her  earliest  salon,  and  received  in 
various  ways  substantial  marks  of 
her  favour.  But  writers  of  a  graver 
character  also  found  in  her  a  gene- 
rous patron.  She  gave  Quesnay  an 
appointment  in  her  household; 
Ikiffon  through  her  influence  ob- 
tained his  place  in  the  Jardin  des 
PI  antes,  and  she  (doubtless  out  of 
the  national  purse)  defrayed  the 
cost  of  printing  the  first  edition  of 
his  '  Histoire  Naturelle.'  And  these 
are  but  a  few  out  of  a  hundred  simi- 
lar acts  of  munificence. 

There  is  a  thin  small  folio  volume, 
greatly  prized  by  collectors,  but 
very  rarely  met  with,  for  but  few 
copies  were  struck  off,  that  may  be 
regarded   as    the   most    authentic 


memorial  of  the  Marquise's  devotion 
to  the  tine  arts.  It  is  entitled 
'Suites  d'Estampes  execatees  par 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour/ 
and  contains  in  all  some  seventy 
plates.  They  are  chiefly  after  gems, 
by  J.  Guay,  but  two  or  three  are 
from  carvings  in  ivory,  and  half  a 
dozen  are  mythological  and  infantile 
groups  after  Boucher.  Several  are 
dated,  and  the  dates  range  from  1 7  5 1 
to  1758  ;  they  were  executed,  there- 
fore, during  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  her  reign.  The  subjects  are 
classical  and  allegorical,  treated  in 
the  fanciful  manner  of  the  time. 
The  drawings  seem  to  have  been 
mostly  made  by  Vien  and  Boucher. 
Technical  critics  find  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  handling;  and  it  is 
possible  the  Marquise  may  have  had 
assistance  in  the  manipulative  de- 
tails, but  nearly  all  the  prints  bear 
the  signature  'Pompadour,  sculpt' 
When  first  published  satirists  mado 
themselves  merry  with  some  of  the 
subjects.  In  one,  Louis  XV.  figured 
nude  as  'Apollo  couronnant  le 
G£nie  des  Arts/  and  it  was  gravely 
queried  who  could  have  served  as 
the  model — the  ultimate  suggestion 
being  the  Abbe  Bernis — more  re- 
markable for  obesity  rather  than 
grace.  In  other  plates  the  king 
appears  as  Hercules;  the  Marquise 
as  Victory.  But  the  Marquise  best 
loved  to  see  herself  as  Minerva, 
either  as  '  Protectrice  of  the  Arts/ 
where,  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take in  the  identification,  the  god- 
dess, instead  of  the  segis,  bears  on 
her  shield  the  arms  of  Pompadour ; 
or  as  the  '  Protectrice  of  France,'  as 
she  is  figured  on  the  royal  6eal, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  national 
escutcheon,  in  the  other  the  regal 
sceptre. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
truth  or  taste  of  the  latter  assump- 
tion, there  can  be  no  question  of  her 
right  to  the  former  title.  Her 
patronage  was,  indeed,  extended  to 
the  whole  range  of  French  art. 
Painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
were  all  encouraged  by  her  with  a 
royal  disregard  of  cost  that  no 
sovereign  had  exceeded  and  few 
approached.  Boucher,  Vanloo,  Wat- 
teau.Greuze,  Pigalle  were  pensioned 
or    liberally  encouraged,   and  the 
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younger  and  less  eminent  artists 
found  in  her  a  warm  friend.  Under 
her  auspices  the  School  of  Borne  was 
reorganized  and  extended,  the  grand 
prize  founded,  and  the  exhibition 
established.  Had  she  lived  long 
enough,  Napoleon  III.  wonld  hardly 
hare  needed  to  rebuild  Paris.  She 
had  sent  her  brother,  created  through 
her  interposition  Marquis  de  Ma- 
rigny,  to  Italy,  attended  by  a  staff  of 
professore,  to  study  art ;  and  on  his 
return  she  procured  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  direction  of  the  national 
palaces  and  buildings,  and  together 
they  devised  a  scheme  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  city  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  Financial  diffi- 
culties prevented  ita  accomplish- 
ment in  its  integrity,  but  boulevards 
were  laid  out,  the  Champs  Elysees 
formed,  churches  and  hotels  built 
It  was  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War 
— the  result  of  her  evil  councils — 
that  these  works  were  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  energy.  The  pub- 
he  discontent,  the  ill-humour  of  the 
king,  she  thought  would  be  best 
distracted  by  these  undertakings, 
and  at  the  same  time  employment 
be  found  for  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  clamorous  Parisian  work- 


But  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  her  artistic  plans  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  famous  porcelain  works 
atSdvres.  Sevres  was  almost  entirely 
her  creation.  For  the  factory  she 
set  apart  a  palace,  provided  with 
beautiful  gardens,  fountains,  canals, 
and  whatever  could  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  place,  or  the  pleasure 
of  the  workmen,  for  whom  she  pro- 
cured various  immunities  and  pri- 
vileges, including  the  much-prized 
liberty  of  hunting  in  the  forest  as 
well  as  the  petite  chasse.  The 
manufacture  itself  she  watched  over 
with  the  greatest  interest,  frequently 
visiting  the  works,  suggesting  new 
objects  and  new  designs,  sometimes 
furnishing  designs  herself,  or  making 
alterations  in  those  laid  before  her, 
or  proposing  new  combinations  of 
colour.  Choice  works  were  executed 
at  her  desire,  and  painted  by  emi- 
nent artiste  in  order  to  present  to 
the  king  or  some  favourite  prince 
or  minister,  or  to  adorn  her  own 
apartments.     To   purchase  costly 


articles  from  the  Sevres  works  was 
a  successful  mode  of  winning  her 
favour,  and  she  soon  had  the  hap- 
piness to  find  the  taste  for  Sevres, 
especially  her  own  favourite  pate 
tendre,  become  a  rage.  The  true 
old  Sevres  is  perhaps  as  good  am 
illustration  of  her  artistic  taste  as 
can  be  found.  Elegant,  brilliant, 
luxurious,  you  have  in  it  the 
genuine  Art  Pompadour,  as  it  was 
designated  by  French  critics,  the 
art  that  has  coloured  every  subse- 
quent species  of  French  design,  and 
with  some  little  difference  of  style  is 
theprevalent  Parisian  art  of  to-day. 

Well  would  it  have  been  had  she 
been  content  to  direct  the  arts  of 
France.  But  she  became  as  much 
the  ruler  of  the  state  councils  as  she 
was  of  the  ateliers.  Ministers  were 
made  and  disgraced  at  her  bidding, 
and  to  her  France  owed  the  most 
disgraceful  and  desolating  of  her 
wars,  and  much  of  the  misery  or 
her  people.  *  Even  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,'  tbe 
ablest  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV., 
as  Yillemain  has  truly  said,  '  sub- 
ordinated itself  to  her  frivolous 
and  profane  influence.'  It  was  under 
this  influence  that  the  absolutism 
of  France  became  at  once  intoler- 
able and  contemptible,  and  the 
poverty  and  oppression  of  the  masses 
were  strained  to  the  utmost.  The 
reign  of  the  Pompadour  was  the 
preparation  of  the  Revolution. 
Aprh  nous  le  deluge,  said  her  ignoble 
master,  and  it  came  quickly. 

The  last  years  of  the  Marquise 
were  full  of  bitterness.  She  was 
constantly  ill:  always  weary.  She 
knew  that  she  was  hated  by  the 
nation,  envied  and  despised  by  the 
Court.  No  arts  could  conceal  the 
loss  of  her  beauty,  and  she  had  to 
endure  the  indifference  of  her  once 
impassioned  lover,  and  the  gibes  of 
merciless  and  irrepressible  satirists. 
The  subjection  of  Louis  to  her 
opinions  had  grown  into  a  habit; 
but  she  found  that  it  was  only  by 
incessant  exertions,  and  the  utmost 
complaisance  to  his  ever-growing 
licentiousness,  that  she  could  keep 
him  in  good  temper,  or  hope  to 
retain  her  hold  upon  his  feeble 
intellect  We  may  leave  the  abomi- 
nable story  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  ia 
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OF  all  carnal  delights  that  over 
which  opium  rules  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  is  most  shrouded  in 
mystery.  It  is  invested  with  a 
weird  and  fantastic  interest  (for 
which  its  Oriental  origin  is  doubt- 
less in  some  degree  accountable), 
and  there  hovers  about  it  a  vague 
fascination,  such  as  is  felt  towards 
ghostly  legend  and  the  lore  of  fairy 
land.  There  exists  a  strange  yearn- 
ing to  make  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  miraculous  drug  con- 
cerning which  there  is  so  much 
whispering,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  superstitious  dread  of  approaching 
it,  such  as,  when  it  comes  to  the 
pinch,  possesses  the  rustic  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  repeating  a  prayer 
backwards  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
devil.  It  is  the  vulgar  supposition 
that  the  one  occupation  of  the  lives 
of  eastern  grandees  is  to  recline  on 
soft  cushions  and  indulge  in  the 
oharming  narcotic;  that  the  thou- 
sand and  one  seductive  stories  con- 
tained in  the '  Arabian  Nights'  were 
composed  by  writers  whose  senses 
were  steeped  in  it,  and  that  our 
Poet  Laureate  and  his  brethren  con- 
stantly draw  inspiration  from  it, 
either  through  a  pipe-stem  or  by 
means  of  mastication.  Further- 
more, it  is  largely  believed  that  any 
man  might  become  a  poet,  or  at 
least  a  writer  of  flowing  and  flowery 
prose,  if  he  only  possessed  courage 
sufficient  to  avail  himself  of  this 
convenient  picklock  of  the  gates  of 
paradise. 

And  who  shall  tell  of  the  multi- 
tude of  youthful  aspirants  for  poetic 
fame  who  have  daringly  grasped  the 
magic  key  and  essayed  to  apply  it  ? 
Also,  and  alas!  who  shall  make 
known  to  an  unkind  world  the  many 
who  have  bungled  over  the  gentle 
burglary,  who  have  failed  at  the 
gate,  and  come  away  with  no  more 
delightful  sensation  than  that 
which  might  arise  through  butting 
their  unlucky  heads  against  the  bars 
of  it?  That  is  the  most  tantalising 
part  of  the  business.  Opium  may 
be  procured— any  chemist  will  sell 
you  an  ounce  of  it  for  eighteen 
pence — but  possessed  of  it  and  not 


of  the  secret  of  its  use,  the  novice 
is  no  better  off  than  he  would  be 
if  he  set  up  as  a  painter  on  the 
strength  of  a  colour-box  and  a  few 
brushes.  It  is  this  secret  that  con- 
stitutes the  rarity  of  the  luxury. 
To  be  enjoyed,  the  opium  must  be 
prepared  by  a  competent  hand. 
There  are  few  such  in  London,  few, 
that  is,  who  are  willing  to  receive 
pupils  and  give  lessons.  How  limited 
their  number  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  when  an  'opium  master' 
is  discovered,  even  though  his  den 
is  situate  in,  without  exception,  the 
most  vile  and  villainous  part  of  the 
metropolis,  he  is  regarded  as  a  person 
worth  visiting  by  lords  and  dukes 
and  even  princes  and  kings.  The 
writer  hereof,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  a  sight  that  could  draw  earls 
and  princes  to  Bluegate  Fields  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  highly  curious 
and  interesting,  ventured  a  journey 
thither  recently. 

Only  such  ot  the  public  as  are  ac- 
customed to  read  the  police  news  in 
the  daily  papers  can  form  any  idea 
as  to  the  kind  of  place  Bluegate 
Fields  is.  Commonly  it  is  known 
as  '  Tiger  Bay/  on  account  of  the 
number  of  ferocious  she  creatures 
in  petticoats  that  lurk  and  lair  there. 
It  is  a  narrow  lase  opening  on  to 
High  Street,  Shadwell,  at  one  end, 
and  St.  George's  Street  at  the  other. 
To  the  left  and  right  of  the  narrow 
lane  are  many  villainous  courts  and 
alleys,  consisting  of  one-story  high 
hovels,  each  one  accommodating  as 
many  lodgers  as  might  reasonably 
occupy  an  eight-roomed  house.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bluegate  Fields  are 
the  worst  in  England,  consisting  of 
man-trappers  for  the  shipping  lying 
in  the  river  just  below,  and  the 
tigresses  Vefore  mentioned,  who  in- 
veigle tipsy  sailors  from  the  many 
surrounding  abominable  dens  'li- 
censed for  dancing  and  music/  and 
drug  them  and  strip  and  rob  and 
ill  use  them,  and  pickpockets  and 
coiners  and  robbers  of  every  degree. 
The  mere  blacking  of  an  eye  or  ex- 
traction of  human  hair  by  the  violent 
process  of  dragging  it  from  the  head 
is  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
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assault  in  Bluegate  Fields,  but  rather 
as  a  pleasant  pastime  to  beguile  the 
lazy  hoars  of  day  light.  Judging  from 
the  reports  of  the  Thames  Police 
Court,  nothing  of  less  importance 
than  the  biting  off  of  a  nose  or  an 
ear,  or  the  fracture  of  a  skull  with 
a  poker,  calls  for  the  interference  of 
the  police.  It  is  a  fact  that  while  I 
was  inquiring  at  a  public-house  for 
the  address  of  Chi  Ki,  the  China- 
man, I  overheard  two  women  at  the 
bar  discussing  a  murderous  assault 
that  had  happened  in  the  'Fields' 
that  morning.  *  What  I  say  is/  re- 
marked the  elder  woman  of  the  two, 
who  was  a  fat  woman  with  a  hor- 
ribly dirty  face  and  a  blue  seam 
across  her  nose  that  was  curiously 
suggestive  of  the  rim  of  a  pewter 
pot, '  what  I  say  is,  if  I  wants  it, 
punch  me.  Punch  me  in  the  face 
and  black  my  eyes,  or  punch  me 
about  the  head.  Kick  me  if  you 
like;  I  don't  so  much  mind  that; 
but  when  it  comes  to  pokers  and 
shovels,  if  s  a  little  too  hot' 

I  was  lucky  in  calling  at  the  pub- 
lic-house where  the  two  women 
were,  since  on  inquiry  I  discovered 
that  it  was  to  this  place  that  Chi  Ki 
had  directed  all  letters  from  his 
numerous  friends.  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  barmaid  spoke  of  the  opium 
master  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 
calling  him  Mr.  Chi  Ki.  She  hap- 
pened to  know,  moreover,  that  the 
distinguished  Chinaman  was  from 
home ;  so  I  left  with  her  a  message 
for  him  to  the  effect  that  if  it  accorded 
with  Mr.  Chi  Ki's  convenience,  a 
gentleman  would  be  glad  to  meet  him 
on  business  at  that  hostelry  at  six 
o'clock  the  following  evening. 

He  was  punctual.  Precisely  as 
the  clock  marked  six  he  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door.  'Mr.  Chi  Ki, 
here's  your  gentleman/  called  out 
the  obliging  barmaid,  and  the  China- 
man's body  followed  his  head,  and 
he  came  towards  me  bowing  low 
and  rubbing  his  hands.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  disappointed  at 
Chi  Ki's  appearance.  Being  so  cele- 
brated a  character,  with  lords  and 
marquises  for  his  patrons  and  cus- 
tomers, I  expected  to  see  a  man  able 
and  willing  to  demonstrate  in  his 
attire  his  native  ideas  of  splendour. 
It  would  not  have  surprised  me  if 


so  exalted  a  personage  as  an  opium 
master  had  appeared  dressed  in  u 
gown  of  gold-embroidered  crimsou 
silk,  and  with  a  sash  and  curly-toed 
slippers;  but  poor  Chi  Ki  was  very 
poorly  clad  indeed.  He  is  a  man  of 
ostlerish  cut,  wearing  a  long  jacket 
and  a  comforter  wisped  round  his 
neck,  and  tight  trousers,  and  an  old 
cloth  cap  on  his  head.  He  is  lame 
of  a  leg,  too,  as  many  ostlers  are. 
In  a  few  words  I  explained  my  busi- 
ness, and  without  betraying  the 
least  astonishment  at  its  nature  he 
expressed  his  readiness  to  conduct 
me  to  his  house  there  and  then. 

We  went  a  little  way  into  Blue- 
gate  Fields  and  then  turned  into  the 
arched  way  of  an  alley,  a  trifle  higher, 
may  be,  but  not  nearly  so  wide  as 
an  ordinary  coal-cellar  doorway.  It 
was  as  dark  as  any  coal-cellar. 
'  Come  along,  sir/  said  Chi  Ki  en- 
couragingly, in  his '  pigeon  English.' 
'  It  is  down  at  the  bottom  and  turn 
round  the  corner ;  come  along.' 

We  arrived  at  the  bottom,  and 
came  on  a  tiny  square  of  ill-looking 
little  houses  and  an  appalling  odour 
of  bad  drainage,  and  Chi  Ki  guided 
me  to  a  house  in  a  corner  as  his. 
It  was  no  larger  than  the  rest  and 
scarcely  as  good  looking,  on  account 
of  its  many  fractured  window-panes 
and  the  rough-and-ready  measures 
that  had  been  resorted  to  to  block 
out  the  wind.  Pushing  open  the 
outer  door,  Chi  Ki  called  at  the  foot 
of  the  Btairs  for  a  light  While  we 
waited  for  it  I  peeped  into  the  par- 
lour, which  was  dark  except  for  a 
little  blinking  fire  in  an  iron  skillet, 
crouching  over  which  was  a  China- 
man, looking  the  picture  of  despair, 
with  his  knees  supporting  his  arms 
and  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  pigtail  slewed  to  the  fore 
and  projecting  over  his  forehead  as 
a  unicorn  wears  his  horn.  I  ob- 
served, too,  that  there  was  in  the 
room  a  large  bedstead,  with  a  bed 
made  the  wrong  way  on  it 

It  was  an  English  voice  that  re- 
sponded to  Chi  Ki's  demand  for  a 
light;  and  presently  a  youngish 
woman,  very  thin  and  pale-looking, 
and  scarcely  as  tidy  as  she  might 
have  been,  made  her  appearance 
above  with  a  tallow  candle  in  her 
hand,  and   politely  invited  me   to 
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walk  up.  We  walked  up,  and  at 
once  came  in  fall  view  of  the  re- 
nowned opium  master's  public 
smoking-room,  which  served  like- 
wise for  his  private  sitting-room 
and  his  private  bedroom,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  handle  of  a  saucepan 
and  a  suspicion  of  dirty  plates  under 
the  bed,  for  his  kitchen  as  well. 

It  was  an  extremely  mean  and 
miserable  little  room.  The  fire- 
place was  very  narrow,  and  the 
stove  of  the  ancient  narrow-waisted 
pattern.  There  was  no  fender.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  small 
round  table,  and  there  were  three 
wooden  chairs.  The  chief  and  most 
conspicuous  article  of  furniture  the 
room  contained  was  a  large  four- 
post  bedstead,  and  a  bed  like  the  one 
downstairs.  The  bed  was  not  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  English 
fashion.  It  was  rolled  up  bolster- 
wise  all  along  the  length  of  the  bed- 
stead, leaving  the  mattress  bare  ex- 
cept for  a  large  mat  of  Chinese  grass. 
The  bed-hangings  were  of  some  light 
Chinese  gauze,  but  very  dirty,  and 
hitched  up  slatternly  on  the  hang- 
ing-rails. The  walls  of  the  room 
were  hung  with  a  few  tawdry  pictures 
highly  coloured,  and  contrasting 
grimly  with  the  blackened  walls, 
all  stained  above  with  rain-leakage, 
and  below  with  the  filthy  saliva  with 
which  the  smokers  had  besprinkled 
them.  The  ceiling  was  as  black  as 
the  walls,  and  just  over  the  window 
there  had  been  an  extensive  fall  of 
plaster,  showing  the  laths,  like  grin- 
ning teeth  in  an  ugly  mouth. 

There  was  a  customer  waiting, 
which  at  once  gave  Chi  Ki  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  the  mys- 
teries of  his  craft  The  preparations 
for  enjoying  the  luxury  of  opium 
smoking  were  curious  enough.  Chi 
Ei's  first  move  was  to  spread  a  piece 
of  cloth  on  the  mat  that  covered  the 
mattress.  Then  he  brought  out  a 
small  common  oil  lamp  and  lit  it 
and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
piece  of  cloth.  Next  he  produced  a 
small  box  containing  his  smoking 
tools,  and  finally  a  little  gallipotand 
an  instrument  like  a  flute,  with  a 
wooden  cup  with  a  lid  to  it  screwed 
on  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
inches  from  the  end.  It  was  not  a 
flute,  however,   but  a   pipe,— 4Ae 


pipe.  As  the  customer  caught  sight 
of  the  odd-looking  implement  (he 
was  quite  a  young  man  and  more 
respectable  -  looking  than  Chi  Ki 
himself)  he  licked  his  lips,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  like  those  of  the  do- 
mestic feline  creature  when  it  hears 
the  welcome  cry  that  announces  its 
dinner.  I  asked  permission  to  ex- 
amine the  pipe,  it  was  simply  an 
eighteen  -  inch  length  of  yellow 
bamboo  with  the  cup  of  dark- 
coloured  baked  clay  before  men- 
tioned fitted  into  a  sort  of  spiggot 
hole  near  the  end.  Had  I  been 
asked  to  appraise  its  value,  I  could 
not  conscientiously  have  gone  be- 
yond fourpence. 

'  He's  been  offered  five  pound  for 
that  pipe/  remarked  English  Mrs. 
Chi  Ki,  who  appeared  to  be  almost 
as  proud  of  it  as  was  her  husband. 
'A  gentleman  offered  him  five 
pound  for  it  last  autumn.' 

'  Why  didn't  he  sell  it,  and  buy 
another  ?'  was  my  natural  question ; 
but  at  this  old  Chi  Ki  chuckled,  and 
hugging  the  pipe  chafed  its  bowl 
tenderly  with  his  jacket  cuff. 

'  It's  worth  ten  pounds,'  said  his 
wife ;  '  it  has  had  nothing  but  the 
best  opium  smoked  in  it  these  four- 
teen years.' 

And  she  then  went  on  further  to 
enumerate  the  many  excellences  of 
the  pipe;  from  which  I  gathered  that 
its  value  was  not  after  all  so  fanciful 
as  at  first  appeared :  since  half  a 
given  quantity  of  opium  would  yield 
more  satisfaction  when  smoked  in  a 
ripe,  well-saturated  old  pipe  than 
the  whole  quantity  in  a  compara- 
tively new  ona 

Chi  Ki,  having  made  all  necessary 
preparations,  got  up  on  to  the  mat- 
tress on  the  bed,  and,  reclining  at  his 
ease,  proceeded  to  load  the  pipe  for 
his  customer.  I  was  ourious  to  see 
how  this  was  managed.  The  stuff 
in  the  gallipot  looked  exactly  like- 
thin  treacle,  and  smelt  like  burnt 
sugar  and  laudanum.  Decidedly  it 
seemed  queer  staff  to  load  a  pipe 
with.  But  it  had  yet  to  be  cooked 
—grilled.  Taking  an  iron  bodkin 
from  his  little  tool-chest,  Chi  Ki 
dipped  the  tip  of  it  into  the  semi- 
liquid  stuff,  and  withdrawing  a  little 
drop  of  it,  held  it  in  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  until  it  hardened  somewhat. 
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Keeping  tiiis  still  on  the  point  of 
the  bodkin,  he  dipped  it  again  into 
the  gallipot  and  again  held  it  in  the 
lamp  flame,  and  repeated  the  process 
until  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  large 
pea  was  accumulated  and  properly 
toasted.  This  was  placed  in  the  pipe- 
bowl,  and  the  hungry  customer 
sprang  np  on  to  the  bed  to  enjoy  it. 
It  was  lit  at  the  little  lamp,  and 
then  the  young  Chinaman  reclining 
at  his  ease,  laid  his  head  comfortably 
on  the  dirty  counterpane  that  covered 
the  roUed-upbed,and  took  the  pipe- 
stem  in  his  month.  There  is  no 
mouthpiece  to  the  pipe;  the  stem 
is  cat  sheer  off,  leaving  something 
as  thick  as  an  offioe  ruler  to  suck 
at.  And  suck  the  Chinaman  did. 
He  took  the  bamboo  fairly  into  his 
mouth,  and  there  was  at  once  emitted 
from  the  pipe  a  gurgling  sound— 
the  spirits  of  ten  thousand  pre- 
viously smoked  pipe-loads  stirred 
to  life.  As  the  smoker  heard  the 
delicious  sound,  the  lids  of  his 
elongated  eyes  quivered  in  ecstasy, 
and  he  sucked  harder,  swallowing 
all  the  black  smoke  except  just 
so  little  as  he  was  bound  to  waste 
in  the  process  of  breathing.  He 
was  as  economical  as  could  be, 
however,  and  expelled  but  the 
merest  thread  of  the  precious 
smoke  through  his  nostrils  and 
none  by  means  of  his  mouth.  If  his 
sensations  induced  by  the  indul- 
gence were  heavenly,  his  counte- 
nance grossly  belied  them.  Gradu- 
ally, as  he  sucked  and  swallowed, 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  thickened, 
his  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  half- 
closed  eyes  gleamed  like  those  of  a 
satisfied  pig.  Still  he  sucked,  and 
the  nostril  wreaths  came  quicker 
and  finer,  and  he  grew  more  and 
more  like  an  enraptured  hog: 
when  suddenly  the  gurgling  in  the 
throat  of  the  pipe-stem  terminated 
in  a  brief  rattle,  and,  all  was  over. 
While  the  opium  in  the  pipe  was 
waning  to  extremity,  Chi  Ei  had 
busied  himself  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  little  cigarette  composed  of 
paper  and  common  tobacco,  and  as 
the  pipe-stem  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  the  young  Chinaman,  Chi 
Ki  promptly  handed  him  the  ciga- 
rette, which  he  proceeded  to  light 
and  consume,  with  a  languid  relish 


edifying  to  behold.  I  inquired  why 
this  was,  but  beyond  the  assertion 
that  it  was  always  done,  Chi  EI  had 
no  explanation  to  offer. 

'Was  the  lingering  flavour  of 
opium  in  the  mouth  objectionable?1 
I  asked. 

'  No,  indeed/  replied  Chi  Ei,with 
a  grin ; '  oh,  no,  no ;  it's  always  done ; 
I  don't  know  why,  not  in  the  least, 
but  they  will  have  the  cigar  after- 
wards.' 

I  can't  help  thinking,  however, 
that  this  taking  tobacco  after  opium 
must  be  something  more  than  a 
meaningless '  custom/  Perhaps  an 
abrupt  and  sudden  descent  from 
paradise  to  earth  would  be  too 
much  for  a  Chinaman's  nerves,  and 
so  he  applies  himself  to  the  milder 
narcotic  by  way  of  a  gentle  letting 
down. 

What  chiefly  surprised  me  was 
the  short  time  it  took  to  consume 
the  charging  of  a  pipe.  From  the 
time  of  the  young  Chinaman's 
taking  the  stem  in  his  mouth  till 
the  opium  was  exhausted,  not  more 
than  a  minute  and  a  half  was  occu- 
pied. In  five  minutes  the  cigarette 
was  smoked  and  the  customer  took 
his  departure.  He  paid  no  money, 
so  I  suppose  he  went  'tick*  with 
Chi  Ei ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  make 
out,  his  treat  would  cost  about  three 
halfpence.  Evidently  opium  smok- 
ing is  a  more  expensive  enjoyment 
than  dram  drinking.  Chi  Ei  snowed 
me  his '  measures.'  They  were  three 
little  ivory  cups,  the  smallest  the 
size  of  a  lady's  thimble.  For  this 
fall  of  the  treacle-like  opium,  four- 
pence  was  charged ;  the  next-sized 
cup  was  sixpence,  and  the  largest  a 
shilling.  This,  it  seemed,  included 
the  loan  of  Chi  Ei's  pipe  as  well  as 
of  the  bed  to  lie  on  and  the  ciga- 
rette for  after  smoking,  and  the 
trouble  of  frizzling  and  preparing 
the  drug. 

Chi  Ei  keeps  open  house  for 
opium  smokers,  and  his  chief  cus- 
tomers are  the  sailors  who  arrive  at 
the  London  ports.  Sometimes,  I 
was  informed,  trade  was  so  slack 
that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
customers  would  apply  all  day  long ; 
while  at  other  times  it  was  as  much 
as  Chi  Ei  could  do,  distilling  and 
frizzling  and  frying,  to  keep  the 
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smokers  going.  The  opium  has  to 
be  put  through  a  peculiar  process 
before  it  is  reduced  to  the  semi- 
liquid  state.  It  has  to  be  cooked. 
Qui  Ki  was  good  enough  to  crawl 
under  the  bedstead  and  produce 
therefrom,  for  my  inspection,  his 
implements  of  cookery,  and  to  ex- 
plain their  use.  I  should  hardly 
advise  an  amateur  to  essay  opium 
brewing  on  the  strength  of  my 
directions;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  opium  of  the  druggist  is 
shredded  into  little  slices,  which  are 
laid  on  a  piece  of  stout  coarse 
canvas,  which  is  suspended  in  a 
small  iron  pot  partly  filled  with 
water.  In  tbe  process  of  boiling 
the  essence  of  the  opium  drains 
through  the  canvas  and  forms  a  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  leav- 
ing on  the  canvas  the  refuse,  look- 
ing not  unlike  tea-leaves. 

The  cookery  was  performed  at 
the  miserable  little  fireplace  before 
mentioned.  Poor  English  Mrs.  Chi 
£1  looks  as  though  she  is  being 
gradually  smoke-dried,  and  by  and 
by  will  present  the  appearance  of  an 
Egyptian  mammy. 

'  I  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  it/ 
said  she, '  but  sometimes  if  s  awful. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  ships  come 
in  at  once,  and  then  we  have  a  house- 
ful. Upstairs  as  well  as  down. 
We've  had  as  many  as  fourteen 
smoking  in  this  room  at  one  time, 
and  them  that  couldn't  find  room  on 
the  bed  lay  all   about  the  floor. 


There  are  only  two  pipes,  one  for 
the  parlour,  and  one  for  the  best 
room, — this  room.  It  is  hot  work 
I  assure  you  when  we  are  busy. 
As  soon  as  one  has  smoW  out, 
another  is  ready  to  snatch  at .  ;  and 
it  is  in  lighting  the  opium  that 
the  smoke  is  wasted  so.  They  are 
awful  hungry  after  it  sometimes 
when  they've  gone  a  long  while 
without  and  got  their  pay.  They'll 
smoke  as  much  as  a  shilling's  worth 
out  in  half  an  hour,  and  there  they'll 
lay  like  logs.  It  don't  often  make 
me  ill ;  it  makes  me  silly.  I  am  ill 
sometimes,  though.  I  was  ill  a-bed 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
other  gentlemen  came  up  here  to 
see  the  smokers.  There  were  only 
three  or  four  of  them,  and  they  were 
friends  like.  I  was  sorry  that  the 
place  was  in  such  a  muddle ;  but  the 
Prince  didn't  seem  to  mind.' 

'  Yas/  observed  Chi  Ki,  suddenly 
lighting  up ;  'the  Prince,  he  say, 
"Come  smokee  pipe  wi'  me,  and 
bring  you'  lady,  whens  conwe- 
nince." ' 

'  Ah,  yes ;  but  I  don't  believe  he 
meant  it/  said  Mrs.  Chi  Ki,  dubi- 
ously. 

But  the  lame  old  Chinaman 
grinned  and  winked  to  himself 
knowingly;  so  that  I  should  not 
be  in  the  least  surprised  if,  one  of 
these  fine  days,  the  porter  at  Marl- 
borough House  is  startled  by  a 
Celestial  apparition. 


ON  THE  CLIFF. 

TTTHY  should  we  make  a  fuss 
VV    When  savage  iEolus 
Blows  up,  and  bullies  us, 

Screaming  and  snarling? 
Unabashed,  I  confess, 
I  have  good  cause  to  bless 
Boreas'  wickedness, 

My  dainty  darling! 

When  on  the  cliff  I  rest — 
Spot  which  I  love  the  best — 
Not  in  this  manly  breast 

Prudery  rankles. 
Tortures  of  love  combine, 
Tearing  this  heart  of  mine, 
Boots  which  appear  divine, 

And,  ah!  such  ankles! 


On  the  Cliff. 

Maiden !  unruly  fate, 
Vainly  you  supplicate, 
Can  you  substantiate 

Cares  and  distresses  ? 
Left  by  some  zephyr  bold, 
Hatless  and  in  the  cold, 
My  lucky  eyes  behold 

Treasures  of  tresses ! 

Would  when  the  breezes  play 
Bound  your  slim  waist  to-day, 
I  could,  as  bold  as  they, 

Clasp  and  embrace  you ! 
Would,  when  you  look  unkind, 
Round  you  my  arms  wore  twin'd ; 
Could  I  but  be  the  wind, 

Then  I  could  face  yon ! 
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Here  on  the  breezy  down, 
Far  from  the  noisy  town, 
All  wild  regrets  are  blown 

Helter and  skelter! 
Here  where  the  sighing  deep 
Lulls  me  to  dreamy  sleep, 
Close  to  me,  darling,  creep, 

Where  there's  a  shelter ! 
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MR.  FAIBWEATHER'S  YACHTING. 

By  the  Author  of  'Yachtiug  bohkd  the  West  of  England/ 


FROM  LUNDY  ISLAND  TO  TENBY  BAY. 


THIS  castle  is  a  relic  of  the  age  of 
Henry  III.,  and  carries  lis  back 
to  the  rude  times  of  that  feeble 
monarch.  Sea  and  land  were  then 
alike  unsafe,  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  lawless  and  insatiable 
barons.  To  be  a  robber  was  not 
then  more  discreditable  than  in  the 
early  days  of  Greece.  As  an  in- 
stance, in  1 249,  merchants  of  Bra- 
bant made  a  complaint  to  the  king 
that  they  had  been  despoiled  of  their 
goods  by  certain  robbers,  whom  they 
knew  well  enough,  because  they 
saw  their  faces  every  day  at  court ! 
'Knights  and  Esquires,'  says  the 
dictum  of  Eaoilworth,  'who  were 
robbers,  if  they  have  no  land,  shall 
pay  the  half  of  tfeatr  goods,  and  find 
sufficient  security  to  keep  hence- 
forth the  peace  of  the  kingdom.9 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
country  in  these  tines,  the  history 
of  this  castle  oaases  to  nfihnt  us  with 
surprise.  Lunajr  Inland,  which  has 
at>U  times  btenafevourite  resort 
of  pirates,  must  at  Aat  period  hare 
been  viewed  as  jn  " 
nable  fortress;  m 
at  the  mouth  of  the. 
offered  unusual 
datory  enterprises. 
Marisco,  whose 
first  possessors  of  the 
record,  was  an  important 
bitious  man,  and  engaged  witii 
another  nobleman  in  nothing  lass 
than  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the 
king.  The  event  seemed  to  show 
that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
prudence  mingled  with  his  valour ; 
and  no  doubt  he  was  partly  led  to 
engage  in  the  attempt  by  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  strength  of  Lundy. 
The  deed  was  to  be  performed  by 
his  fellow-conspirator,  who  was  a 
knight  of  the  palace,  but  whose 
acuteness  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  villany ;  for  when 
he  had  climbed  up  to  the  window  of 
the  chamber  in  which  he  supposed 
the  king  lay,  he  found  himself  in 
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the  wrong  room,  and,  roaming  about 
the  passages  in  search  of  his  Majesty 
with  a  drawn  dagger  in  his  hand, 
fell  in  with  a  lady  of  the  court, 
who  gave  such  a  scream  that  she 
brought  all  the  servants  trooping  in. 
He  was  immediately  secured,  and 
suffered  the  penalty  of  his  intended 
crime  by  being  drawn  asunder  by 
four  horses  at  Coventry';  while  de 
Marisco  betook  himself  to  his  island 
fortes**,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  well  calculated.  He 
increased  the  strength  of  the  castle, 
and  built  a  wall  and  bastion  above 
the  landing-place;  but  such  addi- 
tions must  have  been  unnecessary, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
scale  the  rocks  in  face  of  an  enemy, 
without  any  artificial  defences. 

Tho  ancient  path,  before  the 
Trinity  House  constructed  the  pre- 
sent road,  is  still  traceable,  and  it 
was  evidently  extremely  narrow  and 
difficult.  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More, 
referring  to  the  contemplated  flight 
of  Edward  IL  to  Landy,  observes 
that  'it  has  only  one  approach, 
where  two  men  can  scarce  walk 
abreast.  The  steep  and  frightful 
nooks  OB  every  side  forbid  entrance/ 
Plights  of  arrows,  or  boulders  rolled 
down  from  above  would  have  dis- 
comfited or  overwhelmed  any  scaling 
force;  and  de  Marisco's  band  were 
so  determined,  and  the  attempts 
made  to  dislodge  him  so  ineffectual, 
that,  only  for  his  continued  depre- 
dations, he  would  finally  have  been 
allowed  to  rest  unmolested.  But 
his  outrages  by  sea  and  land  became 
insufferable;  and  in  February,  1242, 
a  royal  order  was  issued  to  the  Earl 
of  Devon  and  others  to  guard  the 
coasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lundy,  for  the  protection  of  the 
king's  subjects.  De  Marisco  was  at 
length  taken  by  stratagem,  conveyed 
to  London,  and  executed  with  six- 
teen of  bis  followers.  He  had  evi- 
dently proceeded  somewhat  sys- 
tematically, for  in  124a  the  Sheriff 
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of  Devon  was  directed  to  convey  to 
llfraoombe,  for  completion,  a  galley, 
-which  the  pirate  had  commenced 
building  at  Lundy. 

It  is  said  that  a  sad  disaster  hap- 
pened to  this  island  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  A  French  vessel 
arrived  in  the  roads,  under  Dutch 
colours,  and  the  crew  requested 
permission  to  bury  their  captain  in 
consecrated  ground.  Leave  was 
immediately  granted:  the  inhabi- 
tants even  offered  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing the  coffin,  which  appeared  un- 
usually heavy.  But  the  treacherous 
foreigners  no  sooner  reached  the 
chapel  than,  requesting  the  strangers 
to  withdraw,  they  opened  their 
harden,  which  was  filled  with  arms, 
rushed  upon  the  defenceless  by- 
standers, and  plundered  and  de- 
solated the  island.  They  even 
destroyed  the  Brazen  Ward,  a 
battery  built  by  Charles  II.  on  the 
west  coast,  and  threw  the  cannon 
into  the  sea,  where,  it  is  said,  they 
axe  still  visible  in  calm  weather. 
There  is  a  story  that  Sark  was  simi- 
larly surprised:  such  stratagems 
were  not,  perhaps,  formerly  uncom- 
mon m  tune  of  war. 

The  weather  had  been  very  un- 
settled since  our  arrival,  and  the 
night  after  this  excursion  was  par- 
ticularly uncomfortable,  owing  to 
the  moossant  rain  and  uneasy 
rolling  of  the  vessel.  With  the 
dawn  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale, 
and  we  now  felt  the  disadvantage  of 
an  open  roadstead.  The  captain 
and  crew  were  up  all  night,  not 
knowing  at  what  hour  they  might 
have  to  weigh  anchor  and  sail  out 
into  the  stormy  sea.  The  danger 
was  of  the  wind  shifting  to  the 
north,  of  which  it  had  already  shown 
some  signs,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  had  no  shelter,  and  might  have 
been  driven  on  the  rocks.  A  largo 
barque  had  bean  wrecked  in  this 
way  a  few  months  before.  Pilots 
had  warned  the  captain  that  the 
gale  would  change  its  direction, 
and  offered  to  convey  him  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  but  he,  trusting  to 
the  strength  of  his  veasel,and  unwill- 
ing to  lose  his  anchors,  which,  owing 
to  the  force  of  the  wind,  could  not 
even  then  have  been  weighed,refused 
their  sensible  advice.  Thenextmorn- 


ing  the  vessel  broke  loose.  It  was  too 
late  then.  In  a  few  moments  she  was 
on  the  sharp  rocks  at  the  extremity 
ot  Bat  I  .and,  exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  The  people 
on  shore  ran  to  the  heights,  but 
could  render  no  assistance,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  fourteen  men  out  of 
seventeen  were  no  more.  The 
captain  appeared  to  the  spectators 
to  have  been  deprived  of  reason  by 
the  calamity.  He  was  observed  to 
muffle  himself  up,  put  on  a  life- 
belt, and  a  great-coat  over  it,  and 
then,  leaping  into  the  water,  to  swim 
out  to  sea,  where  he  Boon  disap- 
peared. Such  accounts  as  these 
were  not  very  consoling,  especially 
as  the  gale  was  increasing.  The 
wind  roared  like  thunder  through 
the  chasms  and  gullies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  waves 
rose  into  mimic  waterspouts,  as  if 
the  sea  and  sky  were  about  to  unite 
and  engulf  us.  The  roadstead  soon 
became  full  of  vessels,  even  steamers 
of  large  tonnage  flying  for  shelter ; 
and  the  female  portion  of  our  ship- 
mates became  very  much  alarmed, 
and  declared  they  would  not  pass 
another  night  on  board.  At  that 
moment  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  reach  the  shore;  but  the 
weather  moderated  shortly  after- 
wards, and  we  took  advantage  of  a 
temporary  lull  to  attempt  a  landing, 
in  effecting  which  we  were  very 
nearly  capsized,  and  were  drenched 
with  water.  But  the  question  now 
arose,  where  were  we  to  find  accom- 
modation ;  for  I  had  been  assured 
that  there  was  scarcely  lodging  for 
the  men  employed  in  the  quarries. 
Fortunately,  after  many  inquiries,  I 
found  that  there  was  a  cottage 
adjoining  that  of  the  manager,  in 
which  three  small  rooms  wore  vacant, 
and  with  his  kind  permission  I 
forthwith  took  possession  of  them. 
One  of  these  apartments  was  in  the 
roof,  and  we  consequently  did  not 
place  much  reliance  upon  it,  as, 
during  a  storm  the  winter  before 
(in  which  a  gang  of  quarry-men  had 
been  blown  into  the  back-yard),  the 
entire  roofing  of  this  line  of  buildings 
had  been  carried  off  into  the  sea. 
But  everything  was  clean,  and  as 
comfortable  as  was  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
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furniture  in  them,  not  even  a  blind 
or  a  carpet  I  ordered  a  few  neces- 
saries to  be  sent  up  from  the  yacht, 
but,  owing  to  the  weather,  only 
small  articles  could  be  transmitted, 
and  some  of  those  most  wanted 
were  overlooked.  As  Simkins  was 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  account 
of  the  migratory  character  of  roofs 
in  Lundy,  which  are  sometimes 
carried  more  than  a  mile,  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  garret,  and  allow  my 
female  companions  to  occupy  the 
lower  bedroom.  I  was  promised  a 
'  Company  *  bed,  an  article  the  name 
of  which  caused  me  considerable 
speculation.  It  might  more  pro- 
perly have  been  termed  a  quarry- 
man's  regulation  bed,  and  was 
certainly  a  most  remarkable  con- 
trivance. It  consisted  of  an  iron 
frame,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  supporting  a  very  lumpy  wool 
mattress,  over  which  were  laid  some 
sheets  which  might  have  been  used 
for  embroidery  canvas,  and  a  very 
coarse  black  and  white  coverlet  In 
addition  to  this,  I  coaxed  the  land- 
lady out  of  a  chair  and  basin,  and 
thus  provided,  took  possession  of 
my  airy  quarters.  When  too  late,  I 
discovered  that  there  was  no  looking- 
glass,  and  after  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  see  my  reflection  in 
a  broken  bottle  and  glazed  jug, 
which  stood  on  the  mantel-piece, 
was  obliged  to  appear  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a  Bobinson  Crusoe  toilet, 
very  much  in  accordance  with  is- 
land fashions.  But  we  were  not  long 
allowed  to  enjoy  our  spacious  ac- 
commodation. Next  day  a  steamer 
arrived,  which  had  started  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  but  had  been  forced 
to  put  in  here  by  stress  of  weather. 
Among  the  excursionists  were  a 
party  of  ladies,  who  were  brought 
on  shore  very  ill,  and  in  piteous 
plight;  and  feelings  of  humanity 
obliged  us  to  resign  our  sitting- 
room  to  them,  after  which  we  were 
reduced  to  taking  our  meals  on  our 
bed.  All  this  was  capital  fun  to 
Arethusa ;  and  I,  who  had  lived  all 
my  life  in  a  nutshell  at  school, 
college,  and  the  Temple,  thought 
little  of  privations  when  I  could 
enjoy  fine  air  and  glorious  walks. 
Bat  not  so  Emily,  and  Simkins,  who 


followed  in  her  wake.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  large  rooms  and 
an  orderly  household;  considered 
irregularity  to  be  demoralizing,  if 
not  sinful;  and  were  daily  heard 
protesting  that  they  were  never  in 
so  uncivilized  and  dreadful  a  place, 
and  praying  that  they  might  never 
see  it  again.  What  appeared  to  me 
to  bo  the  greatest  discomfort  arose 
from  the  insufficient  supply  of  pro- 
visions. Sometimes  we  were  unable 
to  obtain  any  meat,  and  never  had 
any  choice  as  to  joints ;  so  that  we 
began  to  place  our  chief  depend- 
ence upon  eggs  and  vegetables.  One 
day  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  p!aut  of  nasturtium,  ap- 
parently growing  wild  among  some 
brambles.  I  gathered  its  leaves  and 
carried  them  home  in  triumph,  and 
the  salad  made  of  them  seemed  to 
us  a  little  treat  in  our  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  inhabitants  here,  from  high- 
est to  lowest,  seemed  to  consider 
themselves  in  a  transition  state,  and 
were  always  looking  forward  to  re- 
turning to  the  mainland.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  complained  greatly  of 
discomfort,  and  evidently  took  no 
trouble  to  adapt  their  circumstances 
to  themselves,  or  themselves  to  their 
circumstances.  Most  of  them  were 
unmarried,  and  yet  not  provided 
with  suitable  accommodation.  Two 
or  three  had  to  sleep  in  one  room, 
which  precluded  all  privacy,  and 
they  had  very  insufficient  furni- 
ture, many  having  no  table,  and 
being  obliged  to  be  not  only  their 
own  housemaids,  but  also  their  own 
cooks.  The  only  shop  or  store  in 
the  island  belonged  to  the  company, 
and  the  men  considered  that  they 
were  overcharged  for  their  pro- 
visions; but  although  they  pro- 
nounced the  beer  unfit  for  use,  yet, 
with  amusing  inconsistency,  they 
made  great  complaints  of  the  tap 
being  closed  at  seven.  I  never  met 
with  men  who  obeyed  so  literally 
the  apostolic  injunction  to  live  as 
'strangers  and  pilgrims/  They 
were  in  constant  readiness  for  de- 

Farture,  and  lived  like  some  friends 
once  knew  at  a  theological  college, 
who  never  (during  a  stay  of  six 
months)  unpacked  their  portman- 
teaus. 
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Among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  I  met  with  an  old  sailor  who 
had  served  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  the  navy,  had  retired  with  a  pen- 
sion, and  was  regarded  as  a  great 
authority.  He  was  a  man  of  Cy- 
clopean build— a  veritable  sea-mon- 
ster. Masses  of  thick  shaggy  hair 
grew  wild  upon  his  head  and  face, 
and  he  wore  that  grand  but  good- 
humoured  expression  which  we 
usually  assign  to  the  British  lion. 
I  observed  him  striding  across  the 
moors,  regardless  of  rain  or  storm, 
accompanied  only  with  his  heavy 
staff,  or  rather  pole,  and  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog.  I  soon  found 
that  he  was  a '  character;'  his  habits, 
address,  and  ideas  according  well 
with  his  appearance.  He  knew  the 
favourite  haunts  of  the  falcon  and 
gannet,  and  how  to  surprise  the 
seal  in  its  dark  abode.  Towns  he 
abhorred;  the  fresh  sea  breezes 
braced  his  frame,  the  expanse  of  sea 
and  sky  inspired  his  soul.  To  place 
him,  he  said,  in  a  street  among 
houses  and  smoke  would  be  like 
caging  one  of  the  free  birds  that 
new  around  those  crags.  He  seemed 
sensible  and  straightforward,  and  I 
never  should  have  thought  that  a 
man  of  such  lofty  views  could  have 
condescended  to  take  much  notice 
of  human  affairs.  I  should  have 
thought  him  as  proof  as  St  Antony 
against  all  the  charms  of  the  fair ; 
but,  alas!  he  was  not 

'So  good  or  bo  cold. 
As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold.' 

This  sea-girt  rock  bore  a  lovely 
maid— a  bright  wild  flower— upon 
its  rugged  breast.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  one  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants, and  was  the  spoiled  pet  not 
only  of  her  parents,  but  more  or  less 
of  the  whole  island.  It  was  about 
two  years  before  our  arrival  that  the 
old  seaman  bad  discovered  this  airy 
retreat,  so  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and 
the  islanders  had  congratulated 
themselves  on  his  establishment 
among  them.  A  man  who  had  visited 
all  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  service  of 
government  during  forty  years  was 
no  small  acquisition  where  there  was 
so  little  variety  and  information. 
To  no  one  was  his  advent  more 
welcome   than   to   Maria's  father, 


who  was  tired  of  the  dull  society 
of  uneducated  labourers,  and  many 
a  long  winter  evening  did  they  wear 
out  pleasantly  together  over  the 
bright  hearth,  while  the  veteran  re- 
counted, to  the  admiration  of  the 
little  household,  the  dangers  he  had 
encountered  and  the  wonders  he  had 
seen.  The  old  sailor  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  quiet  family  and 
their  homely  cheer,  and  became  a 
constant  visitor  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  while  Mr.  Dupper  (such  was 
his  name)  thought  himself  highly 
complimented  at  the  condescension 
of  so  great  an  authority.  He  ac- 
counted for  it  slyly,  by  observing 
that  his  visitor  was  very  fond  ot 
telling  his  stories;  a  correct  sur- 
mise, for  it  afforded  exercise  not 
only  to  his  memory  but  also  to 
his  imagination.  One  afternoon 
Maria  did  not  return  to  dinner  at 
the  usual  hour;  they  waited  and 
waited,  but  without  result  Such 
an  absence  had  never  occurred  be- 
fore, and  not  being  able  to  find  her 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
horrible  thought  suggested  itself 
that  she  might  have  fallen  over  the 
cliffs:  such  accidents  often  hap- 
pened to  the  cattle  grazing  along 
the  slopes.  Bewildered  and  power- 
less from  apprehension,  the  father 
at  once  thought  of  applying  to  the 
old  sailor  for  advice  and  assistance. 
He  made  his  way  to  his  house,  but 
when  he  arrived  he  found  the  door 
fastened,  and  no  one  within  to  an- 
swer his  demands.  He  looked  all 
along  the  cliffs  on  the  north  of  the 
island ;  thence  made  inquiries  at  the 
quarries;  walked  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  Limekiln's  abyss ;  and  finally 
proceeded  in  despair  to  the  landing- 
place.  There  he  learned  the  real 
cause  of  his  daughter's  absence.  She 
had  eloped  with  the  old  sailor,  and 
crossed  to  the  mainland  by  the 
skiff,  which  had  just  left.  Pursuit 
was  impossible,  as  there  was  no 
communication  except  twice  a  week, 
and  that  by  this  very  packet.  The 
father  was  furious,  the  mother  in- 
consolable, and  not  even  soothed  by 
a  letter,  which  had  been  left  for  her 
by  her  daughter,  stating  that  they 
were  to  be  married  next  day,  and 
return  in  a  week.  She  vowed  she 
would  hold  no  communication  with 
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a  nan  who  had  thus  violated  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  or  with  her 
daughter,  who  had  connived  at 
such  disgraceful  conduct  By  de- 
grees, however,  she  became  more 
resigned,  and  felt  that  she  could  not 
entirely  discard  her  only  child ;  but 
still  she  spoke  with  an  almost  un- 
natural acerbity  on  the  subject,  and 
told  me  that  she  would  sooner  have 
seen  her  daughter  dead  than  mar- 
ried to  such  an  old  man,  and  that 
her  only  consolation  was  that  the 
doctors  had  informed  her  that  Maria 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  lived  more  than  a  few  years. 
The  daughter,  whom  I  frequently 
saw,  did  not  appear  to  take  such  a 
dreadful  view  of  affairs.  She  was 
too  much  occnpied  in  caressing  and 
dancing  her  baby  to  think  of  any- 
thing else,  and  as  for  the  captain,  ho 
bore  his  age  as  lightly  as  old  Charon, 
and  was  a  remarkably  hale  and 
jovial  fellow. 

On  Sunday  we  attended  Divino 
service  at  the  chapel.  On  our  way 
there  we  met,  to  our  surprise,  a 
large  number  of  the  islanders  pro- 
ceeding in  an  opposite  direction, 
each  armed  with  a  long  pole,  having 
at  its  end  a  small  bag.  We  sup- 
posed them  to  be  entomologists,  and 
their  accompaniments  butterfly  - 
nets;  but  although  the  study  of 
natural  history  elevates  the  mind, 
and  raises  our  thoughts  above  this 
world,  it  occurred  to  us  that  they 
might  on  Sunday  have  been  engaged 
in  still  higher  exercises.  Our  sur- 
mises, however,  as  to  their  inten- 
tions proved  to  be  altogether  false, 
for  they  were  going  to  collect  sea- 
birnV  eggs  from  the  rocks,  to  make 
puddings. 

The  chapel  was  small,  a  building 
partly  of  wood,  partly  of  iron,  and 
the  severest  Puritan  could  not  have 
desired  greater  simplicity  than  it 
exhibited.  A  raised  desk  at  the 
farther  end  served  both  for  reading 
and  preaching;  a  rough  plank  on 
one  side  was  set  apart  for  tho  au- 
thorities ;  and  a  sort  of  gridiron  in 
the  centre  for  their  humbler  breth- 
ren. The  congregation  did  not, 
however,  exhibit  any  greater  amount 
of  attention  than  wo  usually  observe 
in  other  places  of  worship,  where 
the^  chaff  is   ever   mingled    with 


the  wheat.  The  similarity  of  avo- 
cation, although  there  are  grades, 
even  among  hewers  of  stone,  made 
the  differences  of  character  more 
remarkable.  They  would  have 
formed  an  improving  study  for 
John  Bunyan.  There  was  the  mu- 
sical quarryman,  the  worldly  quarry- 
man,  and  the  sleepy  quarryman; 
and,  finally,  there  were  the  humble 
few  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
redeeming  the  time ;  and  the  women 
demurely  and  attentively  following 
the  clergyman,  and  unless  their  lips 
belied  their  hearts,  bringing  down 
blessings  on  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. 

I  little  thought  as  we  sat  in  this 
edifice,  listening  quietly  to  the  pious 
exhortations  of  the  clergyman,  before 
the  end  of  the  week  it  would  resound 
with  uproarious  revelry,  and  the  very 
spot  from  which  the  preacher  was 
addressing  us  be  occupied  by  a 
barrel  of  beer!  Yefc  such  proved  to 
be  the  case.  The  storekeeper,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  function- 
aries, was  about  to  leave  his  post, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  do  him  honour 
by  a  bacchanalian  festival.  It  was 
to  commence  with  a  banquet,  for 
which  great  preparations  were  made, 
except  in  the  superfluous  matters  of 
plates,  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  and 
was  to  conclude  with  dancing  and 
harmony.  The  chapel  presented 
upon  this  occasion  a  most  remark- 
able spectacle.  The  ladies  were 
attired  in  every  variety  of  morning 
and  evening  costume ;  and  the  gen- 
tlemen, still  more  heterogeneous, 
were  some  in  stiff  full-dress,  some 
gay  in  the  highland  kilt,  while  some 
did  not  even  condescend  to  abandon 
their  waterproofs  and  southwesters. 
The  jolly  god  soon  became  the  pre- 
siding deity.  Many  a  man  was  un- 
manned that  night,  many  a  good 
stonecutter's  blow  was  struck,  and 
many  a  little  incident  occurred  to 
raise  a  smile  or  a  blush  in  after 
years.  The  festival  might  have 
revived  the  chief  of  the  granite 
crown,  who  lay  buried  alongside, 
and  been  an  honour  to  his  reign, 
and  would  not  have  been  unworthy 
of  the  still  earlier  race  who  raised 
tho  massive  cromlech  on  the  rock. 
George,  who?e  spirits  rose  with  the 
confusion,  did  not  go  on  board  that 
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and,  aa  I  ma  informed, 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  Hav- 
ing, of  «rai»,  no  lodging;  on  shore, 
he  ww  indebted  to  fortune,  who 
iavours  the  audacious,  for  providing 
him  with  a  bed-room.  As  the  sun. 
was  beginning  to  rise  in  the  heavens, 
and  he  was  searching  for  a  quiet 
earner,  or  a  soft  doorstep,  to  take 
forty  winks,  he  met  a  man  stagger- 
ing along  the  road  with  a  large 
can  of  ale  in  his  hand.  With  ready 
wit  he  accosted  the  unsteady  in- 
dividual, asked  him  where  he  was 
bosmd,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
told  mm  he  would  take  care  of  his 
tipple  for  him,  and  handed  him  into  a 
convenient  ditch,  where  he  remained 
for  the  next  twelve  hours.  Then 
having  cheered  himself  a  little  with 
his  acquisition,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  nearest  habitation,  where,  with 
such  an  accompaniment,  he  found  a 
ready  welcome  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodation. 

The  granite  works  occupy  but  a 
small  space  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  although  they  give  em- 
ployment to  about  three  hundred 
nun.  The  stone  was  in  repute  in 
very  early  times,  as  is  shown  by  its 
having  been  employed  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  church  of  St  Enodoc,  in 
Cornwall,  which  is  of  Early  English 
architecture,  and  has  been  long 
buried  in  the  sand;  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  quantity  of  it,  which 
had  been  forwarded  for  the  Thames 
embankment,  was  not  considered 
hard  enough  for  that  structure.  The 
works  are  being  carried  on  by  the 
London  Granite  Company,  who  have 
rented  the  island  for  twenty  years. 
The  men  employed  are  chiefly  Scotch 
and  Irish,  and  receive,  according  to 
their  capabilities,  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  shillings  a  week.  Some 
complained  to  me  that  there  was  no 
law  m  the  island,  meaning  no '  blue ' 
to  support  its  majesty.  I  think  that 
to  the  majority  the  absence  of  the 
official  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  non-collection  of  rates  and 
axes.  In  the  course  of  my  rambles 
I  observed  in  many  places  ancient 
lines  of  demarcation,  betokening 
that  the  land  had  been  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  formerly  than  it  is 
at  present  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  it  is  mentioned  as 


'abounding  in  pleasant  pastures, 
producing  plenty  of  rabbits,  pigeons, 
and  starhngs,  and  yielding  its  in- 
habitants fresh  water/  and  in  the 
reign  of  William  HI.  it  maintained 
50  horses,  50  homed  cattle,  300 
goals,  and  500  sheep.  A  consider- 
able number  of  cattle  are  still  fed 
upon  the  moorland,  and  although 
wheat  will  not  thrive  hero,  the  cli- 
mate appears  to  be  favourable  to 
oats  and  barley. 

But  where  I  mostly  loved  to 
wander  was  along  the  west,  above 
those  mighty  ramparts  of  granite 
which  defy  the  fury  of  the  great  At- 
antic  Here  I  could  lay  me  down 
upon  some  thyme-covered  slope  and 
gaze  over  the  waste  of  waters  stretch- 
ing away  to  Newfoundland  and 
South  America,  without  as  much 
land  intervening  as  would  rest  a 
sea-bird's  foot  Oh !  it  was  a  grand 
and  awful  sight  to  see,  as  I  often 
did,  a  storm  gathering  over  that 
vast  expanse;  to  behold  the  heavens 
blackening  and  descending  in  a  con- 
densed, lurid  mass  upon  the  deep, 
until  the  two  became  indistinguish- 
able from  one  another.  If  anything 
could  add  to  the  effect,  it  was  the 
scream  of  the  seamews,  who  circled 
round  and  round  above  the  roeks, 
uttering  strange  cries,  as  of  human 
distress. 

One  part  of  the  moor  near  the 
western  coast  has  been  rent  by  some 
mighty  throes  and  convulsions  of 
nature.  The  solid  rock  has  been 
ruined  by  subterranean  agency,  and 
yawns  asunder  to  an  apparently  un- 
fathomable depth;  some  of  the  fis- 
sures are  more  superficial,  and  you 
can  descend  for  a  short  distance 
down  a  passage  about  six  feet  wide, 
with  the  granite  standing  like  a  wall 
on  either  side.  This  phenomenon 
is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  earthquake  of  1755.  A  large 
and  beautiful  amethyst  was  dis- 
covered far  down  in  the  fissure  a 
few  years  since.  The  proprietor, 
who  himself  made  the  discovery, 
sent  for  a  lapidary  to  extract  it,  but 
unfortunately  sufficient  secrecy  was 
not  observed,  and  the  gem  was  not 
only  stolen,  but  rendered  worthless, 
by  some  dishonest  and  unskilful 
hand. 

During  my  stay  I  explored  the 
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greater  part  of  the  island,  which  is 
about  four  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  and  has  been  likened  in 
shape  to  an  oak  leaf.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  found  what  I  at  once  recog- 
nised to  be  the  Punchbowl.  As 
Miss  Sinclair  observes  that  a  ruin 
is  nothing  without  a  sandwich,  so  it 
appears  to  be  usually  conceded  that 
a  rock  is  incomplete  without  this 
social  addition.  Bat  the  Punchbowl 
at  Lundy  is  not  a  mere  rock  basin, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  but  a  re- 
ceptacle so  nicely  rounded  on  the 
convex  and  concave  sides,  that  it 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  font,  although  its  dimen- 
sions do  not  appear  to  agree  with 
such  a  conclusion.  It  stands  as  if 
carelessly  thrown  aside  by  the  course 
of  a  small  stream,  which,  leaping 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  from  pool 
to  pool,  or  winding  through  grassy 
slopes, blue  with  forget-me-nots,  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  locality. 
Slaking  my  thirst  at  the  clear  rivu- 
let, the  water  of  which  would  have 
at  any  time  been  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing, but  which  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing sun  seemed  like  the  nectar  of  the 
gods,  I  proceeded  a  few  yards,  and 
climbed  along  a  bluff  forehead  of 
rook,  pink  with  sea-lavender,  until 
I  could  look  over  a  dizzy  precipice 
into  the  surging  sea.  I  was  looking 
down  a  vast  chasm  or  rent  in  the 
rocks,  and  I  observed  that  its  ledges 
were  speckled  over  with  white, 
as  if  they  had  been  covered  with 
flowers.  These  little  dots  were  sea- 
gulls and  kitti  wakes,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  every  point  where  a 
lodgment  could  be  effected  for  the 
important  purpose  of  laying  and 
hatching  their  eggs.  There  they 
sat  in  thousands  of  thousands,  as 
demure  and  immovable  as  if  the 
fate  of  empires  depended  upon  them. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chasm  a  very 
remarkable  pillar  of  rock  arose  from 
the  sea,  and  from  my  lofty  position 
I  commanded  a  good  view  of  it.  Its 
summit  was  as  flat  as  a  table,  and 
appeared  to  afford  most  convenient 
accommodation,  for  it  was  perfectly 
black  with  the  backs  of  puffins,  who 
sat  all  huddled  together,  also  en- 
grossed with  the  cares  of  incuba- 
tion. 
The  vast  number  of  the  sea  birds 


which  frequent  Lundy  at  this  season 
would  cause  an  ordinary  person  to 
suppose  that  this  island  was  their 
constant  home ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  In  August  they  depart  in  a 
mass,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
gulls,  and  do  not  return  until  the 
following  May.  Their  habits  in 
this  respect  are  similar  to  those  of 
so-called  migratory  fish ;  they  live 
separately  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  only  congregate 
and  visit  the  shore  at  breeding  time. 
They  sometimes,  however,  appear 
suddenly  in  vast  numbers  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  seeming  to  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  channel,  and  departing 
again  almost  immediately.  This 
assemblage  takes  place  in  Decem- 
ber, or  a  little  later,  and  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  interesting  specu- 
lation. The  most  probable  theory  is 
that  they  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
pairing,  as]  embryo  eggs  have  been 
found  in  some  of  them  at  this 
period. 

The  birds  which  congregate  at 
Lundy  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
kitti  wakes,  gulls  of  various  kinds, 
puffins,  guillemots,  commonly  known 
as  'mere/  and  razor-billed  auks. 
The  three  last  kinds  are  exclusively 
sea  birds,  and  live  entirely  on  fish. 
They  are  of  the  penguin  tribe,  and 
are  so  well  adapted  for  diving  that 
they  can  overtake  their  prey  in  its 
native  element  They  have  im- 
mense bills,  and  not  being  incom- 
moded by  tails,  stand  looking  very 
grave  and  solemn  along  the  rooks, 
like  a  party  of  little  old  gentlemen 
with  very  large  noses.  Their  flight 
is  ungraceful,  and  their  wings  being 
small  and  placed  far  back,  contrast 
very  unfavourably  with  the  long 
crescent  pinions  of  the  gull.  The 
kittiwake  is  a  very  elegant  little 
creature,  resembling  a  gull  in  minia- 
ture. Its  name  is  derived  from  its. 
quest, '  kitti- wake,  kitti-  wake/  which 
it  utters  in  a  wild,  melancholy  key 
almost  human,  and  harmonizing  in 
tone  with  the  mournful  voices  of  the 
deep.  The  gulls  are  by  far  the 
strongest  and  most  ferocious  mem- 
bers of  this  feathered  community, 
and  think  that  a  few  eggs,  or  even  a 
young  puffin,  is  not  an  unsavoury 
addition  to  a  fish  dinner.  This  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  the  puffin 
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burrowB  in  the  ground,  or  tries  to 
dispossess  the  rabbit  of  its  hole  when 
about  to  lay  her  small  white  egg. 
The  auks  and  guillemots  are 
designated  by  the  islanders,  from 
the  form  of  their  bills,  razor-bills 
and  pecker-bills^  so  much  alike  are 
they  in  other  respects.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  both  species  are  not 
extinct,  for  their  eggs  are  in  great 
demand  both  among  gulls  and  men. 
A  regular  system  is  pursued  by  the 
collectors ;  each  man  has  a  certain 
range  or  'bench'  allotted  to  him, 
and  this  he  clears  every  second  day, 
for  sea  birds  do  not  seem  to  possess 
the  shrewdness  of  their  sisters  on 
shore,  but  continue  to  lay  in  the 
very  places  from  whence  their  former 
eggs  hare  been  removed.  I  was 
told  that  sometimes  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dozen  are  collected 
from  one  bench  in  a  fortnight.  This 
practice  must  tend  greatly  to  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  these  birds, 
especially  as  they  lay  but  one  egg, 
and  deposit  it  on  the  bare  rock, 
although  if  that  be  removed  they 
will  lay  another.  Guillemots'  eggs 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  geese, 
although  the  birds  are  little  larger 
than  a  pigeon,  and  are  of  a  some- 
what conical  or  pegtop  shape.  They 
are  white,  blue,  or  verdigris  green, 
and  are  covered  with  dark  marks,  as 
though  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics 
by  the  hand  of  Merlin.  What  mys- 
teries of  the  sea  are  writ  upon  them 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  two  have  never  been  found 
exactly  similar.  It  requires  a  prac- 
tical eye  to  distinguish  between 
these  eggs  and  those  of  the  razor- 
bills, but  the  latter  have  always  a 
white  ground,  and  are  more  round 
than  those  of  the  guillemot.  The 
gulls  make  nests,  and  lay  four  or 
five  spotted  eggs  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  and  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  above  mentioned.  Still  smaller 
are  those  of  the  kittiwake,  which 
are  white  sprinkled  with  red,  and 
so  delicate  that  a  slight  pressure  of 
the  hand  will  crush  them  to  pieces. 
One  of  the  keepers  of  the  light- 
house, who  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
ornithology,  informed  me  that  the 
sport  of  hawking  was  again  becom- 
mg  fashionable,  and  that  some  fine 
peregrine  falcons  are  to  be  found  at 
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Lundy.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  two  eyries  of  them  in  the  island 
at  present ;  the  same  number  there 
were  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  these  hawks  were  con- 
sidered the  best  in  England.  Their 
eggs,  which  are  seldom  to  be  ob- 
tained, are  the  colour  of  mahogany, 
and  a  little  larger  than  those  of 
plovers. 

The  gale  continued  with  more  or 
less  violence  for  a  fortnight  During 
this  period  the  men  on  board  were 
up  all  night  to  be  in  readiness  to 
start  in  case  of  the  wind  veering  to 
the  north.  One  morning  the  ap- 
pearances were  so  threatening  that 
nearly  all  the  vessels  weighed  an- 
chor, and  made  for  ports  higher  up 
the  channel ;  but  our  men,  unwilling 
to  leave  us  on  the  island,  still  held 
on.  At  length  the  gale  moderated, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  afterwards 
the  sea  had  become  so  smooth  that 
we  were  able  to  'round  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  The  coast  is 
loftier  than  that  of  Cornwall,  but 
does  not  exhibit  the  bold  architec- 
tural forms  we  there  admire;  its 
heights  are  equally  precipitous,  but 
not  so  symmetrical.  We  have  here 
nevertheless  some  combinations  of 
ludicrously  artificial  appearance. 
The  Templar  rock,  a  name  which 
reminds  us  that  Lundy  once  be- 
longed to  that  order,  consists  of  a 
very  remarkable  head  and  face  of 
granite  overlooking  the  sea  east- 
ward. The  Mousehole  is  a  circular 
perforation  through  a  jutting  point 
of  rock,  and  near  it  is  the  Mouse- 
trap, which  should  be  called  the 
bird-trap,  for  it  resembles  on  a  large 
scale  the  brick  trap  set  by  boys  for 
sparrows  and  larks.  In  some  places 
we  find  overhanging  rocks,  the  po- 
sition of  which  seem  to  set  all  the 
laws  of  gravitation  at  defiance;  in 
others  cyclopian  walls,  built  as  it 
were  of  regularly  squared  blocks. 
On  one  part  of  the  coast  a  massive 
natural  rampart  runs  up  the  grassy 
slope  so  evenly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  was  not  intended  to  divide 
the  lands  of  contending  proprietors. 
At  another  point  a  square  slab  of 
granite  stands  upright  facing  the 
Western  Ocean  in  so  conspicuous  a 
position  that  I  am  surprised  it  has 
not  been   used  as  an  advertising 
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medium.  In  rowing  in  our  boat 
round  the  northern  coast,  we  kept 
inside  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  which 
are  small  rocks  nearly  covered  at 
high  water,  and  lying  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  We  soon 
passed  the  Constable  rock,  a  pillar 
of  granite  standing  on  the  coast, 
said  to  be  the  petrified  body  of  some 
Cornish  giant,  and  reached  at  the 
extreme  north  the  Gannet  rock— so 
called  from  a  few  of  the  birds  of 
that  species  being  occasionally  seen 
there— a  vast  mass  separated  by 
some  convulsion  from  its  better  half, 
which  remains  on  shore.  The  rocks 
in  many  places  appeared  to  have 
been  undermined  by  the  sea,  and  in 
some  caverns  had  been  formed  pene- 
trating to  a  considerable  extent. 
Wishing  to  explore  some  of  them, 
we  directed  our  course  to  the  first, 
which  appeared  promising  and  ap- 
proachable. To  reach  it  we  had  to 
row  through  a  semicircle  of  lofty 
rocks,  cut  into  innumerable  narrow 
ledges.  These  were  lined  with  rows 
of  sea  birds,  who  sat  demurely 
tier  above  tier,  like  spectators  in 
a  theatre  waiting  for  the  perform- 
ance to  commence.  We  passed 
close  to  some  of  them  on  our 
way  in;  they  made  no  attempt 
to  move,  but  only  quietly  turned 
their  heads  and  watched  our  opera- 
tions with  an  air  of  unconcern  which 
seemed  almost  impertinent  They 
were  particularly  numerous  owing 
to  its  being  evening,  at  which  time 
they  return  from  their  daily  excur- 
sions, having  been  sometimes  forty 
or  fifty  miles  to  sea.  We  were  not 
successful  in  our  attempt.  The  cave 
had  a  very  lofty  but  narrow  en- 
trance, and  we  proceeded  far  enough 
to  discover  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  corridors;  but  the  men  con- 
sidered further  investigation  hazard- 
ous, for  the  waves  were  heard  roar- 
ing and  lashing  in  the  darkness 
within,  owing  to  the  ground  swell, 
which  generally  prevails  on  this 
coast.  We  were  therefore  unwil- 
lingly obliged  to  desist  from  our 
enterprise.  The  next  cave  we 
passed  presented  to  us  a  remarkably 
picturesque  appearance.  The  lower 
part  of  its  entrance  was  narrow,  but 
it  expanded  above,  and  disclosed 
dark  shafts  of  rocks  suspended,  as 


it  were,  from  the  roof,  a  striking- 
effect  being  produced  by  the  con- 
trast with  the  light  granite  without. 
Proceeding  farther  towards  the 
west  we  arrived  at  a  cavern  of  such 
large  dimensions  that  we  rowed  into 
it  without  danger  or  difficulty.  On 
entering  through  a  lofty  natural 
arch,  we  found  ourselves  under  a 
vast  dome  formed  of  clusters  of 
dark  green  shafts,  with  sufficient 
uniformity  and  variety  to  produce 
a  very  beautiful  effect  The  wall  of 
rock  opposite  us  had  a  rosy  colour, 
which  I  at  first  attributed  to  the 
setting  sun,  but  afterwards  found 
to  belong  to  the  rock  itself.  On 
either  side  of  this  large  chamber 
was  another  of  smaller  size,  com- 
municating with  the  sea  without 
through  a  wide  opening,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof  of  each  was  an 
aperture  almost  circular,  through 
which  the  light  streamed  down. 
Through  the  rosy  rock,  opposite  the 
main  entrance,  there  extended  a 
long  gallery,  piercing  completely 
through  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
promontories  which  surround  Hie 
island.  Through  this  the  sea  foamed 
and  broke  with  vast  commotion, 
and  down  it  the  heaving  waves 
poured  cataracts  of  surf,  which,  added 
to  the  booming  of  the  water  inside 
the  cavern,  produced  a  very  awful 
effect,  and  caused  us  to  imagine  it 

rsible  that  our  little  boat  might 
capsized.  The  waters  beneath, 
although  beautifully  clear,  looked 
uncomfortably  dark  and  deep,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  cavern,  though 
at  first  grateful,  seemed  after  a  time 
to  add  to  the  terrors  of  these  halls 
of  Neptune. 

The  northern  and  western  coast 
of  this  island  are  especially  fatal  to 
vessels,  many  of  which  caught  in 
gales  fly  for  shelter  to  Lundy  Boads, 
and  are  dashed  to  pieces,  nothing 
ever  being  known  of  the  disaster 
except  by  a  little  drift-wood  washed 
ashore.  I  have  heard  many  thrilling 
stories  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
vessels  sinking,  of  one  or  two  men 
being  just  able  to  jump  on  a  jutting 
ledge  of  rock  before  the  ship  struck 
when  all  their  companions  were 
launched  into  eternity.  We  passed 
on  our  way  a  diving  vessel  at  its 
sad  work,  and  were  informed  that 
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it  found  constant  employment  at 
Lundy,  and  that  the  divers  made  a 
Tery  oomfbrtable  living.  As  the 
twilight  approached  the  sea  became 
glassy,  the  wind  fell  to  a  zephyr ; 
and  as  we  were  anxious  to  proceed 
on  our  expedition,  we  determined 
to  weigh  anchor  without  delay.  I 
gave  the  order  immediately  on  our 
return,  and  at  ten  o'clock  our  white 
canvas  began  to  rise  into  the  air, 
and  the  clanking  of  the  chain,  the 
clicking  of  the  windlass,  and  the 
chorus  of  the  seamen's  voices 
broke  the  stillness  not  unmusi- 
cally. It  was  a  lovely  summer 
night,  which  seemed  but  a  softer, 
diviner  prolongation  of  day;  and 
the  moon  shone  so  brightly  that  we 
could  trace  the  features,  and  almost 
the  tints  of  the  lofty  coast  above  us, 
with  wonderful  distinctness.  It  re- 
minded me  of  what  the  old  Greek 
poets  had  said  of  '  holy  night ;'  and 
1  could  not  retire  below,  but  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  deck,  occasionally 
exchanging  observations  with  the 
man  at  the  helm.  Brown  presently 
took  his  place,  and  we  fell  to  yarn- 
ing, for  he  had  been  a  sailor  all  his 
life,  and  had  an  incredibly  large 
stock  of  tales  about  his  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  gifted  with 
an  unusual  amount  of  observation, 
and  noticed  and  remembered  all 
kinds  of  little  incidents  in  domestic 
arrangements  and  maritime  adven- 
tures. Sailors  having  in  general 
few  anxieties,  and  little  to  amuse  or 
exercise  their  minds  in  their  daily 
toil,  are  more  wont  than  landsmen 
to  recall  and  muse  over  the  scenes 
of  the  past,  and  Brown  had  not 
long  taken  his  post  for  the  night— 
for  he  never  retired  to  his  berth 
when  we  were  under  way — when, 
as  I  settled  myself  upon  the  booby 
hatch,  he  began  to  wander  back  to 
some  of  the  events  of  the  past 

'  It  was  such  a  night  as  this,  sir, 
only  there  was  a  trifle  more  wind,' 
he  observed,  holding  up  his  hand, 
'about  four  years  ago,  while  I  was 
spending  a  few  days  at  home  before 
joining  my  ship,  that  my  brother, 
who  kept  a  small  coasting  craft  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods,  came  to  my  house  at  Barn- 
staple at  about  eleven  o'clock  at 


night  to  ask  me  to  take  a  gentleman 
across  to  Tenby  for  him.    I  thought 
the  hour  very   inconvenient,   and 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  could 
not  wait  until  the  morning,  but  he 
said  the  gentleman  insisted  on  going 
that  night,  and  without  delay.    So 
I  went  and  looked  up  the  crew  at 
their  homes— for  of  course  it  was 
cold  pie  there,  sir,  and  the  men  did 
not  sleep  aboard— and  in  about  half 
an  hour  I  got  the  sails  up  and  all 
ready.     Well,  sir,  the  gentleman 
soon   came   down,   and   a   porter 
brought  with  him  a  hamper  and  a 
portmanteau  from  the  hotel.     He 
was  a  stout,  elderly  man,  not  alto- 
gether bad  looking,  but,  sir,  I  never 
heard  any  one  going  on  as  he  was, 
cursing  and  swearing,  and  abusing 
them  as  I  knowed  to  be  the  best 
people  in  the  town.    I  could  not 
make  out  at  the  time  what  it  was 
all  about,  but  I  afterwards  heard 
that  he  had  been  at  a  ball  in  the 
town,  and  had  been  misconducting 
himself  to  some  of  the  ladies.    He 
had  behaved  very  improper  indeed, 
that  is  for  a  gentleman,  you  know, 
sir — for  he  was  a  man  of  education 
—and  I  know  one  who,  if  he  had 
been  there,  would  have  unshipped 
his  head  for  him.    And  so,  sir,  the 
gentlemen  got  together;  and  not- 
withstanding all  his  rage  they  turned 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  he  swore 
he'd  have  their  lives,  or,  at  least, 
the  life  of  one  of  them.    But  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  better  of  it,  for  he 
said  afterwards  that  he'd  either  have 
their  lives  or  leave  the  place  at  once, 
and  then  he  sent  off  the  porter  for  a 
boat. 

'  Well,  sir,  he  got  on  board,  and 
talked  and  stormed,  I  not  knowing 
what  it  was  all  about,  and  thinking 
him  mad  drunk  and  talking  non- 
sense; and  indeed  I  think  he  had 
taken  a  little  too  much;  but  when 
we  got  a  little  way  out,  he  went 
down  below  and  brought  up  his 
hamper  and  opened  it  There  were 
in  it  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  beer, 
and  as  many  of  brandy.  He  then 
began  opening  the  bottles  and  ask- 
ing me  to  drink,  but  I  refused, 
saying  I  never  took  such  liquors ; 
but  he  said  that  men  like  me  always 
drank.  He  made  up  for  it,  how- 
ever, by  taking  a  hearty  draught 
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himself,  and  inviting  the  men,  who 
were  not  loth  to  follow  his  example. 
Bat  as  they  turned  down  glass 
after  glass,  I  soon  saw  that  I  should 
have  to  manage  the  vessel  all  by 
myself,  and  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere. He  seemed  much  annoyed  at 
this,  and  presently  went  down  again 
to  where  his  portmanteau  was,  and 
came  up  with  a  loaded  revolver, 
with  which  he  said  he  had  intended 
to  shoot  the  gentlemen  at  the  ball. 
I  thought  such  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  in  his  state  very  dan- 
gerous, and  that  something  serious 
might  occur;  so  I  asked  him  to  let 
me  look  at  it,  and  when  I  got  hold 
of  it,  you  may  make  sure  that  I  did 
not  let  him  have  it  again  in  a  hurry. 
I  told  him  that  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  it,  and  that  I  would 
set  it  to  rights  for  him,  and  I  locked 
it  up  in  the  sail-room.  By  degrees 
he  became  more  talkative  and 
noisy;  going  on  about  his  wife, 
poor  woman,  who  had  left  him  two 
years  before,  and  saying  he  was  a 
yachtsman.  "  Yes,"  he  repeated ; 
"  I'm  a  yachtsman,  and  I'll  show 
you  what  we  yachtsmen  do ;"  and 
without  another  word,  he  stripped 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  all  his 
clothes.  I  made  sure  he  was  going 
to  jump  overboard,  but  he  went 
and  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
deck.  "  Now,  boys,"  he  called  out, 
"  bring  your  buckets  and  throw 
water  over  me,  but  don't  throw  them 
at  me."  And  so  they  did,  and  thought 
it  fine  fun,  and  they  heaved  water 
over  him  until  I  thought  he  must 
be  half  drowned,  and  hoped  it  would 
sober  him.  But  just  before  we 
reached  Tenby  he  saw  some  men 
he  knew  in  a  boat  to  windward,  and 
began  to  shout  and  holloa  to  them, 
and  called  upon  me  to  port  the 
helm.  This  I  refused  to  do,  as  I 
might  run  the  vessel  aground.  He 
then  took  to  swearing  and  threaten- 
ing'me,  and  using  awful  language, 
but  I  told  him  there  was  no  good  in 
his  abusing  me,  as  I  knew  my  busi- 
ness and  should  keep  the  vessel  in  her 
course.  He  did  not  forgive  me  for 
this  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  left 
without  even  a  "  thank  you,"  al- 
though only  for  me,  I  don't  believe 
he  would  ever  have  arrived  at  all.  I 
heard  after  war  is  that  he  was  a  man 


of  property— a  partner  in  a  large 
firm,  and  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  always  going 
on  expeditions  with  pilots,  and 
taking  hampers  with  him.  The 
last  filing  I  heard  of  him  was,  that 
a  passing  vessel  observed  a  skiff 
drifting  up  channel  with  no  one  at 
the  helm,  or  apparently  on  board, 
and  on  sending  a  boat  to  examine 
her,  they  found  this  gentleman,  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  lying  on  their 
backs  perfectly  insensible,  among  a 
heap  of  empty  bottles.1 

We  anchored  in  Tenby  Bay  a 
little  before  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  while  I  was 
dressing,  I  heard  Arethusa  on  the 
deck,  evidently  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  delight.  She  is 
naturally  a  very  demonstrative 
child,  and  very  observant;  and  both 
her  mother  and  myself  agree  that 
she  will  be  a  remarkable  woman,  and 
perhaps  marry  very  advantageously. 
Emily  considers  rank  indispensable, 
but  I  should  not  refuse  my  consent 
provided  there  were  money.  My  wife, 
who  is  indefatigable  in  educating 
her  in  ladylike  habits  and  religious 
principles,  thought  a  little  repres- 
sion necessary  on  this  occasion,  and 
putting  her  head  up  the  com- 
panion, observed,  '  Not  quite  so 
loud,  Arethusa,  dear;  you  really 
must  not  make  so  much  noise.' 

'  Oh,  but  ma,  it  is  so  beautiful ! 
Do  come  up  and  look  at  it' 

'  At  what,  my  dear?  You  really 
must  not  make  so  much  noise ;  it  is 
not  ladylike.    What  is  it?' 

'  It's  a  great  blobber,  ma.' 

'  A  great—?  Arethusa!  where 
did  you  hear  such  a  word  ?' 

'  Yes,  it  is,  ma,'  persisted  Are- 
thusa ;  '  George  told  me  it  was.' 

'  It  is  what  we  calls  a  blobber, 
mum,'  interposed  George,  touching 
his  cap. 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it  at  all,' 
replied  Emily,  returning  to  the 
saloon,  somewhat  ruffled,  and  as- 
serting that  yachting  was  making 
Arethusa  quite  vulgar. 

I  at  once  went  upon  deck  to  see 
what  had  led  to  such  unpleasant 
consequences.  Alongside  the  vessel, 
held  by  a  rope  round  what  I  may 
call  its  waist,  lay  in  an  apparently 
fainting   state   one  of  the  largest 
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and  most  remarkable  jelly  fish  or 
zoophytes  I  had  ever  seen.  Even 
Emily,  whom  I  called,  forgot  Are- 
thusa's  misdoings  in  gazing  at  this 
wonderful  creature.  Imagine  a  half- 
open  mushroom— it  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  shape  should  be  com- 
mon to  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  — with  a  cap 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
stalk  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  eight 
small  stems.  It  was  perfectly  clear 
and  colourless,  except  round  the 
circumference  of  the  cap  or  um- 
brella, which  was  scalloped  more 
regularly,  and  dyed  with  mauve 
more  brightly  than  ever  lady's  dress. 
The  stems  or  peduncle  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  kind  of  transparent 
moss,  or  'cauliflower'  as  the  men 
called  it,  under  the  head,  and  were 
joined  together  again  about  half 
way  down  with  a  belt  of  similar 
description.  Each  of  the  stems 
ended  in  a  '  fan/  something  re- 
sembling in  form  a  triple- edged 
sword,  and  used  apparently  for 
steering.  The  whole  is  propelled 
through  the  tide  by  the  alternate 
expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
'  umbrella/  which  expels  the  water 
with  great  force. 

This  remarkable  zoophyte  would 
probably  be  surprised  if  it  knew 
that  it  was  called  by  naturalists 
the  Bhizostoma  Cuvieri,  and  that 
its  mode  of  feeding  itself  had  occa- 
sioned great  dissension,  and  some 
little  ill-feeling  among  scientific 
brethren;  one  party  being  of  opinion 
that  ft  receives  nourishment  through 
its  mouth,  and  the  other  through 
its  legs.  The  generality  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter  conclusion,  but 
fish,  as  large,  I  am  told,  as  herrings, 


are  sometimes  found  under  the 
'  umbrella '— '  self-digested/  asserts 
the  one  party;  'tenants  at  will/ 
insists  the  other.  I  cannot  presume 
to  give  my  opinion  as  to  now  our 
gelatinous  friend  obtains  his  living; 
but  of  his  proportions  I  can  speak 
from  observation ;  and  George,  who 
had  been  long  employed  in  fishing 
about  this  coast,  told  us  they  had 
sometimes  hauled  these  creatures 
up  in  their  nets  of  as  much  as  two 
or  three  hundred  weight.  We  ob- 
served several  of  them  swimming 
or  floating  past  us;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  they  were  generally 
in  pairs,  and  all  the  time  we  were 
so  unceremoniously  examining  the 
one  we  had  caught,  another  was 
distinctly  visible  in  the  water  be- 
neath, waiting  for  its  companion. 

Our  steward  was  to  join  us  at 
Tenby.  Up  to  this  time  we  had 
not  had  any  servant  on  board  but 
SimHns ;  and  I  think  it  but  due  to 
her  to  record  here  how  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  she  performed 
all  her  duties  during  this  time.  I 
had  often  heard  my  wife  assert  that 
she  was  invaluable,  but  I  had  never 
before  known  her  real  worth.  Al- 
though she  did  not  rise  very  early  in 
the  morning,  she  soon  made  up  for 
the  time  thus  lost.  She  scrubbed  and 
polished  Arethusa,  till  the  whole 
vessel  resounded  with  cries  for 
mercy.  She  dressed  and  rated  my 
wife ;  laid  the  cloth  for  breakfast ; 
vanished  into  the  pantry,  made  the 
tea,  accused  the  men  of  stealing  the 
eggs  and  cutting  the  butter:  and 
was  back  again  triumphant  before 
I  could  turn  round  with  a  detailed 
account  of  her  discoveries  and 
achievements. 
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THE  GENTLE  CBAFT. 

ft n  erf)©. 

(With  an  1xlu8tbatio».) 

AH,  little  maid,  with  the  dimpled  cheek, 
That  never  has  known  a  bitter  tear, 
All  your  thought  is  fishes  to  seek— 
Roach  and  gudgeon  and  dace  and  bleak! 
Wait  till  you  come  to  twenty  year. 

Charlie  may  help  to  hold  the  rod, 
Grasping  it  thus  your  cast  to  steer, 

Lest  the  top-joint,  with  a  needless  nod, 

Teach  to  the  float  behaviour  odd- 
Wait  till  you  come  to  twenty  year. 

If  at  a  bite  the  float  should  throb, 

Trust  his  teaching,  although  severe ; 
Heart  may  flutter  and  throat  may  sob- 
But  you  don't  get  a  catch  for  every  bob  : 
Wait  till  you  come  to  twenty  year. 

Twenty  times  over  the  season  may  pass- 
Charlie  may  still  be  your  only  dear — 

But  you'll  find  all  fishing  is  not,  alas  ! 

By  the  riverside,  on  the  sunny  grass : 
Wait  till  you  come  to  twenty  year. 

Try  the  swim  again  and  again- 
Only  provided  the  swim  be  clear; 
Just  at  present  your  only  bane 
Is  when  the  lilies  your  float  detain :        1 
Wait  till  you  come  to  twenty  year. 

The  daintiest  line  that  ever  was  dipped 

Has  brought  the  angler  a  basket  queer; 
Like  the  litbest  rod  that  was  ever  unshipped, 
And  the  prettiest  stream  that  ever  was  whipped : 
Wait  till  you  come  to  twenty  year. 

I  have  angled  in  times  gone  by, 

Little  maid  with  the  eyes  sincere : 
May  you  have  luck  no  worse  than  I, 
When  in  the  river  of  life  you  try : 

Wait  till  you  come  to  twenty  year. 

Meanwhile,  fishes  alone  to  catch, 

Give  your  mind  to  your  angling  gear: 
Time  enough  for  a  different  match 
When  looks,  not  hooks,  will  the  prey  attach : 
Wait  till  you  come  to  twenty  year. 

Ah  I  little  maid  with  the  eyes  of  blue, 
With  a  little  lover  so  watchful  near, 

Hundreds  there  are  that  envy  you — 

And  hundreds  of  boys  that  envy,  too, 

That  little  lover,  as  I  would  do, 
Could  I  go  back  to  twenty  year. 
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Yes,  little  maid  with  the  dimpled  cheek, 

Pare  as  the  heaven  of  the  upper  sphere, 
I  but  murmur  an  old  man's  pique — 
Ah,  to  think  of  the  love  I'd  speak. 
Had  I  but  come  to  twenty  year! 


Mo&al. 

Poor  old  dotard !  and  is  this  all — 

All  the  wisdom  and  all  the  cheer 
8ights  like  this  innocent  pair  recall  ? 
Sighing, '  Could  I  but  backward  crawl 

To  the  pure  enchantment  of  twenty  year  V 

Note  bt  the  Post. 

Dear  little  maid,  with  the  dimpled  cheek, 
Though  at  your  poet  thus  they  sneer, 
Do  not  think  him  a  mean  old  sneak : — 
Twas  because  I  love  you  my  words  were  weak; — 
But  I'll  tell  you  all  in  the  Kalends  Greek, 
When  we've  both  come  to  twenty  year.  T. 


H. 


POPPIES  IN  THE  COEN; 

OR,  GLAD  HOURS  IN  THE  GRAVE  YEARS.— No.  L 

Br  ibm  Authob  of  'The  Habvbst  of  a  Quiet  Erg/  &c 


I  WANTED  a  string  to  tie  this 
handful  of  essays  together,  and 
as  I  passed  through  the  cornfields 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  choice  of  the 
above  general  title.  For  there  they 
were,  the  vivid  glad  flowers  in  the 
sober  and  grave  corn-ranks ;  laugh- 
ing up  here  and  there  with,  seem- 
ingly, no  further  end  than  mere 
enjoyment,  amid  the  steady  utili- 
tarian life  of  the  tall  dull-green 
wheat-lines.  Here  and  there  that 
scarlet  flash,  heightened  by  the 
satin  black  centre,  caught  the  eye ; 
and,  unless  it  had  been  the  eye  of  a 
soured  heart,  certainly  brought  a 
softening  of  pleased  consciousness 
into  itB  dullest  and  hardest  abstrac- 
tion. Here  and  there  the  idle  pop- 
pies, but  everywhere  the  useful  corn. 
And  so,  I  thought,  it  is  in  life,  espe- 
cially (to  be  egotistic  for  a  moment) 
in  a  life,  like  mine,  made  of  sweet 
grave  days,  myriads  of  swaying 
solemn  years,  hushed  and  quiet  in 
colour,  never  speaking  above  a 
whisper;  tall  and  straight,  afford- 
ing no  room  to  exuberances  and 
superfluities   of  growth;    turning 


blue  air,  and  broad  sun,  and  cool 
rain  all  into  useful  corn:  orderly, 
monotonous,  ear  like  to  ear  all 
down  the  long  ruled  rows.  Some 
ears,  it  is  true,  blighted  and  black 
with  smut;  some  poorer  than  they 
might  and  should  be;  still,  to  a 
casual  glance,  even  row  matched 
with  even  row  in  perhaps  a  weari- 
some uniformity.  But  then  1  find 
an  analogy  when  I  look  at  the  corn- 
fields, and  lo!  to  break  the  routine 
and  sameness,  the  surprise  of  that 
glad  scarlet  flower  among  the  long 
interminable  lines  of  grave  ears,  not 
straight  and  formal,  but  spreading 
and  exuberant  in  growth:  one 
close  at  hand,  another  flash  a  little 
way  beyond ;  a  little  cluster  here ; 
a  galaxy  there.  And  the  eye  rejoiced 
to  see  them :  it  did  not  grudge  the 
space  they  took — these  holidays  of 
the  wheatfield  —  from  the  patient, 
humdrum,  sober,  useful  corn-stalks. 
A  field  all  poppies  would  have  been 
sad  to  see,  and  tiring  to  the  eye ;  a 
field  all  poppies,  with  the  strangled 
corn  sending  up  only  a  spindled  spike 
in  tufts  here  and  there.    But,  the 
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field  being  chiefly  corn,  the  inno- 
cent gladness  and  glee  of  the 
flowers  pleased  the  eye  and  re- 
freshed the  heart. 

And  now  I  scarce  need  inter- 
pret my  parable.  Most  lives  that 
have  a  serious  useful  purpose  are 
made  up  of  days  and  years  that 
upon  the  whole  are  uneventful, 
monotonous,  grave  in  colour,  and 
subdued  in  tone.  Day  after  day, 
long  ranks  of  them,  each  much  like 
its  fellow:  almost  wearying  the 
heart,  at  times,  to  look  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  trace  the  per- 
spective of  those  long  ranks  com- 
posed of  the  corn-bearing  hours  and 
days.  I  might  say  more  than  here 
I  shall  say,  of  the  sad  patches  of 
smut,  and  blight,  and  barren  land 
in  those  lives  which  have  the  high- 
est work  to  do.  But  the  trades- 
man's, the  schoolmaster's,  the 
clerk's,  the  doctor's,  the  lawyer's, 
the  mechanic's,  the  statesman's,  the 
clergyman's  life — each  has  this  in 
common,  that  it  is  made  up  of  days 
bearing  fruit  more  or  less  valuable, 
but  days,  upon  the  whole,  as  like  as 
two  ears  of  corn,  and  wearying  at 
last  by  their  unvaried  sameness. 
Again,  each  life  has  this  in  common, 
that  it  has  poppies  in  the  corn; 
glad  hours  in  the  grave  years. 

And  I,  who  have  before  this  tried 
to  gather  in  a  little  harvest  of  use- 
ful corn,  am  now  minded  to  go  out 
into  the  fields,  and  pluck  a  handful 
of  these  same  poppy  hours.  Here 
an  hour,  and  there  a  day,  and  fur- 
ther on,  a  three  weeks'  cluster — 
times  or  scenes  merely  of  recrea- 
tion, pleasant  to  remember,  to  ima- 
gine, and  to  write  about — poppy- 
papers,  without  much  use; — and 
yet  I  bethink  me  that  poppies  and 
recreations  are  not  without  an  office ; 
they  rest  and  soothe  the  overworn 
bodv,  mind,  and  brain,  and  gather 
up  its  energies  for  new  corn-grow- 
ing. And  see,  what  long  lines  of 
wheat  (more  or  less  full  in  ear)  I 
can  contemplate  in  all  the  sermons 
written  by  this  pen.  Let,  then,  these 
light  essay  lings  have  the  room  of  the 

poppies  along  those  sober  series. 

♦  •  j*  * 

I  had  lit  upon  a  galaxy  of  these 
bright  hours  in  a  sketch  which  I 
dare  hope  may  yet  claim  a  place  in 


the  memory  of  those  who  read  it — 
since  it  appeared  but  a  week  or  two 
ago  in  the  Holiday  Number  of  this 
magazine.  I  had  not  time,  how* 
ever,  to  pick  half  the  flowers  from 
that  unusually  large  patch—three 
weeks  —  of  holidays  among  the 
workdays.  I  left  my  parson  with 
wife  and  children  just  at  the  end  of 
his  journey,  and  comfortably  housed 
in  a  lodging,  with  a  cheerful  bal- 
cony and  a  good  sea  view.  I  gave 
him  leave  to  indulge  in  a  little  half- 
malicious  gratification,  at  seeing  the 
arrivals  by  the  second  boat  still 
tramping  the  streets,  and  toiling 
after  lodgings — a  toil  made  the  more 
severe  by  the  many  small  parcels, 
bogs,  and  bundles  which  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the 
hunt.  And,  lightly  running  up  the 
steps  and  up  the  stairs,  after  that 
first  visit  to  the  edge  of  the  hoary 
sea,  you  saw  how  already  the  holi- 
day had  begun  its  work.  That 
sprightly  man,  as  young  and  eager 
as  his  two  boys,  you  would  hardly 
recognise  in  him  the  bent  back,  and 
seamed  brow,  and  dragging  walk, 
into  which  he  had  gradually  drooped 
at  his  curacy  of  Multum-in-Parvo. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  the  life 
is  very  indefinite;  unsettled  per- 
haps. But  the  parson  does  not 
want  to  be  settled:  he  has  for  a 
long  while  now  gone  along  in  one 
even  groove;  it  is  .pleasure  enough 
for  him  to  be  able  to  saunter  about 
and  reconnoitre,  and  stare  into  the 
shops  (a  great  enjoyment,  if  his 
home  be  in  the  country,  with  no- 
more  interesting  emporiums  than 
that  of  Jones  the  saddler's,  and 
Bay's  the  general  shop  for  tea  and 
corduroys,  flour  and  boots,  pickles 
and  gingham  umbrellas).  He  loves 
to  stare  at  the  shop  windows,  only 
a  horrible  thirst  for  buying  all  sorts 
of  natty  little  matters  comes  over 
him,  and  makes  this  recreation  dan- 
gerous. He  had  better  have  his 
wife  at  his  elbow.  Nervously  after 
such  a  saunter  does  he  extract  that 
silver-paper  parcel  for  the  wife, 
and,  hoping  for  impunity  by  means 
of  this  proved  first  thought  for  her, 
proceed  apologetically  to  land  from 
his  pocket  this  little  fardel  contain- 
ing just  what  Beatrice  has  wanted 
so  long:— and   then   of  course  it 
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would  not  do  to  have  left  Eva  out. 
The  boys  he  need  not  mention  now: 
they  indeed  have  secured  their 
prizes,  and  are  long  ago  off  and 
away  with  them.  This  is  mildly 
borne,  even  graciously  received,  at 
first;  but,  repeated  too  often,  the 
wretched  already  self-convicted  man 
quails  under  his  wife's  reproof;  and 
sneaks  away  again  with  Beatrice 
and  Eva,  like  liver  and  gizzard,  one 
under  each  wing,  for  a  walk  on  the 
Parade.  Indeed  there  is,  especially, 
as  I  say,  if  you  are  generally  out  of 
the  way  of  shops,  an  exquisite  de- 
light in  the  mere  act  of  spending 
money.  An  overmastering  pleasure, 
a  keen  relish,  in  the  simple  process 
of  buying:  without  any  regard  to 
the  need  or  value  of  the  thing 
bought  To  stroll  down  the  bazaar, 
stopping  at  this  stall  and  that,  until 
some  foolishly  over -eager  stall- 
keeper  bears  down  upon  the  victim, 
with  '  Can  I  show  you  anything, 
sir  2* — driving  him  away  disgusted 
and  sulky;  much  as  though  an  un- 
skilful birdcatcher  were  to  pull  up 
the  nets  just  ere  the  bird  had 
hopped  in.  At  last  to  pick  out  an 
object,  having  been  for  once  allowed 
a  good  previous  penn'orth  of  exami- 
nation of  the  articles ;  and  to  have  to 
look  up  and  even  summon  the 
vendor :— it  is  quite  pleasant  to  have 
the  nets  brought  together  when  you 
are  ready  to  be  caught  Or  (having 
first  secured  the  free-gratis  exhibi- 
tion which  is  to  be  had  outside  the 
window  of  the  bookseller  and  dealer 
in  nicknacks)  to  remember  or  dis- 
cover that  you  want  some  small 
matter  (even  a  penny  paper  may 
sometimes  serve  the  turn),  and  to 
gain  rightful  admission  to  tbe  well- 
spread  banquet  within;  and  so  to 
secure  a  leisure  and  full  survey  of 
this  counter  and  that,  and  the  glass 
bookcase  with  the  clean  new  books 
of  the  season :  furtively,  perhaps, 
and  a  little  guiltily  to  glance  at 
'  Punch/  to  peep  into  the  '  Times/ 
to  take  up  '  London  Society '  or  the 
'Cornhilr  (your  own  periodicals 
await  you,  you  know,  at  home). 
All  this,  I  say,  you  do  a  little 
ashamedly,  if  you  have  but  come  in 
for  a '  Standard/— but  bold  and  un- 
abashed are  your  movements  if  a 
shilling  has  been  laid  out  now,  or  if 


you  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  a 
dealer  here  to  this  large  amount. 
Merely  to  look  is  delicious ;  to  buy  is 
almost  an  excess  of  enjoyment,  espe- 
cially, I  think,  to  buy  for  others. 
Who  knows  not  the  zest  of  the  re- 
turn, after  a  week's  run  to  London, 
with  pockets  and  bag  full  of  all 
sorts  of  articles,  little  and  big :  these 
for  the  wife;  this  for  the  son;  that 
for  the  daughter;  nor  have  the 
pleased  servants  been  forgotten? 
How  anxiously  you  (the  most  eager 
and  pleased  of  all ; — we  have  good 
authority  for  giving  the  palm  of  en- 
joyment to  the  giver  himself ;  and 
this  is  true,  I  think,  even  in  minor 
instances ;)— how  impatiently,  I  say, 
you  chafe  at  the  delay  of  that  loiter- 
ing boy,  to  whom  you  entrusted  the 
carpet  bag;  how  importantly  you 
unstrap  and  unlock  it,  surrounded 
by  a  pleased  circle ;  with  what  relish 
you  extract  the  neat  parcels,  and 
watch,  with  a  grave  but  deep  inte- 
rest while  they  are  undone.  Oh 
misery,  if  the  gown  of  brown,  and 
the  petticoat,  so  to  speak,  of  silver 
paper,  having  been  removed,  the 
choice  article  is  found  to  be  in 
several  fragments !  But  let  us  hope 
that  this  never  happens. 

I  have,  however,  sauntered  away 
from  my  subject  Still,  I  shall  not 
aim  at  extreme  method  in  these 
slight  papers.  Poppies,  you  know, 
must  needs  spread  unrestrained,  for 
all  that  tall  corn  which  keep  so 
straight  and  in  such  regular  rows. 
Sermons  must  keep  to  the  point; 
holiday  thoughts  may  roam  where 
they  will. 

But  the  girls  have  been  for  a 
bath ;  and  they  run  up  to  you  rosy, 
and  sparkling-eyed,  and  dank-haired 
(one  black  and  one  golden,  of 
course),  and  with  cheeks  cool  and 
already  hard  and  firm  as  the  white 
of  a  salad-egg.  They  positively 
can't  wait  till  dinner-time:  they 
must  have  a  bun  now.  Exactly  (to 
tell  the  truth)  your  own  feeling: 
still  you  give  expression  to  a  grave 
murmur  as  to  spoiling  their  dinner ; 
and  then  enter  the  pastrycook's. 
Delicious  sight!  a  large  tin  of  new- 
laid  buns,  just  served  up  and  hot 
With  sternness  worthy  of  Lvcurgus, 
or  Brutus  even,  you  limit  the  repast 
to  one  bun  apiece ;  for  what  can  be 
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more  disappointing  than  to  have 
thought  out  and  provided  a  pecu- 
liarly appetizing  dinner,  and  then 
not  to  have  it  enjoyed  ?  No  fear  of 
that  now,  however.  You  are  all 
really  like  wolves  long  before  dinner 
time;  several  furtive  glances  at 
your  watch  have  been  indulged 
in  since  one  o'clock,  and  two 
seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
come.  Why  do  we  choose  such 
queer  times  for  dinner  by  the  sea? 
There  are  who  fix  it  even  at  three 
or  four.  At  home  such  hours  would 
be  highly  uncomfortable.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  partly  to  get  the  long 
morning  and  evening,  and  partly  to 
get  the  upsetting  of  ordinary  every- 
day habits.  After  dinner  (again  I 
blush  to  write  it)  you  do  feel 
slightly  torpid;  and  then  the  thing 
is  to  draw  tne  arm-chair  to  the  win- 
dow, to  unfold  the 'Times' or  the 
'  Standard/  or  to  cut  the  leaves  of 
the  periodical,  and  leisurely  and 
dreamily  to  enjoy  the  placidity  and 
contentment  of  body  and  mind. 
Probably  you  doze,  anyhow  you  are 
as  good  as  asleep,  lulled  by  that  far 
monotony  (the  sea  is  at  low  tide),  of 
the  dull  plunge  and  raking  with- 
drawal of  the  never-ceasing  shallow 
waves.  The  eyes  dwell  every  now 
and  then,  with  tranquil  and  restful 
enjoyment,  upon  the  hushed-toned, 
twinkling  space  of  water,  the  colour, 
under  this  cloudless  sky,  like  that  of 
a  turquoise  under  tissue  paper.  The 
dear  comfortable  wife  is  seated  on  a 
hassock  by  your  chair:  her  head 
rests  against  your  leg;  she  is  pre- 
tending to  tat,  or  perhaps  has 
secured  Anthony  Trollope's  or  Mrs. 
Oliphantfs  last  effort— if  effort  be  a 
fitting  name  for  writing  so  easy  and 
so  pleasant.  There  are  yet  some 
wholesome  novels,  some  names 
which,  you  may  feel  secure,  will  at 
least  protect  you  from  the  dinger  of 
a  mental  draught  of  neat  brandy 
heightened  with  cayenne.  The  par- 
son and  the  parson's  wife  rarely 
find  time  or  much  inclination  for 
novel-reading  at  home;  it  is  at  the 
seaside  that  draughts  of  this  light 
sparkling  beverage,  this  lemonade 
pf  literature,  are  taken  and  enjoyed 
by  them.  It  is  all  part  of  the 
change;  and  many  a  sweet  fresh 
spring    in   the   heart's    depths  is 


thereby  freed  from  leaves  which 
choked  it,  and  set  to  run  pure  and 
bright  again.  Your  old  love-ecsta- 
sies and  agonies;  your  young 
dreams  of  noble  aims  and  attain- 
ments; that  sweet,  if  unreal  time, 

•  When  all  the  world  fg  young,  ltd. 

And  ell  the  trees  ere  green, 
And  every  gooee  a  even,  led. 

And  every  bus  *  queen;* 

the  pure,  wholesome  novel,  read  in 
your  holiday,  will  pleasantly  bring 
these  back  again.  And  there  are 
arrears  of  such,  stale  to  others  but 
new  to  you,  to  be  made  up.  One  of 
these,  perhaps,  the  wife  then  is  read- 
ing or  running  over ;  and  so  the  old 
ones  are  comfortable.  The  boys  are 
busy  over  the  rigging  of  that  ship 
that  was  a  little  faulty  in  sailing  to- 
day, but  that  to-morrow  is  to  be 
quite  perfection.  The  children  find 
an  unfailing  source  of  delight  in  the 
balcony.  There  is  (only  of  course 
you  don't  know  of  this)  the  excite- 
ment of  leaning  over  and  trying  to 
catch  a  sight  of  the  inmates  of  the 
next  room ;  there  is  the  interesting 
appearance  of  a  baby  in  the  adjoin- 
ing balcony,  and  of  other  children 
who  shyly  eye  your  party,  which 
again  shyly  ogles  them.  On  the 
other  side  (innocent  that  you  are  in 
your  arm-chair)  Gerald  has  actually 
popped  his  leg  over,  and  run  across 
the  balcony,  unspied  by  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  dozing  over  his 
port. 

But  another  morning  has  found 
you  yourself  a  bather.  Own  it  or  not 
as  you  like,  but  there  is  a  secret  ap- 
prehension about  this  first  entrance 
in  propria  persond  into  the  salt  sea. 
You  want  to  be  warm  beforehand, 
but  you  mustn't  be  over  hoi  You 
first  at  the  proper  temperature,  and, 
come  with  a  slight  inward  flutter,  ask 
when  there  will  be  a  machine  ready? 
You  find,  perhaps,  that  there  are 
only  twenty  waiting,  and  that,  by 
great  good  luck,  you  may  have  half 
a  double  machine  in  two  hours ;  or 
possibly  you  are  happy  enough  to 
find  that  yours  can  be  the  next 
turn  but  one.  This  is  about  right ; 
it  would  have  been  a  little  startling  to 
find  that  you  were  at  once  to  be  carted 
off  and  flung  into  the  deep.  So  you  sit 
on  the  sand,  and  draw  your  book 
from  undor  your  arm,  and  bask  in  the 
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fervent  son.  Very  soon,  it  seems} 
your  turn  comes.  A  dry  strip  of 
carpet  is  thrown  into  the  machine ; 
three  towels  are  stowed  into  a  corner 
of  the  seat.  Ton  bolt  the  door,  and 
are  instantly  shot  forward  against 
the  farther  opening.  Happily  that, 
too,  was  bolted,  and  you  had  not  for 
to  go.  Ton  recover  yourself,  and 
with  firmly-set  legs  and  extended 
elbows  commence  the  process  of 
undressing.  Yon  are  rather  glad 
that  the  journey  to  the  sea  is  some- 
what long.  There  is  rather  a  cold- 
blooded feeling  in  the  undress- 
ing while  the  hungry  water  flops 
about  the  wheels,  impatient  for  its 
prey.  At  last  the  halt  is  made,  and 
you  stand  upon  the  threshold.  You 
asked  for  a  good  plunge,  and  sure 
enough  the  swell  washes  and  laps 
orer  the  top  step.  It  looks  rather 
terrible;  so  grey,  deep,  and  cool, 
you  can't  make  up  your  mind  for  a 
minute  or  so;  but  after  all  the  thing 
must  be  done.  Here  goes.  You  take 
a  deep  breath,  a  headlong  plunge, 
and  emerge,  gasping  and  happy. 
The  ordeal  is  over,  the  enjoyment 
begins.  So  you  swim  out  into  the 
calm  depths,  and  reluctantly  leave 
the  now  friendly  and  good-natured 
element  after  your  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  (for  you  bathe  for  health, 
not  only  for  pleasure),  and  stand 
dripping  and  glowing  on  the  step. 
The  wife  is  walhng  for  you  on  the 
Parade.  She  also  has  had  a  dip, 
and  you  go  together  for  a  pleasant 
constitutional,  striking  a  little  in- 
land, taking  thin  diagonals  across 
the  hedge-framed  fields.  Here  beans 
with  their  green  gloves  on,  a  little 
point  of  the  leather  sticking  out  at 
the  end  of  each  stiff  finger;  here 
the  ripening  canary-seed  cones 
making  a  variety  from  the  familiar 
barley  or  oats ;  here  a  wide  field, 

'Where  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover  hill 
swells. 
Far  down  to  the  full-toned  see,' 

Then  another  morning  may  well 
be  devoted  to  the  sands — ay,  many 
another  morning.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suppose  that  my  client  cares  to 
become  one  of  the  swarm  on  that 
human  fly-paper  which  those  sands 
immortalized  by  Frith  must  be  heJd 
to  be.  No;  he  likes  to  wander  away 
from  the  throng  of  men,  probably 


with  Beatrice  and  Eva  now,  and  to 
become  transformed  with  them  into 
specimens  of  Leech's  'common 
objects  by  the  seaside.'  At  first  it  is 
enough  to  pace  slowly  the  slants  of 
washed  white  glittering  sand,  and  to 
pick  up  very  common  objects  indeed. 
Here  he  pauses  at  a  strewing  of 
many  sea-treasures  in  a  far-stretch- 
ing strip.  So  clean  and  spick  and 
span  new  the  pebbles  and  the  little 
chalk  marbles  are,  that  they  please 
at  first,  just  as  the  daisies  ana  but- 
tercups when  fresh  in  the  Spring, 
although  soon,  like  these,  passed  by 
for  rarer  discoveries.  But  now 
those  purple  periwinkle  shells  are 
noticed,  and  those  of  soft,  bright 
yellow  are  quite  prizes;  and  the 
little  cowries  are  picked  up,  and 
the  cones  of  spar,  and  the  black 
skate's  eggs,  and  the  pellucid  pebbles 
— agates,  if  not  diamonds,  of  course. 
So  Coventry  Patmore's  Bride:— 

•  Her  feet,  by  half  a  mile  of  tea, 

la  spotless  euid  left  shapely  prints ; 
With  agates,  then,  aha  loaded  me 
(The  lapidary  called  them  flints). 

And  the  dry,  long  fringes  of  whitey- 
brown  seaweed,  or  those  of  the 
same  colour  but  broad-fronded,  fiat, 
and  sweet-scented  when  drying. 
Then,  of  course,  the  great  find  of 
the  cuttlefish,  which  is  so  good  for 
tooth-powder,  though  no  one  ever 
yet  knew  anybody  who  had  tried 
it;  and  still  more  extatio,  hailed  by 
a  cry  of  delight  from  both  girls,  the 
mass  of  brown-yellow  seaweed,  de- 
pending from  the  strong,  leather- 
like stem,  round  and  lithe.  This  is 
carried  off  in  triumph,  to  act  as  a 
weatherglass,  and  will  hang  for 
many  months,  no  doubt,  in  the 
pantry  of  the  little  inland  home,  no 
longer  supple  and  beautifully  wet 
and  gleaming  with  sea,  but  mouldy 
and  shrunk  and  shrivelled  and 
marred. 

However,  Madam  Beatrice,  the 
enterprising  and  the  lover  of  change, 
is  impelling  her  father  to  that  tract 
of  low  chalk  rocks,  overgrown  with 
dark  slippery  weed.  Nothing  loth, 
the  trio  leave  the  firm,  dry  slopes, 
and  cross  the  ribbed,  moist  sand, 
and  gain  the  slippery  terrace— a 
realm  of  new  and  inexhaustible  de- 
lights. What  a  fund  of  amusement 
at  first  for  you  all  (it  is  more  con- 
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venient,  I  find,  to  address  yon)  in 
merely  walking  on  those  nit  pods, 
and  hearing  the  profuse  pops.  But 
yon  go  on  to  higher  and  more  in- 
tellectual delights,  slightly  dashed, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  by  Eva's  slip- 
ping oyer  the  ankle  into  a  concealed 
store  of  water ;  but  then  no  one  ever 
takes  cold  with  sea-water,  and  Bea- 
trice has  lit  upon  one  of  those  wide, 
clear,  delicious  sea-pools.  Quite  a 
little  lake  it  is,  and  what  a  field 
(rather  to  mix  the  simile)  for  ex- 
ploration !  How  exciting  to  watch 
the  live-stock  which  inhabit  it — 
those  rapid  shrimps ;  that  quite  big 
olive-shelled  crab,  scuttling  across 
the  pond  sideways,  and  hiding 
within  the  weedy  fringe;  and  this 
tiny  white  fellow,  burrowing  so 
hastily  into  the  sand.  Then  the 
miniature  groves  of  all-coloured  sea- 
weed, the  lovely  scarlet,  the  rich 
bronze,  the  deep  green,  all  so  beau- 
tifully spread,  far  better  than  half 
an  hour  could  effect  with  paper  and 
pin.  Oh,  how  melancholy  to  see  the 
wet  lump  which  it  looks  when  ex- 
tracted—that fringe  of  colour,  just 
now  wide-spread  and  undulating  in 
the  movements  of  this  tiny  sea ! 
One  is  never  weary  of  watching  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  music-motion 
of  the  rich-coloured  sea-growth, 
seen  to  such  advantage  picked  out 
upon  the  clean  white  sand.  Then  the 
limpets,  stuck  so  obstinately  on  the 
chalk-rocks  with  their  straight  and 
thin  green  hair;  and  the  treasures 
to  be  found— those  delicate,  long 
valves,  lying  snugly  within  the 
channels  that  they  have  somehow 
bored  with  their  frail  instruments 
in  the  soft  chalk.  But  chief  of  all, 
perhaps,  those  fleshy  animated 
flowers,  the  sea-anemones,  wide  open 
and  vivid  in  hue,  and  basking  in 
the  sun.  And  so  back  over  the 
popping  weed,  laden  with  treasures, 
to  the  more  than  ever  welcome 
dinner. 

Indeed  there  is  so  much  to  do 
that  I  might  weary  the  reader  be- 
fore I  had  set  down  a  fourth  of  the 
items  of  enjoyment  which  so  quickly 
pass  the  short  three  weeks  at  the 
sea.  That  person  has  been  indul- 
gent so  far,  because  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  recalling  pleasant  days; 
and  the  simple  programme  of  the 


seaside  holiday  is  much  the  same  for 
all.  And  if  you  can't  this  year  get 
within  hearing  of  'the  longed-for 
dash  of  waves/  why,  it  is  something 
to  find  in  your  periodical  the  little 
vignettes  sketched,  and  the  little 
incidents  indicated,  and  the  divers 
trifles  set  out,  that  at  -the  sea  pre- 
vent leisure  from  being  idleness, 
and  that  give  full  employment, 
although  no  toil ;  change  of  occu- 
pation ;  absence  of  any  compulsory 
work,  whether  of  conscience  or 
of  necessity.  One  wouldn't  care  to 
have  a  very  long  spell  of  such  a 
life  of  trivialities,  though  they  may- 
be of  deep  interest  for  the  few  holi- 
day weeks :  hence  three  weeks  are 
more  of  a  holiday  than  three  months 
at  the  sea.  You  could  not  without 
uneasiness  give  so  large  a  tract 
of  ground  to  the  poppies ;  and  so  at 
the  very  beginning  you  would  be 
sketching  out  some  plan  of  graver 
work.  At  least  your  reading  (if 
you  be  a  parson)  would  be  divinity 
instead  of  novels.  But  this  short 
and  soon-fleeting  time  of  employed 
idleness,  you  feel  that  you  have 
earned;  you  feel  that  yourself,  and 
your  parish  too,  will  be  the  better 
for  it  Why,  a  horse  that  has  got 
poor  and  tottery,  and  below  its 
work,  is  it  wasting  its  time  when  it 
is  turned  out  for  a  month  to  grass, 
and  to  munch  its  feed  of  corn  every 
day?  Nay;  doesn't  it  trot  along 
and  do  double  the  work — double 
in  quantity  and  better  in  quality — 
when  it  gets  into  harness  again 
after  the  recess? 

And  so  with  you.  Don't  be 
ashamed  if  Miss  St.  Bile  should  see 
you  on  the  sands  with  your  little 
ones.  Go  on  with  that  famous  sand 
castle  that  you  are  so  busy  with, 
and  (let  it  be  frankly  confessed)  so 
eager  about,— for  it  is  not,  honestly, 
only  amusement  for  the  children. 
Dig  the  moist  firm  sand,  pile  and 
pat  the  citadel,  the  flanking  walls; 
dig  the  moat  deep,  and  scoop  out 
chambers  in  the  castle.  Then  watch, 
with  excited  interest,  those  waves 
lapping  nearer  and  nearer:  now, 
great  event !  the  moat  is  filled ;  now 
the  subtle  enemy  undermines  and 
openly  attacks,  and  the  wet  sand 
settles  down  to  smoothness  again. 

Or  go,  with  Harold  and  Ambrose, 
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to  try  that  new  craft  that  they  have 
built  or  (somewhat  aided,  surrep- 
titiously, by  you)  have  just  bought. 
Stand  by  the  wide  rippled  pool, 
hardly  the  least  excited  of  the  party, 
almost  longing  yourself  to  launch 
the  white-eailed  gallant  vessel ;  run- 
ning round  eagerly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  rejoicing  in  seeing 
her  scud  leaning  sideways  in  the 
wind,  swift  and  true  to  the  smooth 
shelving  shore  to  which  she  is 
bound.  Wander  with  them  over 
those  slopes  of  dry  herbage,  blue 
with  bugloss,  or  pink  with  valerian, 
after  the  painted  lady,  or  any  other 
butterfly,  moth,  or  beetle  that  they 
may  want  just  now.  Go  out  elate 
with  pointed  hammers,  to  search 
for  fossils  in  the  rock  or  in  the 
chalk,  and  be  the  search  for  am- 
monites and  stone  sea-eggs  the 
great  business  of  life  for  you  at  such 
times.  Forget,  for  the  time  (you 
shall  remember  all  again  in  due 
season),  the  lapse  to  the  meeting- 
house of  Biddy  Williams ;  the  three 
months'  course  of  sick  visits  at  one 
bedside,  where  you  could  never  get 
any  answer  brighter  or  more  con- 
fiding than  'yes/  and  'no;'  the 
little  misunderstanding  with  the 
principal  farmer  and  churchwarden ; 
the  quarrel  with  the  old  choir  be- 
cause you  refused  to  allow  Luther's 
hymns  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
BoryCMore.  Forget  all  these  little 
worries,  which  had  assumed  ex- 
aggerated proportions,  and  stand 
upon  the  step  with  the  children, 
waiting  for  the  donkeys  to  come  up, 
and  sharing  in  the  anxiety  that 
'Jem  Grow '  or  '  Robin  Hood '  may 
have  been  secured  for  this  or  that 
excited  aspirant  to-day.  Tuck  the 
two  tiniest  cosily  in  their  goat- 
chaise,  and  be  not  ashamed  even  to 
accompany  them  for  a  turn  or  two 
up  and  down  the  Parade.  Take  the 
wife  and  the  girls  out  for  some 
glorious  expedition.  Tou  driving 
in  an  open  trap,  and  the  boys 
mounted  on  their  ponies,  and  de- 
lighting to  gallop  past  you,  or  to 
race  with  each  other.  Attend  the 
sweet  solemn  cathedral  service  (I 
am  supposing  Canterbury,  perhaps, 
as  your  goal) :  go  over  the  building 
afterwards — not,  if  you  can  help 
it,  'with   verger   clad;'  visit   the 


Dane  John  and  St.  Augustine'* 
College.  Then  resort  to  the '  Eose/ 
and  pitch  into  that  huge  half 
Cheshire  peculiar  to  hotels,  and 
into  the  new  crisp-crusted  bread, 
and  flank  the  repast  with  foaming 
Bass.  Back  again,  a  little  quieter, 
the  noisy  mirth  hushed,  but  serenely 
happy  and  content. 

Again,  take  a  boat ;  let  wife,  boys, 
girls,  enter  unsteadily,  and  stow 
them  where  they  may ;  let  the  lines 
and  the  bait  be  ready,  and  launch 
over  the  rattling  pebbles  into  the 
smooth  deep  water.  How  clear  it 
is !  as  you  lean  over  the  side,  you 

'  S*e  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 
With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  strown.' 

Tou  can  discern  the  wavy  ridges 
in  which  the  brown  sand  is  moulded. 
You  put  your  hand  into  the  green, 
glassy  surface;  the  water  parts  from 
your  wrist  in  a  smooth  transparent 
curve;  the  boat  leans,  and  your 
arm  is  wet  to  the  elbow.  But  be- 
fore this  you  have  buckled  to  an  oar : 
now  Harold,  and  now  Ambrose  has 
taken  stroke  from  you:  half  an 
hour  of  the  unwonted  exercise  has, 
however,  made  you  .feel  glad  that 
the  fishing-grounds  were  reached. 
Then  all  is  important  bustle  and 
excitement.  Girls  and  boys  too 
have  each  a  baited  line.  The  float- 
bobs;  mother  and  father  watch, 
anxious  as  the  intent  angler  him- 
self; suddenly  it  ducks  beneath  the 
surface,  and  the  hauled  line  reveals 
a  tiny  wriggling  dab,  or  perhaps 
a  small  whiting,  or  may-be  an 
eel,  impossible  to  be  handled.  Even 
these  may  please  at  first;  but  soon 
they  become  too  common,  and  fami- 
liarity breeds  contempt.  The  ex- 
citement is  reawakened  and  re- 
doubled when  the  happy  Eva 
lands  a  fine  grey  mullet,  weighing 
at  least  a  pound,  upon  the  deck. 
We  don't  care  for  dabs  after  that ; 
the  interest,  if  less  continuous,  be- 
comes deeper  and  more  absorbing ; 
you  need  not  have  taken  that  book 
to  read  while  the  children  were 
fishing.  Home,  after  fair  success. 
See,  now  you  have  got  more  into 
the  swing  of  the  rowing;  the  boat 
flies  over  the  water;  you  soon 
emerge  from  the  long  line  of  solitary 
cliffs  and  unpeopled  sands,  to  the 
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shore  dotted  with  stragglers;  to 
the  bathing-machines,  the  crescent*, 
the  Parade,  the  jetty.  Pleasantly 
had  wife  and  daughters  been  singing 
old  songs  as  yon  bent  back  ana 
leant  forward,  in  a  rhythm  of  mo* 
tion — 

'  Oar  voice*  keep  tone,  and  oar  oars  keep  time.' 

This  song  was  both  snng  and  acted. 
Well  pleased  you  wend  your  way  to 
your  lodgings;  and  Mrs.  Fruin  cooks 
the  fish  for  dinner. 

But  the  Parade  in  the  evening 
deserves  at  least  one  word.  There 
is  the  band,  of  course,  and  there  is 
a  dense  assemblage  of  the  whole 
visitor  population  gathered  about 
it  when  it  plays,  promenading  up 
and  down  during  the  pauses.  It  is 
amusing  to  note  the  company.  As 
I  said,  you  would  rather  not  be 
bothered  with  any  acquaintances  by 
the  seaside.  Still  you  get  to  know 
and  name  people  after  your  own 
fancy;  and  perhaps,  year  after  year 
returning  to  the  same  watering- 
place,  you  are  pleased  to  recognize 
them  again.  What  a  perfect  model 
of  Mr.  Mantalini,  for  instance,  I  re- 
member to  have  for  several  sum- 
mers met  at  a  seaside  place;  and 
by  this  appellation  he  was  always 
known  among  ourselves.  I  wonder 
if  the  same  thought  had  struck 
others.  But  you  pass  and  repass 
the  same  groups  or  stragglers  on 
these  evenings.  Here  comes  the 
pretty  face  that  you  learn  to  look 
tor  and  like  to  steal  a  glance  at  as 
she  passes ;  here  that  spick-and-span 
clergyman  who  always  looks  as  if 
he  had  been  just  taken  out  of  a 
bandbox;  here  those  three  young 
men  with  the  astounding  coats  and 
trousers;  here  that  tall  lady  in  a 
green  shawl;  hero  that  thorough 
old  paterfamilias.  The  boys  are  in 
high  enjoyment;  they  have  given 
you  the  slip,  but  you  meet  their 
merry,  roguish  eyes  now  and  then  as 
you  pace  up  and  down.  At  last 
'  God  save  the  Queen '  announces 
the  end  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, and  the  band  strikes  its  en- 
campment, and  marches  off.  The 
numbers  on  the  Parade  decrease; 
there  are  some  twos  and  threes  for 
the  close  and  serried  ranks.  You 
linger  still  for  some  time  with  your 


little  party.  The  evening  is  clear 
and  cool ;  the  sea  an  azure  green, 
crisping  all  over  into  the  cleanest 
white  crests;  the  tall  vessels  pass 
majestically  along  the  horizon ;  the 
tiny  pleasure-boat  sails  are  pfeked 
out  distinct  against  the  now  purpling 
water.  The  sun  sinks  lower,  the 
clouds  grow  resplendent  What  a 
sunset !  But  even  as  you  watch  he 
dips  and  drowns,  and  the  unearthly 
lustre  dies  out;  the  clouds  lose  their 
vividness,  but  keep  their  glow;  the 
sea  becomes  pallid  and  grey.  The 
evening  star  keenly  sparkles  or  burns 
in  the  steel-blue  sky.  The  crescent 
is  alive  with  warm,  lamplit  windows. 
The  chains  of  gas  have  long  wound 
about  the  streets.  Tou  are  nearly 
the  last  out  Tour  window  shall  no 
longer  gaze  with  lustreless  eye  upon 
the  sea.  You  leave  the  Parade  for 
supper  and  for  bed. 

But  I  remember  I  have  promised 
a  note  or  two  about  the  Sundays 
at  the  seaside.  How  different  they 
seem  from  the  home  Sundays  to 
every  one,  much  more  to  our  country 
parson!  You  try  the  parish  church 
one  morning,  and  the  mariners' 
church  in  the  evening.  Next  Son- 
day  there  are  yet  two  others  to 
visit.  In  one  you  were  disgusted  by 
finding,  perhaps,  that  you  had  to 
pay  at  the  doors,  as  at  a  theatre,  for 
seats ;  or  you  had  to  stand,  with  a 
long  crowd  of  others  alike  forlorn, 
in  the  aisle  between  the  high  pews 
until  some  time  after  the  service 
had  begun.  At  last  the  doors  of 
certain  empty  pews  were  opened 
to  you.  Long  galleries— a  three- 
decker— bad  music ;  a  general  cold- 
ness and  absence  of  any  hearti- 
ness or  external  aid  to  devotion. 
You  feel  that  you  may  go  further 
and  fere  hardly  worse  at  least 
Then  in  the  evening  you  happen 
upon  a  church  without  pews  or 
pew-opener.  Pleased,  you  take  your 
seat.  There  is  a  heartier  appearance 
hero  certainly.  How  richly  the 
coloured  glass  burns  and  glows  out 
of  the  hushed  grey  of  the  arches 
and  walls.  Clear  voices  singing 
a  hymn  are  heard  drawing  nearer; 
a  procession  enters  the  church; 
the  congregation  rises.  Ah!  this 
is  one  of  these  Ritualist  churches, 
is  it?    At  any  rate,  however  good 
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a  Protestant  you  are,  you  feel  that 
the  contrast  with  the  morning's 
service  is  surely  favourable.  In- 
deed, who  would  not  prefer  beauty 
and  warmth  to  starvation  and  bald- 
ness in  externals,  but  that  some 
dishonest  men  have  not  only  taken 
a  hint  from  the  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nial, but  have  tried  to  smuggle  in 
some  of  the  errors  in  doctrine,  of 
Borne? 

It  seems  strange,  in  the  seaside 
church,  not  to  see  the  familiar  feces, 
nor  to  be  carried  on  in  the  usual 
routine  of  the  home  services.  It 
seems  strange  to  the  parson  not  to 
have  to  read  over  his  two  sermons, 
nor  to  hurry  off  to  his  school ;  strange 
to  be  sitting  as  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion with  wife  and  children.  Strange 
also,  if  he  has  been  hunted  out, 
and  persuaded  to  assist  in  the  ser- 
vice :  strange  to  look  upon  the  sea 
of  feces,  not  one  of  which  is  known, 
except  by  sight,  to  him.  After  such 
service  performed,  he  is  amused,  in 
the  week,  by  the  side-look  and  half- 
audible  whisper, '  That's  the  clergy- 
man who  preached  at  St.  Peter's 
last  Sunday/  He  becomes  a  sort  of 
lion  for  the  time  of  his  stay. 

But  that  stay  comes  to  an  end. 
Again  the  corded  boxes,  the  bundle 
of  spades  and  fishing-rods,  the  rugs 
and  coats,  are  piled  for  the  journey. 
Many  treasures  are  now  on  their 
way  home.  There  will  be  these  to 
show,  and  all  the  events  of  the  long 
absence  to  talk  about  for  a  long  time 


to  come.  And  though  there  is  not 
the  wild  glee  in  the  young  hearts, 
and  the  excitement  in  the  older,  yet 
there  is  nothing  at  all  of  dulness. 
How  much  there  will  be  to  see, 
every  one  thinks,  when  they  get 
home;  and  everything  will  be  so 
new  again;  and  it  will  be  so  de- 
lightful to  greet  the  dear  old  trees 
and  to  see  how  the  flowers  have 
grown.  The  journey  is  very  plea- 
sant: its  charms  are  not  so  new 
as  at  first ;  but  then  it  is  delight- 
ful to  look  out  for  the  familiar 
points  again.  And  for  the  father  of 
the  family,  why,  he  is  quite  another 
man.  The  worries  that  seemed  to 
him  so  big  have  wonderfully  de- 
creased in  magnitude;  the  work 
that  had  got  to  fag  him  so  is  entered 
uponlwith  pleasure  and  alacrity. 
His  spirit  and  body  are  full  of  new 
energy ;  his  mind  seems  full  of  new 
or  fresh  ideas.  It  was,  I  say,  as  well 
for  his  people  as  for  himself  that  he 
got  this  thorough  change.  How 
pleasant  to  see  the  old  familiar  faces, 
as  the  fly  winds  through  the  vil- 
lage :  how  home-like  every  field  and 
tree  looks.  And  as  he  hands  out 
his  wife  and  girls,  and  having  seen 
after  the  parcels,  enters  the  dear  old 
garden  and  the  cosy  rooms,  the 
heart  of  each  and  all  glows  and  ex- 
pands, and  there  is  vehement  kiss- 
ing, and  a  unanimous  verdict, 
'Well,  I  declare  it  is  delightful  to 
be  at  home  again,  after  all !' 
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T  N  the  dawn  of  a  golden  morrow 

May  Marguerite  went  away ; 
Nought  of  sin  or  sorrow 
Had  touched  that  perfumed  clay. 

Each  morning  sweeter  and  whiter, 

In  the  city  dark  she  grew ; 
Here,  as  in  places  brighter, 

The  clouds  rain  down  such  dew. 

The  splendour  and  power  of  Nature 

Rank'd  little  in  her  sight ; 
She  was  a  city  creature, 

Smiling  by  candlelight 

The  nooks  where  Love  might  meet  her,    . 

Fashion  from  sunshine  shrouds  ; 
Yet  her  hue  than  roses  was  sweeter, 

Her  motion  was  like  a  cloud's. 

Wherever  the  gas  glared  brightly, 

May  Marguerite  tript  and  flew, 
O'er  the  flower'd  carpet  as  lightly 

As  if  it  blossom'd  and  blew. 

Under  her  gentle  seeing, 

In  her  delicate  little  hand, 
They  placed  the  Book  of  Being, 

To  read  and  understand. 

The  Book  was  mighty  and  olden, 
Yea,  worn  and  eaten  with  age ; 
Though  the  letters  looked  great  and  golden, 
r  She  could  not  read  a  page. 

The  letters  flutter'd  before  her, 

And  all  look'd  sweetly  wild : 
Death  saw  her,  and  bent  o'er  her, 

As  she  pouted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

And  weary  a  little  with  tracing 

The  Book,  she  look'd  aside, 
And  lightly  smiling,  and  placing 

A  flower  in  its  leaves,  she  died. 

She  died — but  her  sweetness  fled  not, 

As  fly  the  things  of  power, — 
For  the  Book  wherein  she  read  not 

Is  the  sweeter  for  the  flower. 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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THE  vital  forces  of  the  human 
body— I  trust  the  reader  will 
not  take  fright  at  this  beginning; 
let  me  assure  him,  or  her,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  I  am  not  about  to 
write  a  pathological  treatise— the 
vital  forces  of  the  human  body,  I 
repeat,  are  said  by  those  who  under- 
stand all  about  them,  to  be  more 
active  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter.  Being  a  person  who  knows 
very  little,  or  perhaps  I  might  truly 
ay,  nothing  at  all,  about  the  vital 
forcesof  the,  &c,  I  am  bound  to  accept 
the  dictum  of  those  who  do  know 
about  them.  I  cannot  say,  however, 
that  I  experience  in  my  own  person 
that  remarkable  activity  of  vital  force 
in  the  summer.  On  the  contrary,  the 
warmer  the  days  get  the  feebler 
grows  my  vital  force,  and  the  less  I 
feel  inclined  to  exert  myself.  We 
who  dwell  in  these  northern  lati- 
tudes are  apt  to  be  indignant  with 
Italians,  Spaniards,  Negroes,  and 
others,  who  dwell  in  the  sunny 
aouth,becauBe  they  are  lazy,  and  pre- 
fer lying  on  their  backs,  and  dozing 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
to  doing  work.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  the  indignant  fit  only  comes 
upon  us  in  the  winter.  I  am  ready 
to  confess  that  in  the  height  of 
summer  when  the  sun  is  fiercely 
hot,  and  the  air  is  drowsy  with  the 
warmth  of  his  beams,  I  can  fully 
sympathize  with  my  dusky  brethren 
of  the  south,  which  is  at  all  times 
bo  much  sunnier  than  this  island  of 
vol.  xiv.— no.  ixxx. 


ours  lying  out  in  the  cold  of  the 
northern  sea.  It  is  so  easy  and 
convenient  to 

•  Compound  for  dna  we  are  Inclined  to, 
And  damn  the  sins  we  have  no  mind  to.' 

I  feel  certain  that  if  every  month  of 
the  year  were  as  hot  as  this  month 
of  June  has  been,  I  should  not  be 
able  iu  the  course  of  twelve  months 
to  earn  my  living.  I  made  wonder- 
ful resolutions  for  this  month  of 
June.  I  remembered  that  it  had 
thirty  days.  I  laid  my  plans,  ap- 
portioned so  many  days  to  so  much 
work.  I  flattered  myself  that  when 
the  thirtieth  arrived,  I  should  have 
accomplished  various  works  which 
would  bring  me  both  fame  and 
money.  Here  is  the  thirtieth,  and 
I  have  done  nothing.  My  play  is 
all  but  a  virgin  ream  of  foolscap. 
It  would  be  purely  so  but  for  the 
words  'Act  L  Scene  i,'  written  on 
the  first  page.  My  poem  is  a  scrap 
jotted  with  tentative  rhymes— love, 
above,  pure,  endure,  entwine,  mine, 
eye,  sky,  faith— here  I  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  not  being  able  to  find  an 
appropriate  rhyme.  My  article, — 
why  this  is  my  article,  begun  at  the 
last  moment,  while  there  is  yet  a 
day  of  June  left 

If  the  late  arrival  of  my  copy 
should  put  the  editor  of  'London 
Society '  to  any  inconvenience,  I  beg 
to  assure  him  that  I  have  not  failed 
for  want  of  effort  I  have  argued, 
reasoned,  wrestled  with  myself  every 
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waking  hour.  My  existence  for  the 
last  nine-and-twenty  days  has  been 
of  a  dual  kind— mental  self  strug- 
gling with  physical  self.  When  I 
get  up  in  the  morning  Mental  says 
to  Physical, 

'  Now,  Physical,  you  must  buckle 
to,  and  go  to  work  today/ 

To  which  Physical  replies,  'All 
right  1  Let  me  have  breakfast,  and 
then  I'll  begin  in  earnest' 

Breakfast  concluded,  Mental  says, 
'Now,  Physical!' 

'  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry/  says 
Physical;  'wait  till  I  smoke  my 
pipe!' 

Physical,  tempted  by  the  warm 
sun,  takes  a  walk  in  the  garden  and 
smokes.  He  finds  that  tobacco  and 
hot  sunshine  in  the  morning  are 
somewhat  enervating. 

'AH  right,'  he  says  to  Mental, 
'  let  me  doze  a  little  under  thiB  tree, 
and  then  I'll  be  ready  to  begin/ 
He  dozes  a  little,  and  when  he 
wakes  np,  discovers  that  it  wants 
only  half  an  hour  to  luncheon- 
time.  '  It  is  no  use  beginning  now, 
till  after  lunch.  Claret  is  very  re- 
freshing in  this  weather/    P 

takes  two  or  three  glasses  and  feels 
drowsy.  Must  go  out  for  a  walk 
and  shake  the  lethargy  off.  Sees  a 
number  of  people  holiday-making, 
—an  infanta*  school  marshalling  for 
the  Crystal  Palace,  a  band  of 
brothers  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Oddfellows,  going  off  gaily  in  a  van 
to  Epping  Forest,  flags  flying,  brass 
band  blowing,— ladies  and  gentle- 
men on  horseback  bound  for  the 
Park.  Thousands  are  out  in  the 
streets  taking  their  pleasure.  Why 
not  he  ?  After  all,  there  are  still 
twenty-nine  days  of  the  month  left. 
A  single  day  wasted  will  not  matter 
much.  80  he  wastes  the  day, 
promising  Mental,  who  can  no 
longer  protest,  that  he  will  positively 
begin  to-morrow. 

But  to-morrow,  like  yesterday, 
has  its  excuses.  When  to-morrow 
can  thiDk  of  no  other  excuse,  it 
says,  '  What  a  shame  to  be  in-doors 
on  a  fine  day  like  this/    So  away 

goes  P to  idle  and  loaf  about 

and  persuade  himself  as  he  best 
may  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  work 
some  day. 

I  find  among  the  pleas  which  one 


is  apt  to  put  in  against  work  in  the 
summer  time  are  the  number  of 
people  who  call  and  interrupt  you, 
and  the  number  of  letters  requiring 
answers  which  you  receive.  I  never 
deny  visitors,  having  a  morbid  fear 
that  I  may  lose  something  by  not 
seeing  them.  For  much  the  same 
reason,  I  don't  like  to  leave  letters 
unopened.  What  if  there  should 
be  among  them,  requiring  imme- 
diate reply,  an  offer  of  45,000/.  for  a 
drama;  or  an  invitation  to  dine  in 
Belgrave  Square?  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  I  became  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  saying,— I 
should  like  to  know  who  said  it, — 
that  letters  in  time  answer  them- 
selves. I  wish  I  had  been  convinced 
of  this  earlier  in  life.  I  should  have 
saved  myself  much  time,  and  been 
richer  for  it  to-day. 

I  had  reduced  mvself  to  this  last 
excuse— visitors  and  letters— when 
I  resolved  to  run  away  from  visitors 
and  letters,  and  seek  a  quiet  place 
in  the  country.  A  quiet  place! — 
where  shall  I  find  one?  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  whenever  I 
think  of  a  quiet  place,  the  name  of 
Stoke  Pogis  rises  to  my  mind.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  Elegy  that  gave 
me  the  notion  of  quietude  in  con- 
nection with  Stoke  Pogis,  where 

'Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 

I  have  often  thought  of  going  to 
Stoke  Pogis,  but  to  this  day  I  have 
not  the  most  distant  notion  where 
the  place  is.  It  may  be  in  North- 
umberland or  Middlesex  for  all  I 
know.  If  you  were  to  wager  me  a 
thousand  pounds  to  a  penny  that 
Stoke  Pogis  is  in  Cornwall,  I  should 
be  afraid  to  take  you.  I  never  saw 
the  name  in  any  railway  guide;  I 
never  knew  anybody  who  had  been 
there  and  seen  it  with  eyes  of  flesh. 
I  have  heard  it  mentioned  face- 
tiously often ;  and  I  have  laughed 
with  other  donkeys  at  the  fun 
which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  very 
sound  of  the  name.  I  think  I 
should  have  gone  to  Stoke  Pogis  for 
quiet  the  other  day  if  I  had  known 
how  to  proceed.  But  I  was  all  at 
sea  as  to  its  whereabouts.  So, 
promising  myself  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  that  direction  some  day,  I 
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ran  any  from  -visitors,  letters,  &o., 
to  Winkleton. 

Winkleton.  is  in  latitude  I  forget 
which  exactly,  if  I  ever  knew,  and 
longitude  next  to  nothing.  It  is  on 
the  sea.  For  half  the  day  at  Winkle- 
ton  it  is  Tezy  low  water  indeed. 
The  tide  is  a  long  time  in  coming 
in  and  an  equally  long  time  in 
going  out,  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  a  long  way  to  come  and 
a  long  way  to  go,  A  prominent 
feature  of  WiiJdeton— something  in 
the  nature  of  a  long  nose— is  its 
per,  which  runs  a  long  way  out 
into  the  sea  on  a  hundred  pair  of 
wooden  legs.  (What  a  jumble  of 
metaphors — a  long  nose  running  on 
wooden  legal  If  I  had  time  I 
would  alter  that,  but  I  haven't.) 
This  wooden  sea-serpent-centipede 
— there,  again  I— carries  on  its  back 
a  single  line  of  rails,  along  which 
twice  a  day,  as  the  boat  arrives  and 
departs,  a  single  horse  draws  half  a 
dozen  tracks  containing  cockney 
birds  of  passage,  who  can  neither 
fly  nor  walk.  A  great  sensation  in 
connection  with  this  horse-marine 
railroad  is  created  when  a  man  goes 
down  it  in  a  single  truck  by  the  aid 
of  a  sail:  when  there  is  a  good  breeze 
the  truck  goes  along  bravely ;  when 
it  fails  the  man  is  seen  ignominiously 
pushing  his  four-wheeled  bark 
through  the  iron  billows. 

When  I  arrived  at  Winkleton  the 
other  day  I  encountered  at  the  rail- 
way terminus  a  few  stray  visitors  in 
sea-side  costume— that  is  to  say, 
straw  hats  and  white  shoes.  They 
had  an  uncomfortable,  nah-out-of- 
water,  look— all  conscious  that  they 
had  eome  too  soon.  Tou  know  how 
the  guests  look  and  feel  who  arrive 
too  early  for  a  dinner,  an  evening 
party,  or  an  entertainment  They 
look  as  if  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  themselves,— they  feel 
awkward,  as  awkward  as  the  first 
man  at  a  masquerade.  They  are 
half  inclined  to  go  away  again. 

HI  news  travel  fast,  they  say,  so 
do  had  manners.  I  saw  no  par- 
ticular signs  of  London  civilization 
at  Winkleton ;  but  I  had  scarcely 
set  foot  in  the  place,  before  I  heard 
one  Winkletonian  saying  to  another, 
'  m  have  your  hat.'  This  is  the 
latest  IiOJidftD  chaff,  the  successor  of 


'  Not  for  Joseph.'  There  was  some- 
thing intelligible  in  slyly  saying, 
'  Not  for  Joseph,'  when  some 
flagrantly  objectionable  proposition 
was  made  to  you.  I  have  heard 
highly  intellectual  people  say  *  Not 
for  Joseph/  with  an  evident  appre- 
ciation of  the  wit  of  the  saying.  I 
have  heard  that  the  location  has 
penetrated  even  to  the  palace.  But 
what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of 
'111  have  your  hat  V  I  don't  think 
that  piece  will  run. 

Winkleton  is  a  quiet  place  and  no 
mistake.  It  has  only  one  thorough- 
fare, and  one  side  of  that  is  fringed 
by  the  sea ;  the  other  side  by  shops 
and  lodging-houses  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  degrees  of  raggedness,  re- 
minding one  of  Jack  FalstaiFs  army. 
The  shopkeepers  seem  to  purvey 
exclusively  for  holiday  folks.  They 
sell  white  shoes,  hoops,  drams,  mugs 
inscribed  '  A  Present  from  Winkle- 
ton/ sand  spades,  &c.,  Ac.  The 
one-horse  character  of  the  place — to 
use  a  Yankee  phrase — is  well  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  if  you  want 
wine  and  cigars  you  must  go  to  the 
chemist  for  tbem.  Winkleton  cannot 
support  a  wine-merchant  and  a  to- 
bacconist sole  and  simple.  I  asked 
a  grocer  for  wine,  and  he  took  his 
stand  upon  the  British  article. 
When  I  hinted  at  Bordeaux  at  the 
reduced  duty,  he  declared  with  con- 
tempt that  he  would  not  keep  the 
stuff  in  his  shop.  He  was  proud, 
however,  of  his  ginger  and  black 
currant  Winkleton  has  several 
hotels,  all  too  large  for  the  place  as 
it  seems  to  me.  If  an  architectural 
Cuvier  or  Owen  were  given  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  to  construct  therefrom 
an  appropriate  city,  he  would  pro- 
bably build  Scarborough.  Now 
Scarborough  could  pick  Winkleton 
out  with  a  pin.  Tou  can  get  a  very 
good  dinner  at  the  Imperial  if  you 
order  it  an  hour  in  advance;  but  if 
you  take  the  Imperial  by  surprise, 
it  will  confusedly  matter  cutlets, 
and  you  will  find  that  cutlets  are 
three  neck-chops  in  a  plated  dish. 
There  is  no  place  of  amusement  in 
Winkleton.  There  was  a  theatre 
once  in  the  pre- Adamite  times,  but 
it  was  swept  away  by  the  flood,  a 
memorable  high  tide  at  Winkleton, 
which  in  tfce  most  juajpartial  manner 
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also  swept  away  a  Methodist  chapel. 
The  Methodist  chapel  was  rebuilt ; 
not  so  the  theatre. 

The  comedian,  Harley,  used  to 
relate  his  experiences  of  Winkleton. 
When  a  very  young  actor  he  was 
engaged  at  the  theatre  there  for 
'  heavy  business/  at  a  salary  of  one 
pound  a  week.  The  season  was  dis- 
astrous, and  after  the  first  week  the 
ghost  ceased  to  walk,  that  is  to  say, 
the  salaries  were  not  paid.  Harley 
and  his  companions  were  penniless. 
Lodging-house  keepers  and  shop- 
keepers were  very  suspicious  of 
actors  in  those  days  (I  believe  they 
were  equally  distrustful  of  the  lite- 
rary genus — mind,  I  don't  say 
genius),  and  the  actors  were  turned 
out  of  doors.  They  wandered  about 
the  town  one  evening  in  despair,  not 
knowing  where  they  were  to  lay 
'  their  heads  that  night,  when  the 
husband  of  their  inexorable  land- 
lady called  Harley  behind  a  bulk* 
head  and  whispered — 

'  If  you  won't  let  on  to  my  wife, 
I'll  let  you  sleep  in  one  of  my 
bathing-machines.1 

And  Harley  lodged  for  three 
nights  in  a  bathing-machine,  until 
his  'benefit'  came  off  and  he  was 
enabled  to  bid  good-bye  to  Winkle- 
ton. 

I  think  Winkleton  would  be  all 
the  more  attractive  if  it  had  a 
theatre,  or  a  lecture  hall  I  make 
the  enterprising  inhabitants  a  pre- 
sent of  the  suggestion. 

The  daily  life  of  Winkleton  flows 
in  a  calm,  narrow  channel.  We  get 
up  very  early  in  the  morning  be- 
cause tide  flies  won't  let  us  rest. 
Flies  are  the  bane  of  our  existence, 
by  night  and  by  day.  The  flies  of  the 
morning  have  wings,  the  flys  of  the 
day  have  four  wheels.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible tax  upon  your  politeness  to  be 
asked  at  every  turn  if  you  will  take 
a  drive.  At  first,  before  you  get 
used  to  the  pertinacity  of  the  fly- 
drivers,  you  say,  '  No,  I  thank  you,' 
to  every  solicitor.  After  a  while  you 
take  no  notice,  and  are  quite  re- 
lieved to  find  that  the  drivers  are 
not  at  all  offended. 

There  is  a  constant  going  to  the 
well  at  Winkleton.  Maidens,  men, 
and  boys  qre  .for  ever  on  the  trot 
with  pails  a?i  hxjQpsy  and  pitchers, 


and  barrels  on  wheels.  Half  their 
time  seems  to  be  spent  in  drawing 
and  carrying  water.  The  pump  is 
the  high  cross,  the  rendezvous,  the 
news  exchange.  Jacob  sits  on  the 
rail  swinging  his  legs,  and  makes 
love  to  Rachel  filling  her  pails. 
Up-town  meets  down-town  there, 
and  exchanges  the  court  circular  of 
fashionable  and  unfashionable  arri- 
vals. Small  spring  carts  come  in 
from  the  country  laden  with  pota- 
toes, and  strawberries,  and  new-laid 
eggs.  Men  go  up  and  down  with 
baskets  on  their  heads  crying, '  Fish 
0 1'  No  other  excitement  until  the 
London  post  arrives,  when  the  post- 
man goes  round  and  delivers  the 
letters.  Immediately  after  this  a 
trooper  on  a  tall  horse  is  seen  can- 
tering away  to  Guntown  with  a  quire 
of  newspapers  under  his  arm.  It  is 
always  the  same  man,  and  I  have  a 
theory  that  he  can't  read,  and  that 
it  is  on  account  of  this  qualification 
for  the  office  that  he  is  selected  to 
carry  out  the  newspapers.  If  he 
could  read,  he  might  loiter  on  the 
way  and  peruse  the  military  intelli- 
gence. 

About  Guntown.  It  is  a  sort  of 
camp  devoted  to  costly  experiments 
in  gunnery.  It  is  distant  about 
three  miles  from  Winkleton,  and  all 
day  long  we  can  hear  the  booming 
of  the  guns.  One  day,  when  a  big 
gun  sounded,  I  incautiously  said, 
in  the  presence  of  an  inhabitant, 
*  There  go  our  taxes.'  The  inha- 
bitant looked  round  cautiously  and 
said—'  I  would  advise  you,  while 
you  are  a  resident  here,  to  say 
nothing  against  Guntown.'  Saying 
this  significantly,  and  muttering 
'officers,'  I  understood  him,  and 
never  breathed  another  word  against 
Guntown.  But  now  I  have  left 
Winkleton,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  re- 
mark that  the  way  in  which  they 
burn  powder  and  throw  away  shot 
at  Guntown  is  reckless  in  the  ex- 
treme. One  whole  day  they  fired 
guns  whose  every  charge  cost  25 J. 
Some  of  the  charges  I  was  told  cost 
40J.  For  all  the  good  many  of  these 
experiments  are,  the  government 
might  as  well  employ  men  to  light 
their  pipes  with  twenty-pound  notes. 

Now  and  then  a  sensation  is 
created  in   Winkleton    when  the 
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public  crier  goes  round.  The  loss 
of  a  silver  watch  one  day  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing the  public  crier.  He  was  not 
in  livery :  far  from  it  His  trousers 
were  very  dilapidated  in  the  poste- 
rior quarter,  and,  as  if  anxious  that 
this  should  be  patent  to  the  public, 
be  wore  no  coat  He  wore  a  flat 
cap,  he  had  a  dirty  face,  and  he 
carried  a  bell.  He  was  evidently 
not  in  the  habit  of  combing  his 
hair.  One  of  the  first  principles  of 
elocution  he  understood  and  prac- 
tised. He  was  deliberate,  and 
marked  his  periods.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  he  cried  the  watch. 
The  dashes,  be  it  understood,  mark 
a  pause  of  some  seconds : — 

'Take  notice — a  silver  watch — 
with  the  maker's  name— engraved 
on  the  plate— number  ten  thousand 
— one  hundred— and  twenty-five — 
was  lost— this  morning— in  the 
shrubbery  between  nine — and  ten 
o'clock. — Whoever— will  bring  the 
same— to  the  Ship  Hotel— will  re- 
ceive—ten shillings— reward.'  And 
then  on  his  own  account,  as  a  bit  of 
Jacetiousness,  *  That's  all  I  was  told 
to  say.' 

That  silver  watch  was  an  object 
of  great  concern  to  the  whole  town. 
It  was  talked  about  at  the  pump,  at 
the  reading-room  and  in  the  coffee- 
rooms  of  the  hotels,  and  was  a  sort 
of  Spoke  mystery  to  Winkleton 
until  it  was  found  and  restored  to 
its  owner. 

Feeding  time  at  Winkleton  is  be- 
tween two  and  three  p.m.  The  wea- 
ther being  fine,  the  cages  are  all  open, 
and  you  may  walk  round  and  see 
the  lions  stuffing  themselves.  The 
ready  sole  and  the  nimble  chop  are 
the  staple  of  pabulum.  The  cages 
axe  much  crowded,  for  the  cabs  are 
numerous  and  voracious.  But  let 
me  get  away  from  this  flippant  me- 
taphor. 

Materfamilias,  not  very  well  off, 
with  a  large  family  around  her — 
mouths  to  feed,  limbs  to  clothe,  feet 
to  shoe,  is  a  spectacle  I  cannot  look 
upon  without  admiration  mingled 
with  compassion.  What  pleasure  can 
it  be  to  her  to  come  down  here  with 
all  those  impedimenta?  None :  but 
she  does  her  duty.  Talk  about  sol- 
diers at  the  post  of  danger  I  what  is 


man's  best  bravery,  his  highest  de- 
votion, to  the  patient  unselfishness 
of  a  mother?  I  see  scores  of 
middle-class  mothers  here  all  slaves 
to  their  children— mothers  whose 
holiday  is  a  toil.  I  can  but  say, 
'  Bless  their  honest  hearts  1'  as  I 
pass  them  by. 

Nothing  to  enliven  the  afternoon 
but  invitations  to  take  fiys  and 
bathe.  So  few  seem  to  accept  these 
invitations,  that  I  wonder  how  the 
flys  and  the  bathing-machines  ma- 
nage to  exist  Nothing  to  do  until 
tea-time,  when  all  Winkleton  re- 
sounds to  the  clatter  of  cups  and 
saucers.  Winkleton  approaches  this 
meal  with  a  cheerfulness  and  cer- 
tainty of  success  which  are  not 
apparent  at  the  dinner  hour.  It  is 
evidently  more  practised  in  the  feat 
of  taking  tea— is  more  sure  of  its 
grip  when  it  uses  the  teapot  and 
the  bread-and-butter  knife.  Chops 
are  definite  and  limited  articles. 
There  is  no  limit  to  tea  while  there 
is  hot  water  in  the  kettle.  And  there 
is  no  piece  de  resistance  like  a 
quartern  loaf.  Batter,  like  gold, 
can  be  spread  out  fine.  As  to  milk, 
you  can  say,  when  it  runs  short,  that 
you  prefer  your  tea  without  That 
blessed  tea  meal !  But  for  tea  one 
half  the  poor  folks  would  not  be 
able  to  cheat  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  have  meals  at  all. 
You  will  guess  by  the  strain  in 
which  I  am  writing  that  there  are 
not  many  rich  people  at  Winkleton. 
No.  The  swells  don't  como  here. 
Winkleton  is  not  fine  enough  for 
them. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  fall 
upon  Winkleton,  the  chemist's  ap- 
prentice, having  shut  up  shop, 
comes  outside  and  plays  the  accor- 
dion. He  flings  his  hands  up  and 
down  as  if  the  notes  were  sticking  in 
the  corners  of  the  box  and  re- 
quired to  be  shaken  out.  This  is 
the  only  public  musical  entertain- 
ment that  we  enjoy.  The  young  man's 
repertoire  reaches  no  later  date  than 
that  of '  Champagne  Charlie/  which 
is  a  somewhat  gaspy  tune  on  the 
accordion. 

And  now  what  can  we  do  but  go 
to  bed?  Nothing — absolutely  no- 
thing. 

Here,  then,  at  Winkleton,  I  had 
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found  a  quiet  place.  I  bad  escaped 
from  letters  and  visitors ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  little  temptation  to 
roam  about  and  waste  time.  Still  I 
couldn't  settle  down  to  work.  I 
felt  that  I  was  at  a  holiday  place, 
and  that  holiday-making  was  proper 
to  it  I  always  feel  the  same  thing 
in  Paris.  I  never  could  work  in 
Paris.  I  have  tried  often  with- 
out success.  Tou  no  sooner  sit 
down  to  your  desk,  than  the 
hr-r-r-r-r  of  a  military  drum  arrests 
your  ear.  Tou  run  to  the  window 
to  see  what  is  going  on.  Tou  see 
everything  going  on  except  work. 
Away  you  rash  to  the  Boulevard  or 
the,Champs  Elys6es.    The  Champs 


Elys&s  are  a  sort  of  magnet,  an 
animal  magnet,  irresistibly  drawing 
every  human  animal  towards  them. 
Go  where  I  will  in  Paris,  I  find  my- 
self eventually  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 
So  at  Winkleton,  I  was  constantly 
under  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 
pier,  and  the  shrubbery,  and  the 
beach.  I  had  decided  that  there 
was  nothing  to  see,  but  I  was 
always  going  to  see  it.  So  I  have 
returned  to  town;  and  as  the 
heat  and  the  disinclination  to  work 
still  continue,  I  intend  to  give  np 
all  thoughts  of  labour  and  devote 
myself  to  idleness.  Perhaps  Indus- 
try will  feel  jealous  and  rush  to  my 
arms  some  day. 

Andrew  Halliday. 
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CHAPTER  L 

AHOBTHERN  COAST. 


THE  tide  was  out,  and  the  air 
that  blew  over  the  long  stretch 
of  yellow  sand  was  very  fresh,  and 
gentle,  too,  for  March,  which  month 
does  not  always  come  in  like  a  Hon, 
but  sometimes  inverses  the  proverb. 
There  was  a  boat  high  and  dry  on 
the  beach;  there  was  something 
that  looked  like  fishing  nets;  and 
there  were  two  or  three-figures  dotted 
about  the  sands. 

All  this  Lucy  Fernham  saw  from 
the  drawing-room  windows  of  the 
big,  irregularly-built  house  which 
stood  in  its  own  grounds,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  inland,  and  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Trevor  Pole,  master 
of  the  Bedfield  pack.  There  were  a 
good  many  guests  assembled  in  that 
drawing-room,  and  of  these  Lucy 
knew  that  she  was  the  star  and 
centre.  She  would  have  told  you 
so  very  bitterly.  She  remembered, 
only  twelve  months  ago,  looking  out 
of  a  cottage  window  on  a  wilder 
coast  than  this,  and  being  super- 
ciliously questioned  respecting  the 
road  by  one  of  these  very  gentlemen 
who  paid  court  to  her  so  defer- 
entially now.  Neither,  as  a  queen, 
did  she  always  spare  her  subjects. 

*  Tou  must  remember,  my  lord,* 


she  would  say  to  Lord  Charles  Fair- 
stairs,  'just  such  a  coast  line  as 
that,  with  the  bits  of  white  flecking 
it,  down  at  Gwyneth's  Head,  you 
know,  where  you  lost  your  way/ 

And  my  lord  would  fidget  and 
stammer, and  mutter  internally  'the 
deuce  1'  and  outwardly  twist  the 
thing  into  the  most  winning  of  com- 

fliments.  For  Lucy  was  an  heiress, 
don't  think  she  was  any  happier 
for  that  Sometimes  the  fact  seemed 
to  have  got  into  her  life  and  poisoned 
it.  It  was  always  before  her.  She 
read  it  even  in  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Trevor  and  Lady  Pole,  for  had  they 
not  a  son  ?  And  was  not  Sir  Trevor 
notoriously  half  ruined  by  the  fox- 
hounds? She  read  it  in  the  group 
of  gentlemen  that  always  gathered 
round  her;  in  the  deference  which 
poor  quiet  Lady  Pole  showed  to 
her;  and  she  saw  it,  plainer  than 
ever,  in  the  tall  figure  of  her  unole, 
Mr.  GeofEry  Fernham,  as  he  came 
through  the  folding  doors  of  the 
inner  drawing-room,  smiling  when 
he  caught  her  eye. 

He  was  a  wonderful  old  gentle- 
man; straight  as  a  dart,  his  hair 
quite  white,  his  manners  perfect, 
and  his  wealth  fabulous.    This  was 
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the  accepted  version  of  him.  No 
one  knew  exactly  where  he  had  ori- 
ginally sprang  from,  or,  indeed, 
much  about  him.  Venturous  theo 
rists  affirmed  that  his  money  was- 
the  result  of  mercantile  speculations ; 
others,  that  it  had  descended  to  him 
in  the  form  of  large  estates  in  North 
America.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  doesn't 
so  much  matter  where  money  comes 
from,  if  it  is  an  existing  fact ;  and 
Geoffry  Fernham's  social  status  was 
unquestioned.  He  went  every  where; 
im  rather  deferred  to  than  pat- 
ionised  ;  and  if,  through  age  and 
nnconfessed  infirmity,  his  popularity 
had  at  all  threatened  to  decrease,  he 
had  recently  sent  it  up  above  its 
former  level  by  adopting  his  niece, 
and  causing  it  to  be  understood  that 
she  was  his  sole  heiress. 

As  he  came  through  the  folding 
doom  this  evening  he  saw  Lucy,  as 
usual,  like  a  queen  holding  a  little 
court,  and  rather  tired  of  it,  just 
glancing  towards  him  as  he  made 
his  way  with  his  accustomed  quiet 
grace  to  a  prie-dieu  near  her.  For 
this  extraordinary  old  man  never 
lounged,  or  if  he  did,  no  one  ever 
saw  him  do  it 

They  were  talking  about  the  Bed- 
field  hounds,  and  the  next  day's 
meet  at  the  Cross  Roads,  which  was 
to  be  the  last  meet  of  the  season. 

'Ah!'  said  Mr.  Fernham,  'that's 
a  place  where  they  would  have 
buried  a  suicide  some  years  ago — 
for  punishment,  I  suppose.  If  s  odd.' 

Nobody  liked  the  interruption, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  was  Lucy  her- 
self; but  young  Trevor  Pole,  out  of 
Stliteness,  asked,  'What  is  odd, 
r.  Fernham?' 

4  The  prejudice  that  existed— and 
still  exists— against  suicide.  Death 
18  generally  a  painful  word,'  said 
Mr.  Fernham,  carelessly,  as  though 
to  him  all  words  were  alike ;  '  but 
of  all  deaths  the  one  called  natural 
must  be  the  most  terrible.  In  your 
own  hands  the  work  would  be  in- 
stantaneous, and,  properly  managed, 
painless;  taking  place  at  the  very 
moment  when  life  ceases  to  have 
any  thing  to  offer  in  return  for  the 
burden  of  living.  There  was  rather 
a  good  story  in  " Blackwood" 
touching  on  this.  It's  a  long  time 
ago,  and  was  only  the  story  of  a 


dream.  A  very  sensible  dream, 
though.  Suppose  a  man— take  Sir 
Trevor  here,  for  instance — has  had 
his  day,  enjoyed  all  his  good  things 
in  his  time,  and  has  now  only  to  give 
up  to  his  son,  and  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance. Well,  instead  of  dragging 
on  the  shadow  of  a  life  that  was 
once  good,  suppose  he  ceases  to  be. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  use  hard 
words.  He  might  simply  cmse  to  be. 
No  one  need  inquire  about  him.  He 
toas;  his  son  is.  There  is  great 
simplicity  in  the  theory/ 

Mr.  Fernham  looked  up  as  he 
finished,  saw  the  discomfort  and 
perplexity  on  the  faces  around  him, 
and  his  own  lost  its  dreamy,  ab- 
stracted expression; 

'But  you  were  speaking  of  the 
meet,'  he  said.  '  It  will  be  a  splen- 
did day  for  it  Ton  can  see  that  the 
sun  will  set  without  a  cloud,  and 
the  wind  is  as  it  should  be.  Lucy, 
you  will  ride?' 

'To  see  them  throw  off/  leplied 
Miss  Fernham. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  exclama- 
tions at  this  from  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fernham  listened,  and  one 
white  hand  shaded  his  mouth.  I 
think  that  the  ourl  on  Lucy's  lip 
might  have  found  its  reflection 
there,  only  without  bitterness.  Bit- 
terness involves,  to  a  certain  extent, 
suffering;  and  in  Geoffry  Fern- 
ham's  creed  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  exalt  the  little  amusements  of 
social  life  into  channels  for  irritation. 

'Perhaps  Lucy  is  right,'  said  the 
old  man.  'She  doesn't  care  for 
leaping,  and  I  do  not  I  was  mad 
enough  in  my  young  days,  but 
now • 

'  There's  not  likely  to  be  a  leap 
worth  the  name  in  to-morrow's  run/ 
interposed  Trevor  Pole,  junior.  For 
which  speech  his  gaests  and  com- 

Cion  courtiers  could  have  broken 
upon  the  wheel,  for  why  not,  at 
least,  make  believe  there  were  gal- 
lant things  to  be  done? 

'Unless  they  take  the  Mallet's 
Collar/  put  in  Sir  Trevor. 

'  That  reminds  me,'  said  his  son, 
'I  met  Archer  Denison  prowling 
about  the  Mallefs  dollar  this  morn- 
ing.   I  asked  him  here,  sir.' 

A  dead  silence  followed  this 
speech.    It  was  certain  that  Miss 
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Feraham  had  looked  up  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  countenance  at  the 
name  young  Pole  uttered;  but  that 
might  have  been  mere  accident 
Anyhow,  there  ran  through  the 
courtiers  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  dislike  to  the  new 
comer.  Each  one  of  them  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  getting  on  so 
well  with  the  heiress,  and  here  was, 
at  least,  a  possible  rival.  Had  she 
known  him  before?  What  made 
her  turn  so  pale  when  his  name  was 
mentioned  ?  The  evening  had  grown 
dull,  and  couldn't  recover  iteelt 
Lord  Charles  was  consigning  Mr. 
Denison  to  a  broken  neck  over  the 
Mallet's  Collar ;  Sir  Harry  Dedham 
anathematised  him  as  a  pushing 
bore;  and  little  Brandt— so  called 
because  he  measured  some  six  feet 
three— apostrophised  him  as  a  con- 
ceited jackass. 

Lord  Charles  Fairstairs  smoked  a 
good  deal  that  night,  enveloped  in  a 
wonderful  suit  of  green  velvet, 
slightly  dimmed;  but  he  only  asked 
one  question,  viz.,  'Can  he  ride?' 

To  which  Mr.  Trevor  Pole,  as 
soon  as  he  understood  the  pronoun, 
replied  most  satisfactorily,  'Who? 
Archer  Denison?  Not  he.  At  least, 
I  should  say  not  He's  a  capital 
fellow,  and  all  that,  but  he's  had  a 
different  training  from  ours.  He's 
going  in  for  an  RA.,  you  know.' 

Altogether,  I  would  not  have 
given  much  for  Archer  Denison's 
ohanoe,  if  his  day's  enjoyment  had 
at  all  depended  upon  the  new  ac- 
quaintances to  whom  he  was  about 
to  be  introduced;  but  it  did  not. 
Sir  Trevor  Pole,  standing  at  the 
breakfast-room  window  with  a  dog- 
whip  in  his  hand  the  next  morning, 
saw  his  new  visitor  sauntering  about 
on  the  lawn  with  the  two  Fernhams, 
and  he  threw  up  the  window  in  a 


*  Why  can't  they  mount?'  he  said 
to  his  son,  who  leaned  against  the 
window  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
'And  why  haven't  you  made  the 
most  of  your  chances  there,  Trevor  ? 
I  can  tell  you  I  am  hard  enough 
pressed;  and  Lucy  Feraham  is 
worth  winning,  by  all  accounts,  in* 
stead  of  leaving  her  to  those  dandies, 
and  now  bringing  down  this  Deni- 
son to  add  to  the  number.' 


'And  out  them  ail  out,'  added 
young  Pole  through  his  teeth. 

'I  must  give  up  the  hounds/  said 
the  baronet 

'I  shall  be  sorry  for  that' 

'  Luoy  Feraham  sings  with  you, 
rides  with  you,  flirts ' 

Trevor  broke  into  a  laugh,  and 
puffed  out  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Now 
the  baronet  couldn't  smoke  himself,, 
and  hated  tobacco,  so  he  drew  back 
a  little,  and  said,  peevishly,  'But  if 
you  addle  your  brains  with  a  de- 
testable narcotic  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  no  wonder  others  get 
before  you.' 

Trevor  straightened  himself  and 
flung  away  his  naif-finished  cigar. 

'  Lucy  Feraham  doesn't  flirt,  sir; 
that's  a  mistake.  She  condescends 
to  let  a  fellow  weary  her.  I  believer 
Denison  is  .an  old  acquaintance — 
knew  her  when  she  was  poor,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  doesn't  matteir 
whom  she  marries,  however,  since  it 
certainly  won't  be  me.' 

'  Yet  you  might  have  a  chance  if 
we  'join  forces  for  Italy,  which  we 
are  sure  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  econo- 
mize.' 

'So  does  Mr.  Fernham,'  said 
Trevor,  with  a  laugh. 

The  baronet  laughed  too. 

'  See  that  our  economy  isn't  after 
his  fashion,  tbaf  s  all.  I  can't  afford 
it  Here  comes  Gladiator ;  you  take 
care  of  him,  Trevor ;  he's  too  good 
for  you.' 

'  I'll  take  care/  replied  Trevor, 
nodding  to  the  compliment 

Onoe  fairly  on  the  road,  Mr.  De- 
nison fell  back  from  his  place  at 
Lucy's  side,  and  kept  behind.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  a  good  rider 
years  ago;  but  he  knew  also  that 
Miss  Fernham  had  no  idea  whether 
he  was  or  not,  and  he  watched  her 
rather  curiously.  At  first  she  rode 
on  indifferently  enough ;  but  at  a 
point  which  brought  the  Gross- 
lioads  in  sight  she  just  turned  her 
head  and  gave  one  glance  at  his 
general  appearance. 

'  I'd  give  something  to  know 
what  she  thinks  of  it,'  said  Mr.  De- 
nison to  himself.  'Not  that  it 
matters  to  me  though.' 

And  there  were  the  hounds  dotted 
about  amongst  the  yellow  gorse,  and. 
the  horsemen  lighting  it  up  with. 
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bits  of  vivid  scarlet,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  pink— and  on  the 
horizon  to  the  right  the  long  low 
coast  line  of  doll  red  sand ;  and  in 
front  the  purple  moor. 

*  If  s  worth  coming  to  see/  said 
Sir  Trevor.  '  Take  my  advice,  Miss 
Fernham,  and  follow  the  hunt  It 
won't  take  you  into  any  mischief 
to-day/ 

Somebody  interrupted  him  to  ask 
a  question  about  the  earthstoppers, 
and  when  he  turned  round  again 
Lucy  was  in  front  with  her  uncle 
and  Archer  Denison. 

'  I  thought  Trevor  said  he  couldn't 
ride/  muttered  the  baronet  'He 
shouldn't  have  had  the  bay  if  I  had 
known.' 

But  whatever  Lucy  meant  to  do, 
Mr.  Denison  had  no  intention  of 
being  in  at  the  death.  At  the  first 
check  he  found  himself  still  close  to 
the  Fernhams,  and  looking  on  while 
some  dozen  horsemen  craned  their 
necks  over  a  fence  in  front  One  by 
one  they  reached  the  weakest  point, 
looked,  and  rode  on.  Mr.  Denison 
flaw  Lucy  watching  them  with  a 
gleam  of  expectation  that  faded  into 
something  like  actual  sadness  as 
each  one  turned  away. 

'  Til  do  this  one  leap/  he  thought ; 
*  and  then  go  home.' 

'  Use  the  snaffle/  said  Mr.  Fern- 
ham,  who  was  looking  at  him ;  *  not 
the  curb.  The  old  bay  is  plucky, 
bat  I've  ridden  her  and  know  her 
tricks.  She'll  swerve  at  the  whip 
and  answer  to  the  spur/ 

Archer  nodded  and  took  the  leap. 
After  this  the  hunt  saw  no  more  of 
him.  He  turned  the  plucky  old  bay, 
much  against  the  equine  will,  and 
rode  slowly  home.  He  got  his 
sketch-book,  and  wandered  off  along 
the  shore  and  over  the  rocks,  till 
the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  the 
sound  of  the  sea  to  get  fainter  as  it 
crept  away.  He  was  thinking  of 
many  things:  of  his  profession  and 
its  greatness;  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  world  and  the  poor  pitiful 
dreams  which  after  all  only  mock 
us  with  their  false  colouring.  And 
turning  suddenly  round  a  sharp 
rock  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Lucy  Fernham,  and  stopped. 

At  first  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other  without  a  word ;  then  some- 


thing came  over  Archer  Denison 
which  he  could  not  control ;  a  sort 
of  brief  madness,  it  seemed  to  him 
afterwards,  and  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  said  softly,  'Lucy  1' 

She  just  looked  at  him  and  sat 
down  on  a  big  boulder,  covering 
her  face 

'Don't,  Archer!  It's  like  the 
sound  of  the  sea  on  Gwyneth's 
Head.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  back 
again!' 

'  Back  again  where,  Lucy  V 

'  In  the  clear  old  cottage  with  my 
aunt— my  duenna,  as  you  used  to 
call  her,  you  naughty  boy !  But  I 
forgot/  said  Lucy,  getting  up  with 
a  forlorn  resumption  of  her  dignity, 
'I  am  Miss  Fernham,  and  you  are 
Mr.  Denison.  Richard  isn't  himself 
any  more.  I  feel  like  the  little  girl 
in  "  Punch,"  Archer.  The  world  is 
hollow,  and  my  doll  stuffed  with 
sawdust ;  so,  if  you  please,  I'd  like 
to  be  a  nun.' 

Archer  might  have  laughed  at 
the  plaintiveness  of  the  poor  little 
unthroned  queen,  but  he  saw  Mr. 
Fernham  at  a  little  distance;  and 
so  he  said,  hastily,  'Lucy,  you  called 
me  a  naughty  boy  just  now.  Think 
me  a  boy,  if  you  will ;  your  brother, 
for  instance.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
are  aware  what  you  are  doing ;  if 
you  understand  all  these  devoted 
slaves  of  yours  ?' 

'  I  understand  that  they  want  my 
money/  said  Lucy,  simply. 

'  And  since  they  cannot  all  have 
it,  may  an  old  friend  ask  which  is 
the  favoured  one?' 

Lucy  was  silent  a  little,  and  then, 
she  said — 

'  I  am  very  miserable,  Archer.' 

'Why?' 

'  Because  I  have  learned  to  doubt. 
If  any  one  is  kind  to  me  I  think  at 
once  it  is  "money."  It's  very 
shocking,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  I  cannot  believe  in  any  one. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  me?  I 
am  worldly,  of  course,  and  you  give 
me  up.  This  is  another  thing  the 
hateful  money  has  done  for  me.' 

'  Lucy/  said  Archer,  •  when  you 
and  I  picked  mosses  in  the  Kentish 
woods  last  May  you  were  as  poor  as 
I  was.' 

'  Well/ 

'  Well.    Things  are  changed.    I 
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do  not  give  yon  tip ;  it  is  the  other 
way.  I  am  poor.  Are  yon  quite 
certain  that  this  universal  doubt  of 
yours  would  never,  in  any  case, 
touch  me?' 

The  painful  red  came  up  into 
Lucy's  face. 

'  I— I  am  sure  of  nothing,  I  be- 
lieva    How  can  I  be  sure  ?' 

'  Good-bye!'  said  Archer. 

'Not  yet  Not  in  that  way, 
Archer!  Consider;  my  lesson  has 
been  "  Non  e  vero  *  so  long,  and  I 
have  learnt  it  so  well !' 

'  Good-bye!'  repeated  Archer. 

'  At  least  we  are  friends? 

Archer  could  not  answer,  for  Mr. 
Fernham  had  come  up ;  and  shaking 
off  a  rather  odd,  foreign-looking  in- 
dividual with  a  polite •  Poste  restante, 
Napoli,  for  the  next  fortnight ;  after- 
wards Borne/  and  speaking  a  few 
matter-of-fact  words  to  the  artist,  he 
walked  off  with  his  niece. 

At  the  drive  gate  he  paused. 

'  Ton  have  known  this  Mr.  Deni- 
son  before,  Lucy?' 

'Yes.' 

'  But  then  he  is  poor.' 

•He  is » 

A  half  smile  on  her  uncle's  lip 
checked  her. 

'  Never  mind/  said  Mr.  Fernham. 
'  He  is  a  phoenix,  no  doubt  Bat, 
Lucy,  I  did  not  bring  you  away 
from  Gwyneth's  Head  to  giro  you 
to  a  struggling  artist' 

It  was  on  Lucy's  lips  to  say, '  I 
wish  you  had  left  me  there,'  but  she 
refrained. 

'Listen  to  me,'  proceeded  Mr. 
Fernham.  '  I  have  put  you  in  a 
position  to  choose  for  yourself. 
Choose  well,  if  possible;  at  any 
rate  choose.  I  want  to  see  you 
married  before  I — die.' 

The  word  came  with  difficulty : 
it  was  hateful  to  him :  it  embodied 
the  sublime  climax  of  that  suffering 
from  which  all  his  life  he  had  sought 
to  escape. 

'  However,'  he  finished, '  we  will 
talk  no  more  of  it  now.  See,  there 
are  the  lights  springing  up.  Let  us 
go  in.' 

Archer  Denison,  glancing  towards 
Lucy  that  night,  went  off  into  a  fit 
of  abstract  contemplation  of  the  girl 
who  had  sat  on  a  big  boulder,  only 
a  few  hours  ago,  and  covered  her 


face.  It  was  altogether  different 
now:  she  was  holding  her  court; 
far  away  above  him ;  bestowing  her 
favours  with  tolerable  equality  upon 
Lord  Charles,  Sir  Harry,  and  Colonel 
Brandt ;  Trevor  Pole  looking  darkly 
on.  For  Mr.  Deniflon  she  had  not  a 
word ;  and  he  could  not  know  that 
she  would  go  to  her  room  with  a 
sore  heart  when  it  was  all  over,  to 
look  out  towards  the  sea  creeping 
back  again,  and  cry  for  the  days 
that  were  dead. 

CHAPTER  H. 

BT  LACK)  D'AGWAKO. 

'  Let  us  go  into  the  country  some- 
where, uncle.  This  is  too  like  the 
Ladies'  Mile ;  only  for  the  flowers.* 

Mr.  Fernham  had  taken  rooms  on 
a  breezy  primo  piano,  professing 
always  to  economize,  and  keeping 
the  joke  up  with  immense  enjoy- 
ment He  nad  escorted  the  untra- 
velled  English  girl  amongst  the  Kens 
with  praiseworthy  industry ;  amply 
repaid,  as  he  told  her,  by  the  sight  of 
her  fresh  enjoyment  They  had  been 
through  Castellamare  to  Sorrento 
and  '  done '  Tasso's  house ;  they  had 
walked  the  paved  streets  of  Pompeii, 
heard  all  about  the  skeleton  of  the 
priest  before  his  altar,  with  the 
sacrificial  knife  still  in  the  bony 
fingers— seen  the  fountains  in  mo- 
saic; the  temples  and  the  great 
amphitheatre,  which  young  Trevor 
Pole  said  made  him  wonder  if  his 
horse  Gladiator  was  being  properly 
attended  to.  They  had  submitted  to  be 
half  choked  with  sulphurous  clouds 
at  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and' had  in- 
spected the  '  Devil's  kitchen.'  For 
Lucy's  sake  Mr.  Fernham  had  even 
mounted  again  the  hundreds  of 
steps  to  St.  Elmo  and  San  Martino 
— and  now  he  was  riding,  rather 
wearily,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
beside  her  in  the  Villa  Reale,  watch- 
ing: the  carriages  creep  on,  three 
abreast,  and  the  exaggerated '  swell- 
dom' of  the  exquisites  who  rode  at 
a  snail's  pace  beside  them.  And 
with  the  Fernhams  there  was  the 
Eedfield  party  over  again ;  the  Eng- 
lish milord  Charles,  the  little  sol- 
dier, and  the  baronet  No  one  knew 
why  they  had  all  fancied  Naples  at 
this  peculiar  time;   each  of  them 
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agreed  that  it  was  '  odd;'  and  eaeb 
of  them  sneered  at  the  others  for 
persevering  idiots  who  had  no 
chance. 

•I'll  tell  you  where  we'll  go/  said 
Mr.  Fernham,  suddenly.  'Lacy, 
we'll  drive  to-morrow  to * 

Lucy,  bringing  her  sunny  head  so 
close  that  it  almost  touched  his 
white  one,  whispered,  'Hush I  I 
don't  want  these  men.  Well  go 
alone;  you  and  L* 

And  they  went  alone,  along  the 
coast  to  Bate,  Pozzuoli,  and  the 
smoking  Solmtara;  till  Mr.  Fern- 
ham,  suddenly  putting  his  hand  into 
his  breast-pocket,  said,  '  My  dear,  I 
forgot;  here  is  a  letter  for  you. 
Ton  shall  read  it  here,  by  the  little 
Lake  d'Agnano,— it's  pretty,  is  it 
not?— ana  111  go  away  while  you 
enjoy  it  I  wanted  to  see  this  place 
once  again ;  to  say  good-bye  to  it/ 
he  added,  looking  at  her  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  melancholy  and  jest 
'Lucy,  I  have  hated  suffering  all 
my  life,  but  I  did  suffer  here,  once, 
and  up  there  amongst  the  trees 
there  is  a  memento  of  it* 

At  another  time  Lucy  might  have 
puzzled  hereelf  a  little  over  this 
speech;  but  she  held  her  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  knew  that  the  writing 
was  Archer  Denison's.  While  she 
read  it;  while  two  tears  gathered  in 
her  eyes,  but  never  fell ;  while  the 
beautiful  little  lake  was  blurred,  and 
its  emerald  setting  a  dismal  mass, 
Lucy  went  back  a  year  of  her  life, 
blotting  out  the  interval  with  that 
passionate  despair  which  is  so  vain 
and  so  intolerable.  Archer  had 
sent  her  only  a  few  foolish  verses, 
but  they  sounded  to  her  like  a  foe- 
well  for  ever.  Moreover  they  came 
from  Gwyneth's  Head ;  and  she  knew 
that  he  must  have  seen  the  letter 
which  she  had  written  to  her  aunt 
in  the  first  flush  of  her  pleasure  in 
the  scenes  which  already  were 
beginning  to  weary  her.  Angry 
that  he  should  have  seen  this; 
angry  with  him,  with  herself,  with 
everybody,  she  read  the  lines  again, 
thinking  that  she  would  tear  them 
up  into  small  bits  and  fling  them 
into  the  lake  :— 

'  8»  orange  and  myrtle  are  fair  for  you, 

And  your  northern  eye  can  gaze 
On  a  war©  half  dark  with  shimmering  bine. 
Half  steeped  In  a  golden  haze. 


And  yovr  cap  la  filled  to  the  brim,  yea  say. 

Filled  with  life's  aweeteat  wine; 
Thus  I  take  from  your  hand,  so  far  away, 

A  sting  you  cannot  divine. 
For  your  sun-lit  wave  creeps  chilly  and  slow 

To  break  on  a  northern  shore ; 
I  would  it  bad  parted  us  long  ago 

For  ever  and  evermore. 

*  Your  dreams  are  amongst  the  clustering  via  e 

That  fringes  some  southern  bay; 
Shall  1  tell  you  now  what  I  see  in  mine 

As  1  read  your  words  to-day? 
The  shadows  that  fall  from  a  feathery  tree, 

On  a  Kentish  lawn  to  play. 
That  are  touching  your  cheek  so  tenderly 

With  the  softest  kiss  of  May. 
But  when  1  see  it,  dull  grows  my  pen.  ] 

And  weary  my  heart,  and  sore; 
And  I  wish  the  wave  had  parted  us  then 

For  ever  and  evermore. 

'  Tour  hair  is  touched  with  the,  glimmering 
gold 
As  the  shadows  come  and  go; 
I^e  memory's  light  on  a  story  told 

In  the  twilight,  long  ago. 
From  the  dear,  dear  life  thai  was  all  a  dream, 

I  turn  to  your  words  again; 
And  my  heart,  where  sweet  lay  Che  golden 


Grows  chill  with  a  sodden  pain. 
For  the  wave  is  between  us  now,  yon  say, 

81nce  the  fair  May  dream  Is  o'er; 
I  would  It  had  swept  us  apart  that  day 

For  ever  and  evermore.' 

'  Well,  Lucy,  you  hare  been  long 
enough  oyer  it  I  hope  it's  a  pro- 
posal/ 

Luey  folded  her  paper  with  won- 
derful calmness,  considering  that  a 
moment  before  she  had  meant  to 
tear  it  up  and  throw  it  into  the  lake. 

'  No,  uncle/ 

A  shadow  passed  oyer  Geoflry 
Fernham's  face.  There  were  few  of 
his  acquaintances  and  enviers  who 
would  not  have  started  back  aghast 
from  the  thoughts  and  speculations 
which  had  occupied  him  during  that 
solitary  stroll  It  was  not  his  habit, 
however,  to  indulge  in  unpleasant 
reflections,  so  he  shook  them  off 
and  said,  good-humouredly, '  Lucy, 
I  wish  you  would  make  up  your 
mind.  Here  are  four  suitors  at 
your  feet;  honourable,  true  men, 
holding  good  positions.  They  may 
not  be  very  clever,  but  what  of  that  ? 
They  are  average.  I  was  considered 
above  that,  and  what  has  my  clever- 
ness done  for  me?  I  shall  go  out 
of  the  world  without  the  regret  of 
a  single  souL  Mind,  I  am  not 
mourning  over  this.  My  object  has 
been  to  enjoy  to  the  very  full  all 
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that  life  could  offer,  and  I  have 
done  so.  The  question  is  not  con- 
cerning me,  however,  bnt  you. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  in  love 
with  you,  Lucy.' 

'With  your  heiress,  sir/  said 
Lucy,  involuntarily. 

Mr.  Fernham  smiled— a  very  odd 
smile,  that  somehow  seemed  to  give 
a  ghastly  look  to  his  face. 

'  At  any  rate  they  are  my  friends. 
They  are  goiDg  on  with  me  to  Borne. 
I  should  like  you  to  be  civil  to 
them.' 

'  I  will  be  civil  to  them/ 

'I  wish  you  would  like  Lord 
Charles.  He's  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow.  Try,  Lucy.  Hitherto,  you 
have  done  nothing  but  queen  it,  but 
that  cannot  go  on.  I  have  motives 
for  wishing  to  see  you  settled.  Give 
Lord  Charles  a  chance,  my  dear.' 

Lucy  did  not  answer,  but  she 
crushed  Archer  Denison's  envelope 
into  her  pocket  rather  savagely. 
Yes,  she  would  be  civil  to  her  uncle's 
friends.  After  all,  he  had  some 
right  to  complain  of  her.  She 
would  forget  all  about  her  past  life 
and  the  little  cottage  at  Gwyneth's 
Head;  and  as  to  Archer,  it  was 
worse  than  childish  to  wear  a  sore 
heart  for  a  man  who  openly  declared 
that  he  wished  they  had  never  met. 

So  Lucy  tutored  herself  into  sub- 
jection and  tried  to  like  Lord 
Charles.  He  was  good-natured  and 
attentive;  she  could  not  help  seeing 
that  her  will  was  law  to  him.  She 
wanted  to  get  to  Rome  in  time  for  the 
Easter  splendour,  and  he  managed 
this  for  her.  He  even  went  with 
her  to  hear  the  music  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  the  first  Miserere  in 
St  Peter's,  though  he  hated  music, 
and  couldn't  see  the  use  of  being 
made  miserable  by  such  melancholy 
sounds ;  and  on  Easter-Day  he,  con- 
stitutionally an  indolent  man,  sub- 
mitted to  stand  from  eight  o'clock 
till  twelve  in  St.  Peter's,  to  hear  the 
Pope  celebrate  High  Mass.  Lucy 
might  have  seen  the  hopeless 
weariness  in  his  face  if  she  had 
thought  of  him,  but  she  did  not 
Prom  the  blast  of  silver  clarions 
which  heralded  the  Pope's  entrance, 
to  the  moment  when  the  papal 
troops  drew  up  in  the  Piazza  out- 
side, under  the  balcony  from  which 
the   benediction  was   to   be   pro- 


nounced, she  forgot  all  about  her 
companions. 

As  for  my  lord,  he  never  spoke  to- 
ner; the  dead  silence  of  bo  dense  a> 
throng  had  something  awful  about 
it  to  him ;  and  when  the  cannon 
sounded  from  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  kneeling  figures  rose  up 
after  the  Pope's  blessing,  he,  stolid 
Englishman  as  he  was,  almost  joined 
in  the  huzzas  that  followed,  so  great 
was  his  relief  that  the  thing  was 
over.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Lucy,  starting  from  him,  uttered  a 
sudden  cry, 

'  Archer,  Archer,— I  am  so  glad  !r 

She  checked  herself  at  once,  but 
Lord  Charles  had  heard;  had 
recognised  that '  snob '  of  an  artist, 
and  seen  his  face  light  up. 

'Are  you  glad?'  said  Archer. 
'  So  am  I  then.  It's  a  strange  place 
to  meet  in,  is  it  not?* 

He  was  holding  her  hand  still, 
and  Lucy,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
do,  turned  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
introduction  to  Lord  Charles. 

1  How    de    do,    Mr. ah 

Densil?'  said  his  lordship.  'Impres- 
sive sight,  I  suppose.  Can't  say  I 
care  very  much  for  it,  myself. 
Stage  trickery,  rather/ 

'  You  will  call,  Archer/  broke  in 
Lucy,  hastily.  'We  are  on  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and ' 

'Thank  you,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
must  be  a  very  unsocial  animal 
just  now.  I  am  going  to  shut 
myself  up  and  work  hard;  harder 
than  such  happy  fellows  as  you,  my 
lord,  know  anything  about' 

Lucy  swallowed  the  little  sting  of 
pain,  anger,  and  self-contempt,  as 
best  she  could. 

'  Well/  she  said,  indifferently, '  I 
dare  say  you  are  right    Good-bye.' 

'Good  bye/ 

My  lord,  walking  sulkily  by  Lucy's- 
side,  made  a  solemn  resolution  that 
before  the  day  was  over  he  would 
have  his  answer,  let  it  be  what  it 
might  Months  afterwards  he  used 
to  reflect  what  a  lucky  chance  it 
was  for  him  that  Miss  Fernham 
turned  restive  on  the  score  of  pro- 
priety, and  insisted  on  dragging, 
poor  meek  Lady  Pole  with  her  to 
the  evening  illumination  of  St. 
Peter's. 

Mr.  Fernham  had   been  out  all 
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*Hay,  do  one  knew  where.  He  came 
in  before  they  started,  and  vent 
straight  tip  to  his  niece,  drawing 
her  on  one  side. 

'Settle  it  with  my  lord  to-night, 
Lucy/ 

He  spoke  in  such  a  strange  tone 
that  she  looked  np  at  him  and 
started  at  the  dead  whiteness  of  his 


'Yon  are  ill/  sho  said.  'I will 
not  go  out' 

He  laughed. 

'I  never  was  ill  in  my  life.  Don't 
you  take  fancies,  Lucy,  but  go,  and 
•come  back  to  me,— that  is,  come 
back  to-night  Lady  Charles  Eair- 
«tairs  elect' 

But  Lucy  was  both  tired  and 
excited,  and  in  no  mood  to  take  any 
notice  of  my  lord's  efforts  to  draw 
her  into  a  confidential  dialogue. 
There  was,  or  she  thought  there 
was,  something  oppressive  in  the 
air;  and  she  will  never  again  think 
of  that  broad  temple  of  fire  against 
the  starless  sky  without  the  shudder 
of  a  nameless  terror  creeping  over 
her.  She  was  haunted  all  the  time 
by  the  strange  white  face  that  had 
looked  down  at  her  and  laughed ; 
and  she  was  glad  when  Lady  Pole 
•confessed  to  being  tired,  and  they 
turned  homewards. 

Lucy  did  not  know  what  she  was 
afraid  of,  but  she  was  afraid.  When 
she  had  said  good-night  to  Lady 
Pole,  and  seen  her  walk  away  with 
my  lord,  she  stopped  a  moment  to 
«till  the  unusual  beating  of  her 
heart,  and  to  tell  herself  that  it  was 
the  heat,  and  the  fatigue,  and  excite- 
ment of  the  day.  Then  she  went 
into  her  own  room  to  take  off  her 
bonnet;  and  from  thence  to  the 
-drawing-room.  No  one  was  there. 
A  small  pan  of  coals  smouldered  on 
a  tripod  on  one  table ;  for  Mr.  Fern- 
ham  was  chilly  in  spite  of  the  warm 
weather.  A  taper  still  burnt  upon 
a  smaller  table;  and  there  was  a 
-smell  of  sealing-wax  in  the  room. 
Going  up  to  this  latter  table  she 
saw  a  neat  pile  of  papers  tied  toge- 
ther and  labelled ;  and  near  them  a 
note  addressed  to  herself,  in  her 
uncle's  hand. 

Still  fighting  off  that  strange  ter- 
ror of  she  knew  not  what,  Lucy 
<broke  this  open,  and  read  it 


'  Mr  dkab  Lucy, 

*  I  have  been  a  consistent  man 
all  my  life.  When  I  took  you  from 
your  aunt  I  promised  to  leave  you 
all  I  had.  Soldo;  and  it  is — nothing. 

'  There  is  only  enough  to  pay  my 
debts.  I  have  had  money,  and  have 
used  it— to  purchase  every  good 
thing  which  the  world  could  sell  I 
saw  you  when  my  popularity  was  a 
little  failing ;  and  I  adopted  you,  as 
the  phrase  is,  for  three  reasons.  I 
should  thereby  regain  importance, 
experience  a  novel  sensation,  and 
make  a  good  match  for  my  niece.  If 
I  have  not  done  this  last,  it  has  been 
your  fault,  not  mine.  And  my  money 
is  gone.  I  thought  it  would  have 
lasted  longer,  but  it  is  gone.  I 
have  always  determined  that  when 
life  could  no  more  give  me  the  full 
measure  to  which  I  am  accustomed, 
I  would  know  no  meaner  portion.  I 
would  cease  to  be.  If  you  have  neg- 
lected your  chances  with  Lord 
Charles,  and  wilfully  thrown  him 
over,  I  cannot  help  it  I  have  still 
done  you  no  harm.  And  in  that 
case  go  back  to  your  mother's 
sister;  you  are  no  worse  off  than 
the  girl  whom  I  took  away  and  to 
whom  I  have  given  at  least  one  bril- 
liant year  in  her  life.  Good-bye.  I 
am  about  to  lock  myself  into  my 
room.  You  need  take  no  steps.  I 
have  borne  about  with  me  for  years 
the  means  of  a  death,  painless— even 
luxurious— and  certain. 

'  Your  uncle,  now — when  you 
read  this,  no  one!' 

In  the  morning  all  Borne  was 
talking  about  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  the  English  milord  who  was 
rich  and  yet  not  rich ;  who  had  de- 
stroyed himself.  And  in  a  fort- 
night's time,  before  Lucy  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  the  most 
terrible  thing  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  her,  there  lay  on  her  table 
three  of  the  thinnest  possible  bits  of 
pasteboard,  with '  P.  P.  C. '  scrawled 
at  the  bottom  of  each.  Out  of  the 
four  faithful  and  devoted  knights, 
only  Trevor  Pole  had  asked  per- 
mission to  see  her,  and  offer  her  his 
clumsy  sympathy  and  his  good-bye 
in  person.  And  day  after  day  in 
sore  bitterness  and  desolation  there 
came  up  in  Lucy's  heart  the  thought 
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that  surely  Archer  Denison  would 
write  or  come  to  her  before  she  left 
Borne. 

But  Archer  was  at  the  Oafe*  Greco, 
absorbed  in  his  studies;  and  if  frag- 
ments of  the  nine  days'  wonder 
reached  him,  he  caught  no  names 
a*d  took  no  notice.  When  he  did 
hear  what  had  happened,  it  was  too 
late. 

CHAPTEB  m. 

WHSBX  THE  WAYS  BBBAKS  WILDEST. 

On  Gwyneth's  Head,  cold,  desolate 
and  beautiful;  a  dark  mass  with  a 
granite  face  on  its  summit;  the 
lines  sharp  cat;  the  stone  lips  com- 
pressed with  a  sort  of  strain  upon 
them;  the  whole  face  bent  forward 
in  an  attitude  of  watching.  And  the 
autumn  wind  was  freshening;  the 
waves  lashing  themselves  up  before 
it,  dull  yellow  on  the  coast,  green 
and  olive  green  farther  out  Many 
a  boat  had  been  stove  in ;  many  a 
fisherman  had  gone  to  his  long 
home  here,  under  the  calm  face  that 
never  changed  and  never  rested 
from  its  watching.  The  old  people 
who  had  lived  in  the  little  town 
before  it  grew  into  the  quiet,  aristo- 
cratio  watering-place  told  the  story 
of  the  granite  fees  with  unquestion- 
ing faith.  It  was  Gwyneth,  a  fisher- 
man's  wife,  who  had  gone  out  to 
watch  through  the  stormy  night  for 
her  husband's  boat,  and  had  never 
oome  back  again,  but  watched  there 
for  ever,  turned  to  stone  by  the 
sight  of  the  broken  boat  on  the 
rocks  below. 

In  these  later  days  a  little  lantern- 
shaped  turret  stood  on  Gwyneth's 
Head;  and  when  the  warning  lights 
shone  out  at  night,  the  lowest  of 
them  just  touched  the  stone  face 
here  and  there,  like  the  white  lights 
of  a  painter. 

They  were  lighted  now,  though  it 
was  daylight  and  they  could  do  but 
little  good.  And  below  the  rock, 
close  to  the  pier,  a  crowd  had 
gathered— a  silent  crowd,  almost 
immovable,  except  for  the  glasses 
that  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  the  occasional  half-smothered 
exclamation.  This  crowd  was  watch- 
ing the  steamer  from  L ;  and 

apart  from  it,  on  a  seat  sheltered  a 


little  by  thecKff,  there  were  two  ladies 
watching  also.  The  vessel  had  been 
at  first  only  a  dark  speck  upon  the 
waves,  but  she  was  fighting  her 
way  neaaar.  The  men  on  the  pier 
said  that  she  was  nearer,  certainty; 
that  there  was  a  chance  for  her.  If 
she  could  only  make  oat  the  lights 
on  Gwyneth's  Head  and  keep  dear 
of  the  rocks,  there  was  a  chance  for 
her;  but  howshe  rolledand  pitched! 
and  what  madness  to  start  in  the 
teeth  of  such  foul-weather  signs! 

'  I  am  glad  there's  no  one  belong- 
ing to  me  in  that  vessel/  said  the 
elder  of  the  two  ladies  on  the  seat. 
4  Have  you  had  enough  of  it,  Lucy  P 

Lucy  Fernham  turned  her  eyes 
for  one  moment  from  the  sea  like 
some  one  in  a  dream. 

'  Do  yon  want  to  go  home.  Aunt 
Eacheir 

'  Why/  said  the  old  lady,  drily, 
'hYs  not  the  very  gentlest  breeze  in 
the  world,  my  dear/ 

At  this  juncture  some  one  offered 
Lucy  a  glass,  which  she  took 
eagerly. 

'  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many 
on  board*'  said  the  owner  of  this, 
steadying  it  for  her.     'One  may 

almost  diatingiritth  feces.' 

So  one  may.  Lucy,  giving  back 
the  glass,  said  to  her  companion, 
quietly, 

'There  is  some  one  belonging  to 
you  there.     Let  us  stay,  Aunt 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  niece 
and  refrained  from  questioning. 
Lucy  was  odd — the  result  probably 
of  that  shook  in  Italy  from  which 
she  had  never  recovered. 

As  for  Lucy,  when  the  glass  was 
once  more  offered  to  her  she  did  not 
even  see  it  She  saw  nothing  out- 
wardly but  the  waves  that  leaped 
up  on  Gwyneth's  Head,  and  fell 
back  in  spray  into  the  boiling  cal- 
dron beneath ;  and  mixed  up  with 
this,  like  a  confused  dream,  there 
came  the  May-day  in  Kent;  the 
meeting  on  the  sands  at  Bedfield, 
when  she  sent  him  away.;  the  vast 
kneeling  crowd  in  the  piazsa  outside 
St  Peter's,  and  a  white-haired  old 
man  in  a  balcony  uttering  the  Easter 
benediction.  If  she  could  but  have 
had  a  small  part  of  her  life  back 
again  I    But  now  it  was  too  late;  he 
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would  never  know  how  true  she  had 
been  in  reality  to  her  old  faith  in 
him;  and  here,  underneath  the 
lights  on  Gwyneth's  Head,  was  to 
be  the  end  of  all! 

'  Lucy,  wake  up !  There's  no 
danger  now.9 

A  great  shout  rose  up  from  the 
hitherto  silent  crowd;  mere  was  a 
swaying  to  and  fro  towards  the 
wooden  steps  of  the  landing-stage ; 
a  policeman  or  two  to  keep  off  the 
press;  and  a  few  moments  after  that, 
a  voice  she  had  thought  never  to 
hear  again  was  speaking  to  her,  and 
a  hand  whose  touch  somehow 
brought  back  the  Kentish  lawn  was 
holding  her  own. 

They  did  not  talk  much.  The 
wind  howled  after  them,  and  the 
roar  and  slush  of  the  mad  sea  on 
the  ahingle  would  have  drowned 
any  voice  of  ordinary  pitch.  But 
Aunt  Bachel  was  a  discreet  old  lady ; 
once  within  the  familiar  room  at  the 
little  cottage,  she  turned  to  Archer 
Denison,  putting  on  her  spectacles 
and  looking  him  over  as  if  he  had 
been  a  natural  curiosity,  and  said— 

'  So  you  have  been  hunting  every- 
where for  the  runaway !  What  sim- 
pletons men  are,  to  be  sure.  As  if 
the  Poles,  or  any  such  people,  would 
care  about  her  now  1  But,  Archer, 
she  isn't  satisfied  with  Gwyneth 
now.  She  wants  to  go  gallivanting 
off  as  governess.  It's  all  a  pretence, 
I  know.  She  has  had  a  taste  of 
grand  life,  and  wants  more.  But 
mere,  I'll  go  away.  See  if  you  can 
make  her  hear  reason.' 

Archer  Denison  sat  silent  for  a 
minute  looking  at  the  lights  which 
he  had  once  thought  he  never 
should  reach. 

'  Old  Gwyneth  gave  me  a  rough 
welcome/  he  said.  'You  didn't 
think  I  was  in  the  boat,  Lucy?' 

'  I  didn't  think  about  it.    I  knew. 


Some  one  gave  me  a  glass,  and  I 
saw  you/ 

'  Were  you  frightened?' 

She  hesitated  a  little,  and  then 
said/ No/ 

'I  don't  believe  you;  I  won't 
You  know  why  I  didn't  come  to  you 
in  Borne?  You  got  my  letter  last 
week?' 

'  Yes,  I  had  your  letter/ 

'  What  is  all  this  about  governess- 
ing?  You  used  to  be  happy  enough 
with  Aunt  Bachel.' 

'  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
be  a  burthen  upon  her.  I  am  older 
now,  and  I  am  able ' 

'  Yes,  a  valiant  woman.  Will  you 
come  and  be  a  burthen  upon  me, 
Lucy?* 

Lucy  answered,  readily  enough, 
'  No,  I  will  not/ 

But  he  only  laughed. 

c  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  now. 
You  were  almost  my  promised  wife 
before  they  made  an  heiress  of  you, 
and  nearly  spoilt  a  good  man's 
life— thafs  mine,  you  know.  But 
you  cannot  doubt  me  now;  there's 
nothing  to  doubt  about:  no  motive 
but  the  old  one.  I'm  not  so  very 
poor,  Lucy,  and  am  rich  in  hope. 
What  do  you  say  ?* 

'  Well,  have  you  settled  it?*  in- 
quired the  spectacles  round  the 
door. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Denison. 

'  And  she  is  not  going  to  be  a 
governess  amongst  the  pomps  and 
vanities?' 

'  No;  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man 
of  genius;  to  be  great  sometime. 
And  we  are  not  going  to  travel 
about  any  more  just  now.  When  - 
we  go  to  Italy  next  you  shall  go 
with  us,  Aunt  Bachel ;  but  for  the 
present — this  is  a  very  aristocratic 
place,  you  know,  in  the  season — 
we  shall  be  content  to  settle  down 
under  Gwyneth's  warning  lights/ 
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B  Heminttceiue  of  ft* 

riTH  a  heart  of  cast-iron 
And  Bessemer  nerves, 
From  few  forms  of  danger 
Your  bachelor  swerves ; 
But  of  trials  that  beset  him 

The  greatest  by  far 
Are  the  perils  attending 
A  Fancy  Bazaar. 

Those  Gardens  Botanic 

I  feced  without  dread, 
Not  a  notion  of  buying 

Game  into  my  head ; 
Since  I  had  not  a  want, 

Why  on  earth  should  I  fear 
If  their  nothings  were  cheap,  or 

Their  nothings  were  dear  ? 

*  Delicious  Arcadia !     „ 

"  Sweet  garden  of  girls  !" 
How  pleasantly  crowded 

One  eddies  and  whirls ! 
And  is  tempted  by  Houris, 

By  Peris  cnrapt ; 
Still  in  danger  of  trapping 

But  never  entrapt !' 

So  I  mused,  while  my  heart 

A  flint  I  could  feel, 
And  my  Bessemer  nerves 

The  perfection  of  steel ; 
"When  a  voice  sweetly  tender, 

A  soft  pleading  eye, 
Claused  both  to  surrender 

With, '  Come !  you  will  buy  ?' 


llosal  Satanic  6xrtt*!ur. 
Twas  an  anti-macassar ! 

A  thing  I  detest  : 
They  slip  from  one's  sofas, 

One's  feet  they  infest, 
They  wisp  and  they  tumble, 

And  each  its  part  plays 
In  the  torture  attending 

A  bachelor's  days. 

Yet  the  price  I  inquired. 

*  Not  much,'  she  replied. 
1  And  wherefore?'  With  blushes 

Ker  dimples  were  dyed ; 
And  her  answer  had  wheedled 

A  churl  of  his  pelf— 
'  I  cannot  ask  much,  as 

I  made  it — myself!' 

Now,  how  could  a  proffer 

Like  this  be  declined  ? 
Those  eyes  had  bent  o'er  it, 

Those  fingers  entwined : 
Of  its  knots  and  its  meshes 

Each  secret  she  knew ; 
'Neath  the  sun  of  her  smiles, 

Pretty  blossom,  it  grew ! 

And  could  I  refuse  it  ? 

The  answer  is  clear, 
I  clutched  at  the  treasure, 

And  still  hold  it  dear : 
P'raps  the  price  that  I  paid 

Was  sufficiently  high, 
But, — when  Charity  prompts 

"Tis  a  duty  to  buy ! 

W.  S. 


THE  PICCADILLY  PAPEES. 
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THE  DEBATE  IN 

THE  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Suspensory  Bill  was  not  only  a 
matte?  of  ephemeral  politics,  but 
was  a  great  historical  event  Men 
who  heard  it  declared  that  they  had 
never  heard  the  like,  and  that  it  was 
a  scene  which  must  needs  stand 


THE  LOBDS. 

pre-eminent  in  the  memories  of  a 
life-time.  A  great  debate  in  the 
Lords  is  always  a  rare  intellectual 
treat  An  hereditary  chamber, 
though  recruited  from  time  to  time 
with  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  day,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  rivalry  with  an 
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elective  chamber  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  chief  living  in- 
tellects selected  throughout  the 
conntry.  Yet  we  can  hardly  recall 
*  three-days'  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons which  surpassed  the  three 
uys'  debate  in  the  Lords.  Both 
*J*  matter  and  the  manner  were 
better.  For  most  purposes  of  lite- 
rature and  history  the  debate  in  the 
*4*ds  possesses  altogether  a  sur- 
P**ii}g  interest  The  intricate 
*psh  question— and  the  Irish  ques- 
JjJB  is  really  a  very  intricate  ques- 
ts, not  to  be  disposed  of  by  off- 
Aand  remarks,  but  knit  up  with  a 
great  variety  of  important  considera- 
tions—was  discussed  from  a  higher 
platform,  and  in  a  more  thorough 
way,  and  with  a  calm,  and  at  times 
even  a  philosophical  vein  of  thought, 
with  an  abated  violence  of  party 
— "V  and  an  added  stateliness  of 


#  And  indeed  the  glorious  chamber 
itself,  so  splendid  with  ail  manner 
of  splendour— statuary  and  painting, 
the  purple  and  gold,  the  throne  with 
its  majestic  associations,  the  serried 
phalanges  of  nobles,  the  crowded 
galleries—amply    furnished    forth 
both  stage  and  scene  worthy  of  the 
great  personages  dealing  with  such 
high  matters  of  religion  and  state. 
The  splendid  eloquence  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby  first  kindled  debate,  as  it 
ever  has  done,  into  energy  and  life. 
Ixad  Derby,  apparently,  is  as  happy 
in  quitting  office  as  most  men  in 
obtaining  it    He  will  always  be  the 
guardian  angel  of  any  Conserva- 
tive ministry.     It  was  pleasant  to 
see  his  cheery  face,  to  hear  his  cheery 
voice,  both  indicating  the  quickest 
and  keenest  intellect  with  which 
mortal  was  ever  endowed—  to  see  the 
positive  agility  with  which  he  moved 
about  the  House,  defying  grim  gout, 
and  taking  up  his  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack by  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  whose 
set,  heavy  face  was  absolutely  illumi- 
nated as  he  listened  to  the  irresistible 
Earl    Lord  Derby  complained  of 
the  gout  in  his  speech;  and  men  said 
it  was  a  very  good  sign,  for  if  he 
had  really  been  suffering  he  would 
not  have  complained.     Last  year, 
when  he  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  endangering  his  life  by  coining 
down  to  the  House,  he  came  down ; 

VOL,  XT?.— HO.  IXXX. 


and  though  noble  lords  saw  much, 
they  heard  little  or  nothing  of  physi- 
cal indisposition.  There  was  some 
sort  of  agreement  respecting  the 
general  management  of  the  debate 
between  the  leaders,  convenient 
enough  for  the  House,  but  not  the 
best  for  general  interests.  It  was 
arranged  that  speakers  on  different 
sides  should  follow  each  other;  but 
a  practical  result  of  this  was  that 
the  minority  were  able  to  bring  out 
ail  their  best  speakers,  while  good 
speakers  on  the  ministerial  side  were 
left  unheard.  It  was  also  a  matter 
of  regret  and  complaint  that  young 
peers  had  no  chance  of  speaking. 
The  old  hands  kept  the  debate  en- 
tirely in  their  own  hands,  and  rigor- 
ously excluded  every  novice.  There 
were  one  or  two  very  good  men  who 
were  expected  to  have  spoken;  but 
it  was  not  given  to  them  by  their 
seniors  that  they  should  speak.  They 
must  bide  their  time ;  but  when  will 
they  next  have  so  wonderful  a  field- 
day? 

If  Lord  Derby's  was  the  most 
remarkable  speech  of  the  first  even- 
ing, that  distinction  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  for 
the  second.  Lord  Salisbury  speaks 
in  admirable  style,  keen,  fluent, 
self-possessed— the  full,  polished 
style  of  the  cultured  man  of  letters, 
who  brings  the  adroitness  of  the 
strife  of  the  pen  into  the  conflict  of 
debate.  It  was  pleasant  to  find 
Lord  Salisbury  speaking  and  voting 
with  his  natural  party ;  and  it  was 
impossible  also  to  resist  a  feeling  of 
compassion  for  the  isolation  and  un- 
happiness  which  seem  to  belong  to 
Lord  Carnarvon.  Lord  Salisbury's 
character  as  a  thoroughly  honest 
and  religious  man  is  as  marked  as 
his  character  for  intellectual  excel- 
lence. He  is  a  great  territorial  mag- 
nate now;  but  when  he  was  a 
younger  son,  and  a  very  genuine 
member  of  the  order,  the  most 
brilliant  lures  of  place  and  profit 
would  not  avail  to  draw  him  from 
the  straight  path  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself.  It  is  a 
character  cast  in  such  a  mould  as 
this  which  maintains  the  honour 
and  credit  of  public  men,  The  great 
night  of  the  debate  was  the  last 
night.  It  was  opened  by  the  Duke 
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of  Argyle,  whose  fate  it  was  to  come 
into  collision  with  his  two  parlia- 
mentary foes.  Lord  Derby  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  by  the  first  of 
whom  he  was  corrected,  and  by  the 
second  answered.  Of  recent  years 
the  Duke  has  greatly  improved  as  a 
speaker,  and  the  persevering  auda- 
city with  which  he  was  ever  ready  to 
combat  the  mighty  champions  of  the 
opposite  benches  has  made  a  cham- 
pion of  himself.  Ladies  in  the  gal- 
lery rather  like  the  style  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle—his  red  hair,  which  har- 
monises with  his  rugged  determina- 
tion. He  speaks  at  first  very  much 
after  the  style  of  those  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  whom  he  is  so  devoted 
an  adherent ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  a  long  speech  he  can  warm  up 
into  a  genuine  debating  manner  ana 
real  eloquence.  He  brings  into  debate 
two  elements  which  never  mil  to 
raise  its  character,  and  are  too  often 
missing  from  it,  strong  sincerity  and 
real  thoughtfulness.  As  a  clear  and 
accurate  reasoner,  the  Duke  is  in- 
ferior to  no  peer  in  the  House,  and 
indeed  to  very  few  of  our  public 
writers.  He  is  also  a  man  of  clear, 
definite  religious  convictions,  which 
he  never  shrinks  from  avowing; 
and  in  this  debate,  though  the  re- 
porters missed  the  phrase,  he  called 
himself  a  Protestant  of  the  Protest- 
ants. Tet  it  was  impossible  to 
listen  to  the  Duke  dispassionately 
without  detecting  that  *  unfairness 
of  mind '  with  which  party  spirit  so 
often  distorts  the  finest  characters. 
Even  this  great  speech  was  marked 
by  special  pleading,  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  modesty  is  always  'conspi- 
cuous by  its  absence.'  To  him  arose 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  coun- 
tenance, it  has  been  well  said, '  ex- 
presses the  amenity  of  countless 
doves  combined  with  the  sagacity  of 
innumerable  serpents.'.  One  could 
not  help  fueling  that,  noon  the  whole, 
his  speech  was  pitched  in  less  high 
a  key  that  of  the  Duke's.  He  made 
some  of  the  Whig  lords  exceedingly 
angry.  It  was  no  secret  that  some 
of  them  intended  to  vote  straight 
with  their  party  even  against  their 
.convictions,  thinking  that  in  a  very 
decided  minority  they  could  do  no 
harm.    It  was  said  at  the  Duchess 


of  — 's  party  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  the  Bishop  would  ex- 
pose it,  which  he  did  in  a  very 
fine  vein  of  episcopal  warning.  1 
think  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  arrogates 
too  much  to  himself  when  he  rays 
that  the  Bishop  mimicked  him  in 
the  House.  The  Bishop  read  the 
extracts  in  the  sort  of  unctuous  vein 
which  the  Beverend  Mr.  Stiggins 
might  be  supposed  to  use,  but  there 
was  no  personal  mimicry  of  &  H. 
Spurgeon.  It  was  the  speech  of  a 
consummate  debater  and  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  thrown  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  tone  becoming 
a  bishop  and  the  spokesman  of 
bishops. 

When  he  sat  down,  amid  a  dia- 
pason of  cheers,  the  House  steadily 
poured  forth  through  its  portals, 
leaving  Lord  Shaftesbury  making 
an  unintelligible  speech,  vindicating 
an  illogical  determination  not  to  vote 
at  ail  Lord  Shaftesbury  can  speak 
very  forcibly — I  am  glad  to  see  his 
speeches  respecting  the  working 
classes,  of  whom  no  man  can  speak 
with  greater  authority  than  himself, 
are  just  collected  into  a  volume— 
but  now  he  spoke  in  that  needlessly 
noisy  and  impassioned  way  which 
repels  rather  than  wins  attention.  I 
was  glad  to  get  away  into  the  dining 
part  of  the  building  and  get  some 
dinner,  on  this  occasion  substituting 
strong  tea  for  wine.  A  few  faithful 
bishops  on  their  benches,  a  few  sen- 
tinel peers  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  with  some  ladies  in  the  gallery 
interested  in  some  personal  friends 
below,  alone  were  left  while  Lord 
Houghton,  Lord  Bandon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond  were  speaking 
as  well  as  they  could,  but  not  well, 
and  young  peers  who  could  speak 
well  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
House  was  filling  up  fast  when  I 
returned.  Some  little  sensation  was 
caused  when  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, fresh  returned  from  his  Aus- 
tralian voyage,  gaily  passed  along  the 
floor,  nodding  and  shaking  hands 
here  and  there.  Then  Lord  Bussell 
spoke,  as  usual  so  low  in  voice,  and 
vet  so  perfect  in  articulation.  Tet 
it  was  lamentable  to  see  so  old  a 
man  deliberately  retracting  every- 
thing which  he  had  deliberately 
written  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
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eov  <Harinisning  vapidly  the  small 
stock  of  respect  which  belongs  to  his 
political  character.  When  he  sat 
down,  the  great  event  of  the  evening 
<ame  off— the  speech  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  I  have  heard  the  cri- 
tfaasm— and  indeed  it  was  made  by 
a  friendly  peer  almost  directly  the 
speech  was  over—that  it  was  too 
long.  In  one  point  of  view  it  was 
too  long.  The  orator  whose  sole 
object  was  to  please  would  have 
omitted  the  extracts,  passed  over 
technical  and  legal  portions,  and 
addressed  himself  more  to  the  feel- 
ings, and  lesB  to  the  reason  of  the 
audience.  But  Lord  Oairns  knew 
that  he  was  in  charge  of  mighty 
interests,  and  that  he  was  to  lay 
then  clearly  and  completely  before 
the  country,  fie  was  pleading  a 
cause  with  which  he  himself  was 
peculiarly  identified  as  an  Irish 
Protestant  He  was  addressing  a 
nighty  audience  beyond  those 
wails  wherever  the  broad  wings  of 
the  press  might  bear  his  anxious 
vnms.  He  was  vindicating  his  own 
penonal  claims  as  a  great  legal 
aad  political  chief,  his  own  title  to 
a  proud  separate  niche  in  the  par- 
liamentary history  of  his  country. 
Therefore,  long  as  the  speech  cer- 
tainly was,  I  defy  any  man  to  say 
with  truth  that  any  portion  of  it 
was  irrelevant,  or  coald  well  be 
spared.  One  is  grieved  to  hear  un- 
favourable reports  about  his  state 
of  health.  He  looked  pale  and  worn, 
frequently  lifted  a  glass  to  his  lips, 
as  is  the  manner  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  once  or  twice  his  voice  betrayed 
weakness.  His  physical  energies 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost  before  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  and  his 
peroration  was  lacking  in  the  mag- 
nificent intonation  with  which  he 
had  delivered  occasional  passages 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech. 
Yet  how  grandly  his  voice,  after  the 
puny  tones  of  Earl  Russell,  surged 
throughout  the  building,  command- 
ing silence  and  rapt  attention  in 
every  part!  So  fixed  was  the  atten- 
tion that  as  the  minutes  flew  past  it 
almost  seemed  that  the  musical 
chimes  which  proclaimed  the  quar- 
ters were  incessantly  repeating  their 
carillon*  Then  the  booming  strokes 
«f  midnight   slowly  reverberated 


through  the  building.  At  this  mo- 
ment it  was  an  exciting  scene.  The 
galleries  were  crowded  with  ladies — 
so  crowded  that  many  were  stand* 
ingin  the  doorways— and  the  bright 
eyes  'rained  influence/  to  use  the 
old  chivalrio  phrase.  Bound  the 
throne  were  clustered  many  of  the 
greatest  notabilities  of  the  day, 
among  whom  were  the  Premier  and 
Dean  Stanley.  Opposite  the  throne, 
the  strangers'  gallery  was  densely 
thronged,  and  below  the  ministerial 
side  was  densely  oiowded,  and 
flowed  over  into  the  opposition 
benches.  At  last  the  Chancellor 
concluded  with  an  effective  allusion 
to  the  coming  elections :— '  My  lords, 
by  the  result  of  that  appeal  we  are 
prepared  to  abide;  and  oe  that  re- 
sult what  it  may,  I,  for  one,  have 
confidence  in  the  true  heart  and 
faith  of  the  country.  Bat  be  that 
result  what  it  may,  a  nobler  cause 
for  which  to  fight,  a  fairer  field  in 
whioh  to  stand  or  fall,  no  ministry 
and  no  statesman  can  desire.'  As  the 
impassioned  tones  of  the  orator  died 
away  there  arose  a  scene  which  has 
not  been  often  parallelled  in  the  se- 
rene atmosphere  of  the  Upper  House. 
Again  and  again  the  applause  arose, 
and  I  confess  that  I,  in  common 
with  many  around  me,  took  part  in 
that  tumult  of  acclaim.  Two  noble 
lords,  Carnarvon  and  Somerset,  on 
whom  the  Chancellors  words  had 
left  a  sting,  attempted  to  speak; 
but  Lord  Carnarvon  was  hardly  al- 
lowed to  attempt  an  explanation, 
and  as  for  the  exhibition  made  tby 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better. 

Hardly  had  the  overpowering 
effect  of  that  noble  oration  subsided 
when  Lord  Granville  brought  us 
back  to  the  region  of  common  things 
with  the  coolness  of  a  Nisi  Prw*  ad- 
vocate, charging  the  Chancellor  with 
showing  an  evident  reluctance  in 
approaching  the  core  of  the  subject. 
After  this  audacity  I  was  unable  to 
believe  in  the  fairness  or  sincerity  of 
anything  which  Earl  Granville  had 
to  say.  While  he  was  still  speaking 
one  of  the  windows  was  opened,  and 
the  fresh  breeze  of  morning  stole  in, 
freshening  up  the  fevered  scene,  and 
we  saw  the  sky  aglow  with  the 
primal  light  of  morn.  The  division 
Ma 
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is  taken— two  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  Government  Presently  the 
mob— for  such  it  was,  though  con- 
sisting of  the  most  refined  and  gentle 
Englishmen  in  the  land — poured 
forth,  of  members  and  strangers,  the 
right  reverend  prelates  beiog  dis- 
tinguished by  the  little  bags  in 
which  they  carried  their  lawn  rai- 
ment, and  ladies  rolled  away  in 
their  open  landaus  and  barouches, 
enjoying  the  freshness  and  fragrance 
of  the  first  hours  of  light  Here, 
within  the  shadows  of  the  great  Hall 
and  of  the  great  Abbey,  the  scene 
was  solemn  and  fair;  the  sky  was 
as  yet  untainted  by  smoke,  and  the 
buildings  showed  their  dear  outlines 
in  a  way  that,  for  a  brief  space, 
made  London  resemble  a  continental 
city.  And  so,  as  honest  Pepys  says, 
'home  and  to  bed.'  And  as  we  lay 
our  head,  a  little  weary  with  that 
ten  hours'  debate,  upon  the  pillow, 
less,  perhaps,  from  political  sym- 
pathies than  from  a  keen  sense  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment,  we  think  our 
last  murmured  accents  must  have 
been, '  Thank  God  we  have  a  House 
of  Lords!' 

THE  BOTAL  ITALIAN  OPMBA. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  very  much 
has  been  attempted  at  the  Opera 
this  season  either  in  the  way  of  ori- 
gination or  revival.  It  must  be 
said  indeed  that  upon  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  decided  want  of 
novelty.  Madame  Bey-Baila  has 
added  one  more  to  the  many  Mar- 
guerites with  whom  the  public  is 
acquainted ;  but  though  she  is  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  of  the  few 
new  appearances,  she  utterly  failed 
to  evoke  enthusiasm.  Nothing  has 
been  felt  for  years,  and  for  years  to 
come  we  may  have  to  look  in  vain 
for  such  hours  as  those  in  which 
Adelina  Patti  suddenly  won  her 
fame  or  Mdlle.  Nilsson  more  gra- 
dually but  not  less  certainly  made 
her  way  to  lyrical  pre-eminence. 
These  two  prima  donnas  give  the 
operas  in  which  they  perform  their 
main  freshness  and  vitality,  well 
supported  by  the  still  beautiful  but 
capricious  voice  of  Mario  and  the 
increasing  excellence  of  Monguu. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  imperial 
Lucca ;  and  those  who  have  watched 


the  long  and  brilliant  career  of. 
Madame  Titiens  not  only  adobe* 
the  ease  and  great  power  which  ah*- 
constantly  exhibits,  but  are  now  on. 
grateful  terms  of  intimacy  with 
their  favourite.  But  Patti  and 
Nilsson,  so  different  in  style  and 
yet  so  surpassing  in  power,  are  the* 
bright  stars  of  the  respective  houses* 
Patti,  with  her  radiance  of  youth 
and  happiness,  makes  the  very  best 
Zerlina  upon  the  stage,  but  we* 
question  whether  she  is  the  best 
heroine  for  Gounod's  operas.  The- 
fact  is  that  the  one  proper  home  of 
Gounod's  music  is  the  Theatre 
Lyrique;  and  Madame  Miolan-Gar- 
valho  was  obviously  before  his 
mind's  eye  when  composing  his 
music.  The  result  is  that  his  operas* 
are  exhibited  at  the  Lyrique  with  m 
fulness  and  energy  that  nave  been* 
never  attained  elsewhere.  Indeed 
'Faust,'  as  performed  at  Oovent 
Garden,  is  reduced  and  emasculated 
as  compared  with  the  Parisian  re- 
presentation. The  '  MirelJa'  seems* 
to  have  dropped  out  of  mind  this* 
season,  and  the  same  fate  will  pro- 
bably attend  the '  Borneo  e  Giulietta.^ 
Public  opinion  both  in  Paris  and 
London  seems  to  be  uniform  that,, 
despite  the  occasional  beauty  of  this 
opera,  there  is  a  fatal  absence  of 
freshness  and  originality. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  Mdlle-. 
Nilsson  has  gradually  grown  fami- 
liar with  her  English  auditory,  and 
has  gained  in  strength  and  courage* 
She  is  a  better  actress  now  than  she* 
was  last  season.  We  have  heard  it 
said  indeed  that  though  great  as  a 
songstress  she  is  inferior  as  an* 
aotress.  Even  if  this  were  the  case 
we  should  still  say  that  it  would 
be  at  least  as  pleasant  to  see  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  as  to  see  a  Lucia  or  a 
Bomnambula.  But  she  is  a  great 
actress,  hesitating,  as  great  actresses 
often  do,  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy.  See  her  in  a  morning  per* 
formanoe  as  Lucia,  and  not  many 
hours  afterwards  as  Cherubino,  and 
the  contrast  is  most  striking;  the 
thrilling  passion  and  energy  of 
Lucia,  contrasted  with  the  arch 
humour,  the  frolic,  impudent  grace* 
and  matchless  melodies  of  Cheru- 
bino. Neither  Beaumarchais  when 
he  wrote  the  play,  nor  Mozart  when 
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Tie  devised  his  heaven-born  com- 
•position,  could  have  thought  of 
anything  finer. 

How  admirably  too  has  old  Drnry 
borne  the  stress  which  operatic  needs 
have  laid  upon  it,  and  has  come  oat 
wonderfully  well  in  displaying  capa- 
bilities as  an  opera  house.  Mr. 
Mapleson  has  afforded  a  fine  ethical 

H"  wn  of  the  good  man  strug- 
with  adversity.  Despite  that 
rous  fire  and  its  long  train  of 
misfortunes,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  ex- 
hibited extraordinary  energy  and 
courage.  Never  for  years  have  the 
4ssts  been  so  strong  as  at  Drury 
Lane,  nor  the  enthusiasm  more 
genuine.  We  have  indeed  heard 
melancholy  instances  of  persons 
coming  hundreds  of  miles  to  hear 
Lucia,  and  then  being  obliged  to 
retreat  from  the  overflowing  portals. 
Pkssanter  morning  hours  we  have 
never  spent  than  at  such  seasons. 
Tftiens,  Nilsson,  and  Kellogg  in 
the  same  opera  form  the  most  re- 
markable combination  that  has  been 
seen  for  years.  The  Saturday  nights, 
in  their  comparative  slackness,  show 
4he  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
wholesome  fashion  of  going  out  of 
town  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Mon- 
day. The  size  of  the  house  is  per- 
haps more  to  be  regretted  by  Mr. 
Mapleson  than  by  his  subscribers. 
It  must  be  too  small  to  be  very  re- 
munerative, but  in  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  all  its  arrangements  there 
is  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  even 
pleasant  to  have  a  change  of  scene, 
especially  when  the  scene  is  asso- 
ciated with  old  glories  and  tradi- 
-fcons.  For  the  sake  of  Mr.  Maple- 
son and  Lord  Dudley  we  hope  we 
shall  soon  see  the  rising  glories  of 
a  new  opera  house  which  may  not 
ill  compete  with  the  splendid  fabric 
with  which  the  Emperor  and  Baron 
Hausmann  have  adorned  Paris.  It 
will  then  be  gratefully  remembered 
how  in  a  season  of  misfortune  and 
depression  the  lessee  gallantly  con- 
tended against  many  difficulties, 
and  presented  us  almost  with  the  cul- 
mination of  artistic  and  lyric  genius. 
The  lovers  of  music  will  note 
with  pleasure  how  thorough  and 
•increasing  is  the  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  fine  music.  There  was  a 
time  when  wits  and  novelists  could 


be  merry  about  Italian  operas,  the 
bravuras  of  foreign  singers,  the 
affectation  which  led  people  to  a 
fashionable  amusement  which  they 
could  not  understand  or  care  for, 
and  the  supposed  immoralities  of 
the  lyrio  stage.  All  this  is  essen- 
tially old-world  and  untrue.  No 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
genuine  and  intelligent  love  of 
operatic  music  that  obtains  among 
the  hobituts  of  that  musical  quarter 
so  unmusically  situated,  and  that 
the  opera  is  in  (act  a  matchless  edu- 
cational instrument  Ton  are  as 
quietly  and  pleasantly  at  home  there 
as  in  a  drawing-room.  We  like  and 
understand  our  foreign  singers,  and, 
despite  our  insularity,  they  under- 
stand and  like  us.  And  in  quiet 
hours,  looking  back  how  we  caught 
the  blossom  of  .the  flying  season,  we 
see  that  there'  can  hardly  be  any 
hours  of  purer  or  more  elevated  en- 
joyment than  those  passed  in  morn- 
ing and  evening  performances  of 
the  Italian  Opera. 

MB.  KISGIAKB'S  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  book  has  been 
muoh  talked  about;  but  the  last 
two  volumes,  as  would  very  na- 
turally be  the  case,  in  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  the  public  mind, 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  earlier  part  of  the  work. 
Great  interest  is  attached  to  the 
books  which  Mr.  Einglake  writes, 
and  to  Mr.  Einglake  himself.  He 
is  known  to  have  spent  years  over 
the  study  of  this  short  war;  to  have 
examined  the  localities;  to  have 
talked  with  Todleben;  to  have  con- 
structed the  most  splendid  maps ; 
to  be  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
opinions,  which  he  never  hesitates 
to  express,  and  to  express  also  with 
very  remarkable  powers  of  expres- 
sion, both  of  invective  and  keen, 
lancinating  sarcasm.  Ton  see  the 
work  lying  about  everywhere,  and 
yet  few  are  the  people  who  have 
really  mastered  it  The  death  of 
poor  Lord  Cardigan  has  somehow 
taken  away  a  good  deal  of  the  in- 
terest which  belonged  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Balaclava  charge.  Cer- 
tainly the  popularity  of  the  work, 
though  still  considerable,  has  much 
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diminished.  And  to  find  the  reason 
of  this  we  have  not  far  to  go.  We 
are  sadly  afraid  that  Mr.  Kinglake 
is  a  bore.  No  abilities  and  good 
qualities  can  save  him  from  this 
terrible  imputation.  The  story 
stancb  still.  The  action  is  too  slow. 
There  is  a  falling-off  in  all  items  of 
literary  condiment  The  hate  to- 
wards the  French  Emperor  is  no 
donbt  as  quietly  intense  as  ever; 
but  the  lapse  of  years  makes  a  differ- 
ence, and  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it 
out  with  the  same  amount  of  energy. 
We  hare  the  same  jeers  at  the  Com- 
pany that  buys,  collects,  and  sells 
opinion.  We  are  still  finding  the 
Muse  of  History  dictating  through 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Kinglake  oracular 
judgments  concerning  men  still  liv- 
ing, as  if  they  possessed  the  accum- 
ulated weight  of  centuries.  Those 
who  will  most  steadily  stand  by  and 
applaud  the  work  are  the  friends  of 
Lord  Baglan.  The  public  did  Lord 
Raglan  great  injustice  in  his  life- 
time, when  his  own  lips  were  sealed 
for  most  purposes  of  self-defence; 
and  it  is  really  poetic  justice  that  so 
stalwart  a  champion  is  raised  up— 
unless,  indeed,  the  glorification  is 
so  excessive  that  it  gives  mainly  a 
merely  poetic  halo.  The  leading 
theory  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  work,  that 
the  French  were  always  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  English  always  in 
the  right,  is  too  patriotic  a  senti- 
ment that  we  should  venture  to  dis- 
pute it  for  a  moment;  but  perhaps 
the '  intelligent  foreigner/  of  whom 
we  have  lately  heard  so  much, 
would  desire  to  arbitrate  and  dis- 
criminate before  arriving  at  so  broad 
a  generalization. 

The  military  critics  have  in  great 
measure  taken  the  discussion  of  the 
work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  merely 
literary  critics.  They  are  certainly 
the  most  competent  to  discuss  the 
battles,  and  detail  the  plans  of  the 
campaign.  All  agree  that  Sebasto- 
pol  might  have  been  taken  at  once; 
that  there  was  miserable  mismanage- 
ment, and  that  the  English  forces 
sank  into  mere  contingents  to  the 
French  forces.  The  moral  is  ob- 
vious, that  we  had  for  better  fight 
our  battles  by  ourselves.  When 
Mr.  Kinglake  comes  to  write  the 
history  of  that  disastrous  Crimean 


winter— and  what  a  time  he  ism  get- 
ting to  it  1 — he  will  have  a  still  more 
earnest  moral  to  enforce.  Happily* 
the  Abyssinian  expedition  has 
'mended  our  ways/  and  in  some 
measure  has  wiped  away  the  re- 
proach that  accrued  to  us  from 
those  evil  days.  Still,  as  outsiders — 
and  Mr.  Kinglake  is  after  all  am 
outsider  himself,  and  has  committed 
some  of  the  errors  of  an  outsider — 
we  have  a  right  to  ask,  on  literary 
grounds,  why  Mr.  Kinglake  should 
devote  five  hundred  pages  to  av 
month's  events ;  why  he  should  give 
a  hundred  pages  to  an  account  of  av 
one  day's  bombardment— a  bombard- 
ment also  which  led  to  nothing?  Asv 
a  work  of  art  we  cannot  at  all  accept 
the  history.  We  can  only  take  rfc 
on  its  own  merits— a  work  mii  $e- 
neris.  In  this  sense  we  take  it  as 
a  contemporary  chronicle,  genuine, 
honest,  life-like,  with  a  Froissart- 
like  volubility  and  detail  But  a 
contemporary  chronicle  might  be 
something  better  than  this.  Theie 
was  a  wise  old  Greek  once,  who- 
wrote  the  annals  of  the  contempo- 
rary war  that  raged  around  him 
year  by  year;  but  he  is  not  ©on- 
sidered  an  annalist,  but  as  the  prince 
and  founder  of  philosophical  history. 
Mr.  Kinglake  is  not  at  all  unlike 
Froissart;  but  he  is  certainly  not  a 
Thuoydides,  and  has  very  little 
about  him  that  reoals  the  philoso- 
phical historian. 

ABT  EXHIBITIONS  OF  TBI  SOEABOW. 

We  all  go  to  see  pictures,  and  we 
all  criticise  pictures,  and  the  criti- 
cisms, whether  talked  or  written* 
especially  when  written,  are  not  very 
satisfactory  to  one's  mind.  When  e 
man  has  spent  a  long  time  among 
oils  and  water-colours  he  is  then 
able  to  follow  the  processes  of  act 
and  analyse  the  intention  of  a  pic- 
ture to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to  the 
possible  instruction  of  those  who  will 
attend  to  his  remarks.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of  art; 
and  so  it  happens  that  very  few 
and  very  brave  are  those  who  arrive 
at  a  true  independent  judgment  and 
do  not  echo  the  fashionable  verdict 
of  the  moment.  Of  all  delightful, 
bewildering,  and  most&tiguing  ope- 
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rations  a  long  morning  in  a  picture 
gallery  is  the  most  delightful,  be- 
wildering, and  fatiguing  operation. 
As    children,    in  the   deep   mid- 
summer days,  chase  butterflies  and 
gather  flowers  till  they  sink  asleep 
on  the  meadow,  so  we  are  allured  on 
from  room  to  room,  from  picture  to 
picture,  until  we  sink  into  a  seat 
ani  proceed  to  restaurate  ourselves 
with  the  iciest  beverages.    At  the 
Boval  Academy  dinner— the  most 
delightful   dinner   of    the   season, 
where  one  so  greatly  desires  and  finds 
it  so  very  hard  to  get  an  invitation 
—Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  President, 
denounced  some  unfortunate  man 
who  had  ventured  to  consider  this 
year's  exhibition  as  a  very  average 
affair.    Although  aghast  at  my  own 
presumption,  I  venture  to  coincide 
with  the  unfortunate  man,  as  op- 
posed -even  to  Sir  Francis  Grant 
As  a  rule  I  greatly  love  our  Aca- 
demy.   As  a  rule  I  infinitely  prefer 
it  to  the  French  aaUm.  I  rejoice  that 
we  have  a  fine  national  school  of 
painting'  which,  for  the  most  part, 
resists  that  dominant  French  influ- 
ence which  just  now  is  so  potent  in 
all  European  and  American  art    I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  demands  in- 
crease, that  pictures  rise  in  estima- 
tion and  value,  that  most  pictures 
are  sold  at  once,  and  that  sold  pic- 
tures represent  capital.    Still  the 
Academy  does  not   strike  me  as 
being  particularly  good,   and  the 
most  renowned  names  in  the  Aca- 
demy are,  least  of  all,  particularly 
jgood.    Instead  indeed  of  lingering 
over  the  work  of  Boyal  Academicians 
one  goes  to  the  pictures  of  young 
and  rising  man,  to  see  what  vigour 
and  freshness  of  thought  they  may 
have  struck  out.    There  was  a  time 
whan  a  picture  by  Millais  would 
have  excited  fervid  enthusiasm ;  but 
who  has  been  greatly  attracted  by 
any  one  of  Mr.  Millais'  five  pictures 
this   season?     Mr.  Millais   works 
quickly,  and  leaves   great  spaces 
where  work  has  not  been  required. 
But  Mr.  Millais  cannot  now  excite 
pre-Raphaelite  fervour.    Indeed  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  discover  a 
single  picture  that  is  strictly  pre- 
Baphaelite  in  the  whole  Academy. 
Still  the  school  has  lived  its  day  and 
done  good  work  in  its  day.    The 


usual  space  is  taken  up  by  the  por- 
traits, and  the  portraits  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  At  the  risk  of  being 
unfortunate,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
Sir  Francis  Grant  has  hardly  done 
justice  to  Miss  Grant  But  the  fact 
is  that  portrait  painting  as  an  art  is 
nearly  lost  We  have  no  great  por- 
trait painters  now.  What  modern 
could  we  name  without  absurdity, 
as  we  name  Holbein  or  Vandyke  ? 
How  miserably  deficient  is  the 
merely  mechanical  parti   Even  the 

Sigments  perish  within  a  few  years, 
'hose  only  of  the  other  day  are 
faded,  while  the  colours  of  three 
hundred  years  are  still  vivid  and  true. 
The  mention  of  the  portraits  re- 
calls us  to  the  Exhibition  of  Por- 
traits at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  For  our  own  part  we 
consider  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant collection  of  the  year.  It  is 
to  be  the  last  of  the  kind,  the  last  of 
the  chronological  series  suggested 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby;  a  suggestion 
which  adds  one  more  to  the  import- 
ant public  boons  conferred  by  Lord 
Derby  on  his  country.  The  interest 
of  this  collection  hardly  equals  that 
inspired  by  the  two  previous  exhi- 
bitions. The  reason  is  twofold.  We 
have  escaped  from  a  purely  histori- 
cal atmosphere  into  a  region  less 
pure  and  calm.  The  other  collection 
gave  us  history ;  this  gives  us  poli- 
tics, with  a  pervading  flavour  of 
biography  and  memoirs.  Then, 
again,  there  is  a  great  fall  off  in  art ; 
the  first  collection  gave  us  the  works 
of  great  foreign  artists;  the  next 
year  the  works  of  our  own  painters, 
culminating  in  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, but  the  third  year  has  no- 
thing equal  to  show.  The  inferiority 
of  our  modern  painters  is  painfully 
illustrated  by  the  supplementary  col- 
lection, which  has  many  famous  pic- 
tures, and  gives  us  a  historical  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  art  Still  the 
interest  is  very  great,  and  those  who 
would  really  understand  the  influ- 
ences which  have  modelled  this,  age 
and  will  model  the  next  will  derive 
a  large  measure  of  positive  instruc- 
tion from  the  careful  study  of  this 
exhibition.  There  is  many  a  page 
of  literature  and  biography  on  which 
a  new  light  may  be  shed  with  the 
help  of  the  countenances  which,  as 
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it  were,  bend  down  to  lend  it  a 
measure  of  interpretation. 

Yet  the  year  is  certainly  not  with- 
out its  leading  picture.  We  shall  not, 
however,  go  for  it  to  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  M.  Dore"  can  paint  figures, 
though  we  deny  that  ne  can  paint 
faces—and,  as  if  knowing  this,  ne  so 
often  gives  us  the  averted  face.  He 
has  given  us  three  wild,  imaginative 
paintings,  which  show  how  much 
he  can  do  in  oils.  But  Mr.  Hunt's 
'  Isabel '  is  the  picture  by  which  the 
year  will  most  certainly  be  marked. 
Mr.  Hunt  said,  in  his  studio  at  Flo- 
rence, to  a  friend,  who  has  elsewhere 
mentioned  the  fact, '  How  they  will 
pitch  into  me  for  making  her  dark 
and  Etruscan  and  giving  her  large 
feet!'  But  the  Isabel  is  the  true 
Italian  Isabel,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunt  said, 
'  She  could  have  out  his  head  off,  and 
the  delicate  blonde  couldn't' 

The  mention  of  this  great  picture 
brings  us  back  to  the  Academy  and 
to  Mr.  Maclise's  illustration  of 
Keats  in  the  'Madeline  after 
Prayer'  (Eve  of  St.  Agnes).  This 
picture,  with  some  half  a  dozen  more, 
will  make  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion. Such  are  Mr.  Poynter's '  Cata- 
pult/ which  really  illustrates  Livy ; 
Mr.  Armytage's  'Herodias/  which 
really  illustrates  the  Biblo  scene; 
Mr.  Leighton's  '  Acme  kissing  the 
eyes  of  Septimius,'  which  really 
illustrates  the  genius  of  Catullus. 
There  are  others;  and  for  our  own 
part  we  have  duly  marked  our  cata- 
logues, and  are  prepared  to  dis- 
course; but  our  readers  have  done 
the  same,  and  it  is  now  almost  too 
late  to  move  for  the  reversal  of  any 
opinion.  We  notice  with  much 
pleasure  in  the  home  landscapes 
and  in  the  many  scriptural  subjects 
an  increased  tendency  towards  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness. 

RECENT    LITERATURE  OF  THE  IMAGI- 
NATION. 

In  attempting  a  cursory  glance  at 
recent  literature  of  the  imagination 
there  is  one  work  which  especially 
challenges  attention.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  we  allude  to  George 
Eliot's  '  Spanish  Gipsy.'  Every  one 
knew  that,  like  all  our  most  bril- 
liant prose  writers,  this  accomplished 


and   remarkable   lady  possessed  a 
vein  of  real  poetry;  and  truer  scin- 
tillations of  this  precious  ore  might 
be  discovered  throughout  her  novels 
than   in  most  of  those  mediocre 
volumes  of  poetry  which  are  con- 
stantly issued  mainly  for  the  benefit 
of  paper-sellers   and  compositors. 
But  still  very  few  of  us  were  pre- 
pared for  the  announcement  that 
she  had  formally  entered  the  lists 
and  advanced  her  claim  to  a  name 
among  English  poets.  We  advisedly 
say  poets  instead  of  poetesses,  for 
we  feel  sure  that  this  writer  would 
desire  to  waive  all  considerations  of 
sex  and  chivalry,  and  that  regard 
should  be  given  to   the  absolute 
merits  of    her  productions.     The 
experiment  was  a  daring  one.    It 
was  much  as  when  Walter  Scott, 
having  succeeded  in  poetry,  betook 
himself  to   prose,  or  as   Thomas 
Babington    Macaulay,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  prose,  betook  himself  to 
poetry.    George  Eliot's  success  will 
hardly  be  inferior  to  that  of  either 
of  these  illustrious  writers.     She 
has  succeeded  with  credit,  and  some- 
thing much  more  than  credit,  and 
her  fine  poem—for  such  it  really  is 
—ought  to  be  received  with  infinite 
honour  and  praise.    Its  merits  are 
very  striking  and  easily  enumerated. 
The  plot  is  planned  with  the  con- 
summate care  of  a  great  novelist 
The  Spanish  colouring  is  rendered 
with  the  perfection  of  a  great  artist 
There  is  a  real  learning  exhibited  in 
depicting   the   genius  of  that  age 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  in- 
vestigator of  history;  there  is  that 
native  shrewdness  and  wit  which 
has  been  so  often  indicated  in  many 
of  this  writer's  favourite  characters; 
there  is  also  a  pathos,  a  passion  of 
tenderness  and  a  passion  of  force, 
with  which  this  great  authoress  has 
also  made  us  familiar.    It  is  almost 
impossible  to  appraise  these  merits 
too  highly;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  thoroughly 
satisfied,  or  that   the  author  has 
really  scaled  the  high  and  difficult 
summit  of  poetical  renown. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
analyze  the  reasons  why  this  disap- 
pointment should  almost  inevitably 
be  the  case.  It  is  not  that  great 
poem  for  which  it  is  sometimes  said 
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that  oar  age  is  waiting.  There  are 
indeed  many  links  and  associations 
by  which  the  poet  endeavours  to 
bring  the  age  of  which  she  writes 
into  closest  connection  with  the  age 
in  which  she  lives.  There  are  many 
passages  into  which  she  subtly  in- 
terweaves the  problems,  difficulties, 
and  various  intellectual  moods  of 
our  own  day.  But,  after  all,  the 
interest  is  too  remote,  the  colouring 
too  foreign  and  antique,  the  fable 
both  too  trite  and  too  fanciful  to 
make  this  poem  in  any  degree  re- 
presentative of  our  own  age,  or 
satisfy  any  real  mental  or  spiritual 
want  of  our  times.  The  central 
idea  of  the  poem— that  of  a  high- 
eonled  gipsy  chief  who  wishes  to 
gather  the  wandering  tribes  of  his 
race  into  a  settled  community,  and 
build  them  up  into  an  African  em- 
pire—almost reads  like  a  libel  and 
caricature  of  that  modern  notion  of 
'nationalities'  which  has  lately 
played  such  an  excessive  part  in 
European  politics.  The  idea  of  a 
heroine  flinging  off  all  loyalty  to 
her  lover  for  the  sake  of  allegiance 
to  a  father,  never  known,  but  instan- 
taneously discovered  and  recognised 
on  evidence  which  an  able  cross- 
examination  might  satisfactorily  de- 
molish, is  an  old  one  and  tolerably 
well  worked.  The  character  of  the 
inquisitor,  whose  fierce  creed  over- 
rules his  humanity;  the  character 
of  the  Jew  astrologer,  in  his  pride 
of  intellect  and  race;  the  character 
of  Don  Silva  himself,  who  in  his 
passionate  love  forfeits  his  honour 
as  a  soldier  and  his  hopes  of  salva- 
tion as  a  Christian ;  the  character  of 
the  poet  Juan,  a  summer  troubadour 
on  the  surface,  with  love  and  wisdom 
in  the  depths,  are  none  of  them 
original,  though  drawn  with  extreme 
skill  and  power.  Throughout  the 
work  we  chiefly  admire  the  intense 
literary  ability  which  is  everywhere 
manifested;  but  a  feeling  of  this 
sort  is  not  the  feeling  with  which 
we  ordinarily  study  the  master- 
pieces of  great  poets. 

"We  do  not  give  the  plot  of  the 
poem,  but  at  the  same  time  we  warn 
our  readers  that  the  interest  of  the 
poem  depends;  very  greatly  on  the 
dramatic  evolution  of  the  plot  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  the  action 


of  the  piece  is  really  exhausted  in  the 
fourth  act  or  book ;  and  the  last  act  is 
somewhat  bare  and  ineffective  com- 
pared with  the  highly- wrought  cha- 
racter of  its  predecessors.  We  shall 
attempt  briefly  to  indicate  some  espe- 
cial features  in  the  work.  Many 
highly-poetic  passages  are  easily  to 
be  severed  from  the  context  There 
are  many  sentences  which  from 
their  depth  and  aouteness  might 
easily  pass  into  the  proverbs  of  a 
nation.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather 
together,  almost  at  random,  a  cluster 
of  pearls.    Thus— 

'  Speech  b  but  broken  light  upon  the  depth 
Of  the  outspoken :  even  your  loved  words 
Float  in  the  larger  meaning  of  jour  voice 
As  something  dimmer.' 

Juan,  the  poet,  is  beloved  by  a 
pretty  maid,  and  sings  her  a  love- 
song.  He  explains  to  her  that  he 
loves  her  in  the  song,  but  not  out 
of  the  song.  The  strain  merely  be- 
longs to  his  poetic  character. 

*  We  old,  old  poets,  if  we  kept  oar  hearts 
Should  hardly  know  them  from  another  man's 
They  shrink  to  make  room  for  the  many  more 
We  keep  within  us.' 

As  she  leaves,  Juan  sings  the 
briefest  but  prettiest  of  the  lyrics— 

*  Came  a  pretty  maid, 

By  the  moon's  pore  light,; 
Loved  me  well,  she  said, 
Eyes  with  tears  all  bright 
A  pretty  maid ! 
'  But  too  late  she  strayed ; 

Moonlight  pure  was  there  ; 
She  was  nought  but  shade 
Hiding  the  more  lair, 
The  heavenly  maid !' 

The  inquisitor  detects  the  strange- 
ness of  the  lineage  of  the  foundling 
child,  Fedalma. 

*  I  read  a  record  deeper  than  the  skin. 
What  I  shall  the  trick  or  nostrils  and  of  lips 
Descend  through  generations,  and  the  soul— 
That  moves  within  our  frame  like  God  in 

worlds — 
Convulsing,  urging,  melting,  withering— 
Imprint  no  record,  leave  no  documents 
Of  her  great  history  ?    Shall  men  bequeath 
The  fancies  of  their  palate  to  their  sons, 
And  shall  the  shudder  of  restraining  awe, 
The  slow-wept  tears  of  contrite  memory, 
Faith's  prayerful  labour,  and  the  food  divine 
Of  fasts  ecstatic— shall  these  pass  away 
Like  wind  upon  the  waters,  tracklessly  ? 
Shall  the  mere  curl  of  eyelashes  remain, 
And  god-enshrlnlng  symbols  leave  no  trace 
Of  tremors  reverent  ?— That  maiden's  blood 
Is  as  unchristian  as  the  leopard's/ 
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But  we  must  not  venture  on  more 
extracts,  though  it  would  be  most 
delightful  to  do  so.  We  cannot 
judge  of  the  building  from  a  stone, 
or  of  a  statue  from  a  single  finger. 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  detach 
from  the  coronal  separate  gems  of 
matchless  value. 

We  will  say  of  '  Constance  Lorn, 
and  other  Poems,'*  that  there  is 
here  a  real  vein  of  genuine  poetry, 
although  it  requires  some  little  in- 
sight to  discern  this  amid  the  Ten- 
nysonian  echoes  with  which  the 
book  abounds.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  an 
Anglo-Indian,  and,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, a  competition  Wallah.  The 
little  poem  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  work,  a  short  one,  shorter  in- 
deed than  others  in  the  volume, 
gives  a  very  unflattering  account  of 
a  young  woman  who  jilted  a  younger 
brother  in  order  that  she  might 
marry  the  heir.  The  incident  is 
not  improbable,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  not  perhaps  uncommon ;  but 
we  confess  that  we  can  hardly  un- 
derstand how  the  younger  brother, 
who  is  represented   as  'upright, 


with  plain  truth  written  in  his  face,' 
could  reconcile  it  with  his  notions 
of  propriety  to  commit  suicide  m- 
stanter.  These  poems,  of  a  narra- 
tive and  idyllic  cast,  are  less  dis- 
tinctive and  valuable  than  those 
concerning  his  travels  which  Mr. 
Caldwell  gives  from  the  fresh  mint 
of  his  own  feelings  and  experience. 
Those  are  eminently  pleasing  verses 
which  the  author  writes  off  Per- 
nambucoand  beneath  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  sailing  up  the  straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  There  is  one  piece 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  enti- 
tled <  The  Fall  at  Courtallum,'  which 
gives  a  clear,  vivid  picture  of  some 
Indian  scenery  and  manners.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Caldwell 
does  not  disdain  the  old  Pope 
couplet,  which  is  best  adapted  fox 
this  species  of  composition.  Oar 
young  poets  have  too  much  dis- 
claimed this  old-fashioned  metre, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  signs  of  re- 
turning sense  on  the  subject  We 
trust  we  shall  meet  the  author 
again,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
quote  one  of  his  shorter  pieces. 


THE  TWO. 
;«  Jack,  when  Out  Manflla'a  lighted,  give  the  fire  mother  stir ; 
I  an  cold.' 

'  WeU,  when  I  cubed  her,  -  Tot,"  the  laid,  and— 


r! 


On  that  string  you're  tlwtys  harping!    She  is  ftrfr  enough,  I  know, 
Ix>very,  as  you  are  love-stck ;  hat,— excuse  me  saying  so,— 
Has  Ceylon  no  other  beauty  V 

'  Yet.  far  there1 1  Jtias  Margaret.' 
There  yew  go  wr  I— thought  you'd  say  so,  thought  you'd  fly  Into  *  pet. 
But,  old  chap,— to  torn  the  subject,— do  you  recollect  the  day 
When  we  first  saw  Margaret  Howard  on  the  road  that  skirts  the  Bay  T 
,  Hal  apretty  change  of  sno/ect/    What  Bag,  Buryr 

•ThatatGaUe. 
You  forget?   Forget  Gaue  Harbour  Y 

* T forget  U!  not  at  all! 
Grand  OaUe  Barbour,  crag-fringed,  palm-fringed,  with  the  thipt  aU  rocking  (hare 
Ontheetcellthat,  beaehward  breaking,  file  with  haty  spray  the  air. 
I  forget  it,  think  you,  Barry!    Why,  'two*  there  that  T,  gem  know, 
Btmeward-oound,  on  board  my  steamer,  taid  good-bye  to      ' 

'There  you  go/ 


There  is  one  moxe  volume  of 

rms  to  which  we  had  intended 
have  devoted  some  discussion. 
This  is  '  The  Earthly  Paradise/  by 
Mr.  Morris.  But  on  reflection  we 
determined  that  we  would  not  mar 
our  pleasure  in  perusing  it  by  the 
profanation  of  any  critical  purposes. 
We  mean  to  take  it  with  us  to  the 
*  'Constance  Lorn,  and  other  Poems/ 
By  Robert  C.  Caldwell.  London.  A.  W. 
Bennett. 


lawns  and  woods  and  waters;  it 
shall  beguile  for  us  the  summer 
hours,  and  there  shall  be  no  arriere 
pensfa  of  reviewing  to  mar  that 
enjoyment.  George  Eliot  greatly 
surpasses  this  poet  in  culture,  force, 
and  power  of  metaphor;  but  Mr. 
Morris  sings  as  naturally  and  con- 
tinuously as  the  birds,  and  it  is  this 
bird-note,  the  real  poetical  music, 
that  we  miss  in  George  Eliot 
If  we  could  discuss  recent  fiction 
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we  should  have  much  to  say  re- 
specting that  singular  literary  part- 
nership which  has  produced  'Foal 
Play/  A  novel  that  has  been 
dramatised  in  one  theatre  and 
caricatured  in  another  must  needs 
hare  real  force  in  it  Mr.  Reade  is 
a  spasmodic  writer,  and  gentlemen 
afflicted  with  literary  spasms  are 
not  the  most  agreeable  in  their 
authorship.  Still  he  is  a  man  of 
genius  and  sensibility ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  all  the  desperate  love- 
making  and  the  picture-painting 
about  the  island  are  due  to  Mr.  Eeada 
On  the  other  hand,  the  points,  the 
claptrap,  the  sensational  scenes, 
the  theatrical  situations  which  are 
heaped  up  by  a  riotous  theatrical 
are   no  doubt  to  be 


attributed  to  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  any  ethical  aim  or  ■ 
even  of  any  serious  purpose  what- 
ever. 

It  is  like  getting  out  of  a  crowded, 
rattling  street— rabble,  gas,  cabs, 
and  policemen— into  a  quiet,  well- 
ordered  home,  to  take  up  Legh 
Knight's  'Tonic  Bitters.'  We  may 
sincerely  congratulate  Miss  Knight 
on  hating  produced  such  a  novel 
as  this,  so  life-like  in  its  portraiture, 
so  sincere  in  feeling,  so  elevated  and 
useful  in  tone.  Simply  regarded  as 
a  fiction,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
novels  which  we  have  seen  for  an 
age,  and  much  is  to  be  learned  from 
its  serene  humour  and  cheerful 
wisdom. 


OYEE  A  FBENCH  COUNTBY. 
By  Wat.  Bbadwood. 


'T\OUCETVTLLE  Grand  Handi- 
U  cap,  500  francs  each,  200  ft, 
end  10,000  francs  added.'  'Why, 
the  race  will  be  worth  600  to  700 
pounds,  with  asoore  subscribers  and 
perbaps  eight  starters!  1  shall  have 
a  shot  at  that,  and  do  the  Exhibition 
at  the  same  time— pay  all  expenses, 
and  clear  to©  pounds  net,  to  start 

80 1  built  castles  in  the  air  as  I 
lounged  over  the  front  advertise- 
ment page  of  'Bell's  life/  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  term  at  Oxford. 

'This  ought  to  suit  your  book, 
Frank,'  quoth  Dick  Mayne,  to  whom 
I  had  thus  half  aloud  communicated 
my  ambition;  'it  will  give  you 
something  to  do  during  the  Long, 
and  keep  yon  out  of  mischief.' 

*  When  do  the  entries  close  ?  I 
asked;  for  Dick  had  unceremo- 
niously taken  the  paper  out  of  my 
hands,  to  judge  of  the  matter  for 
himself. 

'June  29th;  that  is  Thursday 
next  Ton  haven't  much  time  to 
snare.  What  foolery  to  set  entries 
so  long  before  a  race;  five  clear 
weeks!  Why,  the  race  won't  half 
fill  at  that  dktance  of  time.  All  the 
better  for  you;  you  will  have  a 


weaker  field,  and  all  the  bettor 
chance  for  the  added  money :  it  is 
well  worth  having,  by  itself  alone. 
What  shall  you  enter?  eh,  boy  ?' 

'  How  far  is  it  ?  Give  me  the 
r,  you  rude  bear;  1  haven't 

if  done  with  it.' 

'  Wait  till  your  betters  are  served, 
young  'un.  Three  miles  and  a  half 
the  big  race ;— there,  there's  a  little 
race;  two  miles  and  a  half,  aoo 
francs  each,  and  %ooo  added,  which 
yon  haven't  even  read  out.  You 
might  run  both  the  nags ;  old  Pirate 
for  the  short  race,  and  the  mare  for 
the  long  one,  if  yon  think  she  can 
get  so  far  in  good  company.' 

My  stud  was  a  limited  one,  and  I 
by  no  means  set  up  for  keeping 
regular  steeplechase  horses.  My 
vanity  had  first  been  tickled  by 
winning  a  college  grind  or  two  upon 
one  of  my  own  hunters  the  previous 
year,  as  a  freshman:  later  on  I  had 
ridden  a  winner  at  Aylesbury,  in  the 
veteran  race,  though  my  own  old 
horse  ran  nowhere  in  the  Under- 
graduates'Plate ;  a  friendly  farmer, 
who  had  trained  a  horse  or  two 
near  Wolverton,  had  put  me  up, 
much  to  my  delight,  for  a  mount  or 
two  in  the  autumn ;  and  after  one 
or  two  wins  over  hurdles  and  country 
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alike,  I  began  to  entertain  rather  an 
exalted  idea  of  my  own  capabilities 
as  trainer  and  jockey.  Up  till 
Christmas  of  that  year  I  had  ridden 
nothing  of  my  own  really  in  public 
(for  Aylesbury  is  half  a  private 
meeting,  and  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  race-horse  duty) ;  bat  daring 
the  November  of  that  date  I  had 
become  the  purchaser,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  my  friend  the  farmer,  of  a 
certain  little  chesnnt  mare  that  had 
lately  earned  to  herself  an  evil  repu- 
tation in  the  town  of  Blisworth  by 
kicking  herself  clear  of  the  harness, 
shafts,  and  tout  ensemble  of  the  local 
doctor's  four-wheeled  'trap.'  The 
little  devil  was  at  a  discount  for 
the  time  being,  notwithstanding  her 
undeniable  make  and  shape,  and  I 
became  her  purchaser  for  27I,  with 
the  view  of  using  her  as  a  cover 
hack,  and  perhaps  educating  her  as 
a  light-weight  hunter.  No  one  in 
the  place  knew  at  the  time  of  her 
real  definition  and  pedigree,  nor  had 
my  agricultural  friend  any  idea  of 
the  jumping  capabilities  which  she 
subsequently  displayed,  or  I  opine 
.he  would  have  speedily  transferred 
her  to  his  own  stud. 

However,  she  came  up  to  Oxford, 
and  stood  at  Charley  Symond's, 
and  soon  had  plenty  of  work  to  do 
as  cover  hack.  Before  long  I  found 
that  when  out  for  a  general  ride  she 
had  no  disinclination  to  follow  a 
lead  over  small  fences  and  hurdles; 
in  fact,  she  displayed  so  great  an 
aptitude  for  jumping,  that  I  with- 
drew her  from  her  more  menial 
occupation,  and  gave  her  some 
tegular  schooling  oyer  Symond's 
farm,  and  a  few  half  days  with  the 
hounds;  and  after  fewer  falls  than 
usually  tall  to  the  lot  of  a  novitiate 
in  fer  ing,  she  became  handy  enough 
far  me  to  venture  upon  the  Bablock 
Hy the  drag  with  her,  and,  still  better, 
to  win  it  the  first  time  of  asking, 
and  that  easily,  showing  a  rare  turn 
of  speed  in  the  last  two  or  three 
-water-meadows. 

She  also  showed  her  heels  to  a 
fair  field  of  Oxford  screws  in  a  catch- 
weight  scurry  on  the  fiat,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  at  the  Merton  grind ;  and 
I  began  to  think  that,  malgre  her 
aize  (she8tood  barely  fifteen  hands), 
I  had  a  nice  rod  in  pickle  for  the 


Undergraduates'  race   next  Ayles- 
bury meeting.     Dick  Mayne,  who, 
as  a  heavy  weight  of  fourteen  stone 
odd,  went  fairly  to  hounds,  and  had 
an  eye  for  a  steepleohaser,  though 
he  never  risked  or  wasted  his  own 
steady  weight  carriers  at  such  a 
game,   entertained  even  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  mare  than  I  did,  and 
tried  to  persuade  me  to  keep  her  as 
a  good  thing  for  the  Liverpool ;  but 
my  ambition  was  less  than  my  con- 
ceit, and  I  preferred  keeping  her  for 
Aylesbury,  for  which  she  looked  to 
all  appearances  a  good  thing,  and 
bid  fair  to  gratify  my  long-cherished 
desire  of  winning  the   Undergra- 
duates' Plate  on  my  own  cattle. 
For  some  time  she  was  dignified  by 
no  cognomen,  but  was  designated 
when  wanted  as  '  the  little  mare/ 
till  one  day  in  February,  when  I 
was   schooling  her  from  Sturdy's 
Castle,  with  the  Heythrop  pack,  a 
well-known  'vet,*  whom   I  had 
called  in  to  examine  the  mare  when 
I  had  first  bought  her,  and  who 
had  endorsed  my  opinion  that  she 
was  sound,  and  was  barely  five  years 
old  by  her  mouth,  rode  up  to  me 
and  told  me  that  he  thought  he  had 
found  out  her  history  and  pedi- 
gree; that  a  friend  of  his,  a  trainer 
from  the   Berkshire    downs,  who 
was  out  that  day,  fancied  that  he 
could  recognize  in  her  a  certain 
filly,  Blue  Bell,  by  Daniel  ORourke, 
out  of  Mayflower,  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  midland  counties,  but 
never  trained,  in  consequence  of  the 
following  unfortunate  occurrence: 
she  had  been  foaled  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation during  the  last  week  of 
December,  18—,  and  by  rule  of  the 
turf  took  her  age  from  the  following 
1st  of  January,  and   became,  in 
racing  parlance,  a '  yearling '  before 
she  was  a  fortnight  old.    Any  other 
horse  foaled  but  a  week  later,  after 
New  Year's  Day,  would  rank  for 
that  year  as  a  '  foal,'  nor  be  styled  a 
yearling   till   the  following  year. 
This  inopportune  birth  of  the  May- 
flower filly  of  course  ruined  her  for 
competition  in  any  weight-for-age 
racing,  where,  as  a  two  or  three 
year  old,  she  would  have  to  meet  on 
even  terms  horses  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  wore  really  a  twelve- 
month older,  and  more  developed 
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than  herself;  and  this,  added  to 
diminutive  size,  found  her  so  little 
favour,  that  she  fetched  as  a '  two- 
year  old '  a  paltry  twelve  guineas  at 
IhttersaU's,  when  put  up  for  sale 
-with  several  other  really  contem- 
porary yearlings,  and  after  a  sum- 
mer's run  on  a  farm,  she  was  put 
into  a  breaker's  hands,  sold  to  a 
butcher,  rattled  about  by  his  lad  for 
morning  orders,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  doctor's  phaeton  above  alluded 
to,  from  which,  *s  I  bave  shown, 
she  speedily  kicked  herself  free. 

All  this  I  gleaned  from  the '  vet,' 
the  trainer,  and  a  little  later  corre- 
spondence with  her  former  owners, 
which  within  the  week  fully  esta- 
blished her  identity  as  Blue  Bell, 
6  years,  by  Daniel  O'Rourke,  out  of 
Mayflower,  as  aforesaid. 

The  trainer,  struck  with  her  ap- 
pearance, pressed  me  hard  to  send 
her  to  his  stables  for  preparation  for 
the  engagements  which  I  had  in 
view  for  her;  but  I,  confining  my 
aspirations  to '  hunters"  races  only 
for  the  present,  for  which  the  quali- 
fication of  'not  having  been  in  a 
training-stable9  for  some  definite 
period  is  generally  required,  pre- 
ferred to  keep  her  myself,  and  pre- 
pare her  under  my  own  care,  or 
rather  in  truth  under  that  of 
Adam  Bone,  an  old  family  stud- 
groom,  who  had  been  especially 
sent  up  with  me  by  my  careful 
mother  to 'take  care' of  me  and  my 
horseflesh. 

Blue  Bell  turned  out  all  that  I 
could  wish ;  she  won  a  brace  of  col- 
lege grinds,  and  justified  the  odds 
of  a  to  i  on  her  for  the  Undergra- 
duates' race  by  winning,  hard  held, 
by  a  couple  of  lengths:  she  also 
won  a  hunters'  race  at  a  suburban 
steeplechase  meeting,  and  tempted 
my  ambition  to  put  her  for  the 
principal  handicap  at  a  well-known 
south  country  meeting  during  April. 
The  handicapper  favoured  her  with 
10  st  8  lb.  only,  and  deeming  the 
thing  a  moral  for  her,  I  backed  her, 
contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  for  as 
much  as  a 'pony 'for  the  race.  She 
and  my  pride  both  got  a  fall ;  not 
that  it  was  her  fault,  poor  little 
lady  1  for  from  it ;  but  I,  who  had 
got  to  fancy  myself  quite  able  to 
dispense  with  the  usual  5  lb.  allow- 


ance from  professional  to  gentleman 
riders,  rode  in  a  careless  way  close 
behind  a  nasty  shifty  brute,  deno- 
minated Maniac,  who  seldom  or 
never  got  over  a  country  without 
some  refusal  or  display  of  vice.  I 
knew  his  tendencies  well  enough, 
and  still  more  that  his  swerve,  when 
it  came,  was  invariably  to  the  left, 
yet  in  my  thoughtless  folly  I  put 
none  of  my  wisdom  into  practice 
when  it  came  to  the  scratch.  The 
course  was  a  'left-hand'  one, s.  e., 
a  curve  to  the  left.  I  noticed  that 
all  other  jockeys  took  for  the  first 
mile  an  unaccountably  wide  sweep 
to  the  right  at  each  bend,  but  in  my 
stupidity  never  divined  the  true 
reason  thereof.  Closely  I  shaved 
the  flags  on  the  left,  Maniac  close 
on  my  whip  hand,  and  while  I  was 
chuckling  and  hugging  myself  to- 
wards the  bend  of  the  first  round  of 
the  ground  that  I  was  saving  at 
each  turn  from  the  rest  of  the  field, 
the  time  of  retribution  came.  Ma- 
niac's temper  foiled  him  at  last,  and 
with  a  sharp  swerve  at  a  small  arti- 
ficial fence  in  the  turn  home,  he 
knocked  myself  and  Blue  Bell  in  a 
heap  into  the  ditch,  whence  we  were 
extricated  uninjured,  after  the  race 
bad  swept  over  us,  by  the  mass  of 
the  British  populace  that  invariably 
spring  out  of  the  ground  as  it  were 
to  crowd  round  the  scene  of  any 
catastrophe  upon  a  race-course,  no 
matter  how  for  distant  from  the 
grand  stand  booths  the  foil  may 
have  been. 

This  was  about  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  beyond  that  she  had 
won  cleverly  at  Bullingdon  some 
few  times  during  the  summer-time, 
Blue  Bell  had  had  little  asked  of 
her  for  more  than  two  months,  up 
to  the  date  of  the  interlude  in  ques- 
tion between  Dick  Mayne  and  my- 
self: ^ 

Pirate,  the  horse  alluded  to  by 
Dick,  was  a  fair  middle-class  steeple- 
chaser, the  joint  property  of  both  of 
us.  He  had  won  two  or  three  small 
local  hunt  races  in  his  own  country 
in  weak  company  under  a  former 
owner,  and  had  then  been  pro- 
moted to  handicap  duty  over  three- 
mile  courses  and  further,  in  which 
he  disappointed  his  owner.  Dick 
had  a  shrewd  eye  for  a  horse,  and 
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from  seeing  the  animal  ran  daring 
the  winter  in  a  big,  long-distance 
handicap,  for  whioh  he  only  ran  the 
rack,  tiring  to  nothing  in  the  last 
half-mile,  and  showing  temper, 
divined  that  a  two-mile  course,  and 
to  make  his  own  running,  might 
produce  a  different  result  with  him, 
and  persuading  me  to  go  shares  in 
him,  obtained  him  for  a  hundred 
pounds^  and  the  animal  soon  satis- 
fled  Dick  and  myself  that  he  could 
'  stay'  two  miles,  though  three  were 
too  far  for  him,  by  winning  a  couple 
of  50L  plates  over  the  shorter  dis- 
tance, with  his  ears  cooked,  in  the 
commonest  of  canters,  and  thus 
still  further  augmenting  my  soore  of 
winning  mounts  for  the  season. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  con- 
versation above  referred  to  between 
myself  and  Dick  was  a  stroll  arm- 
in-arm  into  Holywell  Street,  an  in- 
spection of  the  stables,  and  confabu- 
lation with  Adam  Bone. 

That  Bine  Bell  could  be  got  fit 
for  the  race  in  question  there  was 
no  doubt  She  had  been  in  regular 
exercise  during  the  whole  summer, 
and  would  tako  but  little '  winding- 
up;'  bat  Pirate  had  had  such  an 
easy  time  of  it  for  the  last  ten  weeks 
that  it  really  seemed  a  moot  point 
whether  he  could  be  brought  fit  in 
time,  and  but  for  the  foot  that  his 
rather  currish  temper  was  better 
suited  by  running  him  rather  in 
'jolly'  condition  than  '  fine  drawn/ 
his  case  would  have  been  hopeless. 

However,  Dick  and  I  made  up 
our  minds  to  go,  gave  orders  to 
Adam  to  get  his  charges  as  fit  as 
he  could  during  the  ensuing  month, 
and  loafed  down  to  the  river,  where 
the  college  eight,  in  training  for 
Henley  regatta,  then  imminent, 
were  growling  at  '  bow's'  absence, 
and  gave  me  no  cordial  welcome 
for  keeping  them  thus  waiting  half 
an  hour  beyond  time. 

The  French  handicapper  was 
even  more  lenient  than  I  had  anti- 
cipated, and  the  announcement  of 
10  st  6  lb.  as  Blue  Bell's  weight, 
and  11  st  a  lb.  for  the  Pirate  in 
his  race,  decided  us  upon  'accept- 
ing.' Thus  it  was  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  of  August  Dick 
Mayne,  myself,  and  Cresswell,  of 
the  same  college,  whose  name  has 


ere  this  been  ohronioled  in  the  pages 
of 'London  Society,'  after' a  social 
and  elaborate  feed  at  the  Grand  Ho- 
tel, and  a  drawling  drive  in  the 
crasiest  of  nacres,  disembarked  at 
the  Parisian  terminus  of  the  Ohetnin 
de  for  dn  Midi  en  route  for  Douce- 
ville.  The  journey  was  tedious  and 
sultry ;  no  need  to  inflict  its  recapitu- 
lation upon  the  reader.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  of  the  fashionable  water- 
ing-place whioh  was  our  destina- 
tion was  extortionate,  yet  not  so 
uncleanly  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. We  had  engaged  our 
stabling  some  weeks  in  advance, 
and  Adam,  after  much  tribulation 
at  the  diet  and  language  of '  f orrin* 
parts,  had  arrived  with  his  stud 
some  three  days  before  us,  so  as  to 
give  them  time  to  recover  the  effects 
of  the  journey  and  voyage. 

We  had  telegraphed  to  him  of  our 
advent,  and  had  scarcely  returned 
from  a  morning  swim  that  soothed 
the  weariness  of  our  midnight  travel, 
and  commenced  a  heavy  d&xner  i 
la  fourchette,  when  Adam,  with  the 
privileged  indifference  of  an  old 
family  retainer,  stalked  into  oar 
breakfast-room,  and,  with  a  hope 
that  '  Master  Frank'  was  well,  and 
his  'sarvioe'  to  the  'genlmen,' 
began  to  grumble  indiscriminately 
at  rail/road,  sea  voyage,  f  urrin  lingo, 
and  fdrrin  victuals,  and  furrin  corn ; 
the  condemnation  of  the  latter  item 
seemed  the  more  important  item  of 
the  lot,  and  we  were  aghast  to  hear 
that  the  oats  offered  for  consump- 
tion at  the  stables  whioh  we  .had 
bespoken  were  mouldy,  husky,  'not 
thirty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  not 
they,  never  seed  such  rubbish,  fit  to 
break  a  'one's  wind  in  no  tima' 

Having  worked  np  our  anxiety  to 
concert- pitch,  Adam  stolidly  added, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  'that  he 
knowed  how  it  'ud  be  afore  he 
came/  and  had  brought  a  sack  of 
'  his  own '  corn  (my  mother's),  to  set 
the  French  ostlers  at  defiance ;  more- 
over, having  little  faith  in  French 
looks  or  continental  probity,  he  had 
also  brought '  in  his  pocket,  not  to 
pay  no  dooty/  a  brace  of  good  Eng- 
lish staples  and  padlocks  with  which 
to  secure  the  night-hoars  of  his  nags. 
The  latter  were  well,  'leastways 
Pirate  had  had  a  bit  of  a  cough, 
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but  it  was  most  gone,9  and  '  the 
nv  as  hard  as  nails,  it 
The  latter  contingency  seemed 
to  disturb  neither  of  mj  compa- 
nions, who  had  come  to  look  on,  and 
not  to  ride;  but  it  made  me  think  for 
a  minute  or  two  upon  the  possibility 
of « broken  bene  or  two  if  I  chanced 
another  snch  a  cropper  as  when  I 
bad  last  ridden  Blue  Bell  over  a 
country.  As  to  the  horses,  though 
both  of  than  were  good  performers 
through '  dirt,'  they  were,  moreover, 
sound  on  their  legs  as  when  they 
were  foaled,  and  had  no  objection  to 
bearing  their  feet  rattle.  As  matter 
of  precaution,  Adam  had  brought 
new  elastic  bandages  to  take  unne- 
cessary strains  off  the  back  sinews. 

After  breakfast  we  hired  a  *  trap' 
of  the  most  nondescript  construc- 
tion, drawn  by  a  pair  of  lumber- 
necked,  slack-krinad  French  screws, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the 
course,  some  two  miles  distant  It 
did  not  come  up  to  my  idea  of  a 
steeplechase  course;  at  first  sight 
the  obstacles  looked  mere  nothings, 
bat  on  closer  examination  I  could 
see  that,  though?  in  hunting  ttee 
veriest  pin;  could*  have  jumped  any 
of  thenv  sons*  of  them  wwre  so 
ttwkwidlg  pland  or  approached  as 
to  make  them  Mdly  critical  when 
taken  at  fleotag|»oe,  especially unsa 
an  awkward  horns,  or  by »  *wnr 
that  had  no 'hands.' 

I  rattier  piqued  myself  upeo  my 
pomes  of  handling  m  house  at  a 
fence,  but  vgr  oonusttrwaB  fostered 
rather  by  the  feet  that  the  two 
horses  in  question,  on  whom  most 
of  my  late  mounts  had  been,  had 
mouths  like  silk  and  manners  like 
M-P.'s  (always  excepting  those  of 
the  Opposition  and  John  Bright, 
.upon  the  bear-garden  night  of  May 
7th,  1S6S).  The  soil  was  light  and 
sandy,  calculated  to  raise  a  consider* 
able  dust  in  Die  teeth  of  tailing 
horses,  but  making  the  going  softer 
than  Adam's  lucubrations  had  led 
me  to  anticipate.  The  fences  were 
of  all  varieties.  There  was  a  very 
low  stone  wall,  with  ditch  towards, 
taken  on  a  sharp  curve,  a  brook  of 
about  ten  feet  intersecting  the 
course,  and  thus  to  be  jumped  twice 
<eaoh  time  round,  a  poet  and  rails  of 
no  height,  but  with  a  longish  drop 


on  the  farther  side,  and  four  or  five 
ordinary  thorn  fences.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  course  there  were 
four  or  five  obstacles  of  an  anoma- 
lous and  decidedly  local  character; 
they  were  each  composed  of  a  broad 
three-foot  bank  on  the  near  side  and 
a  wide  and  deep- dug  ditch  on  the 
for  side;  no  stick  or  stone  of  any 
sort  used  in  their  composition,  but 
pure  earthworks.  If  taken  at  a 
'  fly,'  they  would  be  decidedly  the 
biggest  jumps  in  the  place,  and, 
from  the  want  of  a  very  visible 
margin  to  the  commencement  of  the 
rise  of  the  bank,  a  hone's  eye  might 
be  deceived  in  the  take  off,  or  be 
thrown  out  of  his  stride  when  hur- 
ried at  them.  By  a  hunter  accus- 
tomed to  a  bank  country,  such  as 
Surrey,  South  Berks,  Holderness, 
and  some  such  parts  of  England, 
they  would  easily  be  taken  'on  and 
off,'  but,  from  their  very  simplicity, 
they  might  well,  in  the  hurry  of 
racing,  confound  a  steeplechaser 
who  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 
The  whole  lot  of  them  lay  close 
together,  with,  on  the  average,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  be- 
tween each  of  them.  In  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  course,  of  two  miles 
in  length,  there  ware  seventeen 
fences.  The  uglieet  of  all  I  have 
Still  to  describe :  a  bond  fide  double, 
an  ordinary  hunting-fence,  but  most 
uncanny  for  steeplechasing  —  the 
first  fence  after  the  brook  on  the 
near  side  ci  the  course  to  ufo  spec- 
tators—consisting  of  a  low  post  and 
rails,  raised  bank,  and  rails  again  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bank,  by  no  means 
too  big  a  fence  for  a  fresh  horse  to 
take  in  his  stride  at  a  fly,  but  enough 
to  trip  many  a  tried  one,  or  puzzle 
a  clumsy  one  to  hop  on  and  off  at 
racing  pace.  The  'run  in'  was  a 
short  three  hundred  yards  of  grass 
up  a  stiff  incline.  By  the  time  that 
we  bad  finished  reconnoitring,  Adam 
came  up,  riding  Pirate  and  leading 
the  Blue  Bell  saddled  for  me,  and 
we  proceeded  to  give  them  a  gallop 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  over  the  light 
sandy  garden  soil  that  lay  beyond 
the  further  side  of  the  course,  and 
we  took  them,  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tice, over  the  line  of  banks  and 
fences  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
taking  a  track  parallel  to  the  course 
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and,  so  far  as  it  extended,  exactly 
similar  to  it  I  was  pleased  to  find 
how  easily  the  Blue  Bell  negotiated 
these  obstacles,  novel  though  they 
were  to  her,  running  up  to  the  top 
of  the  banks  like  a  rabbit  and  then, 
without  the  least  hang  or  pause  in 
her  stride,  dropping  herself  over 
the  ditches  beyond,  and  going  on 
instantaneously  in  her  stride.  Evi- 
dently this  sort  of  country  suited 
her,  and  unless  her  antagonists  were 
equally  au  fait  at  this  sort  of  fences 
she  would  gain  several  strides  upon 


them  each  time  they  came  round 
this  side  of  the  course. 

So  far  satisfied,  we  drove  back  to 
our  hotel,  leaving  Adam  to  follow 
slowly ;  and  I,  finding  myself  at 
scale  some  two  pounds  overweight, 
after  a  rather  loose  diet  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days,  proceeded  to* 
flannelize  and  to  '  lard  the  lean 
earth/  as  I  ran  a  couple  of  miles  in 
heavy  drift  sand  along  an  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  beach,  where  I 
hoped  to  escape  observation.  On 
my  return,  Dick  informed  us  thai 
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no  less  than  three  of  the  gendar- 
merie had  turned  out,  carefully  to 
scrutinize  my  movements  from  the 
main  road,  which  ran  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  having  watched 
me  to  the  end  of  my  performance, 
had  departed,  shaking  their  heads 
in  earnest  confabulation. 

We  abjured  the  table  d'hote  for 
the  evening,  and  patronized  an 
ornamental  cafe*  that  fronted  the 
esplanade,  such  as  it  was.  I  turned 
in  early,  for  the  sake  of  my  nerves, 
but  Dick  and  Gresswell  returned  to 
the  salons  of  the  cafe* ;  and  while  the 


former  employed  the  later  hours  in 
winning,  after  some  close  fighting, 
a  couple  of  francs  from  a  seedy- 
looking  scoundrel  at  the  'cannon1' 
game  of  billiards,  the  latter  boldly 
pitted  himself  at  £cart6  against  a 
monsieur,  who  introduced  himself 
as  'LeComte  Mayonne/and  who* 
after  cutting  and  turning  up  kings 
with  wondrous  facility  for  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  cleaned  our 
friend  out  of  eleven  hundred  francs, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  still 
further  increasing  his  plunder  by 
the     exhaustion     of     Cressweli's 
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breeches  pockets,  and  Dick's  crusty 
refusal  to  'lend  him  a  damned 
halfpenny  to  play  the  fool  with  that 
blackguard/ 

The  lacing  did  not  commence  till 
3*30  p.m.  upon  the  morrow  ;  and  the 
first  race  upon  the  programme  was 
the '  Prix  de  I'M,9  of  two  and  a  half 
miles,  in  which  Pirate  and  I  were  to 
perform.  The  result  of  this  race 
would  give  us  a  fair  inkling  into 
our  chances  for  the  second,  the  big 
race;  for  though  Pirate's  better- 
known  merits  had  caused  the  handi- 


capper  to  flatter  him  with  list  alb. 
on  his  back,  whereas  Blue  Bell 
escaped  with  iost  6 lb.  on  hers,  yet 
we  knew  well  enough  that  the  latter 
could  give  her  companion  a  stone  in 
private  at  home,  even  over  a  short 
course,  and  hold  him  safe  into  the 
bargain. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Course  (an  emi- 
grant Englishman,  formerly,  I  be- 
lieve/ the  sporting  correspondent 
and  prophet  of  a  well-known  daily 
paper,  till  sundry  defaults  in  the 
Ring  and  elsewhere  caused  him  to 
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seek  new  and  more  congenial  em- 
ployment over  Channel)  managed 
to  get  us  all  weighed  in  with  excel- 
lent punctuality.  The  field  was  not 
a  strong  one— six  starters  only. 
The  Ruffian,  an  exported  English 
steeplechaser  of  fair  middle-class 
pretensions,  carried  top  weight  at 
i2gt  alb.;  and  his  chance  would  by 
no  means  be  extinguished  by  that 
burden,  on  his  own  account,  but  for 
the  fact  that  his  new  owner,  Mon- 
sieur Fleurmont,  the  enterprising 
and  only  son  of  a  bourgeois  banker 
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of  Paris,  had  aspired  himself  to 
pilot  his  steed  to  victory,  with  about 
as  much  pretension  to  seat,  style,  or 
horsemanship  as  many  an  affluent 
tailor  or  haberdasher  who  emulously 
mounts  his  weight-carrying  hunter 
vice  the  shonboard,  and  nerves 
himself  and  his  inside  for  a  day's 
jolting  and  tumbling  with  the  West 
Kent  or  Old  Surrey  fox-hounds. 

J.  Rosse,  one  of  the  best  pro- 
fessionals from  England,  had  been 
retained  for  Amour  Propre,  a  French 
performer,  one  glance  at  whose  sus- 
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picious-looking  forelegs  seemed  to 
belie  any  hope  that  he  would  carry 
his  list  7 lb.  with  any  success  on 
such  hard  ground.  A  young  Prus- 
sian officer,  with  a  really  good  seat, 
rode  Blueboy,  a  perfect  hunter,  lately 
sold  at  TattereaU's  for  500  guineas, 
but  rather  deficient  in  pace,  and  de- 
cidedly too  *  jolly '  in  condition  to  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  a  strong-run 
race.  Two  other  light-weight  ani- 
mals of  about  selling-race  pre- 
tensions and  English  extraction, 
and  ridden  by  native  jockeys,  made 
up  the  complement  of  competitors. 

We  had  to  start  half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  stand,  come  past  it,  round 
and  in  to  the  winning-post,  avoid- 
ing the  double  and  nearer  brook  the 
first  time  by  starting  just  in  front 
of  them.  In  the  preliminary  canter 
I  noticed  Amour  Propre's  very 
tender  way  of  going,  and  augured 
ill  for  his  progress  in  some  of  the 
hard  fields ;  and  Blueboy  seemed  to 
go  too  slow  to  give  me  any  uneasi- 
ness. Monsieur  Fleurmont  gave 
me  great  hopes  from  the  energetic 
way  in  which  he  jumped  up  and 
down  in  the  saddle,  and  I  con- 
sidered the  selling  platers  already 
hors  de  combat.  There  were  two 
respectable  English  bookmakers  in 
the  enclosure,  with  whom,  at  my 
request,  Dick  obtained  30  to  10 
about  Pirate's  chances. 

We  started ;  at  the  first  fence  one 
of  the  latter,  who  had  bolted  with 
a  lead,  whipped  short  round,  shot 
his  jockey  on  to  the  further  side  of 
the  fence  without  injuring  him,  and 
threw  all  of  us  out  except  Blueboy 
and  the  other  plater.  J.  Bosse 
blasphemed  horribly  as  we  got 
straight  with  all  speed,  and  took 
the  obstacle  almost  standing,  neck 
and  neck,  just  landing  clear  of  the 
brains  of  the  dismounted  jockey, 
who  was  foolishly  trying  to  scramble 
out  of  the  ditch,  instead  of  lying 
still  till  we  had  cleared  him.  The 
Bufflan  followed  us  close,  passed  us 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  next 
field,  his  head  well  down,  pulling 
like  a  grampus,  his  jockey  with  one 
foot  out  of  the  stirrup  and  a  tight 
hold  of  the  breastplate.  The  pace 
was  fairly  good,  and  Blueboy  and 
the  plater  came  back  to  us  before 
we  had  gone  a  mile.  Amour  Propre 


jumped  very  tenderly,  losing  grown! 
each  time  he  landed;  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  first  brook 
Buffian  was  in  front,  myself  second, 
and  the  rest  close  up  behind.  The 
plater,  who  was  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  pace,  chanced  the  next  fence, 
and  came  a  '  burster'  to  the  ground ; 
Monsieur  Fleurmont,  who  by  this 
time  had  begun  to  gain  control  over 
Buffian,  seemed  so  pleased  at  his 
ascendancy,  that  he  stuck  in  his 
spurs  vigorously  and  shoved  the 
old  horse  along  at  increased  pace, 
soon  tailing  off  Blueboy,  who  fenced 
superbly,  and  Amour  Propre,  who 
went  as  tenderly  as  a  cat  on  oyster- 
shells.  Old  Pirate  was  pulling 
hard  at  the  last  brook,  and  the  Ruf- 
fian's tail  was  beginning  to  elevate 
itself:  he  floundered  a  little  on 
landing,  and  while  his  jockey  was 
scrambling  back  from  his  neck  to 
the  saddle  I  made  up  ground,  and 
was  close  at  his  quarters  as  we 
reached  the  formidable  double.  I 
pulled  the  old  grey  together  at  a 
reduced  pace,  that  he  might  take  it 
cleanlv,  on  and  off.  The  French- 
man Kicked  away  at  old  Buffian, 
shook  his  elbows,  slacked  his  rein, 
and  charged  to  do  it  in  a  fly.  Of 
course  the  poor  old  beast,  dead 
blown,  could  not  rise  to  it:  he 
struck  the  near  rail,  chested  the 
bank,  rolled  in  a  heap  sideways 
through  the  next  rail,  blundering- 
forwards  la  my  left  at  the  same 
moment,  rast  in  time  to  shove  his 
head  under  Pirate's  hoofs  as  the 
latter  dropped  neatly  off  the  bank 
over  the  further  rail,  and  to- 
bring  us  both  staggering  and  scram- 
bling to  earth  a  dozen  yards  further 
on.  The  Frenchman,  with  his  leg 
imprisoned  under  Buffian,  who  was 
too  blown  to  stir  yet  awhile,  shouted 
like  a  maniac.  The  crowd  cheered 
and  shrieked  with  delight  at  the 
catastrophe.  I  had  held  tight  to 
old  Pirate's  reins,  and  was  not  long 
in  getting  back  to  the  saddle,  but 
before  I  could  sit  down  and  set  him 
going  again  Blueboy  and  Amour 
Propre  were  past  me,  sailing  six 
lengths  away.  Pirate  raced  over 
the  next  two  fences  in  first-rate 
style  and  charged  the  last  fence  but 
one,  a  deep  drop,  alongside  of  Amour 
Propre,  whose  tender  legs  could  not 
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stand  this  last  infliction  at  in- 
creased pace,  and  down  the  old 
sinner  came,  shaking  Bosse  con- 
siderably. The  Prussian,  who  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  I  had  hoped,  was 
shoving  Blueboy  along  at  a  better 
pace  than  I  gave  the  animal  credit 
of  possessing,  evidently  determined 
to  make  no  waiting  race  of  it.  Pirate 
took  the  last  fence  a  couple  of 
lengths  in  the  rear,  and  then,  an- 
swering at  first  to  my  call  upon 
him,  stretched  his  neck  and  shot 
up  in  a  hundred  yards  to  Blueboy's 
girths;  but  the  cheering  of  the 
crowd  as  we  came  close  to  the  stand 
seemed  to  recall  former  races  and 
punishment  to  his  memory  and 
to  evoke  his  sulky  temper;  lay- 
ing his  ears  back,  he  would  try  no 
more,  and  was  beaten  a  length  by 
the  judge's  fiat  The  performance 
was  not  a  bad  one,  considering 
his  fall  and  disappointment  at  the 
start,  but  no  doubt  he  could  have 
won  easily  had  his  heart  only  been 
in  the  right  place  in  the  last  dozen 
strides. 

Disappointed  though  we  all  were 
at  our  failure  in  this  race,  the  form 
of  Blue  Bell,  as  compared  through 
Pirate's  capabilities,  looked  good 
enough  to  give  us  great  hopes  for 
the  next  race. 

Dick,  knowing  so  well  Pirate's 
uncertain  temper,  had  trusted  him 
with  no  money  of  his  own ;  Cress- 
well,  who  had  replenished  his 
finances  by  drawing  eight  hundred 
fames  from  me,  had  the  pleasure 
of  handing  over  two  hundred  of  the 
same  to  his  friend  the  Count,  who 
had  cordially  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance on  the  course  in  the  morning, 
had  professed  himself  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  'Le  Sport/  and 
had  in  the  most  accommodating 
manner  laid  the  odds  against  the 
grey  to  a  point  longer  than  those 
currently  offered  by  the  English 
bookmakers  in  the  Ring. 

A  local  race  of  no  direct  interest 
to  ourselves,  except  for  the  multi- 
tudinous 'croppers'  which  it  evoked, 
came  next  for  decision.  Then  followed 
the  jritee  de  resistance  of  the  whole 
meeting,  the '  Grand  Prix  de  Douce- 
Tflte/ 

Out  of  thirty-seven  horses  handi- 
capped for  the  event,  twenty-two 
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11 
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11 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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had  accepted,  and  a  baker's  dozen 
of  the  same  now  came  to  the  post, 
set  forth  on  the  card  as  follows  :— 


1.  The  Duke  of  Aram's  Beelzebub 

2.  Nat.  B.  Robinson's  Merry  Lad 

3.  Mons.  Rousillon's  Coup  Juste  • 

4.  Coup  d'CEil. 

5.  The  Duke  of  Arran's  Maynooth 

6.  Le  Comte  de  Margauz's  Epsom 

Downs 

7.  Mons.  Henry's  Canaille      .     . 

8.  Mr.  J.  D&udVs  Coversdde.      . 

9.  Le Vioomte  de  Canazou's  Crayon 

10.  Mr.  Frank 's  Blue  Bell    . 

11.  Mons.  Burke's  Garry owen. 

12.  Comte  de  Vellane's  La  Gloire  . 

13.  Mons.  Morrette's  Vanity  .     . 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  list,  many 
of  the  horses  were  of  English  birth 
and  nomenclature ;  all  were  of  Eng- 
lish  blood.  The  owners  also  com- 
prised many  English  as  well  as  con- 
tinental sportsmen.  The  riders, 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  3,  6,  and 
7,  who  were  steered  by  their  owners, 
were  all  ridden  by  natives  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  owner  of 
No.  11,  though  designating  himself 
a  Monsieur,  was  an  acclimatised 
Irishman.  The  Simon  Pure  of  the 
Duke  of  Arran's  two  was  Maynooth, 
who  was  ridden  by  a  '  gentleman ' 
rider,  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  whe- 
ther of  professionals  or  otherwise, 
that  could  be  found  anywhere ;  but 
whose  claims  to  the  real  title  of '  gen- 
tleman '  rider  were,  according  to  the 
notions  of  some  of  us,  if  not  of  the 
Grand  National  Steeple-chase  Com- 
mittee of  England,  to  say  the  least, 
open  to  criticism.  True,  he  had 
ridden  a  winner  of  the  Liverpool, 
and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
stable  of  a  certain  sporting  peer, 
whose  repute,  whether  social  or 
moral,  was  none  of  the  most  exalted. 
And  'Mr.  James'  could,  when 
wanted,  'stop '  a  horse  with  a  skill 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  best 
rope-trick  performer  among  pro- 
fessionals, if  we  may  judge  from  the 
eccentric  running  of  this  identical 
Liverpool  winner  in  '  Mr.  James's ' 
hands  during  the  autumn  previous 
to  the  victory;  and  Mr.  James, 
though  precluded  by  his  denomina- 
tion of  'gentleman'  from  legally 
claiming  any  remuneration  for  his 
services,  which  it  must  be  con- 
ic a 
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fessed  were  always  worth  having, 
was  not  by  any  means  above  taking 
indirect  pay  for  his  mounts.  As  a 
matter  of  course  his  'expenses' 
were  allowed  him,  and  those  on  a 
most  liberal  scale.  The  usual  way  of 
squaring  accounts  with  him  was  for 
his  employer  for  the  time  being  to 

Sut  him  on  a  pony  (25?.)  to  a  shil- 
ng  upon  his  mount,  or  to  back  the 
horse  for  him  for  aio/.  note,  which 
ioLf  in  the  event  of  the  bet  being 
lost,  Mr.  James  was,  as  an  un- 
derstood thing,  never  expected  to 
pay.  One  unsophisticated  owner  of 
horses,  to  wit,  my  friend  the  farmer, 
of  whom  I  spoke  a  few  pages  back, 
obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  James 
to  ride  for  him  a  farmers*  race. 
Estimating  that  functionary  by  his 
official  designation  rather  than  by 
his  real  character,  he  never  dreamt 
of  insulting  him  by  offers  of  pay- 
ment, thanked  him  with  great  em- 
pressement  for  undertaking  the 
mount,  and  offered  to  show  him 
such  hospitality  as  his  farm  at  the 
Old  Grange  could  afford,  (good  cheer, 
as  I  can  prove  from  experience). 
Mr.  James,  with  nonchalance,  de- 
clined the  proffer  of  a  bed  and  pro- 
vender, and  intimated  his  intention 
of  taking  up  his  quarters  at  a  first- 
class  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Just  before  the  bell  for  saddling 
rang,  Mr.  James  requested  the  loan 
of  a  10/.  note  from  the  farmer,  which 
was  of  course  instantaneously  com- 
plied with.  The  race  was  won,  and 
the  farmer  pleased,  although  the 
latter  opened  his  eyes  slightly  at 
receiving  by  post,  a  day  or  two 
later,  abill  as  long  as  his  arm  from 
the  landlord  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 

sent  in  to  Mr.  C '  by  Mr.  James' 

directions.'  He  paid  it  without 
demur,  assuming  such  dealings  to 
be  the  custom  with  '  these  genlmen 
riders.'  Nay,  more,  highly  esteem- 
ing the  skill  and  jockeyship  of  Mr. 
James,  he  made  a  farther  request 
for  the  favour  of  similar  services  a 
week  later.  While  weighing  in,  Mr. 
James,  as  on  the  previous  occasion, 
made  his  request  for  the  loan  of 
another  10J.  note,  and  the  farmer, 
while  complying  to  oblige  his  friend, 
remarked  that  this  farther  sum 
made  up  20J.  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced. 


'Eh,  what?'  quoth  Mr.  James. 

'I  thought  I  lent  you  another  10?., 
sir,  the  last  time  you  were  so  good 

as  to  ride  for  me  at ,  and  then 

this  will  make  20Z. ;  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  the  advance,  Fm  sure, 
sir,  if  it  is  of  any  convenience  to 
you.' 

'Ten  pounds,  ehl  advanced?' 
said  Mr.  James,  in  astonishment; 
'didn't  I  win  the  Clayhithe  Stakes 
for  you  that  day  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  you  did,  sir ;  my  duty 
to  you,  and  right  well  you  rode  too ; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  do  as  well 
again  this  time.' 

'  Well,  then,  if  I  won,  what  the 

d 1  more  do  you  want?'  and  the 

worthy  farmer,  opening  his  eyes  and 
mouth  wider  than  ever,  held  his 
peace  and  said  no  more.  He  assisted 
his  gentleman-jockey  to  carry  his 
cloths  and  weights  to  the  paddock, 
and  saddled  in  solemn  silence.  Mr. 
James  differed  with  the  farmer  as 
to  the  qualities  of  the  horse  he  was 
riding,  and  though  requested  to 
*  come  through  strong '  a  mile  from 
home,  made  a  waiting  race  to  the 
last  fence,  and  was  beaten  for  speed 
in  the  .run  in.  A  new  light  came 
into  the  farmer's  agricultural  brain, 
and  as  he  informed  me  a  few 
months  later,  when,  to  his  then 
surprise  I  declined  his  offer  of  re- 
imbursement of  travelling  expenses 
when  I  had  come  to  a  suburban 
meeting  to  ride  for  him, '  Such  jocks 
as  that  Muster  James  cost  a  deal 
more  than  area!  professional,  and 
won't  ride  to  orders  after  all.  They 
know  too  much  for  me.' 

Maynooth  was  made  the  favourite 
at  5  to  2  for  the  race.  Vanity,  Merry 
Lad,  and  Crayon  were  also  fancied 
by  the  public.  Blue  Bell  started  at 
a  fair  price,  of  10  and  12  to  1,  and 
I  put  on  her  more  than  I  usually 
risked  upon  a  race,  20I.,  in  confi- 
dence, and  on  the  strength  of  the 
long  price.  Except  by  our  clique 
she  was  hardly  backed  at  all,  but 
one  of  the  bookmakers,  who  had 
seen  her  run  on  a  previous  occasion, 
rather  'saved'  upon  her,  suspect- 
ing her  merits,  and  prevented  her 
standing  at  even  a  longer  price,  as 
she  might  well  have  done  consider- 
ing how  little  money  really  was  in- 
vested upon  her. 
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Gresswell,  disdaining  a  shave  of 
my  ii  to  i,  accepted  a  liberal 
3000  francs  to  200  from  his  friencl 
the  Count,  who  professed  himself 
anxious  to  give  his  'cher  ami  sa 
revanche'  for  his  losses  hitherto. 
Adam  and  Dick  superintended  my 
weighing-in  and  saddling,  and  Blue 
Bell  was  so  cocky  that  she  nearly 
brained  an  inquisitive  monsieur 
who  was  prying  in  the  vicinity  of 
her  heels  just  at  the  critical  moment 
when  Adam  tickled  her  in  tighten- 
ing the  surcingle. 

We  had  to  go  once  round  and 
three-quarters  round,  starting  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  winning-posts, 
crossing  each  brook  twice,  and  the 
double  twice  also. 

Beelzebub  made  the  running  at  a 
tremendous  pace  for  the  first  two 
miles,  to  serve  his  stable-companion 
Maynooth,  who  delighted  in  a 
strong-run  race.  The  latter  and 
myself  lay  close  together  all  through 
the  first  round,  well  up  in  the  front 
rank,  and  casualties  to  Garryowen, 
Crayon,  Coup  Juste,  and  Epsom 
Downs,  the  rider  of  the  latter  of 
which  cut  a  pure  *  voluntary '  at  the 
first  brook,  reduced  the  dimensions 
of  the  field  somewhat  The  pace 
told  upon  most  of  the  others ;  and 
by  the  time  that  Beelzebub  resigned 
the  lead  to  his  companion,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  home,  there 
were  only  the  favourite,  Merry  Lad, 
myself,  and  Vanity  left  in  the  race; 
the  rest  had  either  fallen,  lost  their 
riders,  or  pulled  up  from  hopeless 
pursuit.  The  earth -banks  and 
ditches,  which  I  have  described 
before,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
course,  had  favoured  Blue  Bell  im- 
mensely in  the  first  round,  so  much 
ao  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  pace 
at  which  she  negotiated  them 
brought  her  up  alongside  of  Beel- 
zebub, from  which  position  I  pulled 
her  back  so  soon  as  we  again  en- 
countered the  more  ordinary  fences. 
As  we  approached  them  the  second 
time,  I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  in- 
crease the  pace  and  take  advantage 
of  her  aptitude;  and  closing  with 
Maynooth  at  the  first  bank,  had 
gained  a  couple  of  lengths  of  him 
before  he  had  landed  and  got  again 
into  his  strida  The  'gentleman 
rider'  set  him  going,  and  he  was  at 


my  girths  by  the  next  bank,  but  the 
same  process  was  repeated  at  each 
bank,  and  by  the  time  the  last  was 
cleared  and  we  were  in  full  sail  for 
the  brook,  I  had  a  lead  of  three 
lengths,  and  Maynooth  was  none  the 
better  to  the  pace  at  which  he  had 
been  pushed  in  the  small  enclosures 
to  make  up  for  lost  ground  after 
each  landing.  He  and  Vanity  now 
made  a  push  to  collar  me,  and 
landed  over  the  brook  not  a  length 
in  my  rear,  themselves  neck  and 
neck.  We  reached  the  double,  on 
and  off  which  Blue  Bell  hopped 
like  a  cat 

'  Out  of  the  way  there,'  hailed 
James  to  Bosse,  who  was  riding 
Vanity,  as,  with  all  the  importance 
of  a  Liverpool  winner  riding  a 
duke's  favourite,  he  picked  his  place 
on  the  bank,  slightly  in  Vanity's 
track,  and  expected  the  latter  to 
make  way  for  him. 

'  See  you  d — d  first,'  quoth  Bosse, 
stolidly,  as  they  both  rose  to  it  half 
a  length  in  my  rear,  on  the  whip 
hand,  amid  the  yells  of  the  French 
canaille,  and  cannoned  heavily 
against  each  other  as  they  landed, 
Vanity  blundering  clean  on  to  her 
head,  and  Maynooth  bounding  off  on 
to  Blue  Bell,  saving  himself  from  a 
fall  but  nearly  spilling  us  instead. 
We  both  got  to  work  again  at  once, 
Mavnooth  a  length  ahead,  Vanity 
losing  a  good  three  lengths  by  the 
catastrophe,  and  coming  on  along- 
side of  Merry  Lad.  By  the  next  two 
fences  I  had  made  up  my  lost 
ground,  and  shooting  a  neck  in 
front  as  we  came  to  the  last  fence, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
James  was  hard  at  work  upon  his 
horse  to  enable  him  to  hold  his 
own.  Blue  Bell  had  lots  left  in  her, 
and  quitting  him  without  an  effort 
in  the  straight,  galloped  home  an 
easy  winner  by  two  lengths,  with 
hardly  a  spur -mark  upon  her; 
Merry  Lad  and  Vanity  third  and 
fourth,  but  each  pulling  up  after 
the  last  fence. 

Old  Adam  relaxed  his  stolid  fea- 
tures to  a  smile  of  welcome  as  he 
met  Blue  Bell  to  lead  her  back  to 
the  enclosure,  where  I  weighed  in 
all  right,  and  received  the  chagrined 
congratulations  of  one  or  two  of  the 
French  stewards. 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  James,  having  also 
weighed  in,  found  himself  furiously 
assailed  by  the  aggrieved  rider  of 
Vanity,  who,  though  a  lighter  weight 
than  the  gentleman  rider,  was  a 
wiry  sort  of  customer,  full  of  pluck, 
and  went  at  his  enemy  like  a  fight- 
ing-cock, planting  well  between  the 
eyes,  and  splitting  his  nether  lip 
before  they  were  separated.  Bosse 
loudly  inveighed  against  James's  un- 
justifiable jostle,  which,  he  averred, 
alone  prevented  him  from  winning 
(not  that  I  think  he  could  have  had 
any  chance  against  Blue  Bell,  who 
won  with  plenty  of  weight  in  hand), 
and  stigmatized  James  as  'one  of 
they  "gen'leman"  thieves  as  takes 
the  braid  out  of  our  mouths.' 

M.  Morrette,  for  whom  Bosse  had 
ridden,  being  one  of  the  stewards, 
the  arm  of  the  law  was  not  called  in, 
and  order  was  restored;  Bosse  led 
away  in  conversation  by  his  em- 
ployer, and  James  provided  with 
towel  and  cold  water  to  repair  da- 
mages. . 

The  '  Ring/  such  as  it  was,  won 
largely  by  the  victory  of  Blue  Bell ; 
for  our  clique,  who  alone  backed 
her,  were  but  modest  speculators. 
M.  Morrette  was  eager  to  buy  her, 
but  my  enthusiasm  for  her  pre- 
vented my  accepting  his  liberal  offer 
of  nearly  eighteen  thousand  francs 
for  her;  however,  the  aflair  led  to  a 
deal,  and,  before  the  day  was  out, 
Dick  and  I  disposed  of  old  Pirate, 
whose  currish  temper  had  not  struck 
M.  Morrette'a  observation  so  much 
as  his  style  of  galloping  and  really 
fair  performance  in  the  first  race, 
under  the  difficulties  of  a  foil  for 
which  he  was  not  to  blame,  and  a 
disappointment  to  boot  at  the  first 
fence.  Dick  protested  that  he  was 
such  an  uncertain  brute  that  though 
sometimes  he  might  win  by  a  mile, 
yet  that  if  a  donkey  got  alongside  of 
him  in  the  last  hundred  yards,  he 
would  lay  his  ears  back  and  refuse 


to  try.  After  a  lair  amount  of  hag- 
gling, we  considered  ourselves  well-, 
rid  of  the  horse  at  fifteen  thousand 
francs  (600Z.),  infinitely  more  than, 
he  would  ever  have  fetched  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  clear  saving  of  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  him  home  again. 

The  rest  of  the  racing  had  little 
interest  for  us,  and  before  the  race 
was  done  we  turned  to  leave  the 
course,  having  at  last  found  Cress- 
well,  who  had  been  missing  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and,  on  his  appear- 
ance, we  elicited  by  degrees  the 
fact  that,  to  his  *  disgust,  his 
friend  the  Comte  was  rum  at  by 
the  time  that  I  had  weighed  in, 
having  left  his  side  for  a  minute  as 
I  passed  the  post,  to  'speak  to  a 
lady/  and  been  invisible  ever  since. 
His  suspicions  having  been  at  last 
aroused  by  the  non-appearance  of 
his  friend  and  his  three  thousand 
francs,  he  had  appealed  to  a  com- 
missary of  police,  who,  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  personnel  of  the 
Count,  informed  Oresswell  that  he 
had  been  sold  by  a  well-known 
'  escroc'  who,  if  he  would  attend  to 
prosecute,  should  be  duly  captured 
and  punithed ;  for  the  French  law — 
better  in  this  respect  than  our  own 
— punishes '  welshing'  as  fraud,  in- 
stead of  tacitly  endorsing  it,  as  do 
our  authorities  of  Great  Britain. 
However,  no  news  of  the  'eaaroc' 
were  forthcoming  by  the  morrow; 
and  deeming  that  *le  jeu  ne  vaut 
pas  la  efaandelle/  we  left  him  in 
peace,  and  returned  to  Paris  by  an 
afternoon  train :  thence,  after  an  idle 
evening  in  the  Mabille,  a  morning 
start  for  the  coast,  and  brisk  north- 
west breeze  that  disturbed  our  in- 
testinal equilibrium  more  than  we 
bargained  for,  of  our  day's  sojourn 
at  Long's,  inspection  of  central 
fires  and  cartridges,  previous  to  a 
journey  by  the  'Limited/  for  the 
campaign  of  the  12th,  perscribere 
longum  est. 
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PEEPS  about  the  Open  are  inte- 
resting but  contradictory.  In- 
specting the  Great  Pyramid  is  mono- 
tonous and  easily-compassed  work 
in  comparison.  The  traveller,  with 
lamp  and  guide  in  a 'great  theatre 
such  as  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  must 
on  the  very  threshold  look  closely 
to  his  feet,  for  he  quits  the  domain 
of  friendly  daylight,  like  Columbus, 
on  a  queer  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
he  tempts  darkness  and  dangers  of 
no  less  insidious  and  formidable 
character.  Terrors  await  him  in  a 
theatre  as  in  the  realm  of  the 
gnomes,  or  in  the  winding  passages 
of  a  wild  feudal  castle,  mighty  in 
rte  brooding  recesses.  He  dives 
into  hidden,  deep  recesses  of 
seemingly  endless  vaults,  where 
gigantic  water-pipes,  of  a  certain 
dusky  gloss,  lie  wreathed  and  curled 
about  like  snakes.  Here  he  lights 
upon  the  nearer  or  remoter  glitter 
of  some  tinselled  scene,  answering 
with  the  instant  and  feint  glow  to 
the  coruscating,  inquisitive  sum- 
mons of  the  passing  lantern.  Shining 
gems  suggest  treasures  which  black 
serpents  lie  supinely  guarding. 
Quitting  this  eternal  'property 
realm  of  darkness  and  of  night'  the 
explorer  mounts  to  the  singular 
*  barrel-loft/ and  he  therein  gropes 
his  way  as  amidst  the  pulleys  and 
the  cordage  of  some  first-rate  line- 
of-battle  ship.  Through  traps  in 
the  roof  he  looks  down  upon  a  dimi- 
nished world  below.  He  must  twist 
himself  through  a  network  of  ropes 
and  pass  in  array  the  series  of  sus- 
pended beams  extending  through 
three  lofty  stories.  All  forms  an 
apparent  tangle,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  ropes  of  the  'Plying 
Dutchman'  would  cease  to  be  a 
puzzle.  The  traveller  must  shudder 
along  dizzy  single-plank  bridges  at 
an  awful  height  He  must  essay  a 
line  of  yet  more  awful  slenderness 
for  his  feet  than  a  single  pine  laid 
for  a  pass  betwiit  mountain-peaks 
amidst  clouds.  He  traces  indeed 
something  that  suggests  the  spider- 
work  architecture  of  a  dream,  with 
genii  as  the  propelling  and  the  not- 
to-be-contradicted  force.    Painfully 


must  he  insert  himself  between 
scissor-like  beams  at  the  risk  of 
the  sudden  closing  through  him  of 
the  gleaming  glaives ;  and  he  must 
struggle  into  recesses  which  the 
unguided  eye  would  never  have 
discovered,  but  through  which  he 
finds  the  only  outlet  to  escape.  He 
must  peer,  with  his  handkerchief 
over  his  nose,  like  some  neophyte 
Basselas,  into  grim  iron  tanks  like 
caldrons  for  crocodiles,  and  he  must 
essay  the  perspective  of  Egyptian- 
like, interminable  store-reoms, 
choked  with  the  forgotten  glories 
of  the  spectacles  of  the  bygone 
time. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  at  last, 
wearied  with  constant  but  most  de- 
vious locomotion,  he  finds  himself 
once  more  approaching  daylight,  he 
will  be  told,  and  with  truth,  that 
he  has  seen  a  good  deal,  but  that 
he  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  one- 
half  of  the  wonders  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opera;  and  by  the  time  that  the 
querist  reaches  the  stage-door  and 
descries  the  familiar,  welcome  street 
again  he  will  feel  that  he  does  not 
understand  one-quarter  of  the  vivify- 
ing system  which  is  at  work  in  the 
immense  establishment,  waking  it  ail 
to  the  daily  life  the  effects  of  which 
we  with  so  much  pleasure  witness 
safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  orchestra. 
For  the  orchestra  line  is  a  rigid  line 
which  divides  the  real  from  the 
aerial  world — the  world  of  facts 
from  the  world  of  fancy. 

The  feelings  of  an  imaginative  or 
contemplative  person  are  entirely 
dissimilar  when  he  is  before  or  be- 
hind the  scenes  at  a  theatre.  A 
single  door,  a  step,  makes  all  the 
difference.  Wax-lights  and  white 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  carpets  and 
carriages,  give  place  to  aust  and 
devils,  to  cobwebs,  canvas,  and  car- 
penters. You  have  left  the  realm 
of  silks  and  perfumes,  and  are  now 
in  that  of  water-jugs  and  pewter 
pots.  Behind  that  silk-covered  door 
is  a  workshop,  all  dishabille,  paper 
caps,  and  grimy  hands,  with  inter- 
jected respectability.  The  change 
is  sudden.  Ton  have  no  middle 
world  of  preparation  between  a  May- 
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fair  drawing-room  and  aWhitechapel 
factory. 

That  phrase  '  behind  the  scenes,' 
applied  indeed  as  it  can  be  to  all 
the  soenes  of  civilised  life  and  to 
all  the  double-sided  personal  history 
which  men  lead  in  the  world,  con- 
veys much,  but  it  will  never  hint 
the  strangeness  and  the  dinginess  of 
the  half  of  a  theatre  behind  the  car- 
tain.  Even  the  initiated,  though  as 
it  were  '  to  the  manner  born/  do 
not  altogether  get  oyer  the  dif- 
ference. You  sink  suddenly  in  the 
transfer  two-score  degrees  in  yonr 
estimation  of  a  theatre.  If  seeing 
things  on  the  wrong  side  be  a  plea- 
sure, this  is  surely  such.  Suppose 
a  grand  picture  in  its  great  gold 
frame  be  suddenly  turned,  and  you 
are  set  to  view  the  wood  and  black 
canvas,  such  is  the  reverse  of  the 
medal  of  a  theatre— all  gold  on  the 
one  side,  all  mould  on  the  other. 
Narrow  passages  with  smoky  ceil- 
ings and  walls  of  no  colour  in  par- 
ticular—which means  of  any  colour 
— rings  of  black  surrounding  the 
gas,  each  jet  now  burning,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, in  a  little  wicker  globe  as 
it  looks;  blank  doors  on  which 
paint  is  a  tradition,  rattling  door- 
handles of  green  brass,  convoluted 
gas-pipes  (rusty  and  crusty),  and 
fractured  white  plaster  here  and 
there  gashed,  and  here  and  there 
disclosing  the  ribs  of  lath;  bare 
floors,  obscure  glass,  and  a  general 
impression  as  of  an  old  house  with- 
out any  furniture  in  it— this  is  what 
a  theatre  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain.  You  look  and  wonder  what 
inestimable  values  there  must  be 
to  protect  with  those  ostentatiously 
paraded  firemen's  buckets,  lettered 
'  T.  B.  D.  L./  'T.  R.  0.  a/  or  «  H. 
M.T/ 

We  advise  no  stranger  to  prove 
these  recesses  without  a  guide,  and 
unless  he  be  present,  past  Mr. 
Sprules  the  hall-keeper,  on  properly 
authorised  business,  otherwise  a 
cold  fear  will  seize  him,  and,  like 
Sancho,  the  wings  of  his  spirit  will 
droop.  He  will  surmise  an  accuser 
in  every  face.  A  stranger  in  the 
private  part  of  a  theatre  betrays 
himself.  Like  Gassio,  he  is  '  known 
by  his  gait'    He  is  in  a  new  world ; 


he  is '  taken  aback/  as  the  nauticals 
call  it,  in  his  endeavours  to  make 
out  the  odd  sort  of  place  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  He  feels  that  he 
ought  to  have  no  business  in  that 
queer  place.  A  great  theatre  is  like 
tbe  War  Office  without  the  war,  and 
like  Chelsea  Hospital  without  the 
pensioners.  You  have  all  sorts  of 
lights— all  light,  half  light,  no  light 
You  have  daylight  when  you  ap- 
proach doors  or  descry  windows,, 
gaslight  when  you  intertwine  among- 
passages  or  ascend  barrack-like 
staircases,  knocking  your  head 
against  low  ceilings,  tapping  for 
the  expected  invitation  to  enter  at 
wrong  doors  whence  strange  appa- 
ritions disclose  a  head  to  somebody 
else,  perhaps  when  you  have  gone 
on  or  are  out  of  sight;  perhaps  half 
a  mile,  as  it  were,  oft;  You  puzzle 
amongst  odd  nookB  and  unexpected 
corners,  thinking  that  you  have  got 
into  all  sorts  of  buildings  at  once, 
from  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Tabernacle;  and  here 
and  were  the  effect  is  of  a  cobbler's 
stall,  'serving  for  parlour  and 
kitchen  and  all/  or  ball  You  move 
about  with  much  the  same  distrust 
as  you  would  in  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  where  you  are  not  sure  an 
incoherent,  uncomfortable  surprise 
may  not  await  at  tbe  next  turning, 
or  a  maniac  rush  out,  saluting  you 
with  a  thrust  in  the  ribs,  with  an 
instant  after  his  ultra-polite  'beg 
your  pardon.'  Avenues  promise  a 
way  through  them  but 

'  Break  it  to  the  hope.' 

You  come  upon  dark  steps  which 
lead  you  up  apparently  only  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  you  down  again. 
Vou  discover  to  your  astonishment 
that  the  entrance  to  rooms  is  through 
cupboards,  and  in  opening  an  appa- 
rently stately  dining-room  door  you 
suddenly  come  upon  a  tireless  fire- 
place in  your  face.  All  the  designs 
of  building  seem  inverted  in  this 
literal  wild '  House  that  Jack  built* 
The  constructors  appear  to  have 
been  seized  with  the  'Bricklayer's 
Delirium/  if  physicians  admit  such 
a  disease,  and  to  have  left  off  every* 
thing  just  at  the  moment  of  com- 
pletion, and  to  have  essayed  upon 
something  else  exactly  at  the  wrong 
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end  of  it  Crazy  furniture,  crippled 
furniture,  upholstery  worn  to  skin 
and  bone,  and  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  things  which  were  once 
of  use  bat  which  are  now  mere 
lumber  are  scattered  in  all  parts. 
You  stumble  over  chairs  and  tables 
in  the  most  ridiculous  places;  a 
sofii  perhaps  in  a  cellar  and  a  broom 
amidst  satins.  As  you  walk  about 
a  theatre  your  observations  in  the 
daytime  are  only  disturbed  by  the 
mumble  of  distant  conversation, 
whether  in  the  heavens  or  deep 
down  below  you  cannot  tell.  A 
great  chapel-bell  will  toll  or  a  spar- 
row twitter.  Loud  laughs  assail 
from  round  corners:  you  will  occa- 
sionally encounter  dim  figures  sing- 
ing an  intermittent  snatch  from  an 
opera,  indulging  in  exaggerated 
flourishes —  * 

■And  nucent  tenon  abort  excursions  try.' 

A  shrill,  affected  scream,  half  real 
half  unreal,  from  a  female  voice 
startles  now  and  then  in  the  dark, 
and  you  are  struck  with  surprise  at 
a  rush-bottom  chair  placed  upright 
in  a  doorway  sometimes.  Achivalric 
or  knightly  suggestion  is  possibly 
gleaned  from  the  sight  of  a  pro- 
perty-banner spotted  with  hazy 
spangles,  and  standing  upright  in 
the  angle  of  some  passage  that  may 
lead  (for  we  are  in  Mr.  Bradwell's 
Property  Realm)  from  the  Pyramids 
to  Polly  Hopkins's. 

The  Opera  stage  during  perform- 
ance at  night  is  the  strangest  and 
the  most  exciting  spectacle  possible. 
Look  around  and  you  wili  perceive 
the  components  of  the  most  singular 
world  in  tbe  liveliest  action  about 
you.  Your  back  is  to  the  dark  cur- 
tain, which  undulates  in  the  draught 
which  comes  from  the  front  of  the 
house.  It  is  as  an  enormous  dusky 
sail,  the  summit  of  which  is  con- 
cealed in  theatrical  grey  clouds 
through  which  the  gas-comets  flash. 
Looking  up  you  distinguish  in  the 
roof  a  sort  of  misty  sky  of  gas, 
crossing  which  you  discover  mon- 
ster beams  of  dark  wood  extending 
to  an  unknown  distance  like  the 
flaming  yards  of  a  ship;  for  the 
places  of  these  antennae  are  marked 
out  by  long  lines  of  gas  jets  all 
flaring  and  brilliant    Suspended  to 


ropes  are  lowered,  to  different  dis- 
tances, the  rows  of  lights  technically 
called  the  'gas-battens/  Pulleys 
creak,  tackles  are  stretched  in  web- 
like confusion  to  the  right  and  left. 
We  have  all  the  bustle  and  all  the 
complicate  and  cumbrous  machinery 
of  a  factory  at  busiest  work  out  of 
the  season  of  work,  namely,  at  night, 
by  torchlight  Huge  iron  wind- 
lasses, with  their  revolving  wheels, 
click  like  so  many  capstans  to  the 
distant,  dull-sounding  scrapes  of  the 
fiddles  in  the  orchestra.  Phantoms, 
of  scenes  ascend,  by  invisible  agency, 
in  a  dusky  red  light  which  looks  a 
cloud  pulsating  in  its  alternations 
of  fog  and  flame  from  over  the 
'Valley  of  a  Hundred  Fires.'  These 
are  the  '  cloths/  which  rise  with  a 
slow,  majestic  motion  to  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  barrels.  One  behind 
the  other,  each  disclosing  flatly  as 
the  other  withdraws,  up  they  go  ; 
and  on  either  hand  at  the  margin  of 
the  stage  and  among  a  crowd  of 
people  you  discover  the  '  wing-lad- 
ders/ which  are  a  series  of  tall  lad- 

Mer-like  frames,  black  with  the  gas 
and  the  dust  of  unnumbered  seasons. 
Lengths  of  gas-hose,  brass '  connec- 
tions/ rows  of  bright  starry  lights, 
blue  clouds  and  amber  strips   of 

.  water,  the  columns  of  a  cathedral 
(for 'Robert  le  Diablo'),  the  stems 
of  a  pine-forest  (for  'Der  Fries- 
ehutz'),  property  statues  with  flat 
noses  and  one  staring  and  perhaps 
one  hazy  eye  (for  'Zampa'  or  '  Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera'),  yawning  traps, 
opening  in  the  floor  with  a  grind, 
through  which  strange  voices 
hoarsely  issue,  stray  rocks  dismem- 
bered, to  the  contradiction  of  all 
geological  truth,  from  their  appro- 
priate group— a  very  kaleidoscope 
of  a  world  all  this  constitutes. 

Carpenters  in  corduroy,  grimy 
gasmen,  and  people  as  if  from  out 
of  tbe  street,  intermingle  with  gen- 
tlemen with  their  hats  in  their 
hands  and  in  full  evening  dress. 
As  adjuncts  in  the  crowd  behind 
the  scenes,  and  keeping  on  the 
outskirt  of  the  scene,  may  be 
mentioned  potboys  and  perhaps  a 
fairy  with  a  silver  star  in  her  fore- 
head, broad-faced  gods  with  a  ge- 
neral red-ochrey  effect,  bandits  with 
roseate   foreheads,   raven  ringlets, 
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and  unendurable  eyes  hard  as  nether 
millstone,  a  king  (in  the  ballet), 
with  a  crown  on  his  head  perhaps, 
and  with  drapery  about  his  shoul- 
ders like  an  amplitude  of  red  win- 
dow-curtain, a  goatherd  with  luxu- 
riant whiskers  blacker  than  coal, 
but  with  no  goats,  one  or  two  female 
attendants  called  '  dressers/ perhaps 
a  cracked  teacup  in  the  hands  of  the 
shortest,  and  a  whole  cloud  of  a 
princess  in  the  shape  of  fold  upon 
fold  of  spangled  gauze-lisse  with  a 
'  mademoiselle '  in  the  middle  of  it 

Two  or  three  together,  or  more 
generally  all  in  a  group,  busily  occu- 
pied in  talking  and  laughing,  you 
may  observe  the  ballet,  always  re- 
appearing under  a  new  form.  Most 
appropriately  the  distinction  of  a 
ballet  is  its  legs.  Even  now  there 
are  restless  feet,  but  gossip  is  unin- 
terrupted, as  if  a  (riven  quantum  of 
talk  was  to  be  got  out  before  the 
authoritative  words, '  Now,  ladies,  to 
your  places  T  from  the  Blgisseur  de 
la  Danse  is  heard.  The  loudest 
laughter  generally  covers  the  slen- 
derest occasion  for  it.  Side  by  side  # 
are  unconsciously  postd  the  most 
unlikely  people.  Here  extremes  are 
fused  into  an  identity,  and  the  most 
contradictory  elements  go  to  make 
up  the  uniform  scene.  There  are 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  spite  of  the 
disappointing  contrasts,  sometimes. 
The  stage-world  is  as  equally  an 
imperfect  world  as  the  great  world. 
Two  beautiful  furies,  except  that 
the  young  face  of  one  is  perhaps 
too  evidently  marked  with  earth's 
anxieties  for  the  expected  cherubic 
expression,  and  that  the  shoulders 
of  the  other  are  somewhat  too 
rounded  and  unlikely  for  the  celes- 
tial court,  where  form  is  perfection 
— these  with  a  very  low  corsage, 
with  pink  silk  pantaloons  and  flow- 
ing hair— Eves  to  tempt  or  damsels 
to  delight—pass  with  their  arms 
twined  in  a  theatrical  embrace. 
The  Opera  stage  is  a  chessboard 
where  kings,  knights,  and  pawns — 
all  perhaps  except  bishops— meet 
upon  equal  terms.  The  most  op- 
posing spirits  decline  amiably.  A 
devil  with  a  visage  the  truest  pro- 
duct of  the  influences  of  Styx,  now, 
since  the  eye  of  the  public  is  not 
upon  him,   with   no  necessity  of 


being  infernal,  saunters  sideways, 
all  fiend  out  of  him,  with  the  dis- 
satisfied nonchalance  of  a  melan- 
choly dandy.  Shaking  hands  with 
a  Moslem,  who  does  not  at  all  seem 
to  dread  the  fiery  contact,  another 
devil,  perhaps,  asks  some  sudden 
question  about  Epsom,  and  enforces 
his  query  with  a  familiar  but  com- 
manding poke  of  his  spear,  red-hot 
with  the  reddest  of  foil.  Apollo 
takes  snuff  and  blows  his  nose  with 
a  coloured  pocket-handkerchief!  A 
minister  of  vengeance  in  hurried 
but  subdued  whispering  argues  (to 
him)  an  important  point  concerning 
eighteenpenoe  with  a  fat  muse; 
who,  to  out  short  the  argument,  as- 
sumes a  decidedly  naying  seat  upon 
a  set  piece,  which  seems  fortunately 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  only 
holding  one,  and  of  enabling  that 
female  one  to  'sit  it  out'  Baffled 
for  a  moment,  but  intent,  the  minis- 
ter of  vengeance,  because  there  is 
money  in  the  case,  perseveres.  A 
laugh  at  something  which  you  do 
not  catch  passes  amidst  a  group 
composed  of  a  Peri,  two  Cupids,  a 
Courtier  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV., 
and  a  Huntsman  in  green,  with  a 
boar-spear,  and  brown  boots  of  ex- 
traordinary apparent  mouth.  Hard 
words  and  much  accusing  and  repu- 
diating gesticulation  are  exchanged, 
concerning  a  misused  cresconted 
slipper,  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock  which 
overhangs  a  dreadful  precipice,  be- 
tween a  '  malignant  and  a  tur- 
baned  Turk'  and  his  expostulating 
'dresser/  who  had  climbed  to  that 
bad  eminence,  urged  by  the  ward- 
robe-keeper, compelled  again  by  the 
stage-manager,  anxious  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  'management9  But 
the  misunderstanding  is  put  an  end 
to  opportunely  by  two  stage-car- 
penters, who,  mindful  only  of  their 
business  and  obeying  simply  the 
master  machinist,  with  much  indif- 
ference displace  the  disputants  by 
lifting  the  whole  mountain,  and 
carrying  it  seven  (supposed)  miles 
off,  where  it  is  set  upright  in  seven- 
teen yards  of  the  Egean. 

One  of  the  most  edifying  assur- 
ances is  that  of  our  innate  English 
dulness  in  the  midst  of  so  lively 
a  scene,  for  there  is  a  group  of 
black-coated    gentlemen   with    an 
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air  of  intense  abstraction  —  un- 
moved, unamused,  all  Saturnian 
lead.  Gambols  and  goat  do  not 
agree,  for  possibly  all  these  gen- 
tlemen are  from  the  clubs.  Gravity 
looks  out  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure at  the  springs  and  the 
spinning  of  the  principal  danseuse, 
all  white  skirt  and  flourished  legs. 
You  may  also  mark,  a  little  removed, 
with  also  his  admiring  group  about 
him,  the  twists  and  turns  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged Cupid,  costumed  airily  in 
a  sky-blue  tunic,  and  freshly  shorn 
for  the  Olympian  heights.  The 
world  of  artists  are  persuaded  thai 
the  hirsute  have  little  with  the 
happy.  Barbts  are  from  the  bar- 
barians. 'They  had  their  name 
thence.'  No  beards  are  allowed  to 
all  of  the  class  of  Apollo  or  to  the 


activity  about  the  stage  in- 
creases. A  murmur  is  heard  in  the 
depths  of  the  house  from  the  other 
side  of  the  curtain.  Bows  of  gas 
are  carried  streaming  over  the  stage. 
Wheels  click  li  velily  amidst  the  sky- 
borders.  Strange  shapes,  or  scenes, 
or  'cloths,'  ascend  and  descend 
mysteriously, seeking  for  the  'set,' 
as  which  the  stage-manager  and  the 
stagemen  call  it  Fairies  betake 
themselves  to  their  hovers  or 
flowers.  Demons  disappear.  All 
the  black-coated  gentiemen  move  to 
the  passages  which  communicate 
with  the  front  of  the  house.  There 
is  a  buz*  of  preparation— then 
silence.  Immediately  suooeeding  is 
the  clapping  of  hands  of  the 
prompter  and  his  assistants.  The 
crowd  on  the  stage  reluctantly 
loosens.  The  last  thing  is  the  au- 
thoritative voice  of  the  stage-ma- 
nager—' Stage  clear !'  All  is  now  a 
plain  space;  a  bell  rings,  and  the 
mighty  curtain  ascends  whirring. 

A  BEHEABSAL  AT  HBB  MAJESTY^ 
OPERA. 

Our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, nay,our  fathers  andmothers, 
know  the  Opera  House  only  by  the 
name  of  the  Opera— meaning  the 
only  place  possible  of  the  kind  in 
England.  It  was  also  recognised 
universally  as  the  'King's  Theatre.' 
At  the  fine  old  period  of  Opera— 


that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the 
present— the  Kingfe  Theatre  had 
its  '  King's  Side/  and  its  '  Prince's 
Side;'  designations  for  the  two 
sides  of  the  house,  looking  towards 
the  stage,  which  are  still  retained. 
At  that  glorious  time  for  opera, 
when  all  the  world  of  fashion  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  one  place  night 
after  night,  old  King  George  the 
Third  and  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
together  with  the  Princes  and 
Princesses,  and  chiefly  the  Prince 
of  Wales  with  his  following  of 
fashionable,  .if  fast  men— to  apply 
the  modern  term— these  ware  the 
constant  visitors  to  the  Opera.  The 
'King's  Side'  is  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  theatre  looking  towards  the 
stage,  and  the  right  when  viewed 
from  the  stage;  and  the  'Prince's 
Side'  of  the  Opera  Houses,  and 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
is  on  the  right-hand  of  the  spec- 
tator, when  he  looks  from  the  centre 
line  of  the  house. 

But  now  to  describe  that  quaint 
scene,  abounding  with  the  most* 
absurd  juxtapositions  and  inappro- 
priate successions— -a  rehearsal  of  a 
grand  opera,  taking  place,  we  will 
say,  at  either  of  the  two  Operas, 
'  Her  Majesty's/  now  located  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  'Boyal  Italian  Opera,  Cowmt 
Garden ;'  both  in  full  rivalry,  and 
both  hard  at  work,  filling  all  the 
streets  between  Temple  Bar  almost 
on  the  one  side,  and  Trafalgar 
Square  on  the  other,  every  mid- 
night nearly  of  this  gorgeous  sum- 
mer, with  innumerable  carriage- 
lamps— glancing,  and  doubling*  and 
interweaving,  and  gliding  reverse 
ways  like  fireflies.  Buzzing,  hum- 
ming, rolling  of  wheels,  bawling  of 
names,  'startling'  with  indistin- 
guishable expletives  the  'drowsy 
night;'  screams,  gleams,  laughter, 
rolling  and  grinding  and  racing, 
and  thundering  of  wheels,  impatient 
for  advance  or  for  retreat;  jingling 
of  hack-cabs,  slapping  of  the  aprons 
of  defiant,  impatient  Hansoms, 
minor  jostles  at  tbe  street  corners, 
tussles  and  bustles  up  at  the 
theatre  doors,  white  ties,  grumbling, 
conflict,  and  clatter  of  all  sorts  of 
vehicles,  distinguish  the  breaking 
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up  nightly  almost,  since  they  play 
so  frequently,  of  the  two  Operas. 
They  elbow  each  other— the  one  in 
Bow  Street,  puzzled  now  with  its 
formidable,  unwelcome  neighbour; 
and  the  other  radiant  and  self-satis- 
fied in  its  yellow  silk  and  gold, 
with  Shakspeare — up  there  in  the 


dusk  unseen  at  night — over  the 
'Old  Drury*  portico  in  Brydges 
Street,  contemplating  calmly  and 
pensively,  and,  in  appearance,  only 
attentive  to  his  pose.  That  great 
man,  puzzled  with  the  strange 
Italians. 
The  Opera-stage  at  rehearsal  is 


*~OS* 


▲  SKETCn  IK  THE  CRUjUI-BOOM. 


all  in  undress.  Carpenters  and 
costumiers  mingle.  '  Don  Giovanni' 
is  in  a  round  hat,  and  you  cannot 
tell  him  from  '  Leporello.'  The 
ladies  move  about  in  the  half-light; 
and  when  they  have  sung  their  por- 
tion of  the  scene,  amidst  very  many 
unmusical  interruptions,  very  fre- 
quently, but  very  naturally,  they 


betake  themselves  to  the  chairs 
which  the  stage-manager  has  kindly 
ordered  for  their  accommodation  in 
the  proscenium.  There  is  a  crowd 
of  the  supers  at  the  sides  of  the 
stage,  and  in  the  entrances,  or  per- 
chance forming  a  margin  or  border 
of  people  round  about  the  group  of 
central  figures,  or  the  '  principals.* 
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The  stage-manager  is  all  in  his 
glory  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
hearsal of  a  grand  opera,  when  in 
the  language  of  the  '  call/  or  the 
summons  (which  has  been  con- 
spicuously figuring  at  the  stage 
entrance,  or  in  the  hall,  for  some 
days  previously)   'everything  and 


everybody'  have  been  named  as 
required. 

'Bat  mark  you,  Mr.  London 
Society,  this  is  only  a  rehearsal  at 
which  you  can  see  our  stage  on  the 
stage—' 

'The  very  thing-  We  intend, 
through  the  pencil  of  our  artist,  to 


BEHDTD  THE  SCiKKS 


offer  a  little  sketch  of  these  operatic 
people  in  our  pages.  In  Hamlet's 
words,  my  dear  sir,  "  Let  you  but 
only  show,  and  we  will  tell  you  the 
meaning  of  it" ' 

'We  will  show,  sir.  But  pray 
be  discreet,  for  we  never  admit 
strangers  to  rehearsals,  or  to  be 
present  behind  the  scenes.  For 
"  there  is  danger  in  it" ' 

'Therefore  the  more  greatly  am  I 


obliged.  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  the 
names  of  some  of  those  people 
whom  I  see  sitting  or  standing  on 
the  stage.  Really  you  have  con- 
verted,'—(querist  looks  round) — 
'the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
into  a  magnificent  opera-house — all 
gold  and  glitter— like  a  dream  01' 
El-Dorado.' 

'  I  hope  we  may  find  it  more  than 
a  dream,  sir.    But  managers  some- 
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times  make  their  voyages  to  the 
golden  lands,  carrying  the  gold 
there  and  bringing  none  back. 
Thanks  to  the  hard,  grudging,  un- 
reasonable system  prevailing  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  arte,  while 
all  the  other  arte  are  endowed  in 
some  way  or  other,  poor  Music ! — 
the  fairest  sister  of  the  five— is  left 
without  any  help  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  purse;  is  denied 
"subvention,"  and  left  to  private 
enterprise.  Abundantly  fostered 
sisters  are  the  others;  while  in 
view  of  the  calamity  of  last  Decem- 
ber poor  Music  is  the  Cinderella  of 
the  Arts.  Though  the  fairest  sister 
of  the  five— as  I  have  said  before; 
and  as  no  nobody  can  contradict/ 

'  Ah !  you  have  touched  me  there. 
That  conflagration  was  grand,  and 
of  a  place  with  glorious  memories. 
But  the  operatic  Cinderella  will 
arise  out  of  the  ashes,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  conducted  to  high  fortune 
and  to  her  palace,  like  the  Cinderella 
of  the  fairy  tale,  by  another — 
Prince.' 

'Well,  sir,  we  shall  be  found 
grateful ' 

'But  tell  me,  now  that  there 
seems  a  cessation  in  the  business 
of  the  scene,  and  the  atage-car- 
penters  are  "setting1*  (as  I  think 
you  call  it),  who  is  thai  gentleman 
standing  and  talking  at  the  side,  to 
whom  the  peoplo  cone  end  go?" 

'Who  is  that?  Why  that  is 
Mr.  Mapleson,  the  direotor  of  Her 
Majesty's  Opera ;  one  of  the  moat 
indefatigable  of  the  caterers  fax  the 
public;  to  whom  distance  is  no- 
thing, and  space  between  liver- 
pool  and  Lyons  or  Bond  Street 
and  Berlin  to  be  swept  over  in 
the  sorting  of  a  hand  at  cards. 
This  gentleman  abounds  in  vigour, 
resource,  readiness,  and  practical 
talent.  He  has  done  so  many 
things  that  are  difficult,  that  I 
really  do  not  know  which  to  enu- 
merate first' 

'  That,  surely,  is  Titiens.' 

'It  is  she.  The  queen  of  song, 
beyond  all  comparison.  Only  remem- 
ber the  characters  she  sustains,  and 
you  will  become  aware  of  her  varied 
powers.  Semiramide,  Medea,  Norma 
among  the  severe  heroines  of 
tragedy;  the  Countess  in 'LeNozze 


di  Figaro,'  andMrs.  Ford  in'Falstaff/ 
attest  her  versatility.  There  is  no 
singer  in  Europe  who  wears  the 
vocal  diadem  or  endues  the  profes- 
sional ermine  with  the  more  fully 
assured  right  than  herself.  She  ia 
very  able  and  clever  in  very  many 
ways,  apart  from  her  own  queendora 
of  the  stage.  As  to  her  private 
charities—and  the  solicitations  to 
them,  we  might  add— why  they  are 
boundless  1  She  is  so  well  known 
for  her  kind,  charitable,  and  con- 
siderate disposition  that  she  is  over- 
whelmed with  applications.  For 
her  bounty  hi  one  shape  or  another 
is  free  as  air.  And  the  professional 
work  which  she  gets  through  is 
enormous;  as  the  advertisements  in 
the  public  papers  in  the  season 
assure.' 

'  And  that  little,  sprightly,  clever- 
looking  lady,  with  the  small  face, 
and  the  large  monsieur  at  her  side, 
—surely  her  father.  Very  parental 
and  very  tender  he  looks.' 

'  You  make  a  mistake  in  the  latter 
remark.  The  lady  is  Sinioo,  and 
the  supposed  father  is  the  husband 
— an  amiable  man  who  loves  his 
wife's  acquirements.  Sinioo  is  known 
to  everybody  as  being  one  of  the 
cleverest,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  singers.  Bier  Susanna  is 
a  treat  She  excels  even  in  tragedy, 
for  she  plays  Leonora  in  *  11  Tro- 
vatore'  capitally. 

'Who  is?— Ah!  I  thought  so, 
now  she  turns  this  way.  Surely 
that  is  the  delicious  Trebelli-Bettini. 
She  who  could  sing  the  heart  out  of 
a  stone  image.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  she  is  a  soprano  cor  con- 
tralto. She  has  many  characters, 
and  plays  them  all  well.  Azucena 
(where  she  makes  herself  look 
ugly  and  old,  if  either  could  be  pos- 
sible), Bosina,  and  Nancy  among 
the  women.  Arsace,  Pippo,  Pierotto> 
Cberubino,  Urbano  among  the  males, 
—these  are  her  characters.  Am  I 
not  right  ?  I  was  always  interested 
in  TrebeUi-Bettini.' 

'  And  her  setting  is  a  good,  well- 
wearing  setting— I  mean  her  hus- 
band, Signor  Bettini,— a  very 
excellent  tenor,  who  sings  charm- 
ingly. There  he  is  yonder.  The 
gentlemanly  man  with  glasses.' 

'  But  surely  that  iB  the  fascinating 
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Christine  Nilsson,  who  first  turned 
the  heads  of  Paris,  winning  golden 
gifts  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  then  flashing  gifts 
from  the  Empress  of  the  French— 
I  mean  jewels ;  and,  when  she  came 
to  London,  stole  into  the  English 
heart,  for  the  English  people  listen 
to  her  wonderfully  beautiful  singing 
with  charmed  attention.  Christine 
Nilsson  is  a  very  choice  specimen 
of  womankind.  Stockholm,  which 
surprised  us  in  1847  by  sending  us 
Jenny  Land  at  the  time  when  she 
was  most  wanted,  to  recal  the  flying 
eagles  to  the  standards  of  the 
operatic  Lumley,and  to  sweep  them 
in  triumph  through  the  fields  of 
admiration  of  this  country  and  of 
America— Stockholm  had  another 
wonder  in  store  for  us  in  1867,  and 
offered  us  Christine  Nilsson  as  an 
operatic  boon,  of  the  acceptance  of 
Which  we  very  Boon  availed  our- 
selves. Why  what  can,  could,  or 
would  you  do  against  such  sirens  as 
are  here  collected  V  Let  them  begin 
to  sing,  and  you  are  chained.  Notes 
are  changed  away  into  gold  every 
night  at  the  Opera.  "Music  hath 
charms  "  indeed.  Do  you  not  think 
that  Ulysses,  that  sage  closer  of  his 
ears,  who  had  recourse  to  cotton- 
wool at  the  most  difficult  point  of 
his  passage  through  the  sirens,  and 
hardened  his  heart  and  steeled  his 
front  against  the  allurements  of  the 
singing  sisterhood  —  do  you  not 
think  that  even  the  Grecian  hero 
-would  have  been  unable  to  resist  if 
he  had  been  assailed  by  Titiens, 
Nilsson,  and  Kellogg— three  won- 
derful women  with  their  voices? 
Hen  must  be  amused,  look  you. 
Hen  must  be  entertained,  you  see. 
And  if  Mozart,  Weber,  Cherubini, 
Flotow,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Auber, 
and  Bellini  cannot  delight  and  in- 
struct, I  do  not  know  who  can  or 
will.  What  are  prudence,  and  valour, 
and  pride,  and  self-resistance  against 
the  seductions  of  the  opera  ?  "  All 
the  world's  an  operatic  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players  and  singers."  The  best 
resolutions  sometimes  avail  not 
against  anything,  and  least  of  all, 
occasionally,  against  the  attractions 
of  the  opera/ 
'  You  need  not  be  too  enthusiastic, 


friend  interpreter,  in  favour  of  your 
opera.  But  by  the  settling  of  the 
band  into  their  places,  and  by  the 
look  of  Mr.  Arditi,  who  glances 
right  and  left,  and  behind,  to  see 
that  the  harmonious  flock  of  which 
he  is  the  ever  careful  shepherd 
are  in  their  places,  another  act 
of  the  Opera  is  to  be  commenced. 
What  a  stage,  and  how  miscella- 
neously occupied;  with  the  indis- 
criminate streams  of  daylight,  even 
of  sunshine  and  of  gaslight  mingling 
and  crossing  like  the  bends  and  the 
bends  sinister  of  heraldry!  Hush! 
— hammers  1    Are  these 

•  Of  busy  armourers,  accomplishing  the  night*  V 

for  these  are  your  "night-men,"  or 
"  cellar-men,"  as  you  call  your 
scenic  carpenters,  I  believe.  Or  are 
they 

'Closing rivets  up?' 

'Neither.  They  are  only  the 
carpenters  grafting  a  stage  tree,  and 
turning  a  poplar  into  a  plantain, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  the  master  machinist;  while 
Mr.  Grua,  the  veteran  Hegisseur — 
one  of  the  respected  Opera  Old 
Guard — looks  up  with  an  apprehen- 
sive glance  that  a  hovering  cloud, 
somewhat  shaky,  may  come  down 
with  a  run,  or  that  there  may  be 
foul  play  with  a  "  connection  "  mid- 
way up  one  of  the  wing-ladders. 
Dreadful  things  to  happen,  either, 
by-and-by  in  the  surprised  eye  of 
the  public, — "  There  are  no  more 
fearful  wild-fowl  living  than  your 
lions!"' 

'  Who  are  those  three  in  a  group, 
talking  earnestly  to  Mr.  Dan  God- 
frey, in  uniform,  just  come  off  pa- 
rade, with  another  "Mabel  Waltz" 
in  his  pocket  I  see  his  Band  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards  behind  in  the 
dusk,  close  to  Copenhagen, "  setting 
jib,"  to  use  the  nautical  phrase, 
with  their  long-extending  brass 
"noses,"  for  which  in  the  crowd  and 
press  they  have  difficulty  to  find 
places,  especially  since  I  see,  from 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Stage 
Band,  that  it  is  coming  on  to  blow, 
and  that  we  may  expect  operatic 
stormy  weather.' 

'  The  three  respecting  whom  you 
inquire  are,  firstly,  Santley,  the 
great  baritone;  Gassier,  the  Figaro, 
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the  Asstur,  the  Mephistopheles,  the 
all  sorts  of  things  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opera;  and  Mr.  Edward  Stirling, 
the  able  stage-manager  and  operatic 
general  of  division,  who  could  throw 
yon,  if  it  were  needful,  by  four  hours1 
notice,  a  whole  battalion  of  the  ballet 
to  operate  on  the  right  flank  of 
Covent  Garden.  There  is  Mongioi, 
the  robust  tenor,  and  Gardoni,  the 
elegant  tenor,  and  Muscovite  Bossi, 
and  Casaboni,  and  Lyall,  and  Agretti, 
and  the  rest.  There  is  Bradwell, 
the  property  master,  superintending, 
in  his  serious  way,  the  planting  of 
Margherita's  Garden.  There  is  Mr. 
Coombes,  the  master  tailor,  with 
both  his  "  men  and  his  measures." 
And  now  there  is  Arditi  in  the 
orchestra,  exhorting,  directing,  en- 
couraging, showing  the  often-trod- 
den way  into  nightly  fields  of 
moving  or  majestic  harmony.  Where 
will  you  find  such  a  band  ?  Where 
such  a  leader?  The  worthiest  in 
the  world  after  the  aristocratic 
Costa,  who  has  a  "  Handel  *  to  his 
name,  and  in  whose  great  public 
musical  career  there  is  every  honour 
to  be  counted  except  his  (operatic 
only,  of  course,)  treason  to  his  royal 
master,  Lumley,  in  the  days  when 
the  Deluge  came,  and  when  band, 
chorus,  artistes,  conductor,  all  had, 
by  a  grand  plot  of  twelve  months' 
secret  ripening,  abandoned  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  by  going  over,  as 
an  entire  army. 


'  the  general  camp, 
Pioneers  and  all,' 

to  the  enemy  in  the  shape  of  the 
then  bran-new  "  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden."  Such  a  mighty 
operatic  treason  was  never  seen ;  for 
there  was  not  a  soul  left  in  the  "  Old 
House"  (the  transference  having 
been  so  secretly  and  successfully 
contrived),  but  four  of  the  business 
officials—"  faithful  among  the  faith- 
less found,"— Mr.  Nugent,  principal 
of  the  box-office;  Mr.  Hargrave 
Jennings,  secretary  and  auditor; 
Signor  Grua,  regisseur;  and  Mr. 
Fish,  with  Mr.  Lumley,  the  director 
and  proprietor.  How  Mr.  Lumley 
retrieved  himself, — how  he  impro- 
vised band,  chorus,  principals,  and 
a  whole  opera  when  left  to  himself 
on  the  eve  of  his  season,— how  he 
revenged  himself  in  the  bringing  of 
Jenny  Lind  to  London  and  in  her 
triumphs— how,  all  sufficient  to 
himself,  he  could  be  everything,— 
how  Signor  Persiani,  M.  Galotti, 
and  one  or  two  others  who  are  now 
removed  from  the  scene,  and  who 
shall  not  be  mentioned,  had  bitter 
cause,  in  the  failure  of  their  specu- 
lation, to  regret— some  their  revolt 
against  Lumley,  and  others  their 
personally  futile  policy— "Lo!  are 
they  not  written  ?"— and  if  not 
written,  shall  they  not  be  written* 
when  time  shall  be  ripe,  by  those 
who  best  know— in  Operatic  His- 
tory? 

Habgrayb  Jennings,    a 
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THE  DANCE  PASTORAL. 

I.  THE  MEANDER  PSEUDO-RUSTIC. 

IN  the  solemn  old  days  when  the  shoon  were  high-heeled, 
When  full-bottomed  wigs  the  beau's  tresses  concealed, 
And  dainty  silk  stockings  and  breeches  revealed 

His  grace—or  deformity  crural, 
The  belle  was  called  Phyllis  or  Chloe;  the  beau 
Amyntor  or  Corydon.    Quite  comme  Ufaut 
It  was  held  at  that  period  (long  years  ago) 
To  ape  what  was  classic  and  rural. 


/ 
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They  sang  of  their  woes  to  the  streams  and  the  recks— 
Confided  their  loves  to  the  herds  and  the  flocks — 
Invoked  the  nymph  Echo,  that  regular  '  Vox, 

Et/  so  runs  it, '  prcterea  nihil !' 
Through  pastoral  scenes  on  high  horses  they  rode, 
And  Cupid  and  Venus  addressed  in  each  ode, 
-As  if  still  those  deities  held  their  abode 

On  the  famous  Olympian  high  hill. 

.And  they  danced  what  they  thought  was  a  pastoral  dance, 
-As  like  the  real  thing  as  a  penny  romance 

Resembles  society's  doing ; 
"With  sliding  and  gliding  and  measures  profound, 
And  five-minute  curtseys  quite  down  to  the  ground, 
-And  trailing  and  sailing  around  and  around, 

And  '  booings,  and  booings,  and  booings  I* 

For  down  at  the  harpsichord  some  one  they  set, 
Or  a  wheezy,  uneasy,  old  long-legged  spinet, 
To  knock  all  the  tune  he  could  manage  to  get 

From  out  its  cavernous  recesses; 
-And  Phyllis  and  Corydon  taking  their  place 
Would  glide  through  the  measure  with  infinite  grace, 
Each  wearing  a  stereotyped  smirking  grimace 

And  the  grandest  and  greatest  of  dresses. 

And  the  others  looked  on  taking  snuff  with  an  '  Ah ! 
Stap  my  vitals !'    Quoth  Daphnis,  *  How  beautiful,  la !' 

4  How  rural/  exclaimed  Melesina. 
Then  each  struck  an  attitude,  looking  as  neat 

And  sweet 

And  complete 
As  the  figures  you  meet 

On  Dresden's  most  exquisite  china. 

Ah,  me !  what  a  sham  all  those  pastorals  were, 

Not  a  trace  of  sweet  Nature's  reality  there ; 

For  painted  and  powdered  and  patched  was  the  fair, 

And  padded  and  powdered  the  noodle. 
For  skies  painted  ceilings,  and  curtains  for  trees, 
And  for  daisy-starred  turf  polished  boards,  if  you  please ; 
As  for  lambs  they  were  shams,  though  in  pictures  one  sees 

An  occasional  curly  French  poodle. 

15 ham  graces,  sham  faces;  sham  nymph,  and  sham  swain; 
Sham  wooing,  sham  suing ;  sham  love,  sham  disdain ; 
"Sham  mountain,  sham  fountain ;  sham  wood  and  sham  plain ; 
"Sham  passion,  sham  pleasure,  ay,  even  champagne, 

The  lot  of  each  sham  belle  and  sham  beau ! 
How  little  such  pastoral  pastimes  agree 
With  the  genuine  simple  Arcadia,  where  he 

Lay  under  a  tree    / 

Piping  softly,  and  she 
With  a  crook  tied  with  ribbons  sat  listening  with  glee— 
Such  a  pair  unimpeachable  fruitlessly  we 
Should  their  current  of  life  aught  but  nectar  in  see— 

An  example  of '  Arcades  ambo/ 

No  garlands  of  woodbine  or  white-blossomed  thorn 
Did  the  brows  of  the  old  pseudo-rustics  adorn ; 
No  natural  blossoms  by  them  were  e'er  worn : 
From  the  jewels  of  Flora  they  turned  them  in  scorn 
To  the  gems  at  their  ears  and  their  knuckles — 
HV.— NO.  LXXX.  l 
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Gems  upon  stomacher,  bosom,  and  wrist- 
Gems  upon  neck,  upon  chest,  upon  fist — 
In  ring,  brooch,  and  bracelet,  in  droplet  and  twist : 
To  show  of  what  baubles  their  treasures  consist, 
No  occasion  from  topknots  to  flounces  was  missed, 
Nor  from  masculine  breastpins  to  buckles. 

But  the  days  of  their  dancing  at  last  are  no  more, 
The  rusty  old  rustics  have  passed  from*he  floor; 
For  Time — (who's  a  shepherd  there's  no  getting  o'er 

By  hook  or  by  crook) — came  to  fold  them. 
So  they  turned  up  their  toes  'stead  of  turning  them  out, 
And  their  pastoral  dances  are  dead  past  a  doubt, 

Though  in  pictures  at  times  you  behold  them. 

2.  THE  HOP  PICNICIAL. 

Who  ever  forgets  his  first  pic-nic,  ah,  who  ? 
When  the  grass  was  so  green  and  the  skies  were  so  blue, 
When  you  loved — and  as  yet  the  sensation  was  new — 
\   When  they  put  in  the  note  (under-scoring  it  too) 
That  'some  one's  expected' — they  didn't  say  who — 
'  So  pray  come  and  join  in  our  party,  now  do !' 

And  to  join  them  delighted  you  scampered. 
When  under  the  trees  you  all  came  to  a  halt 
For  a  dinner  *  sub  Jove' — 'neath  heaven's  clear  vault — 
And  although  you'd  forgotten  ('twas  nobody's  fault) 
The  knives  and  the  forks,  and  the  mustard  and  salt, 
And  the  corkscrew  so  needful  for  wine  and  for  malt — 
Your  bliss,  like  your  food,  was  unhampered. 

And  then  when  the  dinner  has  all  disappeared, 
When  the  dishes,  as  well  as  the  cloth,  have  been  cleared ; 
When  the  claret-cup,  circling,  has  gaily  careered, 
And  all  are— although  not  inebriate — cheered, 

The  cup,  it  gives  way  to  the  couple; 
For  a  dance  is  afoot,  and  you  your  partners  take, 
For  you're  bent  on  the  grass  a  foot  to  shake — 
Yet  not  because  Age  compels  it  to  quake, 

But  that  Youth  has  made  it  supple. 

Then  the  curate  is  asked — for  the  curate  is  there, 
With  a  long  black  coat  and  with  short  black  hair — 
If  he'll  strike  up  a  tune  for  a  dance  in  the  air 
(A  dance  upon  nothing's  another  affair) 

And  the  curate  consents  with  much  pleasure. 
He  was  chiefly  invited  because  he  could  toot 
In  a  sort  of  a  way  on  a  kind  of  a  flute, 
So  he  sits  himself  down  on  a  gnarly  old  root, 
And  tooting  away,  with  the  heel  of  his  boot 

Beats  regular  time  to  the  measure. 

Now  for  showing  your  grace  in  the  mazy  quadrille 
A  dance  on  the  grass  may  be  capital.    Still 
In  a  waltz  and  a  polka,  the  work  is  up-hill — 

A  labour  undoubtedly  tiring : 
And  yet  you  ne'er  weary  of  doing  your  best 
To  keep  up  the  caper  without  any  rest, 
To  show  of  what  vigour  and  skill  you're  possest — 
That  your  merits  may  be  (if  the  truth  is  contest) 
On  the  rustic  spectators  most  fully  imprest 

Who  stand  in  a  circle  admiring. 
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And  then  youYetire  to  the  shadiest  nooks, 

And  there  follow  low  whispers  and  smiles  and  sweet  looks, 

With  none  to  o'erlook  you,  excepting  the  rooks, 

And  'tis  sticks  and  not  scandal  they  carry. 
For  from  pic-nics  full  often  a  flame  there  proceeds — 
(Not  to  mention  the  flame  that  with  rubbish  one  feeds, 
To  boil  up  the  kettle  for  tea-timely  needs), 
And  a  jump  through  a  ring  and  through  settlement  deeds 
May  spring  from  a  dance  in  the  woods  or  the  meads, 
Where  a  pas  de  deux  not  unfrequently  leads 

To  a  '  Do,  pa,  permit  us  to  marry !' 

So  to  show  off  your  grace  in  quadrille  is  your  chance, 

When  dfcftrf  in  La  Pastorale  you  advance*— 

If  you're  wee  you  will  not  try  the  old  camfey  dance— * 

Stannot  be  danced  in  the  country. 
It's  rather  a  labouip— as  must  be  avowed — 
To  show  all  the  paces  whereof  you  are  proud' 
To  think  by  Teepwchoreyou  are  endowed, 
When  round  you  tile  plain-spoken  peasantry  crowd 
And  utter  their  comments  upon  you  aloud:*— 
To  hear  the  grand  manner  in  which  you  have  bowed'. 
Called  neat  by  a  neatherd — yet  not  to  be  cowed* — 

Requires  not  a  little  effront'ry ! 

Yet  happy,  oh  happy,  twice  happy  to  prance 
With  the  partner  you  lite  in  a  green  carpet-dance, 

Where  the  carpet  is  Nature's  own  spreading-  P 
No  fear  of  the  pallors  and  ills  that  befell 
From  a  long  London  season  of  rout  and  of  ball— » 
For  your  roses  (instead  of  beginning  to  pall) 
Grow  brighter  as  if  you'd  been  capering  all 

.  The  way  between  Flushing  and  Reading ! 

So  here  are  three  cheers,  with  a  l  hip-hip-hooray !' 
For  the  pastoral  dance  of  our  own  present  day — 
Ay,  better,  far  better  in  every  way 
Than  the  antique  sham-pastoral  measures,  for  they 

Were  of  youth  and  of  love  the  disheart'ners. 
If  I  had  my  way  for  each  lad  and  each  lass 
All  life  like  a  pic-nic  should  merrily  pass, 
And  marriage  resemble  a  dance  on  the  grass, 

Where  the  young  folks  may  choose  their  own  partners. 
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MEN  WHOM  I  KNEW  AT  OXFOBD. 
Cfre  Mun  tafya  '  rfftut  tip  a  ©on/ 


I  HAVE  known  a  great  many 
originals  in  my  time,  bnt  few 
equal  in  point  of  originality  to 
Francis  George  Hay.  He  and  I 
were  two  of  a  batch  of  eleven,  ten 
commoners  and  a  scholar,  who  ma- 
triculated together  at  Lichfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  nearly  twenty  years 
since.  I  suppose  that  of  all  whom 
I  could  call  my  friends  by  the  time 
I  had  put  on  my  bachelor's  gown, 
there  were  few  for  whom,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  after  we  had 
resided  together  as  freshmen,  I  en- 
tertained, first  a  greater  liking,  and 
later,  a  more  sincere  regard.  To 
this  day  I  don't  know  the  cause 
which  led  him  to  pitch  upon  Lich- 
field as  the  college  which  was  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  his 
name  on  ite  books.  Certainly  it 
was  no  personal  friendship  for  any 


one  of  its  Dons.  He  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  any  of 
them,  and  not  even  Whitbread  him- 
self was  a  more  thorough-going  de- 
fender of  undergraduate  indepen- 
dence against  what  we  used,  in  those 
days,  to  consider  arbitrary  tyranny. 
I  never  knew  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  for  instance,  conform  to  the 
repeated  request  to  ring  the  por- 
ter's bell  on  coming  in  at  night  in- 
stead of  kicking  the  gate,  not- 
withstanding numerous  hints  that 
ringing  was  the  legal  means  of 
obtaining  admittance.  In  those  days 
stern  rules  existed  against  hot  break- 
fasts, and  the  introduction  of  food 
into  college  for  undergraduate  con- 
sumption except  through  the  autho- 
rised medium  of  the  kitchen  and 
buttery,  at  what  we  were  pleased  to 
consider  a  most  exorbitant  tariff; 
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and  other  points  on  which  Dons  in- 
sisted, and  to  which  we  objected. 
To  these  rules  in  general  Hay  was 
one  of  the  most  determined  and 
systematic  objectors.  I  have  already 
mentioned  his  persistent  refusal  to 
ring  the  gate-bell.  The  hot  break- 
fast rule  he  opposed  in  an  equally 
practical  manner,  by  haying  hot 
sausages,  steaks,  &c.,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring inn  passed  through  the 
windows  of  a  ground-floor  room 
which  he  would  borrow  for  his 
larger  entertainments,  or  by  haul- 
ing them  up  in  a  basket  to  his 
own  first-floor  window,  which 
looked  into  a  quiet  lane,  under 
more  ordinary  circumstances.  This 
same  rule,  by -the -by,  prevailed 
in  other  colleges  than  Lichfield. 
Many  will  recollect  the  breakfast 
party  in  a  neighbouring  college, 
whose  host  entered  the  room  very 
late,  having  been  detained  in  quad, 
as  he  came  out  of  chapel,  by  the 
sharp  but  good-natured  Mr.  Sub- 
Bector  Tommy  Dale,  and  kept  in 
the  most  delightful  conversation, 
the  concluding  remark  of  which 
was—-'  Well,  good  morning.  I  hope 
the  breakfast hasn'tall  gotquite  cold.' 
But  the  Dons  of  Lichfield,  I  sup- 
pose, didn't  take  as  kindly  to  Hay 
as  the  undergraduates  did,  and 
didn't  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  civil 
to  him.  Had  they  done  so,  the  con- 
stant war  which  prevailed  between 
the  two  parties  might  have  been 
avoided.  I  certainly  had  none  of 
the  spars  with  them  which  were  in- 
cessant with  Hay,  and  didn't  always 
consider  Hay  in  the  right,  merely 
because  he  was  an  undergraduate. 
But  I  was  by  no  means  the  only  un- 
dergraduate to  whom  these  battles 
afforded  entertainment  My  own 
reason  for  matriculating  at  Lichfield 
was  the  recommendation  of  a  friend 
who  had  shortly  before  graduated 
there,  and  who  assured  me  that  it 
was,  as  indeed  on  the  whole  I  found 
it  to  be,  a  very  quiet,  peaceable,  com- 
fortable little  community.  And  ac- 
cordingly I  chose  it  as  the  college 
which  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  my  battels  and  putting  me 
through  as  many  lectures  in  Sopho- 
cles and  Herodotus  as  I  could  be 
induced  to  attend  towards  achieving 
a  pass  in  the  great-go   schools. 


Whatever  wind,  then,  it  was  which 
blew  Hay  there,  it  was  the  intro- 
duction just  named  which,  by  taking 
me  there,  brought  us  together  at 
Oxford. 

And  now  if  you  ask  me  what  all 
this  is  going  to  be  about,  I  can  only 
answer,  with  Canning's  immortal 
knifegrinder,  'Story,  Lord  bless 
you!  I've  none  to  tell,  sir.'  But  I 
think  that  a  few  bond-fide  incidents 
of  life  at  Oxford,  which,  I  will  an- 
swer for  it,  have  not  previously  met 
the  public  eye,  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  numerous  class  for 
whom  college  stories  have  an  attrac- 
tion. 

'  I  do  not  ivant  a  hero ;'  for  Hay 
is  a  host  in  himself,  Was  he  not, 
moreover,  named  Glaucus,  not  only 
from  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  after 
one  of  those  heroes  of  Homeric  noto- 
riety among  whom  he  used  to  make 
such  terrific  havoc  in  Terry's  lec- 
ture-room? My  friend  Hay  was  a 
man  who  had  the  knack  in  a  singu- 
lar degree  of  concentrating,  without 
any  effort,  the  attention  of  a  whole 
room  upon  himself,  whether  at  lec- 
ture, wine,  breakfast,  or  on  any 
other  conceivable  occasion.  At  lec- 
ture, for  instance,  the  construing  of 
any  ordinary  individual  was  at- 
tended to  or  not  attended  to,  with 
calm  indifference ;  but  who  can  for- 
get the  preparatory  '  H-hem,'  and 
pull  up  of  his  shirt-collar  which 
invariably  followed  Terry's  'Mr. 
Hay,  will  you  go  on  T  in  the  lecture- 
room  ?  Hay  was  far  from  being  a 
brilliant  scholar;  but  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  would  not  unfrequently 
throw  in  on  purpose  a  sententious 
mistake,  or  bad  construe,  to  rouse 
the  ire  of  poor  Terry,  who  did  not 
in  the  least  see  that  he  was  being 
chaffed.  One  of  his  most  successful 
draws  was  as  follows,  and  occurred 
one  morning  when  Cicero's  '  Tuscu- 
lan  Disputations'  were  suffering 
translation. 

'A-h-hem.  Ubi,  where— igitur, 
therefore— sunt,  are— mortui,  the 
dead?    Noq  possunt,  they  cannot 

— esse,  be— nusquam,  nowhere ' 

(Long  pause,  and  look  round  the 
room  with  the  appearance  of  in- 
effable wisdom,  and  then  the  addi- 
tion)—' They  must  be  somewhere/ 
followed  rapidly  by  '  Thank  you, 
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Mr.  Hay,  we  can  dispense  with 
your  mterpolatory  comments/  from 
Terry,  who  clearly  thought  that 
Hay  was  seriously  trying  to  eluci- 
date Cicero's  meaning. 

Hay  used  to  say—'  If  any  one  ever 
asks  me, "  Did  you  take  a  first  class 
at  Oxford  ?"  I  shall  certainly  he  able 
to   say,  "No— but  I   shut   up   a 
Don.'"    And  so  he  did  over  and 
over   again,  and  every  Don  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.    On 
one  occasion,  having  been  to  morn- 
ing chapel,  he  suddenly,  while  the 
bell  was  ringing,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  go  in  the  afternoon  as  well. 
Afternoon  chapel  was  not  as  strictly 
insisted  on  as  was  the  case  with 
morning  chapel,  and  didn't  count 
towards  the  'eight  chapels  '  a  week 
which  we  were  expected  to  '  keep.' 
But  Hay  had  mislaid  his   gown, 
and  saw  the  opportunity  for  a  rise 
out  of  Maddison,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, who  was  his  special  aversion, 
and  whom  he  bullied,  in  a  quiet 
way,  whenever  he  could,  for  the 
calm,  philosophical  view  he  took  of 
everything.     So  he  proceeded  to 
chapel,  and  during  the  service  kept 
looking  in  a  piteous    way   at  his 
gownless  shoulder,  as  if  he  had  suf- 
fered some  wrong.    At  last  Maddi- 
son's  attention  was  attracted,  and 
Hay's   object   gained.    Maddison's 
keen  eyes  soon  discovered  that  Hay 
had  no  gown  on;  and,  on  going  out 
of  chapel  (which  the  Vice-President 
always  did  first  when  the  old  Pre- 
sident was  not  there),  waited  out- 
side the  chapel  door.    Hay,  fully 
aware  that  he  would  do  so,  made  a 
rush  up  the  staircase  next  to  the 
chapel  door,  as  if  he  didn't  see  him. 
Maadison  ran  up   after   him  and 
caught  him  upon  the  first  landing, 
which  of  course  Hay  intended  him 
to  do  all  along,  when  the  following 
colloquy  ensued : — 

'Mr.  Hay,  you  were  in  chapel 
without  your  gown.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  was.' 

'  You  were  in  chapel  this  morn- 
ing?' 

'  Yes,  sir.'  (Meekly,  as  if  he  was 
a  most  regular  attendant  at  morn- 
ing chapel.) 

'  Then  it  was  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  you  to  attend  in  the 
afternoon.* 


To  which  Hay,  with  dignified  and 
crushing  severity,  and  with  frequent 
pauses,  replied — 

'  I  thought  it  better,  sir,— to  at- 
tend a  place  of— h'-hem— divine 
worship— even  without  my — h -hem 
— academical  costume,  than  to  ab- 
sent myself  altogether.' 

Who  could  risk  breaking  a  second 
lance  with  so  redoubtable  a  cham- 
pion? Of  course  Maddison,  like  a 
good-natured  fellow  as  he  really 
was,  turned  round  and  went  down- 
stairs, leaving  Hay  master  of  the 
field. 

But  it  was  in  what  was  known  as 
the  'Hall  Lecture,'  which,  to  our 
intense  annoyance,  took  place — as 
its  name  implies — in  the  hall,  in 
compliance  with  an  ancient  college 
statute,  every  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day at  the  unearthly  hour  of  one 
o'clock,  that  Hay  would  most  dis- 
tinguish himself.  This  function  was 
superintended  by  a  tutor  known  as 
'  The  Greek  Lecturer,'  Hendry  by- 
name, a  jolly,  pleasant  man  whom 
everybody  liked,  and  with  a  sense 
of  the  humorous  and  a  power  of 
chaff  which  made  him  sometimes 
almost  one  too  many  for  Hay.  I 
don't  recollect  any  performance  of 
Hay's  under  these  auspices  which, 
would  especially  interest  any  but 
classical  scholars,  though  I  could 
mention  plenty  that  are  to  this  day 
gratefully  remembered  by  many  of 
his  friends;  but  I  am  induced  to 
refer  to  this  institution,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  Hay 
'  got  up '  more  than  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, when  he  got  them  up  at  all. 
The  method  in  this  instance  was 
adopted  by  about  a  dozen  of  us. 
The  subject  was  the  '  Ion'  of  Euri- 
pides. We  none  of  us  thought  it  a 
pleasant  or  delightful  play.  I've 
never  looked  at  it  from  the  day  we 
arrived  (to  my  joy)  at  its  last  line 
to  the  present  time,  and  my  only 
recollection  of  it  is  that  its  hero  had 
to  sweep  out  a  temple,  and  thought 
it  very  hard  lines.  Hendry,  too,  may 
like  to  know  how  some  of  the  results 
were  arrived  at  with  which  he  was 
favoured  during  its  progress.  U  he 
happens  to  meet  with  this  narrative 
he  will  be  enlightened,  though 
scarcely  surprised.  Wo  used  to  meet 
in  Hoper  s  rooms  about  a  quarter  to 
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one  o'clock,  when  from  a  Latin  ver- 
sion which  my  copy  contained  un- 
derneath the  Greek  text,  I  used  to 
translate  as  fast  as  I  could  into 
English  as  much  as  we  thought 
would  suffice  for  the  day's  lecture. 
Hay  always,  as  much  as  he  could, 
avoided  construing  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  for  although,  with  a  Clarke's 
Homer  with  a  Latin  rendering 
underneath  the  Greek,  which  he 
possessed,  he  would  ponderously 
pronounce  the  Greek  words  and 
translate  them  from  the  Latin  after 
his  own  fashion  boldly  enough,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  pick  up  a 
secondhand  copy  of  tho  *  Ion '  like 
mine,  and,  far  from  good  in  Latin 
books,  was  worse  off  as  regards 
knowledge  of  Greek.  If  he  was 
not  asked  to  'go  on '  till  the  hour 
during  which  the  lecture  lasted  had 
nearly  expired,  he  would  reply  with 
great  solemnity,  when  asked,  '  I 
have  not  read  any  further,  sir ;'  and, 
if  remonstrated  with,  would  con- 
tinue, with  deeper  solemnity  still, 
'I  prefer,  sir,  to  read  a  tittle  with 
care,  to  preparing  a  larger  quantity 
superficially.'  But  if  put  on  early, 
he  would  most  ingeniously  spend 
some  minutes  over  so  small  a  por- 
tion as  would  occupy  any  one  else 
scarcely  as  many  seconds,  and  all 
the  time  assume  an  air  of  such  pro- 
found wisdom,  that  although  Hen- 
dry perfectly  saw  through    it,  it 

*  did*  even  him,  who  was  not  wont 
to  be  done.  Other  people  certainly 
could  not  do  with  him  what  Hay 
did.  A  languid  individual,  named 
Luff,  one  day  came  to  doleful  grief 
at  his  hands.  He  had  seen  how  Hay 
could  vanquish  Hendry  with  his 

*  I've  not  read  any  further,  sir,'  and 
so,  one  day  when  he  had  construed 
about  three  lines  in  a  very  so-so 
manner,  and  showed  no  inclination 
to  go  any  further,  he  replied  to 
Hendry's  renewed,  'Won't  you  go 
<m,  Mr.  Luff r— with,  'I  think  I've 
construed  enough,  sir.'  He  was, 
however,  decidedly  shut  up  by  the 
rejoinder  of  the  good-humoured 
Hendry  (who  was  Vice-President  of 
Lichfield  for  the  year),  who  turned 
the  tables  on  him  as  he  never  did 
on  the  more  privileged  Hay,  by  ex- 
temporising, without  a  moment's 
hesitation — 


*  There  was  a  young  person  called  Luff, 
Who  thought  he  had  construed  enough ; 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  Vice, 
"Then  you'll  write  It  out  twice;'' 
Which  astonished  that  person  called  Luff.* 

The  whole  lecture  was  convulsed 
at  Luff's  expense,  and,  what's  more, 
Hendry  made  Luff  write  out  the 
lecture  twice,  to  his  great  disgust. 
Hay  would  certainly  either  not  have 
allowed  matters  to  come  to  this 
pass,  or  would  have  had  the  tact 
to  get  out  of  it.  Certainly  such 
a  contretemps  never  happened  to 
him,  though  he  was  a  far  worse 
scholar  than  Luff;  and,  what's  more, 
he  knew  what  a  poor  scholar  he 
was,  for  soon  after  he  took  his  de- 
gree he  observed  to  me,  'Eyder,  I 
used  to  have  a  respect  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  but  one  day  I  en- 
tirely lost  it;'  and  to  my  inquiry 
on  what  day  the  University  suffered 
that  calamity,  he  replied,  '  On  the 
day  they  let  me  through  my  "  Great 
Go."'  Hay  managed  his  'Great 
Go'  without  a  pluck,  but  he  was 
plucked  for  his  'Little  Go,'  and 
vanquished  an  examiner  thereon; 
for,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  Hay 
managed  to  refer  to  their  encounter 
in  the  cock-pit,  and  in  reply  to  the 
examiner's  polite  expression  of  re- 
gret at  the  necessity  for  refusing  his 
testamur,  about  which,  however,  he 
said  he  had  had  his  doubts,  Hay 
said  that  he  thought  he  might  as 
well  have  given  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  » 

Nor  did  even  poor  old  Dr.  Brad- 
ford, the  venerable  President  of 
Lichfield,  escape  an  encounter  with 
Hay.  The  old  gentleman  scarcely 
knew  the  name  of  a  man  in  the  col- 
lege, but  seemed  to  live  in  a  little 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  his  own,  al- 
most as  much  out  of  the  University 
as  it  was  out  of  the  world.  I  believe 
no  undergraduate  but  Hay  ever  did 
such  an  unheard-of  thing  as  to  call 
on  the  President.  But  Hay  did  it, 
and  this  was  the  cause.  He  had  a 
supper  engagement  out  of  college, 
and  had  let  Great  Tom  ring  out  the 
last  of  bis  one  hundred  and  one 
strokes  before  he  was  outside  the 
college  gates.  Most  men  would 
have  quietly  given  up  the  supper 
party— not  so  Hay.  He  forth  with 
went  to  the  Vice-President's  rooms 
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to  get  leave  to  go  out,  and  not  find- 
ing him  in,  went  to  the  rooms  of  all 
the  resident  fellows  in  rotation. 
Not  one  happened  to  be  in  college. 
So,  nothing  daunted,  and  not  to  be 
dissuaded  by  any  one,  he  boldly 
pulled  the  President's  bell,  and  re- 
quested to  see  him.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  was  told  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  just  going  to  bed,  but  if 
his  business  was  urgent,  he  would 
see  him.  His  business  was  urgent, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  Hay  had 
succeeded  in  horrifying  the  poor 
old  gentleman  by  the  appalling 
tidings  that  there  was  not  a  single 
fellow  within  the  walls,  and  in  ob- 
taining, notwithstanding  his  horror, 
his  permission  to  go  out  of  college. 
But  the  most  characteristic  pro- 
ceeding which  I  remember  of  Hay's 
was  this.  He  had  asked  me  to  go 
to  his  rooms  one  evening  about  nine, 
saying  that  if  he  was  not  in  punctually 
at  nine,  he  would  not  be  long  before 
he  returned.  About  a  quarter  past 
nine  I  was  waiting  in  his  rooms, 
when  I  heard  stones  coming  against 
the  window,  and  on  looking  out  soon 
discovered  a  fellow  skulking  under 
the  trees  opposite,  whom  I  charged 
with  throwing  them,  which  he  im- 
pudently denied.  As,  however,  I 
watched  the  rascal,  and  directly 
afterwards  saw  him  throw  a  stone,  I 
went  down  to  the  porter,  and  toldhim 
that  there  was  a  fellow  in  the  lane 
throwing  at  the  windows.  He  im- 
mediately go*  one  of  the  scouts  to 
keep  the  gate,  ran  round,  caught 
the  fellow,  and  lugged  him  into  col- 
lege. In  another  minute  some  half- 
dozen  of  us  were  holding  a  drum- 
head court  martial  on  him,  and  had 
just  arrived  at  the  decision  that  the 
most  proper  course  to  pursue  would 
be  to  put  him  under  the  pump  to 
begin  with,  when  a  kick  came  at  the 
gate,  the  porter  unlocked  it,  and 
in  walked  the  missing  Mr.  Hay,  who 
was  speedily  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  and  with  the  finding  and 
sentence  of  the  court.  I  believe 
that  if  Hay  had  been  one  of  the 
original  members  of  that  self-con- 
stituted tribunal  he  would  have  ad- 
vocated the  cold-water  cure  which 
we  thought  advisable.  As,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  given  to  doing 
things  like  other  people,  he  looked 


at  the  fellow  with  a  most  stag? 
sternness,  and  said,  '  How  dare  youy 
sir,  be  found  throwing  stones  at  the 
windows  of  this  college?'  (The 
Vice-President  could  not  have  done 
it  half  as  welL)  'It  would  serve 
you  right,  sir/  he  continued,  in 
most  solemn  tones,  'to  put  you 
under  the  pump,  as  these  gentlemen 
have  suggested.  But  I  shall  deal 
leniently  with  you  this  time,  sir. 
Take  him  to  the  buttery/  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  one  of  the  scouts> 
'  and  give  him  some  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer.  And  if  ever  I  catch  youv 
sir,  throwing  stones  at  any  of  the 
windows  of  this  college  again,  sir,  I 
shall  summon  you  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  sir,  to  answer  for  the 
same/  The  descent  to  the  anti- 
climax of  buttery  beer  from  the  sub* 
lime  justice  of  a  ducking  under  the 
pump  was  too  much  for  our  risible 
faculties,  but  we  all  felt  that  the  sell 
for  ourselves  was  quite  as  good  a 
joke  in  its  way  as  the  penalty  we 
had  proposed  to  exact  from  the 
offender,  who  certainly  had  a  lucky 
escape ;  for  if  Hay  had  not  come  in 
when  he  did,  pumped  on  he  would 
have  been  to  a  certainty,  for  the 
pump  was  temptingly  near,  our 
natural  instinct  prompted  its  use,, 
and  it  would  have  served  the  fellow 
right. 

In  dealing  with  the  Dons  when 
he  did  not  bully  them,  the  dignified 
way  in  which  Hay  treated  them  was 
vastly  amusing.  On  one  occasion 
he  asked  Maddison's  leave  to  go  tc* 
town  in  the  middle  of  Term,  assignr 
ing  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
wanted  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition 
(pi  1851).  Maddison  politely  in- 
formed him  that  he  could  not  give 
him  the  required  permission. '  Never 
mind,  sir/  he  replied;  'far  be  it 
from  me  to  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  customary  regulations  of  the 
college.  I  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  a  friend  at  the  Crystal 
Fountain  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  so  I  must  write  and 
apologize  to  him,  and  explain  that 
the  regulations  of  the  University 
prevent  me  from  keeping  my  ap- 
pointment.  Good  morning,  sir; 
good  morning/ 

At  last  the  time  came  when  an 
end  was  to  be  put  to  the  differences 
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between  Hay  and  the  Dons  of  Lich- 
field. He  triumphantly  passed  his 
'Great  Go/  and  spent  three  weeks 
afterwards  in  Oxford  in  'keeping 
his  Master's  Term/  and  attending 
Divinity  Lectures.  During  this 
time  he  said  he  thought  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  pick  up  again  some  of  the 
money  he  had  spent  in  getting  his 
degree,  and  he  had  not  done  it 
very  cheaply,  for  he  had  always  en- 
tertained his  friends,  who  were 
many,  both  in  and  out  of  college, 
with  heartiness  and  liberality.  His 
idea  was  to  see  something  of  the 
colleges  and  their  treasures  him- 
self,  which  undergraduates  do  not 
usually  see  as  strangers  do  who 
come  to  be  lionized,  by  acting  as  a 
guide  to  visitors,  the  terms  he  pro- 
posed being  a  guinea  from  each  such 
visitor,  clear  of  all  expenses  and 
tips,  in  return  for  which  he  would 
ejve  his  own  services  as  cicerone,  a 
dinner  in  hall,  and  the  use  of  a  cap 
and  gown  for  the  day.  But  the  plan 
did  not  seem  to  take,  for  Hay  found 
no  strangers  to  whom  to  show  the 
wonders  of  Oxford.  At  least  ho 
would  have  done  it  as  well  as  the 
old  scamp  who  used  to  lionize  (e.g.) 
Magdalen,  after  this  fashion : — 

'  This  yere  College  is  Mag'len,  and 
'as  forty  fellows  and  thirty  demies, 
which  is  arf  fellows;  and,  as  the 
demies  'as  got  2,000;.  a-year  a-piece, 
you  may  reckon  'ow  much  the 
fellowB  'as  got  The  fellows  occu- 
pies theirselves  in  various  ways; 


some  on  'em  likes  teachin',  and 
others  takes  curacies;  but  others* 
which  is  most  on  'em,  prefers  ffoin' 
round  the  walks  with  their  'anas  in 
their  pockets.  These  yere  are  the 
walks.  They  are  five  miles  round. 
You  can  go  round  if  you  likes.' 

Divinity  Lectures  led  the  way  to» 
a  country  curacy,  and  down  in  the 
country  Hay  soon  became  as  popu- 
lar a  man  as  he  had  been  in  college, 
with  his  rich  as  well  as  with  his 
poorer  parishioners.  He  spent  a. 
Sunday  in  Oxford  when  he  put  on 
his  Master's  gown,  and  preached  a 
sermon  of  marvellous  erudition  in 
one  of  the  parish  churches  for  one 
of  his  *  old  friends  the  fellows  of 
Lichfield.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
took  to  himself  a  wife.  His  court- 
ship, I  believe,  was  not  marked  by 
any  very  romantic  incidents.  He- 
has  numerous  little  pledges  of  af- 
fection, who  are,  I  doubt  not,  as 
original  little  beings  as  was  their 
father  before  them;  for  though  I 
never  saw  him  till  the  day  on  which 
we  both  matriculated,  I  am  sure  he 
was  a  quaint  child.  If  this  record 
of  his  'sayings  and  doings'  meets 
his  eye,  ho  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
his  portrait,  rough  drawn  as  it  is* 
I  think  he  will  also  recognize  the 
hand  of  the  artist,  and  may  be  re- 
minded, I  hope  not  unpleasantly,  of 
days  and  Terms  which  we  spent  to- 
gether in  a  place  which  most  lov& 
who  do  not  come  away  from  it  disr 
appointed  men. 
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MY  EASTEE  VAC. 
By  Onk  op  the  Oxpobd  '  Eight.' 


THE  University  race  was  rowed 
on  Saturday,  April  — ,i 86— :  for 
the  result  see  the  papers  of  that  day. 
"What  they  say,  and  how  they  ac- 
count for  the  (to  them)  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  Oxford  boat  at  Morfc- 
lake  before  Cambridge,  I  do  not 
know.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
study  to  compare  the  aquatic  arti- 
cles of  the  various  sporting  papers 
written  the  week  before  and  the 
week  after  the  race— almost  as  inte- 
resting as  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's speeches  delivered  before  and 
after  his  adoption  of  a '  truly  liberal 
policy.'  To  a  competitor  there  is 
no  more  unsatisfactory  amusement 
than  that  of  reading  accounts  of  a 
race  in  which  he  has  just  rowed, 
and  which,  whether  won  or  lost,  he 
is  congratulating  himself  is  well 
over  and  done  with. 

The  somewhat  tedious  festivities 
which  follow  on  the  race  being  over, 
I  started  on  Tuesday  morning  to 
that  delight  of  the  East  London, 
shrimp  -  consuming  excursionists, 
Harwich.  Poor  old  Harwich!  I 
fear  it  is  doomed.  At  all  events  so 
thought  Mr.  Secretary  Croker  some 
years  ago,  who  wrote  the  following 
graphic  description  of  Harwich  as 
it  appeared  to  him  while  staying 
with  Lord  Rivers  at  Mistley  Hall. 

'  Old  Harwich  stands 

Between  two  strands 
AloDg  the  sea  and  Stoux ; 

With  a  round  redoubt 

To  keep  foes  out 
If  it  bad  but  a  better  door. 

'  In  winter  nights 

Two  harbour  lights 
Might  tempt  a  stranger  in ; 

But  he'd  go,  I  doubt, 

To  the  right  about, 
If  he  could  bat  see  the  inn. 

<  The  Assembly  Booms 

Are  dark  as  tombs, 
But  the  church  is  light  and  gay 

With  epitaphs, 

At  which  one  laughs, 
Like  the  moral  of  a  play. 

4  The  market's  shot, 
The  prison  not. 

The  gardens  smell  or  lobscouse ; 
One  could  not  pass, 
For  the  length  of  the  grass. 

The  door  of  the  Custom  House. 


'Indeed,  if  mowed. 

Each  street  a  load 
Would  yield  of  excellent  hay ; 

And  the  Esplanade, 

To  those  who  wade, 
Is  passable  once  a  day. 

•  In  the  Library 
No  books  there  be, 

But  a  harpsichord  out  of  tune, 

Toys,  bonnets,  lace. 

An  alderman's  face. 
And  a  plaster  Laocoon. ' 

•  The  harbour's  view 
Is  fine,  'tis  true. 

If  you  knew  but  where  it  lay ; 

But  the  houses  are  placed 

With  such  exquisite  taste 
That  they  all  look  the  other  way. 

'From  filthy  slips 

Tou  may  see  the  ships— 
We  counted  just  thirteen ; 

Two  in  the  mud, 

And  two  in  the  flood. 
And  six  in  quarantine. 

•  From  Mistley  Hall 

'Tis  what  they  call 
About  six  miles  in  a  carriage ; 

But  as  long  as  I  may 

At  Mistley  stay, 
Be  hanged  if  I  go  to  Harwich.' 

A  frantic  attempt  has  been  made 
of  late  years  to  revive  Harwich. 
Unfortunate  speculators  have  mined 
themselves  by  trying  to  establish  a 
watering-place  there;  and  the  Great 
Eastern  Bailway  Company  have 
made  an  energetic  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  old  communication 
with  Holland.  The  success  of  their 
undertaking  is  as  yet  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least. 

Well,  on  Tuesday  morning,  April 
7, 1  took  the  train  for  Harwich.  In 
due  course  of  time— at  least,  in  course 
of  time  (for  it  was  the  G.  E.  R.)— we 
arrived  at  Harwich,  I  need  hardly 
add  at  dead  low  water — it  always  is 
low  water  at  Harwich.  My  first 
business  was  to  find  lodgings  for  a 
few  days :  this  was  soon  done,  and  I 
set  off  to  see  my  'ship/  for  this  was 
the  object  of  my  journey  to  Harwich. 
Her  history  is  this :— After  various 
trials  of  small  craft  such  as  usually 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  tyro  yachtsman, 
I  came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion 
that  all  those  'splendid  sea-boats 
peculiarly  adapted  for  shooting  or 
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fishing'  one  sees  advertised  for  sale 
in  the  sporting  papers  are  a  snare 
and  delusion.  They  had  at  all 
events  proved  so  to  me,  owing  per- 
haps to  circumstances  '  over  which 
I  had  no  control ;'  but  still  I  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  start  a  yacht 
nntil  I  could  become  the  owner  of 
a  craft  fit  to  keep  the  sea  in— a  qua- 
lity which  I  do  not  believe  any 
craft  under  twenty  or  twenty-five 
tons  at  the  least  can  possess. 

Now  the  limit  of  my  ambition 
was  fixed  far  below  this  by  a  stern 
deficient*  crumena,  so  that  the  prob- 
lem I  had  to  solve  was  this :  what 
is  the  best  sort  of  boat  I  can  devise 
which  will  be  large  enough  to  go 
short  voyages  up  and  down  the 
coast  in,small  enough  to  be  managed 
safely  by  one,  which  will  in  fact 
give  me  the  greatest  amount  of 
amusement  at  the  least  amount  of 
money?  One  great  reason  which 
decided  me  on  choosing  the  small 
craft  I  did  was  the  bother  and  an- 
noyance I  had  experienced  with  the 
extra  hand  you  are  always  obliged 
to  carry  in  any  craft  but  the  merest 
cockleshell.  You  want  two  hands 
for  a  10-ton  critter  as  much  as  you 
do  for  a  vessel  twice  the  size ;  and 
the  annoyance  a  casual  'hand'  in- 
variably causes  does  away  with  all 
sense  of  enjoyment  or  independence. 

The  result  of  my  cogitations  was 
the  subject  of  this  journal ;  and  I 
will  introduce  her  to  my  readers 
without  further  delay.  I  had  seen 
her  from  the  train  as  I  entered 
Harwich,  lying,  or  rather  standing, 
in  the  soft  mud  of  the  Stour  a  short 
distance  from  her  builder's  yard. 
To  begin  with  her  dimensions : 
she  is  25  feet  over  all,  about  8  feet 
beam,  carvel  built,  of  oak  below 
the  water-line,  aod  red  pine  above. 
All  her  skin  and  decks  are  of  i£- 
inch  plank.  This  thickness  of  plank- 
ing, involving  as  it  does  propor- 
tionately stout  timbers  and  beams, 
may  seem  absurdly  heavy;  but  I 
had  determined  that  my  boat, 
though  small,  should  be  as  strong 
as  one  twice  her  size.  I  knew  that 
obe  would  have  to  lie  about  in  all 
sorts  of  positions  and  on  all  sorts  of 
ground,  and  would  probably  ex- 
perience rough  usage  of  various 
«orts  in  the  course  of  her  existence ; 


so  I  determined  to  be  on  the  right 
side,  and  build  her  as  strong  as  oak 
and  copper  could  make  her.  She 
was  decked  all  over,  of  course — a 
cabin  top  running  for  9  feet  aft  of 
the  mast,  raised  a  few  inches  above 
the  deck.  This  was  barely  visible 
above  the  gunwale,  just  giving 
height  enough  to  the  cabin  to  let 
me  sit  up  in  it,  and  so  low  that  it 
hardly  offered  any  resistance  to  the 
wind  in  going  up  to  windward.  A 
water-tight  well  aft  was  made  for 
me  to  steer  from  when  the  cabin 
top  had  to  be  closed ;  this  was  the 
only  point  in  which  the  builder  had 
not  followed  my  instructions.  He 
had  made  this  water-tight  box  to 
stand  in,  instead  of  putting  a  water- 
tight bulkhead  at  the  after  end  of 
the  cabin,  as  I  had  ordered,  and  so 
dividing  the  boat  into  two  water- 
tight compartments.  I  was  put  out 
about  this  at  the  time,  but  his 
arrangement  has  answered  better 
than  I  expected. 

Her  stern  was  short,  not  to  say 
unsightly;  her  appearance  was 
rather  spoilt  by  this,  but  I  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  that  to  conve- 
nience and  safety.  I  was  repeatedly 
told  that  she  was  not  a  beauty ;  but 
there  was  a  strong,  business-like 
appearance  about  her  which  pleased 
me. 

As  I  then  saw  her,  she  stood  up 
on  the  mud  with  the  help  of  her 
legs— for  ships  like  men  stand  on 
their  legs  occasionally.  She  was 
all  newly  tarred  and  painted,  and 
her  mast  and  standing  rigging 
all  set  up. 

I  found  out  in  the  course  of  the 
next  week  what  a  vast  deal  there  is 
to  be  done  before  a  boat  in  this 
state  is  ready  for  sea.  It  took  me 
a  full  week,  with  the  help  of  an 
ancient  tar,  to  cut  and  reeve  her 
rigging,  to  strop  blocks,  put  in 
ballast,  and  do  the  hundred  and 
one  things  which  always  turn  up 
at  the  last  moment  on  such  an 
occasion. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  doubt- 
less ask,  why  not  have  had  all  this 
done  before  you  came  down?  And 
such  was  the  indignant  remark  of 
my  factotum,  Mr.  Bash,  the  builder, 
on  hearing  my  determination  to  sail 
forthwith.     Perhaps   some  of  my 
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readers  will  appreciate  a  desire  on 
my  part — which  Mr.  Dash  utterly 
failed  to  do— a  whim  I  had  to  fit  her 
out  entirely  myself.  I  did  not,  in- 
deed, build  her,  but  I  had  done  as 
much  towards  it  as  I  could.  I  was 
by  her  side  whenever  I  could  spare 
a  day  during  that  eventful  three 
months ;  but  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles,  and  stern  duties  which  for 
some  months  never  allowed  me  a 
day's  absence,  compelled  me  to  get 
other  hands  to  build  her,  and  to 
trust  to  Mr.  Dash,  who  was  a  ship 
and  boat  builder  in  a  small  way,  to 
carry  out  the  plans  I  had  spent 
much  time  and  thought  in  drawing 
out 

At  six  o'clock  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  at  Harwich,  old  Tar- 
barrel  and  I  set  to  work  to  strop 
the  mainsheet-block, — we  stropped 
that  and  a  great  many  others,— all 
of  my  own  making,  for  I  had  spent 
my  leisure  hours  for  weeks  in 
making  blocks  and  odds  and  ends 
of  all  sorts.  Well,  we  stropped, 
and  we  spliced,  we  cut,  whipped, 
sewed,  seized,  moused,  wormed,  and 
knotted  till  our  hands  were  sore 
and  our  rigging  made. 

He  was  a  curious  old  fellow,  my 
'  mate ;'  an  odd  mixture  of  shrewd- 
ness and  obstinacy;  with  a  powerful 
sense  of  his  own  wisdom  and  my 
ignorance  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  sea,  on  the  rigging  of  boats 
in  particular.  If  I  wanted  a  thing 
done  one  way  he  was  sure  to  want 
to  do  it  the  opposite  way;  if  I 
bought  one  sized  rope  he  would  be 
sure  to  recommend  another  sort 
However,  we  got  all  finished  at  last, 
though  I  had  to  get  three  hands  on 
Saturday  to  make  up  for  the  stop- 
page to  the  works  caused  by  the 
preceding  day,  which  was  Good 
Friday.  To  set  up  and  reeve  our 
rigging  when  once  made  was  an 
easy  job ;  and  on  Saturday  evening, 
at  seven  o'clock,  I  had  got  all  my 
traps  on  board,  and  cooked  and  ate 
my  first  meal  on  board  the  '  Foam.' 
The  last  day's  work  was  the  hardest 
of  all ;  it  took  me  the  whole  morning, 
with  the  help  of  a  man  and  boy, 
to  collect  and  stow  away  the  ton 
and  a  half  of  iron  pigs  and  ore 
which  form  the  ballast  of  the 
'Foam.'    I  ought  to  have  had  an 


iron  keel  and  kelson  for  her,  I  find 
now, — for  it  is  difficult  to  find 
room  to  stow  enough  ballast  under 
her  cabin  floor.  Owing  to  her 
'  floatsome '  nature  and  full  bottom, 
she  requires  a  great  deal  of  ballast 
to  keep  her  down  in  a  strong  wind. 
Another  ton  will  not  be  too  much. 
Some  day  she  must  have  some  pigs, 
cast  to  fit  her  timbers  properly ;  for 
the  present  she  has  to  put  up  with 
a  collection  of  square  pigs,  old  shot, 
bits  of  anchors,  and  lumps  of  iron 
ore— any  scraps  in  fact  which  I 
could  find  lying  about  the  ship- 
wright's yard.  Ballast  costs  money : 
the  value  of  old  iron  has  been  im- 
pressed on  me  of  late,  and  I  shall 
in  future  look  with  greater  interest 
on  rusty  heaps  of  old  ballast. 
Casting  keels  and  pigs  costs  more 
still ;  and  this  was  why  the  '  Foam  r 
had  to  put  up  with  the  awkward- 
shaped  scraps  I  put  in  her ;  as  for 
lead,  I  might  as  well  think  of 
ballasting  her  with  silver. 

There  are  some  curious  old  things 
lying  about  these  old  ship  yards, 
old  iron  that  has  been  in  the  bot- 
toms of  ships  for  generations  (of 
ships,  not  of  men).  I  stumbled  on 
a  curious  old  gun,  among  other 
things,  of  a  shape  and  pattern  more 
wonderful  than  even  a  modern 
Armstrong.  It  was  hard  to  find 
which  end  was  the  muzzle,  so 
firmly  was  it  stuffed  with  rust  and 
rubbish.  It  had  probably  been 
dredged  up  off  the  coast  years  ago ; 
and  may,  very  likely,  have  formed 
part  of  the  armament  of  a  Dutch  or 
English  vessel,  so  many  of  which 
fought  and  sunk  each  other  off  the 
Eastern  coasts  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

Another  curiosity  I  turned  up  at 
the  same  time  was  a  strange-look- 
ing mast  or  spar,  which  attracted 
my  notice  by  its  bright  green  paint. 
It  was  about  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  brig's  yard,  rather  thicker,  and 
tapering  off  to  a  point  at  either  end. 
Turning  it  over  I  found  that  it  was 
hollowed  out,  a  skin  of  an  inch  or 
two  thickness  being  left  I  inquired 
what  it  was,  and  was  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  about  it:— A  West 
Indiaman,  commanded  by  a  Harwich 
master,  fell  in,  several  miles  from 
the  West   Indies,  with   a  native 
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Indian  floating  about  in  this  queer- 
looking  craft—for  it  had  once  been 
an  Indian  canoe:  the  poor  Indian 
was  nearly  dead  with  hunger  and 
fatigue  —having  been  carried  ont  to 
flea  by  strong  winds,  and  would 
have  soon  perished  of  hunger  or 
teen  washed  overboard  by  the  waves. 
He  was  landed  at  one  of  the  West 
Indian  ports,  and  presented  his 
canoe  to  the  English  captain  who 
had  saved  his  life.  Thus  the  canoe 
found  its  way  to  Harwich;  and 
being  presented  to  a  relation  of 
the  captain's,  it  was  straightway 
painted  that  bright  green  colour 
which  is  the  delight  and  admira- 
tion of  Harwich  artists. 

The  canoe  had  been  finally  car- 
ried off  by  a  high  tide  and  deposited 
in  the  yard  in  which  I  was  hunting 
for  ballast. 

To  continue  my  journal  Satur- 
day night  found  us  with  all  my 
traps  on  board  the  'Foam/  I  had 
determined  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
on  board  before  I  started  on  my 
voyage,  just  to  collect  things,  and 
«ee  that  I  did  not  go  to  sea  without 
any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  all 
events.  I  had  bought  my  crockery, 
consisting  of  one  plate  and  a  two- 
penny basin,  and  had  got  on  board 
everything  I  could  think  of  to 
make  my  new  abode  just  habitable 
for  the  present.  As  yet  I  had  no 
fittings  whatever  in  my  cabin— no 
cupboards,  lockers,  berths,  or  seat. 
All  this  I  had  left  to  be  finished  as 
occasion  and  experience  suggested. 
I  could  not  expect  to  be  very  com- 
fortable in  this  state  of  things; 
but  my  main  object  had  been 
achieved— to  get  the  boat  fit  for  sea, 
and  be  ready  to  start  on  Monday 
morning.  My  bed,  the  first  night, 
was  on  the  bare  boards.  I  was  ex- 
pecting to  find  it  cold  at  night,  for 
there  were  hard  frosts  and  a  bitterly 
cold  N.E.  wind  blowing;  but  I  may 
mention  here  that  on  the  coldest 
nights  I  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  keeping  warm.  With  my  railway 
rug  wrapped  round  me  I  was  as 
warm  as  in  bed,  even  though  my 
cabin  top  was  always  open  a  foot  or 
so.  In  a  confined  space  a  man 
keeps  himself  warm.  I  soon  found 
that  on  board  ship  the  best  way  is 
to  turn  in  soon  after  dark,  and  get 


up  soon  after  the  sun.  Dressing 
does  not  take  long  when  you  have 
nothing  but  your  coat  to  put  on. 
In  washing  there  is  a  change,  cer- 
tainly, from  shore  life.  Economy 
in  fresh  water  is  one  of  the  first 
things  one  learns  on  board  ship.  A 
quart  or  two  of  fresh  water  is  all 
that  can  be  spared  for  tub,  teeth, 
hands,  Ac.,  where  every  drop  has 
to  be  brought  on  board,  and  where 
there  is  not  a  superfluity  of  room  to 
stow  it  away  in.  Salt  water,  I  need 
not  remind  my  readers,  is  almost 
totally  useless  for  washing  purposes. 
My  breakfast  finished  on  Sunday 
morning,  I  prepared  for  a  call  from 
the  man  I  had  engaged  to  go  with 
me  my  first  trip.  He  was  a  respect- 
able, steady  master  of  a  barge 
trading  between  Harwich  and  Lon- 
don. He  agreed  to  go  with  me  for 
as  long  as  I  liked  at  four  shillings  a 
day, with  his  'grub 'found.  This 
I  thought  reasonable  enough  at  the 
time,  though  the  sequel  will  show 
that  I  had  not  made  so  good  a  bar- 
gain as  I  thought  I  had.  The  rest 
of  Sunday  was  spent  in  reading, 
cooking,  church,  'and  so  to  bed.' 

How  appropriate  are  those  lines 
about  the  mean-looking  painted 
structure  which  the  good  towns- 
people of  Harwich  conspired  to- 
gether to  disfigure  their  church- 
yard with,  some  five  and  thirty 
years  ago! 

From  church  I  turned  straight 
into  bed — this  night  not  on  the 
boards,  but  in  a  comfortable  ham- 
mock I  had  rigged  up  between  the 
mast  and  the  after  bulkhead.  This 
was  a  production  of  my  own,  this 
hammock,  of  which  I  am  not  a  little 
proud.  It  is  made  entirely  of  string, 
and  is  copied  from  one  I  had  seen 
used  by  a  planter  from  the  West 
Indies,  who  tells  me  they  are  much 
used  there  to  sleep  in  under  ve- 
randahs. 

I  had  arranged  with  my 'mate9 
to  start  as  soon  as  the  ebb  made 
the  next  morning.  I  should  not 
be  afloat  till  high  water,  and  the 
ebb  would  help  us  to  get  out  of 
the  dock  into  deep  water.  At  three 
o'clock  on  Monday  I  woke,  and  put 
my  head  out  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
morning  it  would  turn  out.  It  was 
pitch  dark  and  bitterly  cold,  blow- 
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ing  hard  from  the  N.N.E.    This  did 
not  look  promising,  so  I  went  below, 
lit  my  lamp,  and  waited  for  my 
mate.    It  was  past  his  time,  and  I 
began  to  fear  that  he  had  given  it 
up  as  too  coarse  a  morning  to  start; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  I  heard  a 
thump  alongside,  and  I  jumped  on 
deck  to  hand  his  traps  on  board  out 
of  the  skiff.    '  Coarse  morning  this, 
sir.     Blowing  hard  outside.'     He 
had  been  up  the  last  hour,  watching 
for  the  wind  to  moderate  out  at  sea. 
'  Shall  we  make  a  start  or  not?'  I 
said.    We  agreed  to  get  her  out 
into  deep  water,  at  all  events,  and 
see  how  it  was  when  the  day  broke. 
So  we  set  to  work,  got  our  anchors 
up,  and  cast  off  our  moorings.    It 
was  no  easy  job  to  get  her  out  of 
the  shallow  water  to  the  pier-head, 
which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.    I  stayed  on  board  and  punted 
along  the  bottom  with  one  of  my 
long  sweeps,  while  he  towed  in  the 
skiff  with  a  line  fast  to  the  bowsprit 
The  wind  was  straight  ahead,  and 
we  got  on  very  slowly.    At  last  we 
got  to  the  pier,  and  casting  off  the 
skiff,  we  set  to  work  to  bend  the 
sails.    This  will  seem  rather  a  cu- 
rious proceeding,  to  have  to  bend 
sails  just  before  starting  for  our 
voyage ;  but  it  was  the  only  thing 
I  had  not  had  time  to  do  on  Satur- 
day, and  with  such  little  bits  of 
duck  as  my  sails  were,  it  was  not 
very  hard  work  to  bend  the  lot  in 
half  an  hour  or  so.     I  have  not 
mentioned  the  '  Foam's '  rig  as  yet 
She  is  rigged  as  a  cutter  at  pre- 
sent ;  rather  under-masted,  but  not 
enough  so  to  make  it  safe  to  go  to 
sea  alone  in  her.  It  takes  two  hands 
to  manage   her  comfortably  in  a 
strong  wind.    I  said  she  was  built 
for  me  to  manage  alone;  so  she 
was,  but  not  with  her  present  rig. 
I  must  have  a  very  different  rig  for 
that 

At  six  o'clock  all  was  ready,  and 
we  looked  round  to  see  how  the 
weather  looked  for  a  start  I  was 
bound  for  London,  so  it  would  not  do 
to  make  a  start  unless  the  weather 
was  pretty  favourable.  It  was  now 
broad  daylight,  and  the  wind  had 
moderated  considerably.  €  Fine  day 
after  all,  I  expect/  said  my  mate. 
'  This  will  be  a  rare  wind  for  us  if 


it  keeps  moderate/  So  we  decided 
to  have  a  try  at  all  events;  and 
casting  off  from  the  pier,  we  made 
one  or  two  boards  to  windward,  and 
then  bowled  out  of  the  harbour  with 
the  wind  on  our  quarter  and  a 
strong  ebb  running  under  us.  It 
struck  six  just  as  we  passed  the 
church.  The  wind  was  about  N.N.E. 
— the  best  we  could  have,  just 
enough  north,  or,  as  sailors  call  it, 
nothe,  in  it  to  prevent  it  kicking 
up  such  a  tremendous  sea  in  the 
Wallet  as  north-easterly  winds  ge- 
nerally do. 

The  Wallet  is  one  of  the  pas- 
sages from  Harwich  to  London ;  for, 
as  you  probably  know,  the  North 
Sea  is  not  as  open  as  it  looks ;  and 
it  takes  as  long  to  learn  your  way 
among  its  thousand  and  one  shoals 
and  sandbanks  as  it  does  to  learn 
the  direct  road  from  Paddington  to 
Mill  wall.  It  looks  as  easy  a  matter  to 
draw  a  straight  line  from  Harwich 
Harbour  to  Shoeburyness  and  keep 
to  it,  as  it  is  to  walk  across  a  level 
field ;  but  such  a  course  would  lead 
you  over  some  miles  of  sands  and 
banks,  one  touch  on  which  would 
probably  f  do '  for  the  little  '  Foam/ 
or  any  other  ship  either.  The  Eng- 
lish Channel  may  be  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  in  almost  any  direction  with 
your  eyes  shut,  it  is  so  deep  and  free 
from  shoals.  But  the  North  Sea  is 
more  like  a  salt-water  marsh,  which 
dries,  all  but  the  channels,  at  low 
water,  so  shallow  and  full  of  banks 
is  it  in  comparison  with  the  deep 
'gut'  which  separates  us  from 
France.  The  Channel  may  average 
sixty  or  seventy  fathoms  in  depth; 
often  it  is  ninety  or  a  hundred.  The 
North  Sea  is  not,  I  think,  more 
than  twenty  anywhere. 

Leaving  Harwich  Harbour,  we 
kept  along  the  shore  in  this  Wallet 
channel  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  the  shore  gradually  receding 
from  us  as  we  neared  the  mouth  of 
the  Colchester  river.  Here  we  fall 
among  sands  with  a  vengeance.  On 
the  chart  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
water  at  all— on  the  sea  it  looks 
easy  enough.  The  point  to  look  for 
is  the  Spit-way  buoy,  our  course 
lying  through  a  narrow  channel 
which  connects  the  West  Swin  with 
the  Wallet.    The  Swin  is  the  great 
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high,  xoad  to  London  river  for  all 
ships  bound  to  London  from  the 
'norrard.'  Once  in  this,  yon  are 
gore  of  plenty  of  company.  Some- 
times, on  a  day  like  this  was,  for 
instance,  with  a  fair  wind  up  or 
down,  it  is  as  crowded  as  Rotten 
Row  is  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  May. 
About  this  time  (n  a.m.)  we  began 
to  feel  the  flood-tide,  and  for  the 
next  seven  hours  this  invisible  bnt 
powerful  tug  drew  us  all  np  towards 
London,  adding  some  two  or  three 
knots  an  hour  to  our  pace  over  the 
ground.  The  little  '  Foam '  looked 
rather  insignificant  among  all  these 
great  towering  hulks ;  but  she  put 
her  best  leg  forward  and  held  her  own 
with  the  fastest  of  them.  The  crews 
all  ran  to  look  over  the  bulwarks  at 
ns  as  we  ran  by  some  of  the  slowest 
of  them ;  most  of  them  had  some 
facetious  remark  or  other  to  make, 
which  amused  themselves  appa- 
rently, but  was  generally  lost  to  us. 
Passing  the  Middle  Swin  light-ship 
and  the  Maplin  light-house  we  drew 
into  the  river  to  the  westward. 
Here  the  crowd  got  thinner;  some 
we  had  passed,  and  some  had  disap- 
peared towards  the  south,  bound  to 
Kent  and  ports  south  of  the  Thames. 
The  Maplin  light-house  is  one  of 
those  little  octagonal  red  boxes  set 
on  piles,  several  of  which  are  now 
placed  on  sands  up  and  down  the 
coast;  it  is  placed  on  the  edge  of 
the  Maplin  sands,  which  stretch  out 
for  miles  from  the  shore,  and  are 
fringed  with  a  row  of  buoys  to  mark 
where  the  deep  water  of  the  Swin 
channel  begins.  You  may  distinctly 
see  the  line  of  this  sharp  bank  of 
sand,  owing  to  a  peculiar  shape 
and  motion  which  the  waves,  even 
in  the  calmest  weather,  assume  just 
where  the  deep  water  ends.  A  little 
to  the  west  of  the  Maplin  light- 
house are  the  marks  by  which  the 
measured  mile  we  see  so  much 
about  in  the  papers  is  measured. 
There  are  two  pairs  of  tall  beacons 
fixed  in  the  sand  on  the  shore  side 
of  the  deep  channel  The  mile  is 
measured  by  starting  with  one  pair 
of  these  beacons '  in  one/  that  is,  at 
right  angles  to  the  ship's  course, 
and  finishing  with  the  other  two  in 
aline. 
8outhend  pier  is  the  next  object; 


it  is  remarkable  only  for  its  length, 
being,  I  believe,  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  end  to  end.  Off  here,  we 
passed  a  vessel  about  half  a  mile  off 
which  appeared  to  be  on  fire;  it 
was  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of 
white  smoke.  But  as  it  was  sailing 
along  merrily,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  notice  it,  I  asked  my  mate  what 
it  meant  '  Only  a  cargo  of  bones/ 
he  said.  '  Wait  a  few  minutes  till 
we  get  to  leeward,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  yourself.'  And 
sure  enough  it  came :  such  a  whiff! 
enough  to  make  us  hold  our  noses, 
though  half  a  mile  off— what  must 
it  have  been  on  board  ?  It  is  the 
lime,  I  suppose,  contained  in  the 
bones,  which  gets  heated  when 
stowed  in  large  quantities  and 
causes  the  smoke  which  I  saw. 

She  was  soon  out  of  sight,  though 
we  saw  the  train  of  white  smoke 
behind  her  for  miles.  In  our  dis- 
cussion on  these  matters  we  nearly 
ran  upon  a  wreck  sunk  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel — a  barge,  as 
we  saw  by  the  top  of  the  spleet  and 
mast,  from  which  still  fluttered  a 
bit  of  bunting,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
the  wreck  below.  This  is  not  an  in- 
teresting part  of  the  river,  and  we 
began  to  think  about  dinner;  so  we 
got  the  stove  under  way  and  cooked 
our  dinners ;  one  at  a  time,  for  no 
time  must  be  wasted  with  a  fair 
wind  above  and  a  fair  tide  below. 
Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  '  scenery ' 
of  the  Thames  below  London,  how- 
ever much  we  may  admire  it  above. 
It  is  dull,  ugly,  and  monotonous — 
but  what  did  that  matter  to  us  ?  we 
were  bowling  along  at  eight  or  nine 
knots,and  every  now  and  then  tacking 
up  a  reach  where  the  riverperversery 
runs  straight  away  from  London  in- 
stead of  towards  it  It  was  in  these 
boards  to  windward  that  we  found 
how  much  more  ballast  the '  Foam ' 
required;  she  heeled  over  under 
the  puffy  gusts,  until  her  decks 
were  washed  from  stem  to  stern. 
As  the  afternoon  got  on  the  wind 
showed  signs  of  dropping ;  but  we 
determined  to  hold  on  till  the  tide 
turned  against  us  and  stopped  our 
way.  At  six  o'clock  we  were  slowly 
drifting  past  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  the 
vessels  all  swinging  to  the  tide. 
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Just  opposite  Limehouse  we  let 
go  our  anchor :  a  mile  or  two  short 
of  London  Bridge  certainly,  hut  not 
•so  had  for  a  trial  trip— nearly  ninety 
miles  in  twelve  hours  exactly.  If 
we  had  not  had  so  much  to  do  he- 
fore  we  started  in  the  morning,  we 
should  have  easily  got  to  London 
Bridge.  We  found  a  comfortahle 
"berth  between  two  knots  of  barges 
moored  to  the  Conservancy  buoys ; 
the  lot  ahead  of  us,  curiously 
enough,  wore,  like  us, '  Harwichers.' 

It  was  a  lovely  evening— an  even- 
ing which  one  must  be  on  the  water, 
at  always   seems  to  mo,  to  enjoy 


thoroughly.  Few  people  perhaps 
would  choose  Limehouse  Beach  to 
spend  an  evening  in;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  was  meant  to  be  a  bargee  or 
lighterman,  and  have  not  fulfilled 
my  destiny  in  not  taking  to  that 
b'ne  of  life.  At  all  events  I  am  as 
fond  of  scenes '  below  bridge '  as  I 
am  of  many  a  beautiful  reach  above. 
Turning  over  such  thoughts  as 
these  in  my  mind,  and  watching 
the  ever-changing  scene  that  is  in- 
cessantly going  on  on  the  broad 
Thames,  I  began  to  get  sleepy, 
and  turned  in  as  soon  as  dark 
came  on. 
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CHAPTEB  XL 


SHADOWS. 


4  /DOMING  events  cast  their  sha- 
\J  dows  before,'  says  a  favourite 
adage  of  that  proverbial  philosophy 
which  is  often  so  quaint  and  truth- 
ful, sometimes  so  contradictory  and 
far-fetched.  In  the  present  instance 
the  maxim,  I  think,  is  contradicted 
by  our  individual  convictions  and 
general  experience.  For  my  own 
part  I  protest  I  am  no  believer  in 
presentiments.  That  is  a  beautiful 
action  of  poetry,  completely  unsub- 
stantiated by  the  prosaic  events  of 
life,  which  represents  the  predestined 
sufferer  as  one  who 

'Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe,' 

while  the  arm  of  the  avenger,  up- 
lifted though  unseen,  intercepts  the 
light  of  heaven  ere  yet  its  blow  de- 
scends. Poets,  no  doubt,  lay  their 
foundations  on  a  basis  of  truth,  but, 
as  befits  their  profession,  do  not 
scruple  to  raise  a  superstructure  in 
magnificent  disproportion  to  the 
limits  of  their  ground-plan.  I  will 
appeal  to  nine  people  out  of  every 
ten  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  sustain 
severe  affliction— and  I  think  that  is 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  human 


race— whether  they  have  not  found 
themselves  staggered  or  prostrated 
by  blows  as  sudden  as  they  were 
overwhelming ;  whether  the  dagger 
has  not  always  been  a  more  deadly 
weapon  than  the  sword,  the  marks- 
man behind  the  hedge  a  more  fatal 
enemy  than  the  battery  on  its  emi- 
nence, the  hidden  reef  a  worse  dis- 
aster than  the  adverse  gale,  and 
whether  their  hopes,  their  happiness, 
or  their  fortunes,  have  not  failed 
them  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
false  waves  smiled  serenely  at  the 
calm  skies  overhead— 

'like  ships  that  on  a  summer  sea1 
Have  gone  down  sailing  tranquilly.' 

No;  these  forthcoming  shadows  need 
not  disturb  our  repose.  They  owe 
their  origin  neither  to  heart  nor 
brain,  but  proceed  from  liver,  and  I 
should  think  must  be  quite  unknown 
to  him  who '  lives  on  sixpence  a  day 
and  earns  it !' 

What  a  life  we  should  lead  if  we 
could  look  an  inch  before  our  noses! 
Of  all  curses  to  humanity  the  bit- 
terest would  be  the  gift  of  foresight' 
I  often  think  a  man's  progress  to- 
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"wards  his  grave  is  like  that  of  a 
sculler  labouring  up-stream,  we  will 
say  from  Richmond  to  Teddington 
Lock.  By  taking  the  established 
and  conventional  course  he  avoids 
collision  with  his  kind  and  proceeds 
in  comparative  safety.  By  certain 
side-glances  and  general  knowledge 
of  the  river,  which  we  may  compare 
to  the  warnings  of  experience  and 
the  reasonings  of  analogy,  he  ob- 
tains an  inkling,  far  removed  from 
certainty,  of  much  approaching 
trouble  to  which  his  back  is  turned. 
By  observing  the  track  of  his  own 
boat  rippling  the  surface  many  a 
yard  astern,  he  learns  to  guide  his 
course,  just  as  he  would  correct  his 
conduct  by  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
Now  the  stream  runs  hard  against 
him,  and  he  must  work  his  way 
foot  by  foot  with  honest,  unremit- 
ting toil.  Now  he  shoots  along 
through  slack  water,  much  to  his 
own  content  and  self-approval ;  but 
under  no  circumstances,  however 
formidable,  must  he  completely  re- 
lax his  efforts,  for  the  current  would 
soon  float  him  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came.  Many  a 
scene  of  beauty,  many  a  lovely  nook, 
and  sunny  lawn,  and  fairy  palace 
glides  by  him  as  he  goes— fading, 
vanishing,  shut  out  by  the  inter- 
vening point,  to  leave  but  a  memory 
of  their  attractions,  dispelled  in  turn 
by  ever-recurring  beauties  of  mea- 
dow, wood,  and  water. 

So  he  plods  steadily  on,  accepting 
the  labour,  enjoyiDg  the  pleasures 
of  his  trip,  and  nearing  with  every 
stroke  the  haven  he  is  to  reach  at 
last. 

However  healthy  and  invigorating' 
the  toil,  however  varied  and  delight- 
ful the  passage,  I  think  he  will  not 
be  sorry  to  arrive  at  Teddington 
Lock,  there  to  ship  his  oars,  moor 
his  boat  under  the  willows,  and  so, 
lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the  ever- 
flowing  waters,  with  folded  arms, 
-upturned  face,  and  eyes  wandering 
drowsily  heavenwards,  fall  peace- 
fully asleep. 

But  the  shadows  which  cross  our 

Sath  to  our  greatest  deception  and 
etriment  are  those  for  which  we  so 
willingly  abandon  the  substances 
whereof  they  are  but  the  fading 
phantoms,  as  the  dog  in  the  fable 
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dropped  a  piece  of  meat  out  of  his 
jaws  to  snatch  a  like  morsel  from 
the  other  dog  he  saw  reflected  in 
the  water.  Every  day  men  grasp 
at  clouds  as  did  Ixion,  bartering 
eagerly  for  that  which  they  know  to 
be  illusive  the  solid  joys  and  ad- 
vantages of  life.  How  many  people 
in  the  possession  of  sufficient  in- 
comes deprive  themselves  of  com- 
mon comfort  in  an  attempt  to  ap- 
pear richer  and  more  liberal  than 
they  really  are !  How  many  forego 
the  society  of  friends  in  which  they 
find  honest  pleasure  for  that  of  mere 
acquaintances  with  whom  they  have 
scarce  a  thonght  in  common,  be- 
cause the  latter,  perhaps  themselves 
sacrificed  to  the  same  illusion,  move 
in  a  higher  and  more  ostentatious 
class  of  society !  With  one  the  sha- 
dow is  a  reputation  for  wealth,  with 
another  for  taste.  Here  it  is  a  house 
in  Belgravia,  there  a  villa  on  the 
Thames;  sometimes  a  position  in 
the  county,  a  seat  in  parliament,  or 
a  peerage  long  dormant  in  a  race  of 
squires. 

Whatever  it  may  be  the  pursuer 
follows  it  at  the  best  speed  he  can 
command,  finding,  usually,  that  the 
faster  he  goes  the  faster  it  flies  be- 
fore him;  and  when  he  comes  up 
with  it  at  last  to  enfold  the  phan- 
tom in  his  longing  embrace,  behold! 
it  crumbles  away  to  disappointment 
in  his  very  arms. 

I  have  seen  Cerito  dancing  her 
famous  shadow -dance;  I  have 
watched  a  child  following  its  own 
retreating  figure,  lengthened  to 
gigantic  proportions  in  an  afternoon 
sun,  with  shouts  of  wonder  and  de- 
light; I  once  observed,  perhaps  the 
prettiest  sight  of  the  three,  a  tho- 
roughbred foal  gallop  up  to  some 
park  palings,  to  wince  and  scour 
away  from  the  distorted  representa- 
tion of  a  race-horse  it  met  there,  in 
the  wild,  graceful  freedom  of  a  yet 
unbridled  youth ;  and  I  have  thought 
of  the  many  shadows  that  lure  us 
all,  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  only  to  impose  on  us  in  their 
fullest  signification  the  different 
sentiments  of  disbelief,  dis-illusion, 
and  disgust.  When  Peter  Schlemihl 
made  his  ill-advised  bargain  with 
the  devil,  that  shrewd  purchaser 
quietly  rolled  up  his  victim's  sha- 
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dow  and  put  it  in  his  own  pocket. 
When  Michael  Scott,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education  at  Padua, 
had  mastered  certain  intricacies  of 
the  black  art,  his  fellow-students 
observed  to  their  consternation  that 
while  they  walked  in  the  college 
gardens  with  the  wise  north  conn- 
try  man, 

'  His  form  no  darkening  shadow  cast 
Athwart  the  sunny  wall.' 

The  first  step  in  supernatural  learn- 
ing, the  first  condition  for  the  attain- 
ment of  superhuman  power,  seems 
to  have  been  the  dismissal  of  so  in- 
con  venient  and  unmeaning  an  appur- 
tenance as  a  shadow. 

How  many  people  have  I  known, 
and  these  not  the  least  endearing 
and  capable  of  their  kind,  over 
whose  whole  lives  the  shadow  of  a 
memory,  though  growing  fainter 
day  by  day,  has  yet  been  dark 
enough  to  throw  a  gloom  that  the 
warmest  rays  of  friendship  and 
affection  were  powerless  to  dispel! 
Sometimes,  indeed,  that  darkness 
seems  dearer  to  them  than  the 
glories  of  the  outer  world;  some- 
times, and  this  is  the  hardest  fate  of 
all,  they  cling  to  it  the  closer  that 
they  feel  the  illusion  has  been  to 
them  a  more  reliable  possession 
than  the  reality.  There  is  a  world 
of  tender  longing,  bitter  experience, 
and  sad,  suggestive  pathos  in  Owen 
Meredith's  lament — 

'  How  many  a  night  'neath  her  window  have  I 

walked  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
Only  to  look  on  her  shadow  fleet  over  the 

lighted  pane  1 
Alas!   'twas  the  shadow  that  rested— 'twas 

hertitf  that  fleeted,  yon  see— 
And  now  1  am  dying— I  know  it !    Dying— and 

where  is  she  V 

The  shadow  he  had  worshipped  so 
fondly  was  not  more  fleeting  than 
the  dream  on  which  he  had  anchored 
a  man's  honest  hopes,  and  wasted  a 
man's  generous,  unsuspecting  heart 
Then  we  see  our  shadows  at  points 
of  view  so  peculiar  to  ourselves,  in 
lights  that  so  distort  and  disguise 
their  proportions,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  for  us  they  become  phantoms  of 
formidable  magnitude  and  over- 
powering aspect.  The  demon  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains  is  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  reflection  or 


shadow  of  the  traveller's  own  person, 
as  seen  under  certain  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  refraction  against  a  morn- 
ing or  evening  sky.  Such  demons 
most  of  us  keep  of  our  own,  and  we 
take  care  never  to  look  at  them  but 
at  the  angle  which  magnifies  them 
out  of  all  reasonable  proportions. 
When  you  see  mine  and  I  yours, 
each  of  us  is  surprised  at  the  im- 
portance attached  to  his  spectral 
illusion  by  the  other.  Yours  seems 
to  me  a  diminutive  and  contemp- 
tible little  devil  enough ;  and  doubt- 
less, although  you  never  may  have 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  my 
mental  powers  or  moral  force  of 
character,  both  are  fallen  fifty  per 
cent  in  your  estimation  since  you 
have  been  brought  nice  to  face  with 
the  bugbear  by  which  they  are  over- 
ridden and  kept  down.  If  we  could 
but  change  shadows  we  should  both 
of  us  get  back  into  the  sun.  Alas  1 
that  all  the  magic  art  of  Michael 
Scott  himself  would  fail  to  effect 
such  a  trick  of  legerdemain.  Alas! 
that  we  must  bear  as  best  we  can, 
each  for  himself,  the  gloomy  pre- 
sence that  makes  us  so  dull  of  cheer, 
so  sad  of  countenance,  and  so  cold 
about  the  heart. 

Men  adopt  a  great  many  different 
methods  to  get  rid  of  their  respective 
shadows,  approximating  more  or 
less  to  the  conclusive  plan  of  Peter 
Schlemihl  aforesaid,  who  sold  his  out- 
right to  the  devil.  Some  try  to  lose 
it  amongst  a  crowd  of  fellow-crea- 
tures, all  with  the  same  familiar 
attendants  of  their  own;  others 
struggle  with  it  in  solitude,  and  find 
themselves  halting  and  maimed  after 
the  conflict,  like  him  who  wrestled 
of  old  with  the  angel  at  Penuel 
'until  the  breaking  of  the  day.' 
One  thinks  to  stifle  his  tormentor 
in  business,  another  to  lull  him  with 
pleasure,  a  third  to  drown  him  in 
wine.  None  of  these  remedies  seem 
to  answer  the  purpose  desired.  Blue 
books,  bankers'  books,  betting-books 
are  unable  to  break  the  spell ;  over 
the  pages  of  each  he  throws  the  all- 
pervading  gloom.  Neither  is  he  to 
be  worsted  by  the  gleam  of  many 
candles  flashing  only  less  brightly 
than  the  sparkle  of  Beauty's  jewels 
and  the  lustre  of  her  soft  eyes  in 
'  halls  of  dazzling  light'    On  the 
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-contrary,  it  is  here  that,  may  be 
from  the  force  of  contrast,  he  asserts 
liis  power  with  the  greatest  deter- 
mination, coming  out,  as  is  but 
natural,  under  the  vivid  glare  thrown 
on  him  in  a  stronger  and  more  un- 
compromising relief.  To  steep  him 
in  wine  is  often  but  to  increase  his 
dimensions  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportions,  and  at  best  only  gets 
xid  of  him  for  a  night  that  he  may 
return  in  the  morning  refreshed  and 
invigorated  to  vindicate  his  sove- 
reignty over  the  enfeebled  rebel  he 
-controls.  There  are  means  of  dis- 
pelling the  darkness,  no  doubt,  but 
I  fear  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  resources  of  study,  certainly 
not  in  the  distractions  of  dissipation 
.nor  the  feverish  delirium  of  vice. 
It  must  be  a  warm,  genial,  and  un- 
usually generous  disposition  which 
is  not  warped  and  dwarfed  by  a 
•shadow  cast  upon  it  in  youth,  or 
indeed  at  any  period  of  life;  but 
for  animate  as  for  inanimate  nature 
there  are  black  frosts  as  well  as 
white.  The  latter  evaporate  with 
the  morning  sun  in  light  wreaths 
•of  vapour  and  perhaps  a  few  tears 
sparkling  like  diamonds,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  brilliant  sunshine,  un- 
clouded till  the  close  of  its  short 
winter's  day ;  the  former,  grim,  grey, 
and  lowering,  parch  and  wither  up 
the  life  of  every  green  thing,  draw- 
ing her  shroud,  as  it  were,  over  the 
cold,  dead  face  of  earth  ere  she  is 
buried  in  the  darkness  of  approach- 
ing night 

It  is  hard  upon  youth  to  see  its 
rosy  morning  overcast  by  the  sha- 
dow; but  it  has  many  hours  yet  to 
look  forward  to  before  noon,  and 
can  afford  to  wait  for  brighter  wea- 
ther. Far  more  cruelly  does  age 
feel  the  withdrawal  of  that  light  it 
had  trusted  in  to  cheer  its  declining* 
day,  a  light  it  can  never  hope  to 
welcome  again,  because  long  ere 
the  shadow  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
the  chilled  and  weary  frame  its  sun 
will  have  gone  down  for  ever  into 
the  ocean  of  eternity. 

People  talk  a  great  deal  about 
that  physical  impossibility  which 
they  are  pleased  to  term '  a  broken 
heart  ;*  and  the  sufferer  who  claims 
'their  sympathy  under  such  an  ab- 
normal  affliction    is   invariably  a 


young  person  of  the  gentler  sex. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
nevertheless,  that  a  severe  blow  to  the 
fortunes,  the  self-esteem,  the  health, 
or  the  affections,  is  far  more  severely 
felt  after  forty  than  before  thirty; 
and  yet  who  ever  heard  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  breaking  his  heart?  Any- 
thing else  you  please,  his  word,  his 
head,  his  waistcoat-strings,  or  even 
his  neck,  but  his  heart  1  Why,  the 
assumption  is  ludicrous.  If  you 
consult  the  statistics  of  suicide, 
however,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  in  how  many  instances  this 
most  reckless  of  crimes  is  committed 
by  persons  of  mature  age,  though  it 
is  strange  that  those  whose  span  in 
the  course  of  nature  is  likely  to  be 
so  short  should  think  it  worthwhile 
to  curtail  it  with  their  own  hand. 
There  is  another  shadow,  too,  which, 
apart  from  all  finer  feelings  of  the 
heart  or  intellect,  has  a  pernicious 
effect  on  our  interests  and  welfare. 
It  is  cast  by  our  own  opaque  sub- 
stances when  we  persist  in  an  in- 
con  venient  attitude,  commonly  called 
*  standing  in  our  own  light'  Parents 
and  guardians,  those  who  have  the 
care  of  young  people,  generally  are 
well  aware  of  its  irritating  persist- 
ency and  disagreeable  consequences. 
It  is  provoking  to  find  all  your 
efforts  thwarted  by  the  very  person 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  made. 
After  much  trouble  and  the  eating 
of  more  dirt  than  you  can  digest  in 
comfort,  you  obtain  for  a  lad  a  high 
stool  in  a  counting-house,  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Indian  army,  or 
a  berth  in  a  Chinese  merchantman, 
fondly  hoping  that  in  one  way  or 
another  he  is  provided  for,  and  off 
your  hands  at  last  But  after  a 
while  behold  him  back  again,  like 
a  consignment  of  damaged  goods  I 
He  has  been  too  fast  for  the  clerk- 
ship, too  idle  for  the  army,  not  sober 
enough  for  the  sea.  With  a  fine 
chance  and  everything  in  his  favour, 
he  '  stood  in  his  own  light,'  and 
must  abide  by  the  gloom  he  has 
himself  made.  Or  perhaps,  though 
this  is  a  rarer  case,  because  women's 
perceptions  of  their  own  interest 
are  usually  very  keen,  it  is  your 
Blanche,  or  your  Rose,  or  your 
Violet  who  thus  disappoints  the 
magnificent  expectations  you  have 
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founded  on  her  beauty,  her  youth, 
her  eyes,  her  figure,  and  her  general 
fascinations.  The  peer  with  his  un- 
encumbered estate  and  his  own 
personal  advantages  would  have 
proposed  to  a  certainty,  was  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity— he  told 
his  Bister  so— when  that  last  ten 
minutes  at  croquet  with  Tom,  those 
half-dozen  extra  rounds  in  the  cotil- 
lon with  Harry,  scared  this  shy 
bird  from  the  decoy,  and  he  went 
off  to  Melton  in  disgust  Rose, 
Blanche,  or  Violet c  stood  in  her  own 
light/  and  must  be  content  for  the 
rest  of  her  career  to  burn  tallow  in- 
stead of  wax. 

The  shadows,  however,  which 
ladies  preserve  for  their  own  private 
annoyance  cast  surprisingly  little 
gloom  over  their  pretty  persons 
while  they  are  before  the  world.  A 
new  dress,  a  coming  ball,  a  race- 
meeting,  or  a  pic-nic,  are  sufficient 
to  dispel  them  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
and  though  doubtless  when  these 
palliatives  are  exhausted,  when  they 
put  their  candles  out  at  night,  the 
darkness  gathers  all  the  thicker  for 
its  lucid  interval  of  distraction,  it 
is  always  something  to  have  got  rid 
of  it  even  for  an  hour. 

That  women  feel  very  keenly  no- 
body who  knows  anything  about 
them  can  doubt.  That  they  feel 
very  deeply  is  a  different  question 
altogether.  In  some  rare  instances 
they  may  indeed  be  found,  when  the 
light  they  love  is  quenched,  to  sit, 
by  preference,  in  darkness  for  ever- 
more; but  as  a  general  rule  the 
feminine  organization  is  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  the  present,  some- 
what forgetful  of  the  past,  and  ex- 
ceedingly reckless  of  the  future. 

For  both  sexes,  however,  there 
must  in  their  course  through  life  be 
shadows  deep  in  proportion  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sunshine  in  which 
they  bask.  'Shall  we  receive  good 
at  the  hand  of  God,'  says  Job, '  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil?  thereby 
condensing  into  one  pithy  sentence 
perhaps  the  profoundest  system  of 
philosophy  ever  yet  submitted  to 
mankind.  The  evil  always  seems 
to  us  greater  than  the  good,  the 
shadows  more  universal  than  the 
sunshine ;  but  with  how  little  rea- 
son we  need  only  reflect  for  a  mo- 


ment to  satisfy  ourselves.  There  is 
a  gleam  in  which  we  often  fondly 
hope  to  dispel  our  shadows,  delu- 
sive as  the  •  will-o'-the-wisp,'  alight 
'  that  never  yet  was  seen  on  sea  or 
shore,'  which  is  cruelly  apt  to  lure 
us  on  reefs  and  quicksands,  to  guide- 
us  only  to  eventual  shipwreck ;  but 
there  is  also  a  glimmer,  faint  and 
feeble  here,  yet  capable  of  dispelling 
the  darkest  shadows  that  ever  cross 
our  path,  which  if  we  will  only  fol- 
low it  truthfully  and  persistently 
for  a  very  brief  journey,  shall  cheer 
us  heartily  and  guide  us  stedfastly 
till  it  widens  and  brightens  into  the 
glory  of  eternal  day. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

OUINXVERB. 

Amongst  all  the  works  of  our 
great  poet,  works  in  which  criticism,, 
searching  diligently  for  flaws,  dis- 
covers every  day  new  beauties, 
surely  this  noble  poem  is  the  very 
crown  and  masterpiece. 

Compared  even  with  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  genius,  Guinevere 
always  seems  to  me  like  a  statue  in 
the  midst  of  oil-paintings.  So  lofty 
is  it  in  conception,  so  grand  in  treat- 
ment, so  fair,  so  noble,  so  elevating, 
and  yet  so  real.  As  the  Califomian 
digger  in  his  '  prospect'  washes,  and 
sifts,  and  searches,  till  from  a  mass 
of  rubbish  and  impurities  he  sepa- 
rates the  nugget  of  virgin  ore,  so 
from  the  lavish  confusion  of  rich 
material  to  be  found  in  that  collec- 
tion of  early  romance  called  'La 
Morte  d' Arthur'  the  Laureate  has 
wrought  out  a  poem  precious  in  its 
own  intrinsic  merit  as  the  purest 
metal  that  was  ever  beaten  into  a 
crown  of  gold.  One  other  has  been 
over  the  same  ground  before  him, 
the  great  magician  who  with  a  wave 
of  his  wand  has  created  for  us 
gleaming  blade  and  glittering  hau- 
berk, mail  and  plate,  and  managed 
steeds  caparisoned,  lances  shivered 
to  the  grasp,  sweet  pale  faces  look- 
ing down  on  the  mimic  war  beneath, 
and  all  the  pomp,  panoply,  and 
prestige  of  an  ideal  chivalry,  when 

*  The  champions,  armed  in  martial  sort. 

Have  thronged  into  the  list, 
And  bat  three  knights  of  Arthur's  court 
Are  from  the  toarner  misted. 
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-And  still  those  lovers'  fame  survives 

For  faith  so  constant  shown ; 
There  were  two  that  loved  their  neighbours' 
wives. 

And  one  that  loved  his  own.' 

Alas!  that  the  very  first  of  these 
in  arms,  in  courtesy,  in  personal  ad- 
vantages, and,  but  for  the  one  foul 
blot,  in  honourable  fame,  should 
have  been  Lancelot  de  Lac,  the 
ornament  of  chivalry.  Alas!  that 
the  lady  of  his  guilty  love  should 
have  been  that 

'Flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world,' 

whose  rightful  place  was  on  the 
bosom  of '  the  stainless  king/ 

Their  fatal  passion,  that  grew  so 
insensibly  in  those  fair  May-days, 
long  ago,  when  the  pair 

*  Bode  under  groves  that  looked  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth. 
That  seemed  the  heavens  upbresking  thro'  the 
earth,' 

has  struck  root  now,  deep,  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  both,  and  spreading 
like  the  deadly  upas-tree,  has 
blighted  every  other  sentiment  and 
affection  beneath  its  shade.  There 
is  no  happiness  for  Lancelot  with- 
out Guinevere,  no  sweetness  in  the 
breath  of  evening  nor  speculation  in 
the  stars  of  night,  no  gladness  in 
the  summer,  no  glamour  in  the 
greenwood,  no  glory  in  the  day. 
Her  whisper  lurks  in  the  hollow  of 
his  helmet  when  he  shouts  his  war- 
cry,  her  image  rouses  his  desire  for 
fame  and  points  his  trusty  lance. 
Bat  for  the  keen,  unholy  stimulant 
his  arm  would  be  nerveless  and  his 
courage  dull,  while  all  the  time 

4  The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord, 
'  Hath  marred  his  face,  and  marked  it  ere  his 


Yes,  there  is  retribution  even  here 
for  the  sweet,  seductive  sin.  *  The 
worm  that  dieth  not,  the  fire  that  is 
not  quenched/  begin  their  work 
long  ere  the  cup  has  been  emptied 
of  its  tempting  poison;  and  the  one 
gnaws  fiercer,  the  other  burns 
deeper,  in  proportion  to  the  capa- 
bility of  good  from  which  the  sin- 
ner has  fallen— in  proportion  to  the 
truth  and  tenderness  of  the  tortured 
heart  that  seems  meant  for  better 
things. 


And  Guinevere.  Who  can  fathom 
that  woman's  anguish,  her  shame, 
her  self-reproach,  her  bitter,  hope- 
less remorse,  for  whom  the  holy 
plighted  love  that  should  have  made 
her  shield,  her  honour,  and  her 
happiness  through  life,  has  been 
pierced,  and  shattered,  and  defiled 
by  that  other  love  which  drags  her 
to  perdition,  and  to  which  she  yet 
clings  closer  and  closer  with  a 
warped  instinct  of  womanly  fidelity 
for  the  very  sorrow  and  suffering  it 
entails?  The  sense  of  personal  de- 
gradation is  perhaps  the  least  of  hex 
punishment,  for  it  is  her  nature 
when  she  loves  to  merge  her  own 
identity  in  another ;  but  what  of  her 
children,  if  she  have  any  ?  How 
can  she  bear  the  clear,  guileless 
faces,  the  little  hands  clasped  in 
prayer  on  her  knee,  the  loving, 
trustful  eyes  of  those  simple  be- 
lievers to  whom  she,  the  sinner,  is 
in  the  place  of  God?  Many  a 
woman,  hesitating  and  hovering  on 
the  very  brink  of  ruin,  has  been 
withheld  by  the  tiny  clasp  of  an  in- 
fant's hand.  If  that  last  chance 
should  have  failed  her,  such  failure 
has  been  ever  after  the  heaviest  and 
least  endurable  of  the  penalties  she 
has  brought  on  herself. 

But  she  may  be  childless,  she  may 
be  spared  the  bitter  pain  of  estrange- 
ment from  those  who  are  indeed 
part  and  parcel  of  her  being.  What, 
then,  of  her  husband?  The  man 
whom  once  she  believed  she  loved, 
who  has  cherished  her,  trusted  her, 
given  up  for  her  sake  many  of  the 
realities  and  all  the  illusions  of  life, 
whose  care  has  surrounded  her  so 
constantly,  every  day  and  all  day 
long,  that,  like  the  air  she  breathes, 
she  can  only  be  made  sensible  of  its 
existence  when  withdrawn,  whose 
indulgence  was  perhaps  so  unvaried 
as  to  escape  notice,  whose  affection, 
expressed  by  deeds,  not  words,  she 
has  forgotten  because  it  has  not 
been  repeated,  like  that  other  love, 
in  burning  whispers  every  hour.  So 
she  not  only  strikes  him  a  deadly 
blow,  such  as  his  bitterest  enemy 
would  scarce  deal  in  fair  fight,  but 
poisons  her  weapon  besides,  and 
leaves  it  sticking  in  the  wound  to 
burn  and  rankle  and  fester,  that 
every  passing  hand  in  careless  jest 
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or  wanton  outrage  may  infliot  on 
him  mortal  agony  at  will  Onoe 
perhaps  she  was  proud  of  that 
brave,  kind  face,  which  she  oould 
not  imagine  blanched  by  fear  nor 
clouded  with  shame.  Can  she  hear 
to  think  of  it  now,  quivering  at  the 
chance  allusion  of  every  idle  tongue, 
warped  into  agony,  like  that  of  a 
man  shot  through  the  lungs,  when 
her  own  name  is  spoken,  purposely 
or  otherwise,  by  some  impertinent 
gossip  or  some  rancorous,  ungene- 
rous foe?  His  sorrow  has  become 
a  jest;  that  offence  will  soon  pass 
away  to  make  room  for  fresher 
scandal.  His  home  is  broken  up; 
he  can  make  himself  another.  The 
woman  he  loved  has  left  him,  yet 
there  are  plenty  more  as  fond  and 
fair  ready  to  pity  and  console;  but 
his  trust  is  broken,  and  not  even  in 
an  angel  from  heaven  can  he  believe 
again.  This  is  the  worst  injury  of 
alL  The  strongest,  the  purest,  the 
noblest  of  earthly  motives  to  well- 
doing has  foiled  him,  and  from 
henceforth  the  man  is  but  a  lamp 
without  a  light,  a  watch  without  a 
mainspring,  a  body  without  a  soul. 
It  is  well  for  him  now  if  he  have 
some  lofty  aspiration,  some  great 
and  generous  object,  to  lift  him  out 
of  his  depth  of  sorrow,  to  rouse  him 
from  his  apathy  of  despair.  Thus 
only  can  he  wrestle  with  the  demon 
that  has  entered  into  his  heart,  thus 
only  oast  him  out,  and,  trampling  on 
him,  so  rise  to  a  higher  sphere  than 
that  from  which  he  lias  been  dragged 
down.  In  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
devotion  he  shall  find  the  talisman 
to  set  him  free,  not  at  ones,  but,  like 
other  permanent  results,  gradually 
and  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so,  mount- 
ing step  by  step  and  gaining  strength 
as  he  ascends,  he  shall  look  down 
from  the  unassailable  heights  of  for- 
giveness on  the  lesser  souls  that  can 
never  reach  to  wound  him  now — 
forgiveness,  free,  complete,  and  un- 
conditional as  that  which  he  himself 
pleads  for  from  his  God. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  character 
of  Arthur,  as  drawn  by  Tennyson, 
exemplifies  the  noblest  type  of  Chris- 
tianity, chivalry,  and  manhood  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
whole  range  of  fiction.  Poetry  has 
yet  to  disclose  to  us  a  more  god- 


like, more  elevating  sentiment  than* 
the  king's  pardon  to  his  guilty  and 
repentant  wife.  It  breathes  the 
very  essence  of  all  those  qualities 
which  humanity,  at  best  'a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,'  is  ever 
striving  unsuccessfully  to  attain. 
There  is  courage,  abiding  by  the 
award  of  its  own  conscience  and 
appealing  to  a  higher  tribunal  than 
the  verdict  of  its  kind;  there  is 
contempt  for  consequences ;  there  is. 
scrupulous,  unswerving  persistence 
in  the  path  of  duty,  such  as  consti- 
tutes the  soldier  and  the  hero ;  there 
is  large-hearted,  far-seeing  benevo- 
lence, that  weighs  its  own  crushed 
happiness  and  blighted  life  bat  as 
dust  in  the  balance  against  the  well- 
being  of  its  fellows.  Above  all, 
there  is  that  grand  trust  in  a  better 
world  and  an  immortal  identity, 
without  which  man,  despite  his- 
strength  of  will  and  pride  of  intel- 
lect, were  little  superior  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Such  is  the  dia- 
pason, so  to  speak,  of  this  mighty 
march  of  feeling— the  march  of  an 
unconquered  spirit  and  a  kingly 
soul ;  while  through  it  all,  ever  pre- 
sent, though  ever  modulated  and 
kept  down,  runs  the  wild,  mournful 
accompaniment,  the  wail  of  a  kindly,, 
tortured  heart,  of  a  love  that  caa 
never  die — 

'  And  Id  thy  bowers  of  Omelet  or  or  TJsk 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to 

room. 
And  I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  theo, 
In  hanging  robe— or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  though  thou  wouldst  not  lore 

thy  lord, 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  each  slight  elements. 
Tet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy  shame/ 

How  wonderful,  how  exhaustive, 
and  how  practical  seems  the  fa- 
miliarity of  great  poets  with  the 
niceties  and  workings  of  the  human 
heart!  It  has  been  said  of  them, 
prettily  enough,  that 

*  They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.' 

God  forbid!  If  it  were  so,  their 
lot  would  indeed  be  unenviable; 
and  what  an  eternity  of  torture 
would  such  a  genius  as  Byron,  or 
Shelley,  or  Tennyson  himself  have 
condensed  into  a  single  life!  No, 
theirs  must  be  rather  the  intuitive- 
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knowledge  that  springs  from  sym- 
pathy with  all  things,  animate  and 
inanimate,  in  summer  and  winter, 
in  light  and  darkness,  in  sorrow 
and  m  joy— a  sympathy  receiving 
freely  as  it  gives,  and  thus  cozening 
them  out  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
own  private  sorrows,  which  such 
finer  temperaments  as  theirs  would 
otherwise  be  too  sensitive  to  endure. 
The  wide  scope  of  this  sympathy, 
the  facility  with  whioh  genius  can 
handle  extreme  contrasts  of  the 
same  passion  with  equal  skill,  is,  I 
think,  finely  exemplified  in  the  two 
poems  of  'Maud'  and  'Guinevere.' 
I  have  already  compared  the  latter 
to  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture. 
The  former  seems  to  me  like  a  wild, 
fanciful,  highly-coloured  painting, 
in  which  some  true  artist  has 
striven  to  embody  the  unattainable 
conceptions  of  a  dream.  Was  ever 
colouring  mixed  on  palette  more 
vivid  and  glowing  than  this  de- 
scription of  a  lover  waiting  for  his 
mistress  in  her  garden : — 

•There  falls  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate ; 
She  it  coming— my  love— my  dear  I 

She  is  coming— my  life,  my  fete ! 
The  red  rose  cries,  She  Is  near— she  is  near ! 

The  white  rose  weeps,— She  is  late ! 
The  larkspur  listens,— I  hear— I  hear ! 

And  the  lily  whispers,— I  wait  I' 

Is  there  not  in  these  lines,  besides 
grace,  sentiment,  pathos,  tender- 
ness, a  wealth  of  pictorial  fancy, 
such  as  Landseer  himself  has  not 
outdone  in  his  magical  representa- 
tion of  clown  and  elves  and  stars 
and  flowers  grouped  round  Titania 
in  Fairyland  ? 

As  in '  clear- faced  Arthur '  is  ren- 
dered the  ideal  dignity  of  love,  so 
in  Maud's  hapless  suitor  we  find 
exemplified  its  mad  enthusiasm  and 
passion.  With  both,  self  is  unhesi- 
tatingly sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of 
another.  When  the  fatal  shot  has 
been  fired,  and  the  exile  faces  a 
foreign  shore  in  utter  hopelessness 
that  he  shall  ever  look  on  the  face 
he  loves  again,  the  pity  for  himself 
that  cannot  but  chill  his  sorrowing 
heart  merges  in  anxiety  and  tender- 
ness for  Maud.  Even  now—per- 
haps now  more  than  ever— in  grief, 
danger,  and  privation,  his  first 
thought  fiies  to  the  idol  for  whom 


he  has  built  his  life  into  a  throne, 
that  she  may  reign  there  unrivalled 
and  supreme.  May  his  be  the 
shame,  the  sorrow,  and  the  suffer- 
ing!—suoh  is  his  wild,  pathetic 
Erayer— and  let  the  treasure  of  his 
eart  go  free.  If  there  be  danger, 
let  it  lower  round  his  unprotected 
head.  If  there  be  punishment,  let 
him  bear  it  for  both!  Ay,  though 
she  may  never  reward  him  for  it, 
never  even  know  it;  for  in  this 
world  these  two  are  surely  parted 
not  to  meet  again.  What  of  that? 
She  is  still  his  queen—his  goddess— 
his  love— the  aim  of  his  existence, 
the  darling  of  his  care. 

*  Comfort  her,  comfort  her,  all  things  good. 

While  I  am  over  the  sea; 
Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by. 
But  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and  high, 

Whatever  happen  to  me. 
Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  by, 
But  come  to  her  waking,  or  find  her  asleep, ' 
Powers  of  the  height,  powers  of  the  deep, 

And  comfort  her  though  I  die.' 

Surely  this  is  the  pure,  unadul- 
terated metal.  Alas!  that  it  should 
sometimes  lack  the  glitter  of  the 
counterfeit  which  women  grasp  at  so 
eagerly  in  preference  to  the  true  gold. 
So,  in  extremity  of  danger,  shattered 
in  battle  against  the  chosen  friend 
and  .comrade  whose  treachery  was 
only  less  galling  to  his  noble  heart 
than  the  disloyalty  of  his  queen, 
beset  by 

*  The  godless  hosts 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern  sea,' 

stern  old  foes  of  himself  and 
Christendom,  erst  by  prowess  of 
that  <  glorious  company/ 

*  The  Table  Round, 
In  twelve  great  battles  ruining  overthrown,' 

now  panting  for  reprisal  and  re- 
venge, menaced  with  open  rebel- 
lion by  a  sister's  son,  his  army 
melting,  his  adherents  failing,  hi 
sceptre  eliding  from  his  grasp, 
Arthur  can  yet  provide  tenderly 
and  carefully  for  her  safety  who 
has  brought  down  on  him  all  this 
shame,  ruin,  and  defeat 

*  And  many  more  when  Modred  raised  revolt, 
Forgetful  of  their  trbth  and  fealty,  clave 

To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 
And  of  this  remnant  will  1  leave  a  part- 
True  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I  live- 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on ; 
Lest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  harmed. 
Fear  not :  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my  death .' 
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Well  might  the  Queen,  when  he 
had  passed  from  her  sight  for  ever, 
reflect  bitterly  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  lover  and  husband,  having, 
like  all  such  women,  proved  to 
extremity  of  torture  the  devotion  of 
both. 

*  I  wanted  warmth  and  colour,  which  I  found 
In  Lancelot.    Now  I  see  thee  what  thou  art — 
Thou  art  the  highest,  and  most  human,  too, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.* 

Gould  sho  but  have  seen  him  as 
he  really  was  in  the  golden  days 
long  ago,  when  her  court  formed 
the  centre  of  all  that  was  bravest 
and  fairest  in  the  world  of  Christen- 
dom, when  her  life  seemed  one  long 
holiday  of  dance  and  revel  in  the 
lighted  halls  of  Camelot,  of  tilt  and 
tournament  and  pageantry  of  mimic 
war,  held  in  honour  of  her  own 
peerless  beauty,  in  the  Lists  of 
Caerleon,  of  horn  and  hound  and 
rushing  chase  and  willing  palfrey 
speeding  over  the  scented  moors  of 
Cornwall,  or  through  the  sunny 
glades  of  Lyonesse,  of  sweet  May 
mornings  when  she  went  forth 
fresh  and  lovely,  fairer  than  the 
very  smile  of  spring,  amongst  her 
courtiers,  all 

*  Green-suited,  hat  with  plumes  that  mocked 

the  may,' 

to  walk  apart,  nevertheless,  with 
flushing  cheek  and  eyes  cast  down, 
while  she  listened  to  his  whispers, 
whose  voice  was  softer  and  sweeter 
than  fairy  music  in  her  ears !  Could 
she  but  have  known  then  where  to 
seek  her  happiness  and  find  it! 
Alas!  that  we  see  things  so  dif- 
ferently in  different  lights  and  sur- 
roundings—in serge  and  velvet,  in 
the  lustre  of  revelry  and  the  pale, 
cold  grey  of  dawn,  in  black  De- 
cember frosts  and  the  rich  glow  of 
June.  Alas!  for  us,  that  so  seldom 
till  too  late  to  take  our  bearings, 
and  avoid  impending  shipwreck, 
can  we  make  use  of  that  fearful 
gift  described  by  another  great  poet 
as 

f  The  telescope  of  troth, 
•    Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fautasU  s, 
,'    And  brings  life  near,  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real !' 

but  still  reality,  and,  as  such,  prefer- 
able to  all  the  baseless  visions  of 


in 


fancy,  all  the  glitter  and  glamour 
and  illusion  of  romance.  We  mor- 
tals munt  have  our  dreams ;  doubt- 
less it  is  for  a  good  purpose  that 
they  are  so  fair  and  sweet,  that  their 
duration  is  so  'short,  the  waking 
from  them  so  bitter  and  forlorn. 
But  at  last  most  of  us  find  ourselves 
disenchanted,  weary,  hopeless,  me- 
mory-haunted, and  seeking  sanc- 
tuary after  all,  like  Guinevere,  when 
Lancelot  had  gone 

'  Buck  to  bis  land,  but  she  to  Almcsbury 
Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and 

weald, 
And  heard  the  spirits  of  the  waste  and  weald 
Moan  as  she  fi«d,  or  thought  she  heard  them 

moan, — 
And  in  herself  she  moaned— "Too  late!  too 

late!"' 

What  a  picture  of  desolation  and 
despair!  Mocking  phantoms  all 
about  her,  now  jibing,  now  pitying, 
now  goading  her  to  the  recklessness 
of  despair.  Before  her,  darkness 
uncheered  by  a  single  beacon,  be- 
hind her,  the  sun  of  life  and  love 
ne  down  to  rise  no  more,  and, 
'ting  helpless,  hopeless  eyes  above, 

L'  A  blot  in  heaven,  the  raven  flying  high.' 

Deep  must  be  the  guilt  for  which 
such  hours  as  these  are  insufficient 
to  atone! 

But  the  queen's  penance  hath  only 
just  begun,  for  the  black  drop  is  not 
yet  wrung  out  of  her  heart,  and  even 
in  her  cloister  at  Almesbury  it  is 
remorse  rather  than  repentance  that 
drives  the  iron  into  her  soul.  As  it 
invariably  does  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme feeling,  the  master-passion 
takes  possession  of  her  once  more, 
and '  my  Lancelot '  comes  back  in  all 
his  manly  beauty  and  his  devoted 
tenderness,  so  touching  and  so 
prized,  that  for  him  too  it  must  make 
the  sorrow  of  a  life-time.  Again,  she 
sees  him  in  the  lists,  best,  bravest, 
and  knightliest  lance  of  all  the  Bound 
Table.  Again,  sitting  fair  and  courtly 
and  gentle  among  dames  in  hall,  ms 
noble  face  none  the  less  winsome,  be 
sure,  to  her,  for  that  she  could  read 
on  it  the  stamp  of  sorrow  set  there 
by  herself  as  her  own  indelible  seal. 

Again  she  tastes  the  bitter  torture 
of  their  parting  agony,  and  her  very 
spirit  longs  only  to  be  released  that 
it  may  fly  to  him  for  ever,  far  away 
in  his  castle  beyond  the  sea. 
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This,  with  true  dramatic  skill,  is 
the  moment  chosen  by  the  poet  for 
the  arrival  of  her  injured,  generous, 
and  forgiving  lord— 

•  While  she"brooded  thus, 
,    And  grew  half  guilty  in  her  thoughts  again, 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doors.' 

And  now  comes  that  grand  scene 
of  sorrow  and  penitence  and  pardon, 
for  which  this  poem  seems  to  me 
unequalled  and  alone. 

Standing  on  the  brink  of  an  un- 
certainty more  ghastly  than  death, 
for  something  tells  him  that  he  is 
now  to  lead  his  hosts  in  his  last 
battle,  and  that  the  unearthly  powers 
to  whom  he  owes  birth,  fame,  and 
kingdom,  are  about  to  reclaim  him 
for  their  own,  he  stretches  the  hands 
of  free  forgiveness,  as  it  were,  from 
the  other  world. 

How  short,  in  the  face  of  doom  so 
imminent,  so  inevitable,  appears  that 
span  of  life,  in  which  so  much  has 
been  accomplished!  Battles  have 
been  fought,  victories  gamed,  a 
kingdom  established,  a  bulwark 
raised  against  the  heathen,  an  ex- 
ample set  to  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, and  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday 

*  They  found  a  naked  child  upon  the  Bands 
OfwildDandagllbytheOorniahaea,  ~ 
And  that  was  Arthur.1 

Now  in  the  height  of  glory,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  duty,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  such  sorrows  have  over- 
taken him,  as  must  needs  whisper 
their  prophetic  warning  that  his 
task  is  done,  and  it  is  time  to  go. 
Wlicrt  he  sees  not,  cares  not.  True 
to  himself  and  his  knighthood,  he  is 
ready  now,  as  always,  to  follow  the 

Eth  of  honour,  wherever  it  may 
td,  and  meet  unflinching 

*  Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom.' 

Arthur,  dethroned,  ruined,  heart- 
broken, mortally  wounded,  and  un- 
horsed, will  be  no  less  Arthur  than 
when  on  Badon  Hill  he  stood 

*  High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spur  to  plume, 
Ked  as  the  rising  sun  with  heathen  blood.' 

and  shouted  victory  with  a  great 
voice  in  the  culminating  triumph  of 
his  glory. 

For  him  too  at  this  supreme 
moment  the  master-passion  asserts 


its  sway,  and  even  that  great  soul 
thrills  to  its  centre  with  the  love 
that  has  been  wasted  for  half  a  life- 
time on  her  who  is  only  now  awaking 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  worth.  He 
cannot  leave  her  for  ever  without 
bidding  farewell  to  his  guilty  queen. 
So  riding  through  the  misty  night 
to  the  convent  where  she  has  taken 
refuge,  he  looks  his  last  in  this  world 
on  her  from  whom  in  his  great  loyalty 
of  affection  neither  her  past  disgrace 
nor  his  own  approaching  death  shall 
part  him  for  ever.  With  that  instinct 
of  pure  love  which  clings  to  a  belief 
in  its  eternity,  he  charges  her  to 
cleanse  her  soul  with  repentance  and 
sustain  her  hopes  with  faith,  that 

•  Hereafter  In  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 

know 
I  am  thine  husband.' 

Thus,  with  all  his  soul  flowing  to 
his  lips,  this  grand  heroic  nature 
blesses  the  guilty  woman,  grovelling 
in  the  dust,  and  moves  off  stately 
and  unflinching  to  confront  the 
doom  of  Fate. 

Then,  true  to  the  yearning  nature 
of  her  sex,  yearning  ever  with  keenest 
longings  for  the  lost  and  the  impos- 
sible, Guinevere  leaps  to  her  feet,  the 
tide  of  a  new  love  welling  up  in  her 
wayward  heart,  fierce,  cruel,  and  ir- 
resistible because  it  must  be  hence- 
forth utterly  hopeless  and  forlorn. 
With  her  own  nand  she  has  put 
away  her  own  happiness ;  and  what 
happiness  it  might  have  been  she 
feels  too  surely  now  that  no  power 
on  earth  can  ever  make  it  hers 
again! 

Oh !  for  one  word  more  from  the 
kind,  forgiving  voice !  Oh!  for  one 
look  in  the  brave,  clear,  guileless 
face!  Bnt  no.  It  is  never  to  be. 
Never,  never  more!  She  rushes 
indeed  to  the  casement,  but  Arthur 
is  already  mounted  and  bending 
from  the  saddle,  to  give  directions 
for  her  safety  and  her  comfort 

*  So  she  did  not  see  the  face, 
Which  then  was  as  an  angel,  but  she  saw — 
Wet  with  the   mists  and  smitten  by   the 

lights— 
The  dragon  of  the  great  Fendragon  ship 
Blase,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of  fire. 
And  even  then  he  turned;  and  more  and  more 
The  moon's  vapours  rolling  round  the  king, 
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Who  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  giant  in  it, 
Enwound  him,  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him 

gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom.' 

'  I  think  I  like  it  better  without 
your  explanations  and  remarks/ 
observed  Bones.  'There  is  a 
proverb,  my  friend,  about  "  refined 
gold/'  and  "the  lily"  that  you 
would  do  well  to  remember.    Hang 


it,  man  1  do  you  think  nobody  under- 
stands or  appreciates  poetry  but 
yourself?* 

Perhaps  I  have  over-aired  him 
lately;  but  it  seems  to  me  thai 
Bones  is  a  good  deal  '  above  him- 
self/ If  I  can  onlv  get  him  back 
into  the  cupboard,  I  have  more  than 
hal  f  a  mind  to  lock  him  up  for  good 
and  all.  j 


TO  NATAL  DIRECT, 


'T  SAY,  Kamsay,  will  you  come 
A  with  me  to  Port  Natal  some 
day?'  said  my  friend  Gurney,  sud- 
denly, as  we  were  lounging  through 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  feel- 
ing—must it  be  confessed  ?— rather 
bored,  and  perhaps  a  little  tired  of 
civilization. 

'Port  Natal!'  I  rejoined,  *  where 
thed is  that?' 

'In  Africa,  my  dear  friend.  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  know.  What 
a  pity  we  never  learnt  geography ! 
Most  interesting  study,  I  am  sure ; 
I  am  so  sorry  it  was  neglected  in 
our  school  days.  I  feel  quite  low 
about  it  sometimes.' 

'  Africa,'  I  whistled,  slowly,  rudely 
interrupting  my  friend's  maudlin 
display  of  feeling ; '  that's  a  long  way 
off.  What  are  we  to  see  when  we 
get  there  ?   Ostriches  ?* 

'  Don't  be  flippant/  said  Gurney, 
majestically;  'we  shall  see  noble 
man,  the  Zulu,  of  whom  even  you 
must  have  heard,  the  puzzler  of 
Colenso,  the  bishop's  grave  ideal  of 
human  intelligence,  clad  in  his 
native  dress  of  touching  simplicity, 
a  girdle  of  three  sheep's  tails  and  a 
feather  in  the  hair.  Perhaps  it  is 
an  ostrich  feather,'  continued  Gur- 
ney, meditatively, '  but  I'm  not  quite 
sure  of  that.  Tou  expect  one  to  be 
so  confoundedly  accurate,  I  don't 
like  to  say  so  for  certain ;  but  one 
thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is  that 
the  feather  is  de  rigueur ;  the  sheep- 
tails  girdle  doesn't  matter  much, 
and  may  be  dispensed  with  on  ordi- 
nary occasions/ 

I  don't  know  that  I  particularly 


panted  for  the  highly-intelligent 
Zulu:  savages  fatigue  me;  but  when 
Gurney  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the 
shooting  to  be  had  in  Natal,  I  did 
get  to  feel  a  little  interested  in  the 
prospect  of  riding  down  springboks, 
'  sticking'  pigs,  and  shooting  tigers; 
so  to  Natal  we  determined  to  go. 

As  a  kind  of  preliminary,  we  took 
a  'course'  of  Natal  products  dis- 
played in  the  colony's  court  in  the 
Exhibition,  for  which  I  hope  we  were 
the  better.  Certainly  the  very  cre- 
ditable display  there  interested  as 
in  the  infant  colony,  and  my  only 
difficulty  was  to  hold  Gurney  in 
check,  and  prevent  him  from  start- 
ing instanter.  As  to  myself,  what 
with  reading  guide-books,  listening 
to  Natal  talk,  hearing  colonial  life- 
discussed,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  slowly 
but  surely  losing  my  identity,  and 
being  changed  into  an  amalgam  of 
coffee,  cotton,  sheep,  sugar,  and 
arrowroot.  I  never  felt  so  full  of 
information  on  any  subject  in  my 
life,  and  hope  I  never  may  again,, 
for  undeniably  taking  in  infor- 
mation, however  praiseworthy,  is 
terribly  fatiguing.  Circumstances 
upon  which  I  need  not  here  dwell 
compelled  us  to  defer  our  expedi- 
tion, when  on  the  very  eve  of  a 
start,  for  many  months ;  but  finally, 
on  a  fine  June  morning  in  186-,  we 
found  ourselves  inspecting  the  shij> 
'St.  Antonio'  in  the  London 
Docks.  Time  being  no  object— I 
am  afraid  both  Gurney  and  myself 
come  under  the  head  of  'loafers- 
about  the  world  at  large' — and 
being  accustomed  to  yachting  all 
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our  lives,  we  at  once  discarded  the 
idea  of  going  by  steamer,  preferring 
the  chances  of  a  lengthened  voyage 
and  a  few  hardships  to  the  certainty 
of  the  stench  of  hot  oil,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  the  existence  of  a 
steamer,  however  efficiently  con- 
ducted. 

We,  therefore,  guided  by  stern 
former  experiences,  personally  in- 
spected the  various  rival  vessels 
advertised  as  about  to  sail  for  Port 
Natal,  and  finally  chose  the  '  St  An- 
tonio' as  being  the  most  commodious 
of  those  to  start  at  an  early  date. 

Here  I  may  remark,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  unsophisticated  readers,  that 
the  man  who,  accustomed  to  the 
punctuality  of  large  companies,  ex- 
pects to  start  punctual  to  a  minute 
by  a  sailing  ship,  will  undoubtedly 
experience  a  shock  when,  on  reach- 
ing Gravesend  in  frantic  haste,  he 
is  coolly  informed  that  the  object  of 
his  search  is  still  grinding  her  fen- 
ders against  the  London  Docks. 
If,  highly  irate,  he  turns  his  steps 
to  the  latter  busy  but  singularly 
dirty  locality,  he  will  be  informed 
thai  'owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  the  owners  have  no  control/ 
&c  &c$  the  departure  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed  for  '  a  few  days/ '  a 
week/  and  so  on,  probably  all  the 
various  terms  conseoutively. 

Of  course  all  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  did  my  friend  and  I  ex- 
perience :  like  the  Children  of  Israel 
of  old,  we  lived  with  our  loins  girded 
in  daily  expectation  of  a  summons, 
with  the  trifling  difference  that 
whereas  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians, 
the  London  hotel-keepers  spoiled  us. 

At  length,  on  a  glorious  June 
afternoon,  we  found  ourselves  for 
good  on  board  the  'St.  Antonio' 
(which  even  we  had  begun  to  regard 
as  a  modern  'Flying  Dutchman/ 
doomed  never  to  leave  the  London 
Docks),  now  lying  off  Gravesend, 
with  the  blue-peter  flying  at  her 
fore.  Leaving  Gurney  to  what 
seemed  a  very  abortive  attempt  to 
reduce  our  Gravesend  boatman's 
charge  to  something  within  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  extortion,  I 
went  below,  hoping  to  find  in  our 
cabin  tome  at  least  of  the  necessa- 
ries the  outfitter  had  assured  me  ho 
had  despatched  on  board  several 


days  previously.  Of  course  I  found 
nothing  in  the  cabin  but  vacant  space 
and  dirt.  Equally  of  course  I  went 
in  search  of  the  steward,  whom  I  at 
last  discovered  sitting  on  a  spar 
surrounded  by  a  furious  crowd  of 
passengers,  each  of  whom  wanted 
him  to  find  his  own  particular  bag- 
gage and  carry  it  to  his  own  parti- 
cular sanctum.  As  it  was  far  easier 
not,  the  steward  wisely  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  touching  appeals.  In- 
deed affairs  seemed  too  hopelessly 
complicated  for  one  man  to  grapple 
with  them  singlehanded.  Anyhow 
he  didn't  even  attempt  to  solve  the 
enigma  further  than  by  pointing 
mutely  to  a  vast  dtbris  of  baggage, 
which  suggested  a  miniature  vol- 
cano concealed  in  the  hold  which  in 
a  state  of  eruption  was  vomiting 
forth  camp-stools,  gun-cases,  chests, 
and  mattresses  in  place  of  the  legi- 
timate lava.  Luckily  at  this  mo- 
ment Gurney  reappeared  on  the 
scene,  and  took  such  active  measures 
that  in  a  short  time  some  of  our 
cabin  furniture  was  extricated  from 
the  chaos,  and  before  long  we  got 
our  home  below  in  something  like 
ship-shape  order,  and  made  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  permit  for  the  night. 
Having  achieved  this  desirable  re- 
sult,  we   lighted  our  cigars   and 

strolled  forward  with  Mr.  P ,  a 

sugar-planter  of  large  experience  in 
Natal,  with  whom  I  had  some  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  and  who  had 
just  come  on  board.  On  the  deck 
the  demon  of  discord  seemed  to  be 
reigning  supreme;  unhappy  pas- 
sengers, less  lucky  than  ourselves, 
scrambling  for  necessaries;  children 
screaming,  mothers  scolding,  pigs 
and  poultry  in  their  own  way,  and 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  bidding  a 
noisy  farewell  to  their  friends,  all 
contributed  to  make  the  ship  a 
second  Babel  From  the  top  of  a 
barrel  a  gentleman  was  gesticulating 
wildly  to  a  surrounding  group  of 
intending  emigrants,  and  addressing 
them,  certainly  under  difficulties, 
upon  the  country  they  were  about 
to  visit.  Whether  this  man  had 
ever  himself  been  in  Natal,  or  any 
other  colony,  was  to  us  more  than 
doubtful,  as  his  information  was 
simply  a  mo3t  glowing  guide-book 
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r&hauffe*  (how  well  I  recognised  the 
passages!),  the  intervals  between 
the  purloined  pages  being  filled  up 
by  trite  aphorisms,  snch  as  '  stoat 
British  hands  smoothing  all  difficul- 
ties,' a  'contented  heart  being  a 
perpetual  feast/  and  so  on. 

•I  greatly  doubt/  said  P ,  as 

we  strolled  away, '  the  advisability  of 
glossing  over  all  drawbacks  (many, 
very  many  of  which  exist)  to  the  in- 
tending emigrant  Better  far  to 
place  the  colony  in  a  fair  light,  to 
speak  freely  of  the  difficulties  he 
must  encounter  in  soil  and  climate, 
and  suggest  a  remedy.  A  poetical 
description  of  scenery  in  a  guide- 
book may  serve  to  cover  over  poverty 
of  soil;  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
emigrant  can't  see  the  poetry  of  the 
thing  when  his  crops  foil,  and  then 
he  becomes  disgusted  with  the  land 
of  his  choice.  Perhaps  no  British 
colony  can  be  made  a  better  subject 
to  read  about  than  Natal,  for  as  a 
sample  country  it  is  unequalled,  the 
ground,  rising  as  it  does  in  terraces 
from  the  sea  level,  facilitates  the 
production  of  an  immense  variety 
of  crops;  but  as  an  old  settler  my- 
self, I  know  that  that  man  represents 
the  colony  as  we  all  hope  to  see  it, 
not  as  it  is,  though  of  its  future  I 
do  entertain  the  greatest  hopes.' 

'Guide-books  generally  do  omit 
the  failures/  I  said,  laughing,  as  I 
picked  up  a  prostrate  child  who  in 
his  hurry  to  escape  from  the  vigi- 
lant nurse  tumbled  over  a  rope  at 
my  feet,  and  set  up  a  very  mournful 
howl  at  the  unhappy  result  of  his 
escapade;  but  gue  voulez-vous  f  peo- 
ple like  rose  colour. 

A  little  further  on,  at  the  break 
of  the  poop,  we  found  the  captain 
addressing  the  usual  short  speech 
to  his  crew,  whose  powers  of  com- 
prehension seemed  slightly  obscured 
by  previous  potations  of  beer,  a  cask 
of  which  stood  open  under  the  fore- 
castle. The  most  impressive  part 
of  the  oration  seemed  to  be  where 
the  commander,  throwing  back  his 
coat,  desired  the  audience  to  'judge 
from  his  appearance'  as  he  always 
'  acted  up  to  it.'  This,  if  he  implied 
that  he  was  dirty  at  the  time,  and 
intended  to  remain  so  during  the 
voyage,  was  most  certainly  correct. 
i  And  now  can  any  of  my  readers 


inform  me  why  merchant  captains 
should  so  generally  affect  a  costume 
savouring  of  the  reduced  itinerant 
preacher?  The  black  cloth  coat, 
rather  threadbare,  the  worn  pants 
of  antiquated  cut,  the  black  satin 
vest,  are  common  to  both  parties. 
Why,  if  in  the  present  age  it  be 
judged  impossible  to  shorten  or  trim 
sail  in  our  old  friend  '  blue  cloth,' 
not  adopt  the  free  and  easy  shooting- 
jacket,  which  has  at  least  the  merit 
Of  comfort  ?  I  have  even  seen  some 
attempts  made  to  introduce  that 
most  hideous  of  head-gears,  the 
chimney-pot  hat  We  have  reached 
the  age  of '  iron  ships'  and  '  steam 
appliances,'  but  heaven  defend  us 
from  an  age  of  '  bill-toppers.'  But 
the  taste  of  the  British  sailor  on  the 
subject  of  dress  is  unique.  I  have 
often  remarked  that  the  height  of 
human  happiness  to  the  ordinary 
seaman  {British  lien  entendu)  on 
landing  after  a  voyage  is,  firstly,  to 
get  drunk,  secondly,  to  possess  him- 
self of  a  black  satin  vest,  richly 
flowered,  the  most  approved  pattern 
being  a  green  and  blue  tree,  which, 
springing  from  the  lower  button  of 
the  garment,  stretches  its  branches 
upwards,  apparently  depositing  a 
harvest  of  red  and  purple  fruit  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket  Where  the 
wonderful  and  unique  garment  is 
manufactured  I  leave  to  curiosity 
hunters  and  antiquarians  to  dis- 
cover. 

But  to  proceed.  Darkness  now 
closing  in,  I  descended  to  the  cuddy, 
where  a  feeble  attempt  at  tea  was 
laid  out;  but  the  Thames  air  did 
not  prove  keen  enough  to  induce  us 
to  partake  of  sour  bread,  very  salt 
butter,  and  tea  without  milk.  Most 
of  the  passengers  had  come  below, 
and  were  beginning  overtures  of 
friendship  to  each  other.  Some  one 
or  two  of  them  were  men  who,  like 
ourselves,  simply  wished  to  add 
Natal  to  the  list  of  places  explored 
and  shot  over,  but  by  far  the  larger 
number  were  married  men  with 
their  wives,  or  young  fellows  who 
hoped  to  wrest  from  the  soil  of 
Africa  the  wealth,  denied  them  in 
the  more  crowded  paths  of  the  Old 
World.  Two  military  officers  were 
amongst  us,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  join  their  regiment  in  Natal  on 
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the  shortest  notice,  one  of  whom 
-was  poring  oyer  a  borrowed  chart 
to  see  in  what  direction  his  destina- 
tion lay.  Of  coarse  Guraey  rushed 
to  his  assistance — the  fellow  seems 
to  like  taking  trouble  for  its  own 
sake—and  I  heard  him  parting  with 
much  of  the  valuable  information 
we  had  obtained  with  such  praise- 
worthy diligence— in  an  extempore 
lecture  on  Natal,  which  I  could  only 
hope  was  as  useful  to  others  as  it 
appeared  gratifying  to  himself. 

Another  short  stroll  on  deck,  and 
we  return  to  court  Morpheus,  that 
most  fickle  of  gods;  but  prior  to 
turning  in,  Gurney  had  forcibly  to 
expel  a  young  gentleman  who,  hav- 
ing apparently  indulged  in  'one 
parting  smile '  too  many,  had  turned 
into  my  friend's  berth,  boots  and  all. 

At  daylight  the  tramp  of  many 
feet,  the  dull  thud  of  ropes  thrown 
down  overhead,  and  a  Babel  of 
voices,  most  of  them  indulging  in 
most  unparliamentary  language,  ef- 
fectually roused  us  out,  and  pro- 
claimed that  we  were  under  weigh. 
On  reaching  the  poop,  we  found 
that  the  steam-tug  that  had  been 
shrieking  at  us  from  some  little  dis- 
tance during  the  night,  had  already 
got  hold  of  our  tow-rope,  the  old 
town  of  Gravesend  was  slowly  re- 
ceding from  ns  in  the  grey  of  early 
morning,  and  the  neighbouring  In- 
diamen  loomed  vast  and  gaunt 
through  the  haze  as  we  glided  on 
our  way.  At  nine  a.m.  we  all  as- 
sembled at  the  breakfast-table,  but 
found,  considerably  to  the  detriment 
of  our  tempers,  that  the  improve- 
ment in  fare,  promised  so  plausibly 
by  the  captain  the  evening  before, 
had  certainly  not  yet  begun.  Mean- 
while Gurney  had  gone  on  a  little 
voyage  of  discovery  on  his  own  ac- 
count—he always  makes  a  point  of 
personally  inspecting  the  live  stock 
in  any  vessel  we  may  happen  to  be 
in;  but  shortly  returned  much  de- 
pressed in  mind,  with  the  unwel- 
come news  that  the  '  cow/  of  which 
the  captain  had  spoken  so  magni- 
loquently  the  evening  before,  was  a 
complete  myth,  and  that  the  live 
stock  generally  was  comprised 
within  the  very  narrowest  possible 
limits.  He  added,  too,  confiden- 
tially  to   me,  that  the  cook  was 


drunk,  and  he  had  been  credibly 
informed  that  the  state  was  chronic. 
Here  was  a  nice  position  of  affairs ! 
My  dear  happy  reader,  who,  if  you 
ever  have  a  domestic  crisis  in  your 
admirably-regulated  household  at 
home,  have  only  to  slip  into  a  neigh- 
bouring club,  or  dine  at  the  '  Wel- 
lington/ and  who,  although  I  am 
sure  you  have  the  very  best  temper 
in  the  world,  look  in  indignant 
amazement  at  even  one  badly- 
cooked  dinner— how  little  can  you 
realize  the  sensations  conjured  up 
by  the  prospect  of  a  possible  one 
hundred  days'  voyage  with  a  drunken 
cook,  scanty  live  stock,  and  no  cow! 
We  were  'roughing  it*  with  a  ven- 
geance. Of  what  use  had  our 
boasted  experience,  our  'thorough 
investigations'  been?  Alas!  we 
could  only  acknowledge  ourselves 
taken  in,  repent  at  leisure,  and  bear 
our  trials  as  patiently  as  our  diffe- 
rent dispositions  would  allow.  At 
about  two  p.m.  the  hoarse  voice  of 
the  pilot  was  heard  hailing  the  tug, 
and  immediately  after  the  order 
'  loose  the  sails'  announced  that  the 
'St  Antonio'  was  to  try  her  own 
wings  to  a  north-east  breeze.  As 
sail  after  sail  was  piled  on  her,  she 
gathered  way,  and  forged  past  the 
little  'Walter  Scott/ who  gave  us 
three  cheers  as  she  crossed  our 
stern.  Somehow  it  is  always  with 
a  sharp  pang  of  regret  that  one  sees 
the  tug  paddle  drop  away,  and  leave 
us  to  our  own  devices;  then  one 
realises  in  earnest  that  the  voyage 
has  commenced,  and  we  must  only 
pray  for  a  tight  ship,  fair  winds, 
and  plenty  of  canvas.  The  breeze, 
however,  fell  light  after  passing  the 
Downs,  and  we  were  forced  to  brine 
up  off  the  South  Foreland  ana 
lower  topsails.  The  same  weather 
pursued  us  down  Channel,  so  that 
it  was  on  the  sixth  day  after  leav- 
ing Gravesend  that  we  found  our- 
selves off  Plymouth.  Short  as  had 
then  been  our  stay  on  board  the 
'  St  Antonio/  it  had  been  long 
enough  for  us  to  realise  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions 
was  lamentably  scanty,  and  that  no 
cook  had  been  provided  to  dress 
what  little  food  there  was.  So  we 
petitioned  the  captain  to  put  into 
Plymouth,    and    rectify    matters, 
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which  finally  he  consented  to  do, 
though  the  most  hopeful  of  us 
hardly  expected  much  result  from 
the  concession. 

We  stayed  at  Plymouth  just  long 
enough  for  a  run  on  shore,  and  a 
ferewell  draught  of  ale,  and  again 
we  weighed  anchor,  and  ran  out  of 
the  eastern  passage  with  a  fair 
breeze.  We  nad  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  cook,  in  his  habi- 
tual state  of  coma,  lowered  into  a 
shore  boat.  He  had  never  roused 
himself  out  of  his  drunken  lethargy 
but  once  during  our  run  down  the 
Channel,  when  a  sudden  freak  of 
culinary  zeal  had  seized  him,  and 
produced  a  howl  of  execration  from 
the  crew,  for  he  had  attempted  to 
make  their  pea-soup  with  salt  water, 
and  to  cook  the  boatswain's  plum 
duff  in  his  own  dirty  stocking.  Our 
new  chef,  however,  was  heralded 
in  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  by 
the  skipper,  and  we  awaited  his  ad- 
vent with  great  anxiety.  His  first 
appearance  gave  us  a  disagreeable 
shock,  for  I  question  whether  a 
rougher-looking  disciple  of  Soyer 
could  well  have  been  found  even  in 
campaigning  days  in  the  Crimea, 
when  white  caps  and  aprons,  and 
the  legitimate  insignia  of  office  were 
at  a  discount.  When  I  saw  the  big, 
brawny,  dirty-handed  fellow  clam- 
bering on  board  by  the  main- 
chains,  my  hopes  felt  to  sink  down 
to  zero ;  but  they  revived,  and  I  felt 
disposed  to  look  on  him  quite  ap- 
provingly, and  vote  a  faith  in  clean- 
liness and  white  aprons  a  foolish 
prejudice,,  as  I  saw  him  suddenly 
pursue  and  assault  with  much 
praiseworthy  vigour  a  steerage  pas- 
senger caught  in  the  act  of  purloin- 
ing one  of  our  precious  fowl.  I 
quite  felt  to  love  this  brawny  Her- 
cules. Alas!  alas!  subsequent 
events  forced  the  conclusion  on  me 
that  he  simply  regarded  the  culprit 
as  poaching  on  his  particular  pre- 
serves—  cribbing  his  perquisites. 
However,  pour  le  moment,  our  chefs 
zeal  made  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion, and  we  longed  for  dinner. 

'  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  re- 
sources/ said  Gurney,  admiringly. 
'  He  has  an  eye  to  business.  Take 
my  word  the  fellow  will  work  great 
transformations.' 


'  Transform  the  tough  old  Ply- 
mouth cocks  that  have  just  rein- 
forced our  live  stock  into  juicy  young 
chickens,  for  instance,'  I  said,  laugh- 
ing.   '  I  hope  he  may/ 

Hereupon  Gurney  muttered  some- 
thing so  unpleasantly  personal 
about ' scoffing/  that  I  went  below, 
to  graze  dutifully  on  Hope's  pas- 
tures till  the  eventful  hour  of  dinner 
which  was  to  declare  our  fate. 

Well,  it  came  at  last,  and  we  sat 
down— to  pea-soup  and  beef-steaks. 
Whether  our  artist  considered  the 
materials  too  unworthy  of  his  skill 
to  waste  care  on,  and,  in  disgust, 
spoiled  them,  it  didn't  much  matter 
to  know;  but  what  was  certain  was 
that  the  so-called  pea-soup,  when 
the  covers  were  taken  off,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  simply  a  tureen  of 
grease,  and  the  steaks  had  been  ap- 
parently first  dipped  raw  in  hot 
water,  and  then  shoved  up  the  gal- 
ley funnel  to  brown.  In  one  fell 
stroke  Hope's  pleasant  visions  were 
dashed  cruelly  away— in  those  fatal 
steaks  we  read  our  future  fate,  and 
had  to  resign  ourselves  to  it  with  a 
shudder.  Sadly  we  paced  the  deck 
that  evening,  and  felt  inclined  to 
the  'blues/  when,  as  night  was 
dosing  in,  we  backed  the  main-yard 
to  discharge  the  pilot,  and  as  Gurney 
and  I  threw  away  our  cigar  ends, 
preparatory  to  turning  in,  the  Li- 
zard light,  the  last  speck  of  Old 
England,  was  twinkling  on  the  hori- 
zon. As  we  turned  to  go  below, 
Gurney  waved  his  hat,  exclaiming 
pathetically,  'Farewell,  England! 
with  all  thy  faults  thou  breweet  well 
thy  beer.' 

Fast,  however,  now  came  the 
fresh  north-east  breeze,  and  the 
short  chopping  sea  changed  soon 
into  the  long  roll  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  one  by  one  our  fellow-passen- 
gers vanished  from  our  view.  Little 
by  little,  however,  they  gained  their 
sea-legs,  and  afforded  a  fine  field 
for  the  study  of  human  nature. 
Amongst  them  there  were  three 
young  gentlemen,  whom  I  may  call 
Tomkins,  Simpkins,  and  Perkins, 
who,  as  soon  as  terrible  sea-sickness 
would  permit,  invariably  appeared 
on  deck  armed  to  the  teeth,  m  cos- 
tumes which  Nathan  alone  could 
have  supplied.    Whether  they  had 
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formed  a  very  bad  opinion  of  us  all, 
or  were  afraid  of  pirates,  remained 
a  mystery;  but  tney  undoubtedly 
lived  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
all  contingencies.  Their  proposed 
plan  of  operations  in  Natal  seemed 
rather  extensive,  for  after  '  purchas- 
ing a  sugar  plantation '  (to  be  some- 
what imprudently  at  once  left  in 
Kaffir  charge),  they  were  to  strike 
through  the  continent  on  a  route  of 
their  own,  discover  the '  true '  source 
of  the  Nile,  and  other  trifles,  finish- 
ing off  by  reaching  India  per  over- 
land route.  They  were  good  enough 
to  ask  Gurney  and  myself  to  accom- 
pany them  on  their  path  of  glory, 
but  we  '  declined  with  thanks.1  Of 
course  all  their  wonderful  stores  had 
been  lost  or  spoiled  before  they 
spent  much  time  in  Natal ;  and  I 
may  perhaps  take  this  opportunity 
of  impressing  on  any  intending  emi- 
grant the  absurdity  of  burdening 
himself  with  superfluities  of  any  de- 
scription. As  a  rule,  the  articles, 
whether  of  clothing  or  furniture, 
most  adapted  to  the  climate  can  be 
got  reasonably  cheap  in  the  colony 
itself;  and  one  is  saved  the  trouble 
and  anxiety  of  transport,  and  the 
chances,  the  almost  certainty,  in- 
deed, of  loss.  However,  Messrs. 
T.,  S.,  and  P.  had  to  buy  their  ex- 
perience, and  did  so  at  a  pretty  dear 
rate,  I  fancy.  The  last  time  I  saw 
them  at  Natal  they  were  decidedly 
low,  and  had  not  then  at  least  got  as 
far  as  the  Nile. 

The  monotony  of  a  sea  yoyage  is 
proverbial;  and  ours  in  the  'St. 
Antonio  'proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule ;  and  I  need  not  tire  my  reader 
by  a  long  account  of  our  endeavours 
to  while  away  the  time,  how  we  varied 
our  flirtations  with  the  ladies,  and 
our  practical  jokes  on  Tompkins 


and  Co.,  by  miserably  abortive  at- 
tempts at  fishing,  private  theatri- 
cals, or  catcjiing  porpoises.  The 
menage  on  board  did  not  improve, 
unfortunately,  by  age,  like  wines — 
and  I  find,  on  referring  to  my  log 
diary  (every  one  feels  it  a  religious 
duty  to  keep  a  diary  on  board 
ship,  where  there  is  generally  no- 
thing to  chronicle),  that  for  some 
time  previous  to  our  arrival  at 
Natal  crockery  and  glass  became 
gradually  and  sadly  amongst  the 
things  of  the  past,  that  we  were  re- 
duced to  using  our  private  cabin 
tumblers  at  the  cuddy  table,  and 
that  one  ingenious  sailor  reaped  a 
silver  harvest  by  cutting  beer  bot- 
tles in  two  with  a  string,  and  selling 
them  as  tumblers  to  necessitous 
passengers.  Of  course  the  reader 
must  not  hastily  infer  from  the 
above  particulars  that  all  sailing 
ships  to  Natal  are  equally  badly  found 
with  the  '  St.  Antonio.'  The  line  of 
which  Messrs.  Rennie  are  owners, 
for  example,  amongst  others,  gives, 
I  believe,  every  satisfaction  to  the 
public ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  Union  Company's  steamers  are 
well  found.  I  only  relate  my  own 
experiences ;  and  I  can  say  it  was 
with  feelings  of  unmixed  pleasure 
that  one  fine  morning  in  September, 
after  a  passage  of  ninety  days  (I 
have  taken  less  time  to  reach  India 
and  Australia),  I  heard,  on  going  on 
deck,  that  we  had  overshot  our  des- 
tination in  the  night,  and  that  ere 
evening  we  would  be  riding  safely 
at  anchor  in  Durban  roads. 

Perhaps  in  a  future  article  the 
reader  will  accompany  me  on  shore, 
and  we  can  peep  together  behind 
the  fantastically-shaped  bluffs  that 
as  yet  hide  from  our  view  the  fair 
'  land  of  the  Nativity.' 

R. 
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THE    WALTZ. 

[A  Duet  for  Music,  with  Wait*  accompaniment.) 

'  (Illustrated  by  Louis  Huard.) 

He.  The  music  stirs,  her  footstep  flies, 
She.  So  near,  so  dear !  I  meet  his  eyes, 
He.   Her  beauty  swims  before  my  eyes, 
She.  He  sees  not  through  my  love's  disguise ; 
He.    I  clasp  her  mine  to  win  and  wear 
She.  Whirl'd  through  the  dance  alone  I  dare, 
He.   So  near,  so  dear — so  false,  so  fair ! 
She.  To  meet  his  sigh  upon  the  air. 

He.   Her  voice  has  music's  changeful  key, 
She.  No  other's  voice  so  dear  to  me, 
He.   The  airy  dance  less'. light  than  she ; 
She.  No  other  noble,  true  as  he ; 
He.    I  gaze  and  mark  as  on  she  flies, 
She.  All  else  around  me  fades  or  dies, 
He.   Another's  image  in  her  eyes. 
She.  Deep  in  my  soul  his  image  lies. 

He.  'Mid  dazzling  light  and  sounding  strain, 

She.  Torn  from  his  side  my  days  are  vain, 

He.  We  move  united  once  again, 

She.  Gold  is  but  dross,  and  life  a  pain ; 

He.   But  when  the  ray,  the  tone  depart 

She.  But  oh !  the  world  is  strong  to  part 

He.    Fly  hand  from  hand,  and  heart  from  heart. 

She.  True  hand  from  hand,  true  heart  from  heart. 

He.  Then  bid  the  harp  be  strung  once  more, 

She.  The  music  dies,  the  spell  is  o'er, 

He.  Gleam,  dazzling  roof  and  shining  floor ! 

She.  He  so  shall  clasp  me  never  more. 

He.  Wake,  wake  the  light  and  sound  the  strain, 

She.  I  dream  his  heaven  of  love  in  vain, 

He.  Oh  1  let  me  dream  her  mine  again ! 

She.  Alas !  I  drop  to  earth  again ! 

Eleanora  L.  Hervey. 
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TWO  HOURS  IN  GAOL. 


IT  was  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a 
summer's  day  as  we  approached 
the  grim  outworks  of  the  huge  City 
prison  at  Hollo  way.  Close  beside  it 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  gaol,  and  there  inquiring,  we 
were  informed  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  busy  in  his  garden.  There 
we  discovered  him—the  dreaded  en- 
forcer of  the  law's  just  sentence,  the 
responsible  custodian  of  as  much  of 
brute  ruffianism  and  vicious  cunning 
and  daring  villany  as  suddenly  let 
loose  would  merge  the  town  in 
horror  and  dismay,  the  mighty  po- 
tentate at  whose  girdle,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  hung  the  master-key 
of  five  hundred  fast  doors,  behind 
which  captive  men  and  women  sadly 
pined  or  defiantly  scowled — there  he 
was,  serene  and  at  his  ease,  with  the 
cuffs  of  his  sober-grey  garden  jacket 
turned  back,  pottering  about  a  rose- 
bush, and  with  nothing  in  his  ap- 
pearance to  denote  him  any  other 
than  a  prosperous  elderly  gentleman 
with  a  taste  for  flower  culture. 

Our  visit  was  not  altogether  un- 
expected, and  after  a  cheerful  greet- 
ing and  a  brief  chat  concerning  chiefly 
the  favourable  weather  and  the 
ravages  of  slugs,  and  similar  garden 
pests,  the  governor  courteously  in- 
vited us  to  follow  him.  Parting  his 
private  garden  from  the  prison  is  a 
tall  and  massive  pair  of  gates,  with- 
in which  a  warder  sits  constantly. 
These  opened  to  us,  and  then  was 
revealed  a  trim  gravelled  courtyard, 
■and  at  the  end  of  it  a  second  pair  of 
gates,  smaller,  but  more  formidable- 
looking  than  the  first  More  terri- 
ble, too,  to  contemplate,  as  every 
luckless  wretch  must,  who,  for  a 
period  brief  or  prolonged,  is  doomed 
to  lodge  here.  It  is  a  frightful  gate. 
We  were  informed  that  it  was  mo- 
delled after  that  which  guards  the 
entrance  to  Warwick  Castle;  but  it 
might  have  been  the  portal  of  the 
^castle  of  the  celebrated  man-eating 
old  giant  Blunderbore,  for,  standing 
bolt  upright  against  either  doorpost, 
was  a  dragon,  not  cut  in  dull 
cold  stone,  but  carved  in  wood,  and 
painted  by  a  man  who  knew,  at  least, 
how  a  dragon  should  appear,  with 


fiery  eyes  and  fiery  tongue,  and 
scales  like  plates  of  blue  steel,  and 
claws  the  like  of  which  were  never 
seen.  Each  dragon  clutched  a  great 
black  key,  and  grinned  as  he  glared 
down  on  whomsoever  might  be  enter- 
ing in  at  the  gate  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  strike  direst  terror  to  the 
heart  of  those  new  to  crimef ul  ways, 
though  there  probably  are  those 
so  hardened  in  sin,  and  so  familiar 
with  the  gate  of  Holloway  Gaol,  that 
the  guardian  dragons  may  have 
no  terrors  for  them,  and  they  may 
return  the  threatening  glare  of  the 
monsters'  eyes  with  the  most  cool 
and  self-possessed  of  winks. 

It  is  in  at  this  door  that  every 
prisoner  must  pass.  Just  within  is 
a  capacious  stone-paved  lobby,  the 
most  conspicuous  f  orniture  of  which, 
is  a  patent  weighing  machine  and  a 
standard  measure.  Here  it  is  that 
every  prisoner  is  stripped,  and  ex- 
amined, and  weighed,  and  measured, 
the  fall  particulars  being  entered  in 
an  enormous  record  book  that  re- 
poses in  a  cupboard  near  at  hand. 
I  saw  the  book,  and  some  of  the 
most  recent  entries.  Therein  is 
written  not  only  the  particular  crime 
and  the  adjudged  penalty  of  it  that 
on  this  last  occasion  consigned  the 
unfortunate  to  limbo,  but  also  all 
known  previous  convictions  against 
him.  These  ranged  from  one  to 
forty,  but  we  were  informed  that  the 
average  of  previously  convicted  cases 
did  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  which 
was  an  item  of  intelligence  that 
agreeably  surprised  us.  We  were 
likewise  told  that  when  winter's 
frost-bite  made  itself  felt,  the  num- 
bers of  prisoners  increased  imme- 
diately; which  was  sadly  significant 
of  what  want  may  drive  an  honest 
man  to.  Further  the  record  book 
revealed  to  us— and  the  governor 
endorsed  its  evidence— that  the  most 
numerous  class  of  criminals  were  of 
the  breed  known  as  '  cockney  Irish/ 
the  descendants  of  Irish  people  who 
settled  in  London  two  or  three 
generations  back. 

On  a  criminal  entering  Holloway 
Gaol,  the  examination  and  weighing 
and  measuring  at  an  end,  the  newly- 
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captured  gaol-bird  is  taken  to  a  room 
where  there  is  a  deep  and  capacious 
bath,  and  a  rack  containing  suits  of 
prison  clothing  of  various  sizes.  No 
matter  a  prisoner's  condition  in  life, 
whether  he  be  an  outcast,  gutter- 
bred  boy,  whose  only  home  is  a 
prison,  or  a  lithe  and  light-handed 
'prig'  by  profession,  or  the  wing- 
whiskered  City  swell  of  elegant  ex- 
terior and  handsome  dress,  brought 
to  grief,  perhaps,  by  the  discovery 
of  his  first  and  only  desperate  for- 
gery— here  is  an  end  to  his  worldly 
guise.  Here  are  the  baths,  and 
all  comers  enter  them,  and  the  water 
they  contain  is  the  water  of  oblivion. 
It  is  all  over  with  the  fallen  swell.  Up 
to  this  moment  he  may  have  clung 
to  his  black  coat  of  respectable  cut 
as  a  last  poor  something  that  buoyed 
him,  at  least  in  appearance,  above 
the  herd  of  low  thieves  in  greasy 
fustian;  now  he  must  abandon  it, 
and  take  unto  himself  the  plumage 
of  the  common  gaol-bird.  It  is  not 
a  nice-looking  plumage.  It  consists 
of  a  coarse  shirt,  and  a  tight-fitting 
suit  of  slate-coloured  woollen,  of 
the  style  vulgarly  known  as  the 
'skeleton/  and  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow  of  the  right  sleeve  of  it 
is  exhibited  in  a  showy  border  the 
initial  and  number  of  the  ward  in 
which  the  said  gaol-bird's  particular 
cage  may  be  found. 

Before  entering  the  bath-room, 
the  prisoner  strips  and  leaves  his 
clothes  of  the  outer  world  at  the 
door,  and  they  are  gathered  up  and 
thrust  into  a  string  net,  and  so  they 
are  baked  and  purified,  after  which 
inventory  of  them  is  taken,  and  they 
are  ticketed  and  stowed  away  until 
the  expiration  of  the  prisoner's 
sentence  shall  legalize  his  claim  to 
them. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  bath- 
room are  a  set  of  cells  called  '  re- 
ception cells/  for  the  use  of  prisoners 
who  may  be  brought  in  at  a  time 
inconvenient  for  their  medical  ex- 
amination, indispensable  before  they 
may  be  admitted  to  the  body  of  the 
prison.  There  were  two  such  cases 
on  the  evening  of  our  visit.  Just 
outside  the  doors  of  the  reception 
cells  were  two  bundles  enveloped 
in  a  net,  and  reposing  on  each  a 
pair  of  miry,  dilapidated  shoes,  the 


property  of  the  individuals  who  had 
come  in  late.  On  cell  number 
one  being  unlocked,  there  was  dis- 
closed, suspended  in  a  hammock 
slung  from  wall  to  wall,  a  quick- 
eyed,  bullet-headed  youth  of  the 
true  thief  type.  He  appeared  per- 
fectly comfortable  and  at  his  ease. 
The  cell  being  for  temporary  usage 
only,  was  unfurnished  except  for 
the  hammock,  but  that  was  pro- 
vided with  a  nice  clean  woollen  rug, 
which  the  young  thief  had  pulled 
up  as  high  as  his  ears,  still  shining 
and  inflamed  through  recent  ac- 
quaintance with  hot  water  and  yel- 
low soap.  The  cell  was  arched,  and, 
as  well  as  my  memory  serves,  about 
seven  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  in  depth. 
The  walls  were  whitened,  and  at  the 
end,  by  the  wall,  was  a  narrow  win- 
dow barred  with  iron  bars.  Never- 
theless, with  the  mellow  sunlight 
streaming  in,  the  place  altogether 
appeared  such  a  clean  and  sweet 
little  bedroom  that,  assuming  the 
story  suggested  by  the  netted  bundle 
and  the  slipshod  tattered  boots  out- 
side the  door  to  be  true— a  story  in- 
volving the  hideous  squalor  of  a 
'  blind  alley '  at  Cow  Cross  or  Seven 
Dials,  and  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  a  twopenny  lodging-house— it 
seemed  that  the  young  gentleman 
in  the  hammock,  at  present,  at  any 
rate,  had  not  much  reason  to  bewail 
his  hard  fate.  Quite  kindly  the  go- 
vernor spoke  to  him : — 

'Well,  lad,  what  are  you  here 
for?' 

'  Bit  o*  beef,  sir/  the  lad  curtly 
replied,  at  the  same  time  disengaging 
a  hand  from  the  folds  of  the  blanket 
to  respectfully  tug  at  a  forelock  of 
shorn  black  stubble. 

'Stealing  a  piece  of  beef,  do  you 
mean?' 

'Yes,  sir.    I ' 

'  Silence.  Go  to  sleep.'  And  the 
young  thief  was  left  to  his  repose. 

The  door  of  the  next  cell  was  un- 
locked, and  on  a  precisely  similar 
hammock  reclined  a  precisely  simi- 
lar lad,  except  that  he  had  carroty 
stubble  on  his  head  instead  of  black. 

'Well,  lad,  what  are  you  here 
for?' 

'  Bit  of  meat,  please  sir.' 

'  You  and  another  lad  did  it  be- 
tween you?' 

N  a 
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•That's  it,  air.    He ' 

'Silence/  And  the  door  was 
closed,  and  the  key  turned  in  the 
heavy  lock. 

'Is  this  their  first  offence  should 
you  imagine?'  we  inquire  of  the 
governor  as  we  traverse  a  passage 
leading  towards  another  part  of  the 
building.  But  the  governor  shrugs 
his  shoulders. 

'Not  by  any  means;  nor  their 
last,  I'm  afraid.  There  is  not  much 
chance  of  us  seeing  the  last  of  them 
—until  they  are  sent  away.9 

'Sent  where?' 

*  Penal  servitude.  That's  the  com- 
mon ending/ 

*  Well,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  one  thing 
to  make  a  man  regret  his  misdeeds, 
and  another  to  place  at  his  disposal 
a  means  by  which  he  may  preserve 
himself  against  a  repetition  of  them. 
As  you  say,  offenoe  after  offence  is 
recorded  against  him,  each  one  add- 
ing an  additional  clog  to  his  unlucky 
feet  that  possibly,  if  they,  had  a 
reasonable  chance,  would  glaclly  turn 
to  honest  paths/ 

But  at  this  the  governor  made  a 
grimace  that  stood  as  representative 
for  the  laugh  he  would  have  uttered 
had  he  not  felt  the  restraint  of  that 
inexorable  rule  of  his  own  imposing 
— silence.  '  There  you  are  mistaken/ 
he  whispered  softly ;  '  we  are  much 
more  humane  than  you  imagine.  The 
prisoner  who  shows  an  earnest  dis- 
position towards  amendment  is  never 
turned  penniless  and  helpless  out  of 
this  gaol.  If  he  proves  to  us  his 
disgust  for  dishonest  courses,  and 
his  willingness  to  work,  we  are  able, 
thanks  to  a  certain  fund,  to  place 
the  means  of  doing  so  in  his  hands. 
Sometimes  a  few  shillings  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  sometimes  we 
are  induced  so  to  invest  several 
pounds.  A  large  number  of  the 
younger  prisoners  have  a  fancy  for 
going  to  sea.  A  young  man  came 
to  see  me  only  last  week.  He  came 
here  just  one  of  these  homeless  out- 
casts boys  who  thieve  that  they  may 
not  starve,  of  whom  there  are  thou- 
sands in  London,  and  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  sent  to  sea,  out  of 
harm's  way.  He  proved  himself  a 
good  lad,  having  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  condition  of  second  mate, 


with  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming- 
something  still  better.  He  dined  at 
my  table  last  Tuesday/ 

'Have  you  many  boys  here  at 
present  ?' 

'Singularly  few.  We  have  cell 
accommodation  for  sixty ;  and  our 
average  number,  for  some  time  pastr 
has  been  only  sixteen.  Gome  this 
way,  and  you  shall  see  them.' 

And,  wondering  all  the  while,  we 
did  as  invited.  How  was  it  that 
the  percentage  of  juvenile  criminals 
lodged  in  Holloway  Prison  was  so 
small  ?  When  we  asked  the  governor 
the  proportion  his  boy-lodgers  bore 
to  the  whole,  it  was  in  full  expec- 
tation of  receiving  an  answer  that 
should  warrant  the  natural  alarm  at 
the  rapid  increase  of  crime  amongst 
lads  of  tender  years.  Where  were  the 
scores  of  humble  imitators  of  Claude 
Duval  and  Dick  Turpin,  who,  hav- 
ing perused  the  veracious  records  of 
the  exploits  of  these  and  similar 
heroes  of  the  gibbet,  make  desperate 
efforts  to  emulate  them  by  mur- 
derously assaulting  crippled  old 
women,  or  running  off  with  errand 
money  confided  to  their  care  by  too 
trusting  masters?  We  referred  to 
the  governor  for  an  explanation. 
'  It  is  easily  accounted  for/  said  he. 
'  They  find  that  they  have  to  work 
when  they  are  here/  We  were 
about  to  follow  our  last  question 
with  another  as  to  the  way  in  which 
a  young  thief  contrived  to  choose 
his  prison,  but  this  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  sudden  recur- 
rence to  our  memory  of  a  conversa- 
tion, bearing  on  the  same  subject, 
that  recently  had  taken  place  be- 
tween a  boy  thief  and  a  prison 
commissioner.  'How  is  it/  the 
latter  asked,  '  that  out  of  nine  con- 
victions against  you  eight  are  re- 
turned from  one  prison?'  "Cos, 
S lease,  sir,  I  always  prigB  in  Hol- 
orn,\  was  the  candid  rejoinder. 
When  that  salutary  law  for  which 
the  reader's  humble  servant  has  for 
so  long  a  time  been  asking  is  passed 
and  comes  into  operation,  and  the 
governor  of  Holloway  Gaol  counts 
amongst  his  inmates  one  or  two  of 
those  dirty  scoundrels  who  gain 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  juvenile 
morality— by  means  of  the  penny 
weekly  number  system— a  proper 
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punishment  would  be  to  make  them 
the  drudges  of  the  boy  criminal 
-ward— to  compel  them  to  wash  their 
"victims*  shirts  and  socks,  and  scrub 
-their  cell  floors,  and  be  generally 
responsible  for  their  personal  clean- 


The  cells  in  which  the  boy* 
prisoners  are  confined  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  adults ;  and  it 
being  now  after  work  hours  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteen  lodgers 
were  'at  noma'  Those  we  spoke 
with  did  not  seem  very  much 
hardened  in  crime,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  long  way  from  meaning 
"that  they  were  not  conversant  with 
crime.  Boys  are  not  like  men,  they 
are  less  reflective,  and  in  nine  oases 
out  of  ten  have  no  care  or  respon- 
sibility beyond  what  is  strictly 
personal,  consequently  they  are  less 
impressed  with  the  hardship  of  their 
condition,  brooding  on  which  is  as 
likely  to  produce  a  hardening  as  a 
softening  effect  As  a  rule,  the 
condition  of  the  boy-thief  while  at 
liberty  is  a  most  miserable  con- 
dition, and  after  the  first '  restless- 
ness '  has  wore  off  he  finds  that  it 
is  more  comfortable  to  be  in  prison 
than  out,—a  frame  of  mind  scarcely 
calculated  to  bring  about  penitence 
and  reformation. 

There  is  one  point,  however, 
en  which  the  boy-thief  is,  or  pre- 
-tends  to  be,  especially  tender,  and 
that  is  concerning  his  mother.  To 
be  sure  there  is  no  getting  over  the 
etern,  sad  fiwt  that  nobody  is  so  perfect 
a  master  in  the  art  of  dissembling 
as  the  intelligent,  low-cunning  little 
Ixmdonthief.  Let  his  gaoler  assume 
never  so  severe  a  manner  in  his  deal- 
ings with  him,  before  he  has  talked 
with  him  three  times  he  will  have 
discovered  his  weakest  feature  (and 
even  prison  governors  are  not  free 
ifrom  them),  and  shape  his  manner 
•and  conversation  accordingly.  Thus, 
with  all  due  respect  for  Governor 
•  Weatherhead  and  his  admirable 
system  of  management,  he  un- 
doubtedly, has  a  natural  tenderness 
for  boys,  and  his  prisoners  know  it 
Like  a  sensible  man  he  knows  that 
until  a  bo/  has  grown  utterly 
abandoned  he  will  not  forget 
'mother;'  and  it  is  certain  that,  in 
very  many  cases,  it  is  a  sacred  chord 


that  may  be  played  on  with  charm- 
ing and  even  miraculous  effect ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  impossible 
that  his  amiable  weapon  may  be 
turned  against  him,  and  he  may  be 
imposed  on.  Every  boy  we  examined 
cried  at  once  when  his  mother's 
name  was  mentioned,  and  the  cre- 
ditable exhibition  of  emotion  was 
almost  invariably  rewarded  by  an 
encouraging  pat  on  the  head  with 
the  governor's  benevolent  hand. 
There  was  one  case  that  came  under 
our  notice  in  the  boy  way  that  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  He  was  an 
incorrigible  young  ruffian,  we  were 
informed,  and  had  been  in  prison 
very  many  times.  He  had  only 
arrived  at  Hollowaythat  morning, 
and  being  set  to  work  in  the  brick- 
field, before  he  was  an  hour  there 
was  guilty  of  foul  language  towards 
the  officer  in  command,  and  was 
condemned  to  the '  dark  cell.'  There 
we  found  him.  A  more  hideous 
place  as  a  habitation  for  a  human 
being  with  a  guilty  conscience  can- 
not easily  be  imagined.  Dark  is 
much  too  feeble  a  word  to  describe 
the  black  density  that  shrouded  its 
interior.  It  is  a  cell  within  a  cell, 
and  even  the  outer  one  is'so  dark  that 
only  by  the  click  of  the  key  in  the 
lock  were  we  aware  that  the  interior 
door  had  been  opened.  *  Gome  out 
here,  lad  V  And  emerging  from  the 
impenetrable  density  there  gra- 
dually loomed  to  view  the  desperate 
incorrigible.  He  was  not  a  very 
formidable  ruffian  to  contemplate, 
being  a  slim-built  boy,  with  a  nar- 
row, white  face,  which  was  tearful, 
and  had  on  it  an  expression  sugges- 
tive of  a  horror  of '  bogies.'  He  had 
evidently  arrived  at  the  dismal  con- 
clusion that  he  was  doomed  to  pass 
the  long,  long  night  in  that  awful 
place,  and  had  made  certain  eccen- 
tric and  unaccountable  arrange- 
ments to  that  end.  The  collars  of 
his  serge  jacket  were  pulled  up 
high  above  his  ears,  making  a  fan- 
tastic setting  for  his  grimy,  tear- 
bestreamed  countenance,  while,  pos- 
sibly with  a  view  to  economising  all 
the  comfort  to  be  got  out  of  a  pair 
of  trousers,  he  had  loosened  the 
fastening  of  those  articles  of  raiment 
so  that  they  were  all  slouched  about 
his  feet,  the  braees  of  them  trailing 
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behind  him  like  a  pair  of  white 
tails. 

'Well,  lad!  what  has  brought 
you  to  this?  How  many  times  have 
you  been  in  this  prison?' 

'  Three,  sir !'  (with  a  tremendous 
outburst  of  grief,  and  such  a  screw- 
ing of  both  his  fists  into  his  eyes, 
that  every  feature  of  his  face,  except 
his  wide  mouth,  was  rendered  in- 
visible.) 

'Speak  the  truth,  lad.' 

'  Four,  sir.' 

'Ay,  at  least  four.  Why  were 
you  put  in  the  dark  cell  ?' 

'For  swearin',  sir.  Leastways, 
he  said  as  how  I  swore,  sir ;  but  I 
know  he  was  too  far  off  to  have 
heered  me.' 

'Who  heard  you  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose ;  you  have  incurred  the 
penalty,  and  you  must  pay  it  How 
long  are  you  here  for  ?' 

'Six  months,  sir?' 

'What  for?' 

'  Ste— stealing,  sir.' 

'  Have  you  a  mother  ?' 

'Oh,  yes,  sir! — Oh,  yo— o  -s, 
or!— (with  a  fit  of  sobbing  that 
caused  the  white  tails  to  vibrate 
strangely.) 

'  Where  does  she  live  ?' 

'Manchester,  sir.  Ow— w — w! 
I  was  just  thinkin'  on  her  when 
you  come,  sir/ 

Governor,  evidently  affected. 
'And  you  can't  do  better  than 
think  of  her  if  she  is  a  good 
mother.  Just  picture  to  your  mind 
what  she  would  think  of  you  could 
she  see  you  in  this  disgraceful  posi- 
tion 1' 

'  Ow — w — w — w  r 

'  Will  you  promise  never  to  swear 
again  as  long  as  you  are  here  if  I 
let  you  go  back  to  your  cell  ?' 

Of  course  the  tearful  penitent 
promised  most  solemnly,  and  pre- 
sently, too  eager  in  his  anxiety  to 
change  the  dark  cell  for  a  compara- 
tively light  one,  to  adjust  his 
habiliments,  came  slouching  behind 
ns  slipshod  over  the  asphaJte  floor 
with  the  collar  of  his  jacket  still 
shrouding  his  ears,  and  his  trousers 
clutched  up  on  either  side  by  the 
waistband. 

The  Anti-tobacco  Society  might 
discover  amongst  the  inmates  of 
gaols  many  apt  illustrations  of  the 


truth  oi  their  peculiar  arguments. 
Nothing  is  more  common  when  a 
youthful  captive  is  questioned  as  to 
the  origin  of  his  falling  away  from 
the  path  of  rectitude,  than  for  him 
to  attribute  it  to  '  the  short  pipe,'  or 
to  '  bad  company  an4  smoking  and 
that,'  or  to  'going  out  of  evenings 
and  buying  cigars.'  One  lad  at 
present  incarcerated  in  Holloway 
Prison  was  possessed  of  such  a 
ravening  mania  for  the  pernicious 
weed,  that,  aided  by  another  boy, 
he  stole  five  hundred  and  fifty 
cigars.  Prisoners  will  run  almost 
any  risk  for  a  chew  or  a  whiff  of 
tobacco.  It  is  known  that  at  Port- 
land the  convicts  having  obtained, 
through  the  agency  of  a  'free 
labourer'  in  the  stone  quarries,  a 
piece  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  had  a 
method  of  disposing  of  it  ingenious 
almost  as  it  was  disgusting.  As 
must  be  mentioned,  smoking  was 
strictly  prohibited,  very  serious 
penalties  being  in  store  for  any  one 
who  assisted  a  prisoner  to  the 
coveted  luxury.  The  only  time 
when  the  perilous  delight  might  be 
indulged  in  was  when  in  the  course 
of  the  day's  work  a  sudden  shower 
came  on,  and  the  convicts  'knock- 
ing-off'for  the  time,  huddled  in  a 
shed  out  of  the  rain.  Then  the 
envied  shareholders  in  a  fourth  of 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cavendish 
sat  in  a  circle,  the  '  buck,'  or  head 
man,  with  the  pipe  in  one  corner  of 
his  mouth  and  in  the  other  a  straw, 
the  other  end  of  which  was  grasped 
within  the  lips  of  the  next  man  of 
the  circle,  who  likewise  had  a  second 
straw  in  his  mouth,  the  further  end 
of  which  the  third  man  sucked  at, 
and  so  on  till  the  number  was  com- 
plete. The  pipe  alight,  the  '  buck  ' 
took  a  draught  of  smoke  through 
it  at  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  en- 
joyed it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
blew  it  through  the  straw  at  the 
other  corner  of  his  mouth  into  that 
of  his  next  neighbour,  and  so  it 
passed  through,  the  last  man  having 
the  envied  privilege  of  swallowing 
the  mouthful,  in  consideration  of 
his  being  at  so  great  a  loss  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deterioration  in  the 
flavour  of  the  smoke  in  course  of  its 
transit  At  the  House  of  Detention 
the  Mends  of  prisoners  have  con- 
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veyed  them  a  pipe  and  a  pipe-light 
and  tobacco  in  the  interior  of  a  loaf 
(on  one  occasion  a  cigar  and  a  lucifer- 
match  were  fonnd  neatly  wrapped 
together  in  the  interior  of  a  roast 
fowl),  and  the  desperate  smoker  has 
been  discovered  atop  of  a  platform 
consisting  of  his  table,  and  his  Bible, 
and  his  pannikin,  clinging  tiptoe 
to  the  bars  of  the  ventilator  by  the 
ceiling,  and  blowing  a  difficult  cloud 
through  its  narrow  interstices.  It  is 
not  so  easy,  however,  to  convey 
tobacco  to  a  prisoner  in  a  close 
prison  such  as  that  at  Holloway. 
But  it  has  been  attempted.  At 
stated  times  a  prisoner's  friends 
may  pay  him  a  visit.  The  inter- 
view however  is  hampered  by  certain 
restrictions.  On  either  side  of  a 
passage  about  five  feet  in  width  is 
a  cage  of  open  wire-work,  and  con- 
veniently disposed  between  the  cages 
are  screens  behind  which  a  warder 
may  be  lurking,  listening  to  the 
conversation  that  is  going  on,  so  as 


(To  he  continued.) ) 


to  check  it  at  once  should  it  take 
a  vague  or  improper  turn.  One 
day  in  the  course  of  innocent  dis- 
course between  a  prisoner  and  a 
male  friend,  the  warder's  watchful 
eye  detected  a  feather  floating  over 
from  one  cage  to  the  other,  and 
arresting  it  midway  found  at  the 
stem  of  it  a  length  of  fine  silk,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  thread  in  the 
visitor's  hand  a  nice  little  plug  of 
pigtail  for  'chawing.'  Had  the 
feather  settled  in  the  compartment 
where  the  prisoner  was,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  for  him  to  give 
a  dexterous  jerk  at  the  silk,  and 
land  the  plug  on  his  own  side.  The 
miscarriage  of  the  neat  little  plot 
meant  severe  punishment  for  the 
would-be  receiver,  and  a  month's 
hard  labour  for  the  obliging  sup- 
plier, and  the  fact  of  its  being  about 
fifty  to  one  against  the  trick  suc- 
cessfully passing  shows  how  terrible 
must  be  the  penalty  of  deprivation 
from  tobacco  to  an  old  smoker. 

James  Greenwood. 


POPPIES  IN  THE  CORN; 

OR,  GLAD  HOURS  IN  THE  GRAVE  YEARS.— No.  1L 
By  the  Author  of  'The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye/  &o. 


A  DAY  AT  BOX  HILL. 


THERE  are  not  many  kinds  of 
cereal;  there  are  not  many 
kinds  of  tree  familiar  enough  to 
the  public  mind  for  fit  planting  in 
an  essay:  the  generations  of  well- 
known  flowers  have  their  limit: 
streams  and  lakes  have  been  often 
described,  and  the  most  yon  can  do 
for  them  is  to  turn  what  has  been 
said  before  into  a  new  aspect  or  a 
different  arrangement:  hills  and 
mountains,  woods  and  groves  have 
been  spoken  of  by  writers  before 
Moses*  time;  and  there  have  been 
watchers  and  tellers  of  star  beauty 
and  cloud  shapes,  and  sunsets  and 
sunrises;  and  sketchers  of  green 
spring-bits,  and  chestnut  autumn 
landscapes;  admirers  and  describers 
of  the  softly-felling  snow,  and  of  the 


grey  winter  fields,  also  of  the  leafy 
summer  affluence,— as  long  as 
singers  sang,  or  writers  wrote.  Be- 
fore Homer  men  had  doubtless  said 
alt  (we  might  think)  that  had  to  be 
said,  about  the  thud  and  thunder 
<rro\v(p\oi(rfioio  BaXcuroTjs ;  before 
jEschylus  there  had  been  apprecia- 
tion of  and  efforts  to  produce ;  in 
words, 

' VOmCtW  TC  KUflinWV 

ivtjpiBfkOv  y&curpa. * 

'—  'the  many-twinkling  smile  of 
Ocean/  as  Keble  has  best  translated 
it.  The  sound  of  wind,  the  glimpse- 
of  lightning,  the  song  or  the  early 
twitter  of  birds, — writers  and  singers 
have  rung  the  changes  on  these 
once  and  again  since  the  opening  of 
the  world's  history.    Our  materials 
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are,  npon  the  whole,  limited ;  upon 
eight  bells  each  has  to  ring  his 
special  change.  And  I  suppose 
there  is  some  individuality,  some 
peculiar  trick  in  the  ringing,  that 
does  give  a  certain  sense  of  novelty, 
or,  at  least,  agreeably  varied  oldness, 
to  tho  peals,  alike,  but  different, 
which  the  ever-changing  succession 
of  riDgers  evolves  out  of  the  same 
old  bells,  in  the  same  old  belfry. 
Or,  to  give  a  somewhat  wider  scope, 
see  how  few  really,  and  soon  counted, 
are  the  keys  of  that  piano,  the 
strings  of  that  harp.  Yet  how  end- 
less the  combinations  of  melody 
which  have  been,  and  which  shall 
be,  produced  from  them!  Those 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet! 
I  have  (as  a  child,  let  me  apolo- 
getically say,)  mused  sometimes  as 
to  whether  all  the  possible  changes 
might  not,  by  some  one  person, 
be  mechanically  rung  on  these ;  all 
the  possible  combinations  attained ; 
all  the  poems  written,  and  all  the 
stories  told.  Fancy  the  curious 
watching  for  the  few  prizes  among 
the  many  blanks.  Fancy  the  emo- 
tion of  turning  out  the  'May 
Queen/  or  'Evelyn  Hope'  (I  take 
smaller  and  seemingly  more  possible 
cases),  a  'poem  round  and  per- 
fect as  a  star/  out  of  the  heap  of 
chaotic  jargon,  and  broken  scintilla- 
tions! But  I  have  learned  this 
much  as  life  went  on,  that  my 
scheme,  however  brilliant  in  con- 
ception, was  not  quite  feasible  as  to 
execution.  And  that  there  is  like 
to  be  work  yet  for  poets  and  story- 
tellers, and  (I  hope)  essay  writers, 
too,  as  long  as  this  world  lasts.  7n 
these  days  of  dull  machine  work, 
these  workers  shall  thresh  their 
corn  with  their  own  flail,  and  toss 
their  hay  with  their  individual  fork, 
while  in  our  farms  that  dull,  head- 
aching  thrum  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  early-heard  and  monotonous 
lulling  beat  upon  the  muffling 
straw;  and  while  in  our  meadows 
the  whirligig  concern  drawn  by  a 
horse  has  driven  away  the  gradually 
advancing  ranks  of  the  haymakers, 
in  favour  of  a  display  that  reminds 
one  of  fireworks;  an  insane  Catherine 
wheel,  whirling  hay  for  fire.  We 
can't  do  everything,  I  am  thankful 
to  roy,  by  machinery ;  there  will  be 


infinite  new  combinations  if  the 
original  material  have  its  limit; 
else,  how  could  the  world  go  on? 

Still,  what  a  wonderful  scope  the 
first  writer  had  before  him!  No 
commonplaces;  all  the  material 
untouched;  plagiarism  impossible; 
new  combinations  unnecessary. 
'Leaf1  and  'grief/  and  'love' and 
•dove/— nay,  even  'breeze'  and 
'  trees/  were  new  rhymes  then  1* 
Fancy  that,  ye  poetasters !  For  it 
does  seem  possible  to  get  to  the  end 
of  the  store  of  new  rhymes,  else 
why  the  forced  efforts  with  which 
our  time  is  rife?  But  a  Chaucer, 
what  a  treasure-house  of  untouched 
wealth  lay  at  his  feet ! 

And  yet  there  are  advantages  as 
well  as  disadvantages  in  having 
predecessors;  and  they  who  follow 
after  that  first  sickle-sweep  into  the 
breadths  of  virgin  corn  had  the 
benefit  of  improved  instruments ;  of 
lines  begun  m  order;  and  no  doubt 
we  are  inheritors  of  the  Past,  and 
ought  to  begin  where  our  fathers 
left  off. 

'I,  tbo  beir  of  all  the  ages,  In  the  foremost 
ranks  of  time.' 

Still,  where  they  had  a  harvest,  a 
gleaning  merely  seems,  in  some 
measure,  left  to  us.  So  the  wizard 
of  the  north,  apologetice  :— 

*A  lonely  gleaner!. 
Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest 

bound. 
Where   happier  hards  of  yore  have  richer 
harvest  found/ 

Well,  all  this  tirade  is  to  be  ex- 
cused as  follows:— I  was  wending 
my  way  through  the  barley-fields, 
late  in  June,  and  fancies,  according 
to  their  wont,  were,  scarce  conscious- 
ly,  waiting  to  be  woven  into  some 
pattern,  taking  the  barley-stalks,  or 
other  surrounding  inanimate  com- 
pany for  the  woof.  And  I  smiled 
as  I  asked  myself  what  new  thing 
can  remain  to  be  said  concerning  a 
barley-field  ?  Its  waves  of  light  and 

*    '  They  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes. 
Where'er    you  find    the  "  cooling  western 

breeie," 
In  the  next  line  it  "whispers  through  the 

trees;" 
If  crystal  streams  Mwith  pleasing  murmur 

creep," 
Tho  reader's  threatened  (not  in  rain)  with 

"sleep/"  ropx. 
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fihade ;  its  silky  tossing ;  its  bearded 
care;  its  martial  appearance  brist- 
ling with  numberless  spear-points — 
all  the  changes  had  been  (sorely) 
rung. 

But  yet,  is  it  so?  Do  not  new 
ideas  or  new  fancies  connect  them- 
selves in  new  heads,  or  in  old 
heads  at  new  times,  with  even  the 
most  commonplace  and  often-seen 
scenery  of  life  ?  And  so  to  me,  on  this 
day  of  which  I  write,  a  fancy  came 
flittering  light  and  eccentric  as  a 
white  butterfly  over  the  million  ears 
of  the  bending  barley.  I  was  think- 
ing of  holidays,  and  of  the  old  time 
when  life  seemed  all  a  possible  if 
not  an  actual  holiday.  And  I  thought 
how  that  time  was,  and  is  not ;  how 
that  gleeful  Spring  tones  down  into 
a  very  quiet  Summer.  This  train 
of  thought  was  either  suggested  or 
helped  on  by  the  broad  barley  acres 
which  were  divided  by  my  thin 
path.  For  I  noted  how  a  change 
had  come  over  them  since  some 
few  weeks  ago.  The  silky  floss, 
the  changing  sheen,  the  ceaseless 
chasings  of  light  and  shade  were 
gone;  the  silver-lilac,  shot  with 
palest  green,  that  the  newly-fledged 
ears  upturned  to  the  sky,  these  were 
of  the  past  The  grey  light  of  the 
easily-reflected  heaven  ran  over  the 
field  no  more  in  eager  race— the 
awns  were  all  turned  down  to  earth 
now. 

And,  methought,  is  there  not  a 
moral  for  some  melancholy  Jaoques 
in  this  change?  Heads  bend,  let 
the  cynic  say,  as  soon  as  there  is 
something  in  them.  'Tis  but  in 
the  empty  flower-time  that  they  can 
afford  to  hold  them  up,  stirred  by 
every  lightest  breath  into  that  toss 
of  glee,  that  continuous  ripple  of 
light  and  life  and  laughter.  Heads 
bend,  of  barley  and  of  men,  when 
they  begin  to  fill;  and  we  look 
downward  as  we  walk,  meditative, 
moralizing,  careful,  sedate,  sad. 
Some  glad  child-hearts  still  remain 
under  old  heads,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
holiday  heart,  and  the  holiday  time, 
-go  as  life  advances ;  and  the  streets 
of  London  shall  more  remind  you 
of  the  weighed-down  ears  than  of 
the  careless  waving  awns.  Grave 
men  and  women!— ah  yes,  and 
eeldom,  but  yet  indeed  sometimes, 


that  old  holiday-feeling  comes  back, 
and  then  it  is  that  a  poppy  burns 
out  of  the  corn. 

For  I  must  remember  my  title. 
Let  them  bend,  the  serious,  heavy 
ears;  we  have  to  do  with  poppies 
now.  And  you  know  that  these 
always  look  up  gaily  till  their  hour 
is  past,  and  a  light  wind  scatters  on 
this  side  and  on  that  the  scarlet 
flaunt  of  their  wings.  And  in  the 
gravest  life  at  its  gravest  period 
there  will  yet  be  some  of  these 
flowers.  '  Stop,  and  consider/  says 
the  poet : — 

*  Stop,  and  consider !    Life  is  bat  a  day ; 
A  fragile  dewdrop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep, 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
Of  MontmorencL' 

But  there  is  another  aspect  he 
sees:  he  catches  sight  (no  doubt) 
of  some  flowers  amid  even  the 
blighted  and  unhealthy  corn— even 
among  fancies  which  are  morbid 
and  diseased: — 

*  Why  so  sad  a  moan? 
Life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale ; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air; 
A  laughing  schoolboy  without  grief  or  care, 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm/ 

This  is,  in  very  truth,  another 
aspect  of  life,  whose  true  character 
lies  somewhere  between  the  two, 
between  the  morbid  and  over  dull 
tone  and  the  frivolous  and  over 
light.  Oh  terrible  irony  of  that  awful 
inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  a  tomb  :— 

♦  Life  Is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it : 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it.' 

Ah!  we  feel  how,  on  the  contrary, 
thou  hast  now  at  last  realized  life's 
terrible  and  eternal  earnest !  Still, 
there  are  moods  in  which  this  grave 
life  seems  sadder  than  it  really  is. 
And  there  is  nothing  better,  for  the 
stirring  up  of  a  mind  that  is  thus 
getting  muddy  than  a  day's  genial 
outing  somewhere.  And  for  such 
outing  the  pic-nio  class  is  a  good 
one  to  select  from.  And  in  such 
selection  the  Londoner,  or  the  near- 
Londoner,  can  hardly  do  better  than 
decide  on  Box  Hill,  near  Dorking, 
Surrey. 
Let  me  turn  back  the  pages  of 
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life's  volume,  and  stop  at  some  of 
the  pictures  that  have  found  place 
in  it  here  and  there.  Let  me  recall 
those  old  days  at  Box  Hill,  those 
pio-nics  of  the  past ;  for  often  have  I 
visited  it;  often,  but  at  wide  inter- 
vals: as  the  mad-cap  child— (life's 
quick  pendulum  first  set  swinging) 
— as  the  youth,  with  tender  heart 
for  love,  poetry,  all  things  beautiful 
and  noble ;  as  the  grave  man — life's 
pendulum  settled  down  into  its 
steady,  sober  tick.  And  as  I  look 
back  and  summon  those  memories, 
see,  they  come  like  a  crowd  of  boys 
bursting  out  of  school  for  a  half- 
holiday:  pushing  and  jostling  for 
precedence  —  (these  the  younger 
ones),  the  taller  following  with  more 
quiet  step.  Each  shall  bring  his 
contribution  to  my  pen,  thongh 
many  be  blended  here  that  really 
were  separate.  For  I  had  better  go 
there  now  as  a  grown  man ;  and  the 
children  that  tire  not, — straining  up 
that  hill  upon  whose  ascent  I  like 
at  times  to  pause;  and  the  youth 
that  follows  the  maiden, 

*  with  her  lolteriug  foot, 
Hearing  one  behind  it/ 

— these,  that  I  bring  with  me,  and 
upon  whom  I  smile  benignly,  are,  I 
well  know,  old  selves;  opened  bud, 
and  shed  blossom,  bat  fresh,  and 
white,  and  vermeil  at  certain  times 
in  life,  as  though  the  year  had  not 
turned,  and  it  were  yet  sweet  Spring 
or  earliest  Summer,  and  not  a  dry 
crumpled  green  leaf  had  yet  littered 
the  grass;  nor  the  ferns,  that  are 
not  yet  withering,  had  nevertheless 
begun  to  grow  ragged  in  the  fernery. 
How  delicious  were  those  old 
drives  to  Box  Hill ;  drives,  of  course, 
in  open  carriages,  for  this  was,  and 
is,  the  best  mode  of  conveyance  to 
suoh  a  place  and  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  month,— sweet,  uncertain 
June,  or  mature  but  still  capricious 
July,  or  grave  and  matron  August ; 
the  day,  how  eagerly  expected,  and 
anxiously  speculated  upon !  There 
was  a  reddish  sunset  the  night 
before;  this  is  hopeful.  But,  lo! 
there  has  been  a  shower  in  the 
night;  the  flag-stones  in  front  of 
the  house  (at  Clapham,  say,)  are 
wet  and  brown:  there  is  a  dull, 
brooding  gloom  over  the  sky  at  six 


of  the  morning:.  The  hopeful  one 
of  the  party  spies  a  coming  gleam 
in  the  horizon;  the  despondent 
member  quotes  gloomily  the  old 
distich:  'Light  glaze  makes  wet 
days.'  A  feeling  of  uncertainty 
pervades  the  early  breakfast;  how- 
ever, hampers  are  finished  off,  and 
various  etceteras  crammed  in;  the 
carriages  are  at  the  door,  the 
packages  stowed ;  the  children,  like 
a  bunch  of  bigaroon  cherries,  are 
huddled  on  one  seat,  impatiently 
expectant  of  father  and  mother,  or 
elder  brothers  and  sisters,  or  spe- 
cially honoured  guests,  to  take  their 
places  on  the  best  side ;  these  enter ; 
shawls  are  tucked  away,  umbrellas 
and  parasols  sent  in  for  by  this  and 
that  distracted  maiden :  the  low 
carriage-door  is  slammed,  and  with 
hilarious  triumph  the  little  ones 
find  the  older  and  more  prudent 
quite  committed  to  the  day's  plea- 
sure. Just  then  the  sun  bursts 
out;  the  blue  rift  in  the  sombre 
sky  widens  to  a  patch;  umbrellas 
and  parasols  are  soon  in  requisition, 
and  before  six  miles  have  been 
traversed  the  whole  width  of  heaven 
is  one  scarcely  flecked  azure  field. 
And  now  the  great  question  is,  will 
the  Grenfields  be  there  in  good 
time  ?  nay,  will  they  be  there  at  all  ? 
Old  Grenfield  is  terribly  nervous 
about  rain,  and  there  was  that 
shower  in  the  night,  and  certainly 
at  one  time  the  day  looked  un- 
promising enough.  And  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
start  if  the  day  were  wet  So 
there  is  much  speculating,  and 
sundry  sanguinary  threats  of  cruel 
chaff,  to  be  visited  on  the  defaulters, 
if  that  component  part  of  the  day's 
delight  should  prove  to  have  been 
fainthearted. 

Meanwhile,  how  much  there  is  to 
look  at,  and  to  take  in  with  unmixed 
enjoyment  The  father  (a  City  man) 
has  had  hard  work  lately,  and  long 
office  hours;  the  treat  has  been  for 
some  time  thus  put  off;  even  now 
business  had  to  be  rudely  com- 
pelled to  stand  aside  and  make 
place  for  this  one  day ;  and  for  this 
one  day  enjoyment  is  to  be  supreme. 
How  delicious  the  gradually  in- 
creasing affluence  of  leafage  I  Not 
just  a  spindly  tree  or  sickly  avenue 
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here  and  there  among  staring  rows 
of  white  houses,  hut  lush,  ferny 
hanks,  shadowed  with  far-reaching 
canopies  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  willow. 
How  pleasant  the  stretches  of  smooth 
vivid  park  and  meadow-land ;  how 
clean  the  dotting  sheep;  how  sedate 
and  at  leisure  the  scattered  cows! 
Ah!  here  is  Beddington  church: 
grey  and  set  in  grave  dark  elms,  a 
perfect  little  village  church;  and 
see,  a  wedding  party  is  leaving  the 
porch ;  there  is  a  blithe  strewing  of 
flowers,  and  on  a  sudden  then  a 
half  laughter  and  half  sobbing  of 
bells  peals  out  from  the  belfry  bars 
into  the  sweet  summer  day.  This 
is  left  behind; — the  dark  wide- 
spreading  yew  as  a  background, 
and  glad  and  light  against  it,  the 
white-clad  procession  moving  along 
the  winding  path  between  the  still 
crosses  that  sentinel  the  sleepers; 
moving  on  to  the  gate  in  the  broad 
low  wall;  there  the  carriages  are 
waiting,  and  the  strange  delight 
of  that  first  association  as  man  and 
vim  separate  from  the  outer  world, 
snug  together ;— is  ready  for  Bride- 
groom and  Bride  at  the  slam  of  that 
carriage-door.  But  they  were  still 
pacing  along  the  churchyard  path, 
when  the  pio-nio  party  turned  the 
corner  round  Beddington  Park,  and 
lost  sight  of  them.  Beddington 
Park,  alas!  now  it  is  parcelled 
out  into  building  ground,  and 
the  stately  chestnuts,  so  long  se- 
cluded in  aristocratic  grandeur, 
lighting  up  with  endless  tapers  for 
the  festival  of  Spring,— dropping 
pattering  nuts  in  the  silence  for  the 
expectant  deer  underneath  their 
shade,  when  Autumn  called  upon 
them  for  a  contribution  to  its 
universal  food- stores;— these  lordly 
holders  of  the  land,  so  long  apart 
from  the  profanum  valgus, — alas! 
now  they  are  compelled  to  endure 
small  parcels  of  cockney  gardens 
run  up  to  their  very  shade;  and  to 
see  puny  white  villas  trespassing  on 
the  grand  and  immemorial  privacy 
of  the  old  park.  But  in  the  old 
BozHill  days  they  reigned  supreme, 
— an  oligarchy,  an  aristocracy;  and 
how  pleasant  to  whirl  by,  just  high 
enough  to  see  over  the  park 
palings;  and  there  were,  sure 
enough,  the  grouped  and  straggling 


deer,  fallow  deer;  and  that  vast, 
ugly,  red  mansion,  that  was  yet 
venerable,  as  having  lodged  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  also  as  having  one  of  its 
wings  shut  up,  and,  of  course, 
haunted.  Now,  this  too  is  utilized ; 
J  dare  say  it  is  better  thus,  but  it  is 
also  somewhat  sad  to  the  heart  which 
has  yet  artist  and  antiquarian 
elements;  and  the  glaring  new 
building  makes  the  grey  old  church 
beautiful  now  by  contrast,  as  before 
by  affinity. 

However,  while  we  muse,  the 
carriages  have  whirled  on,  and  they 
are  passing,  through  Carshalton. 
That  was  the  time  when  the  willows 
were  still  the  glory  of  the  place,  and 
how  our  Londoners  rejoice  at  their 
yellow  bending  masses !  One  right 
over  the  road  as  they  rattle  through 
a  shallow  stream  crystal  clear;  two 
in  front  of  the  Rectory ;  several,  and 
a  dark-armed  cedar  enhancing  the 
gold  of  their  tresses,  in  the  grove 
and  by  the  square  pond  opposite 
the  church;  one  alone  on  an  island 
in  the  sister  pond ;  another  at  the 
corner  by  the  churchyard.  These 
are  gone,  but  they  stood  in  the  old 
days,  and  will  be  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  many  a  reader.  For  if  the 
/ewonly  have  pic-nio'd  to  Box  Hill, 
London  society  has  turned  out 
bodily  often  enough  to  crowd  this 
road  on  the  way  to  Epsom  Downs. 

But  we  must  roll  on  more  quickly 
through  Sutton,  Gheam,  Ewell, 
Epsom;  and  then  take  the  drive 
more  leisurely  as  the  woods  about 
Ashstead  are  reached.  For  here  the 
children  are  scarce  restrainable ; 
there  are  secret  copses,  hushed  and 
mysterious;  there  is  the  cooing  of 
wood  pigeons,  and  now  and  then 
the  startled  flap  of  the  ash-grey 
wings ;  there  is  actually  a  squirrel 
racing  across  the  wood  path  and  up 
that  tree ;  and  upon  your  rounding 
suddenly  the  skirt  of  the  wood  the 
pheasants  that  were  feeding  in  the 
field  run  across  in  full  view  to  cover. 
Then  the  flowers :  those  azure  stars 
of  succory,  and  that  canary  toadflax, 
and  the  affluence  of  tall  various 
grass ;  these  have  worked  the  young- 
sters up  to  a  frantic  pitch,  hardly 
curbable.  But  actum  erf— the  game 
is  up,— when,  as  that  clearing  is 
passed,  tree-inclosed,  and  fern-car- 
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peted,  there  appears  a  stately  spike 
of  purple  foxglove  spiring  even 
above  the  tall  deep  brake.  It  would 
be  simple  brutality  to  disregard  any 
more  the  desperation  of  this  last 
appeal  to  have  the  carriage  stopped 
— and  it  is  scamper  off  then  with  a 
vengeance.  Reginald  has  secured 
the  prize  for  Ethel,  who  bears  back 
the  tall  sceptre  in  triumph;  but 
another  beyond  has  been  spied,  and 
yet  another ;  and  there  is  the  bracken 
to  pull  up,  and  cut  through  the  stem 
near  the  root  for  the  oak-tree  pic- 
lure  ;  and  there  is  this  flower,  and 
that  oak-apple ;  and,  '•  Oh,  just  these 
young  acorns  1'— to  be  snatched; 
until  at  last,  tired  with  calling,  and 
frantic  as  an  old  hen  with  her  duck- 
lings all  over  the  pond,  the  old  birds 
give  the  order  to  drive  on.  Then 
there  is  the  race  of  young  legs,  and 
the  crowding  up  of  the  flushed  faces 
and  the  escaped  hair,  and  the  exa- 
mination of  the  prizes,  and  the 
sternly-expressed  determination  of 
the  parents,  wiser  if  not  sadder  by 
experience,  not  to  allow  any  more 
halts  until  the  goal  be  reached. 

And  now  indeed  expectant  heads 
are  turned  towards  the  front;  the 
lucky  fellow  who  got  the  seat  by 
the  coachman  is  the  more  envied 
his  wide  and  easy  view;  the  whole 
caravan  is  on  the  qui  vive  for  the 
sight  of  the  first  box-tree.  And  on 
a  sudden,  behold,  here  they  are  1  the 
carriages,  winding  slowly  up  the 
ascent,  are  closed  in  on  both  sides 
with  box-trees  ad  libitum;  'not 
single  spies,  but  in  battalions/ 
And  now  they  wind  along  a  path 
just  close  above  a  fearful  precipice 
(so  Blanche  tells  the  nurse  on  their 
return);  and  the  short-turfed  slopes 
dip  into  valleys  and  rise  into  hills, 
reminding  Bertram  (to  the  admira- 
tion of  his  parents)  of  the  hills  on 
which  the  Philistines  and  the  Israel- 
ites were  camped,  with  the  valley 
between.  And  under  them  now, 
and  all  about,  glisten  the  box-trees, 
with  their  varnished  small  cup- 
leaves. 

Yes,  this  was  the  old  way  in  which 
we  used  to  get  to  Box  Hill;  the  old 
way,  and  the  pleasantest.  If  the 
drive  took  some  time,  why,  you  see, 
it  was  part,  and  no  mean  part,  of 
the  day's  pleasuring.      But  now 


people  can  get  to  Box  Hill  by  train : 
there  is  actually  a  Box  Hill  Station: 
'Tis  an  innovation,  and  there  seems 
an  incongruity ;  still  I  must  not  say 
much,  for  I  have  of  late  tried  this 
way  too.  A  pretty  station,  with  a 
peep  of  smoke-blue  hill  clothed  with 
wood,  to  invite  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  platform;  a  pleasant  walk  along 
the  quiet  country  roads  and  past  the 
gardened  homesteads,  and  under  the 
trees  which  branch  across  the  road 
from  the  dark  palings  of  private 
mansions ;— all  the  while  gradually 
ascending;  —  until  that  gate  is 
reached,  and  suddenly  and  abruptly 
the  Hill  rises  above  you ;  the  path 
winds  up  it  inexorably ;  the  tug  of 
war  begins.  Here  it  is  that  your 
limbs  recall  your  mature  or  over- 
ripe years  to  your  remembrance; 
hence  those  pauses  upon  the  ascent 
whioh  are  so  frequently  made; 
although,  as  you  face  round,  with 
your  hat  off,  and  wiping  your  ex- 
pansive brow— possibly,  your  bald 
head — there  certainly  needs  no  other 
excuse  than  that  whioh  is  at  once 
supplied  by  the  lovely  scenery. 
What  a  panorama  it  is,  gradually 
unrolling  before  you  as  you  reach 
point  after  point  of  the  ascent!  You 
are  looking  down  on  those  trees 
which  just  now  were  above  you,  and 
upon  the  roofs  of  those  cottages  be- 
side which  you  have  passed.  But 
the  young  ones  are  impatient,  and 
the  old  ones  must  trudge  on.  Ah ! 
'tis  done ;  the  summit  is  reached ; 
and  you  may  afford  to  pick  out  a 
seat  on  the  close  dry  turf.  Delicious 
air !    Delicious  view ! 

•  With  eyes  made  bright  by  what  they  viewed 

We  emerged  upon  the  mounded  plain, 
As  to  the  breeie  a  flag  unfurls, 
My  spirit  expanded.' 

Yes,  you  feel  that,  anxious  father ; 
seam-browed  toiler!  The  petty 
world  seems  less  burdensome  to  your 
heart;  its  worries,  and  cares,  and 
work,  work,  ceaseless  work,slip;away 
from  your  opening  mind  just  now. 
Things  that  are  good  and  noble,  and 
high  and  divine,  seem  more  possible 
to  your  heart,  more  in  accordance 
with  it.  Thoughts  of  moral  beauty, 
of  things  higher  than  the  groove  of 
usual  life  brings  in  your  way, 
thoughts  of,  or  akin  to,  '  love,  joy, 
peace,    long-suffering,    gentleness, 
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goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance ;'— such  thoughts,  if  not  called 
forth  by  the  place,  the  tender  beauty, 
the  calm  that  surrounds  you,  and 
upon  which  yon  look  down,  yet  do 
seem  in  harmony  with  this,  and  to 
underlie  it  as  it  were;— to  be  the 
words  of  which  it  is  the  music  Ah ! 
yon  feel,  looking  down  at  that  little 
nest  among  the  trees,  with  its  green 
oool  lawn,  and  its  pattern  of  well- 
kept  garden  beds :  ah  1  had  yon  such 
a  retreat,  life  would  surely  be  less 
worldly  than  it  is;  .It  would  be  easier 
to  fulfil  its  great  end:  easier  to 
think  less  absorbedly  of  the  trea- 
sure that  moth  and  rust  will  cor- 
rupt, or  death,  the  thief,  break  in 
ana  steal,  and  more  undistraotedly 
of  that  treasure  that  faileth  not, — 
which  no  panics  approach,  which  is 
subject  to  no  depreciation ; — which 
pays  its  steady  interest  of  peace  here, 
— with  what  a  reversion  hereafter 
not  the  shrewdest  merchant  nor  the 
sharpest  Stock-Exchange  man  can 
even  imagine.  The  parson  can  talk 
of  it  as  of  an  unknown  quantity,  but 
that  is  all  he  can  do;  Eye  hath  not 
seen — the  familiar  words  come  with 
a  refrain  of  music  in  your  ears. 

But  a  chorus  of  young  voices 
comes  about  you;  'Father,  you 
must  be  rested  now;  do  come  along  V 
How  little  tact  children  have ;  surely 
they  might  have  fallen  in  with  the 
obvious  make-believe— and  yet  not 
only  a  make-believe— that  you  were 
absorbed  in  the  view.  However,  you 
rise  a  little  stiffly  from  the  old  mole- 
hill on  which  you  were  sitting,  and 
stand  up,  and  look  about  Ah  well ! 
no  doubt,  if  you  knew  it,  the  owner 
of  that  cottage  has  his  distractions 
too ;  in  fact,  we  (who  were  early  en- 
listed to  bo  soldiers)  have  each  his 
own  battle  to  fight ;  and  if  it's  not 
one  enemy  it  is  another.  Still, 
there  is  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fields  and  trees,  for 
long  lines  of  hard,  impressionless 
and  changeless  houses,  that  seems 
more  compatible  with  that  beauty 
of  holiness  after  which  many  sigh 
who  do  not  strive.  Hence  partly 
the  connection  —  in  the  minds  of 
some  business  men  not  satisfied 
with  their  life  as  it  is,  nor  comfort- 
able about  it— of  better  things  to 
come,    with    some    sweet    little 


country  abode  in  the  laier  years, 
when  they  shall  have  retired,  and 
when  (they  hope,  often  vainly,)  the 
world's  importunities  shall  have 
drawn  off  their  forces,  and  have  left 
them  a  breathing  time  for  the 
serious  business  of  life — and  of 
death.  Ah,  but  when  the  smoke- 
dried  tree  comes  to  be  transplanted, 
'tis  too  late,  generally,  to  call  back 
old  freshness,  or  to  evolve  new 
greenery ;  it  sickens  in  its  new  po- 
sition, but  dies  at  last  a  little  more 
sere  and  yellow  than  when  it  was 
placed  there  out  of  the  city  squares. 
Thus,  perhaps,  you  muse,  as  you 
stand  in  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  far 
removed  from  the  city  smoke,  upon 
the  brow  of  Box  Hill.  It  is  all  so 
new,  so  fresh,  that  is  what  you  feel  ; 
as  instead  of  walking  under  the 
trees,  you  look  down  upon  them; 
strange  to  see  the  expanse  of  leafage 
rippling  away  from  your  feet,  down 
the  hill.   Ton  recall  Arnold's  lines : 

*  Merlin  and  Vivian  stopped  on  the  slope's  brow 
To  gaze  on  the  green  sea  of  leaf  and  bough 
Which  glistening  lay  all  round  them,  lone  and) 

mild, 
As  if  to  itself  the  quiet  forest  smiled  f 

Here  is  plenty  of  twinkling  box ;  and 
every  now  and  then  a  more  eager 
air  takes  the  branches  of  the  service 
tree,  and  blows  them  into  silver. 

But,  I  remember,  all  this  while  I 
have  left  one,  two,  or  three  carriage- 
fulls  from  Olapham  winding  up  the 
hill;  having  attained  indeed,  no- 
doubt,  the  summit ;  and  have  never 
so  much  as  handed  the  ladies  out  of 
the  carriages.  Well,  they  have  got 
out  somehow,  and  it  was  my  loss, 
for  here  is  sweet  nineteen,  and  there 
sweet  seventeen — and  here  pet 
fifteen,  and  plaything  eleven.  All 
bright  and  fresh  and  natural  as 
hedgerow  roses ;  not  at  all '  girls  of 
the  period ;'  and  if  any  artist  drew 
them  from  imagination,  I  would 
thank  him  to  omit  the  monstrosities 
of  the  present  fashions,  specially 
head-dress  and  bonnet,  and  to  indv- 
cate,  rather  than  develop,  the  pre- 
vailing style.  They  are  not  dowdies 
nor  antiques,  but  they  are  not  gro- 
tesque and  outrageous;  and  now 
they  have  been  darting  here  and 
there  about  the  soft  turf,  busy  with 
a  thousand  new  or  remembered  de- 
lights. But  for  some  time  they  have 
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been  anxiously  peering  about,  and 
running  to  peep  round  the  corners 
to  see  if  •  those  tiresome  Gren- 
fields*  are  coming.  And  then  they 
sulkily  and  poutingly  aver  that  they 
are  sure  now  that  they  have  not 
come ; — why  it  is  past  twelve,  and 
they  were  to  have  been  here  at 
eleven.  And  Percy :  much  he  must 
care:  at  any  rate  he  might  have 
ridden  over  if  a  shower  a  fortnight 
ago  was  enough  to  keep  the  rest 
away.  So  Ethel  of  petulant  seven- 
teen. But  the  more  mature  and 
quiet  Enid  demurs  in  her  secret 
mind  to  that  idea,  and  fancies  that  a 
dog-cart  might  have  been  found  in 
whloh  two  might  have  been  seated, 
and  then  John  could  have  come 
with  Percy.  And  thus  they  need- 
lessly trouble  their  minds;  for  be- 
tween you  and  me,  dear  reader,  we 
were  the  Grenfield  party,  as  we  got 
out  on  the  platform  and  toiled  up 
the  ascent  just  now ;  and  you,  you 
know,  were  old  Grenfield,  when  you 
stopped  to  wipe  your  bald  head, 
and  afterwards  so  unwarrantably 
dreamed  on  that  turf -cushioned 
molehill.  Tis  you  that  have  de- 
layed the  party  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  let  us  hope  that  your  back 
will  be  broad  enough  to  bear  the 
burden  which  assuredly  will  be  laid 
upon  it 

All,  however,  is  well  when  that 
promontory  of  box  trees  is  rounded, 
and  eyes  light  up  with  mutual  and 
glad  recognition,  and  there  is  the 
merrier  greeting  for  the  suspense, 
filled  with  threats  of  the  condign 
punishment  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed a  defalcation. 

But  time  passes  on  swallows' 
wings  while  the  talk  and  the  laugh- 
ing goes  on,  and  the  boys  begin  to 
fidget  and  to  look  meaningly  at  their 
watches.  At  last  obtaining  atten- 
tion, they  prevail  on  the  elders  to 
do  the  same.  '.Why,  it  actually  is 
past  one  o'clock!'  And  each  and  all 
suddenly  awake  to  the  consciousness 
of  keen  hunger.  Come  along :  Re- 
ginald has  found  out  just  the  place 
for  the  pio-nic ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it 
would  be  hard  to  better  it.  A 
smooth  lawn  of  grass,  semicircled 
by  the  wood,  and  looking  down 
upon  soft  heathery  slopes,  and  out 
upon  far  hills  fitting  in  with  farther 


hills;  cool  glades  opening  into  the 
skirting  leafage,  into  which  those 
who  will  may  wander  off  when  the 
meal  is  done,  while  those  who  will 
may  lie  at  length  in  a  pleasing  lan- 
guor, and  enjov  the  view. 

So  now  all  is  alacrity.  The 
maidens  busy  themselves  with  the 
cloth-laying  and  the  setting  of 
knives  and  forks,  also  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  eatables,  which  the 
boys,  for  their  part,  help  out  of  the 
rifled  hampers,  unpacking,  with 
much  relish,  cold  pies,  chickens, 
lobsters,  salad,  ham,  eggs,  what  not 
Bottled  Bass,  sherry,  claret;  and 
Reginald,  great  at  Badminton,  has 
carefully  stowed  away  some  ice  in 
flannel,  and  some  soda  water,  not 
even  omitting  a  few  borage-leaves. 
Buddy  cherries,  and  early  apricots, 
and  late  strawberries,  and  blooming 
grapes.  All  is  at  last  complete. 
Each  selects  his  plot  of  sward— this 
for  the  view,  that  for  the  shade, 
those  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Ethel 
and  Enid.  Then  some  serious  work 
commences ;  girls  and  boys  and  old 
folks  too,  they  feast  in  their  new 
and  spacious  dining-room. 

*  like  labourers,  or  like  eager  workhouse  folk   ! 
At  Yuletide  dinner/ 

How'snrprised  that  dyspeptic  old 
fellow  is  to  find  that  he  can  eat  and 
enjoy  so  heartily !  How  unromanti- 
cally  Enid  has  been  fortifying  herself 
with  cold  chicken  -and  raspberry 
and  currant  tart,  not  to  speak  of 
etceteras.  Well,  such  a  hearty  meal 
will  have  had  its  share  in  the  benefit 
of  the  outing.  What  says  Philo- 
sophy : — 

'  If  to  digest  our  food  we  should 
enjoy  it,  it  should  of  course  be  taken 
leisurely  and  in  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind.  The  cheerful  society  of 
friends  should  not  be  absent.  Chat- 
ted food,  the  proverb  says,  is  half 


Hearest  thou  this,  my  dyspeptic 
friend?     Throw    dinner-pills   and 

Eepsine  wine  to  the  dogs  (I  doubt, 
owever,  if  they  would  touch  them), 
and  take  wife  and  children  out  for  a 
day  to  Box  Hill !  You  shall  feed  like 
a  wolf,  and  digest  like  an  ostrich, 
at  least  for  one  day.  A  kindly  and 
a  blithe  heart  makes  the  stomach's 
place  a  sinecure. 
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Bat  see,  the  repast  is  oyer  and 
done;  and  Beginald  and  Herbert 
and  Co.  have  marched  off  with  some 
of  the  empty  bottles ;  indeed,  Ethel 
and  Enid  are  inclined  to  pout  be- 
cause John  and  Percy  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  potent 
8pell,and  have  even  joined  the  sharp- 
shooters. The  thing  is,  of  course, 
to  fix  the  bottle  well  in  the  fork  of 
a  box-tree,  or  to  insert  a  thin  branch 
up  the  neck,  and  then  to  retire  to  a 
fair  distance  and  fire  away.  And  un- 
doubtedly this  is  an  exciting  and 
pleasant  employment  I  shall  not 
pause  to  moralize  now  upon  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  enjoyment;  I 
will  only  appeal  to  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  any  candid  man,  youth, 
or  maiden  (Violet  and  Alice  were 
among  the  marksmen)  who  has  tried 
it,  whether  there  is  not  a  zest  of 
delight  and  a  glow  of  triumph  when 
— yes— -your  stone  flies  straight  to 
the  mark?  Pop— smash— you  are 
the  hero  of  the  moment! 

'  How  light  the  touches  are  that  kin 
The  music  from  the  chords  of  life  I' 

I  beg  Coventry  Patmore's  pardon. 
Let  me  rather  say,  in  plain  prose, 
'What  mere  grown-up  boys  and 
girls  we  are  even  to  the  last ;  and 
what  a  trifle  suffices  to  amuse  a 
healthy  mind  and  body !'  For  to  re- 
quire large  matters— expensive  toys 
—for  amusement  is  a  sign  of  bile  or 
stomach  being  out  of  order. 

However,  the  bottles,  even  to  the 
necks,  are  broken,  and  the  whole 
party  must  seek  amusement,  each 
in  his  own  way.  Three  pairs  of 
lovers  (Beginald  has  found  an  Alice 
among  the  Grenfields)  stray  away 
into  the  wood-paths  —  seductive, 
pleasant  paths,  with  here  and  there 
the  felled  oak,  stripped  of  bark, 
making  a  seat  most  convenient  But 
these  we  will  not  follow,  using  for 
our  sunlight  the  same  wise  dis- 
cretion advocated  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing in  his  moonlight  scene  :— 

<  Hsrk,  those  two  In  the  hazel  coppice— 
A  boy  and  a  girl.  If  the  good  fates  please 
Making  love,  say,— 
The  happier  they  1 
Draw  yourself  np  from  the  light  of  the  moon, 
And  let  tbem  pass,  as  they  wilt,  too  soon, 
With  the  beaoflower*s  boon 
And  the  blackbirds'  tone. 
And  H  ay  and  June  !* 


Let  us  turn  to  see  what  the 
younger  ones  are  doing,  free,  as  yet, 
from  that '  wild,  delicious  pain ;'  free 
as  air,  or  as  birds,  or  as  a  vine  before 
it  has  put  out  tendrils.  Violet  and 
Dorrie  and  Rachel  are  half-way 
down  the  smooth-turfed  hill,  eager 
in  the  successful  search  for  wild 
strawberries.  Oh,  the  glee  when 
one  of  any  size  is  discovered] — not, 
though  they  be  sweet,  from  any  par- 
ticular desire  to  eat  them  for  them- 
selves, but  chiefly  from  the  charm 
of  finding  such  eatables  wild  and 
open  to  whomsoever  may  come.  In 
sooth,  they  are  charming  things  still 
to  find;  delicately  bending,  the 
vivid  scarlet  ripe  fruit,  rough  with 
seeds;  the  smaller  green  fruit-pro- 
mise; the  delicate  five-petalled 
white  flower,  with  pale  gold  eye ;  the 
triple  ducal  leaf.  Then  there  is 
heath,  and  the  pretty  little  blue  or 
pink  milkwort,  and  the  frail,  lovely, 
grey  hairbells;  there  are,  too,  tiny 
seedlings  of  box,  also  of  ash,  birch, 
oak,  which  are  to  be  carried  home 
as  great  prizes,  and  planted  in  the 
pwn  peculiar  garden. 

The  elders— those  who  are  ma- 
ture but  not  old— who  having  a 
large  store  of  love  ready  made  in 
their  homes,  need  not  to  set  up  a 
manufactory — they  amuse  them- 
selves mostly  by  sitting  still,  by  lying 
about  at  ease,  and  lazily  enjoying 
the  view. 

'On  a  little  mound 
Sat  the  three  ladles ;  at  their  feet 
I  sat;  and  smelt  the  heathy  smell, 
Plucked  hairbells,  turned  the  telescope 
To  the  country  round :  my  life  went  well 
For  once.' 

Here  you  have  set  before  you  the 
occupation  of  the  middle-class,  be- 
tween age  and  yonth.  They  would 
come  well  into  the  foreground  of 
that  landscape  for  which  Keats  de- 
mands that  there  be 

1  Naught  more  ungentle  than  the  placid  look 
Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  closed  book ; 
Naught  more  untranquil  than  the  grassy  slopes 
Between  two  hills.' 

These  are  the  workers,  and  for  them 
cessation  from  work  is  enjoyment 
and  occupation  enough  in  the  em- 
brace of  this  delicious  reviving  air, 
and  in  the  presence  of  these  eye- 
resting  woods  and  hills. 
The  old  people  also  are  content  to 
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sit  quiet  and  to  rest  tranquil ;  the 
scene  and  the  air  have  their  inspir- 
ing charm  for  them.  But  they  live 
much  in  the  past  as  far  as  earth's 
enjoyments  go ;  and  they  are  running 
about,  in  truth,  with  those  glad 
hearts  and  strong  legs  that  are 
racing  over  the  slopes  after  fruit, 
flowers,  butterflies,  beetles ;  or  they 
are  threading  the  woods,  alternating 
between  those  quarrels  which  (for  a 
day)  are  such  anguish,  nay,  such 
absolute  despair,  and  those  ex- 
changes of  fidelity  which,  though 
all  the  world  beside  have  changed 
and  proved  false,  yet  will  these 
never.— Oh  young  St  Peter-hearts! 
But  this  is  pleasant,  to  see  that 
genial  pair,  in  the  quiet  waiting- 
time  of  life,  in  the  twilight,  but  re- 
membering what  the  sunshine  used 
to  be;  content 

1  With  looking  on,  this  ancient  wedded  pair 
Sit  in  the  shade  together;  while  they  gate 
A  cheerful  smile  unbends  the  wrinkled  brow ; 
The  days  departed  start  again  to  life, 
And  all  the  scenes  of  childhood  reappear. 
Faint,  bat  more  tranquil,  like  the  changing 

sun, 
To  him  who  slept  at  noon  and  wakes  at  eve.'    • 

However,  the  trysting-time  draws 
near;  the  straggling  couples  come 
in  by  degrees,  trying  to  look  un- 
conscious of  everybody's  conscious- 
ness. Blanche  and  Rachel  have 
secured  some  choice  lepidoptera. 
The  boys  come  up  hot  ana  ab- 
solutely tired,  having  gone  down 
to  the  very  foot  of  that  thickly- 
wooded  hill,  and  had  the  labour  of 
ascent,  straggling  from  tree  to  tree. 
A  last  peep  is  taken  into  the  thickets 
of  box,  so  quaint  and  weird ;  such 
bony,  blanched  stems  and  branches, 
leafless  underneath  and  skeletonian, 
but  springing  into  varnished  green 


multitudinously  above.  A  last  look 
is  given  to  the  sweet  landscape  that 
is  loveliest  now  because  of  the 
breadths  of  warm,  rich  sunlight, 
and  the  masses  of  shade ;  because 
also  of  the  single  or  parallel  shadows- 
that  slant  down  the  hill-side  and 
take  every  bend  and  swell  of  the 
sward.  Then  telescopes,  umbrellas, 
hampers  are  gathered  together ; 
these  get  into  the  carriages  again, 
and  those  descend  the  morning  hill 
towards  the  little  station.  For  the 
carriage  folk  the  drive,  if  not  so* 
exciting  as  in  the  coming,  is  yet 
very  dreamily  enjoyable.  There  is 
a  serenity,  a  pleasant  fatigue  and 
languor;  there  is  also  a  treasure 
added  to  the  stores  of  memory — 
that  companion  of  our  solitude.  For 
what  says  the  poet,  in  lines  the  first 
only  of  which,  I  think,  is  hack- 
neyed?— 

•  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  for  erer ; 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us.' 

And  indeed  all  their  stores  are  not 
taken  in  yet.  A  weirdness  grows 
upon  the  landscape  as  they  advance ; 
the  twilight  deepens;  heavy  scents 
linger  in  the  air ;  the  moon  gathers 
strength  in  the  dusking  sky. 

*  The  twilight  shadows  grow. 
And  steal  the  rose-bloom  geuial  summer  sheds 
And  scented  wafts  of  wind  that  come  and  go, 
Have  lifted  dew  from  heavy  clover-heads ; 
The  seven  stars  shine  out  above  the  mill. 
The  dork  delightsome  woods  lie  veiled  and 
still/ 

But  home  comes  at  last,  and  the 
wreck  of  the  meal  for  supper,  and 
then  bed.  And  all  are  wound  up 
for  a  new  spin;  and  work  has 
gained  upon  the  whole  from  this 
day's  play. 
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ON  THE  PEESENT  STATE  OF  THE  MAEKET 
MATEIMONIAL. 

HEBE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  says 
the  wise  man,  explaining  that  if  perchance 
anything  appears  to  be  new,  it  is  only 
that  'there  is  no  remembrance  of  former 
things  that  were  before  us.'  So  the  cry 
'  There  never  were  such  times '  is  not  true. 
Good  seasons  and  bad  seasons  (even  as  to 
seasons  matrimonial)  have  their  cycle.  The 
very  complaint  of  the  present  day  as  to  a 
great  accumulation  of  single  men  and  a  long 
arrears  of  single  women — yes,  and  even  the 
very  same  popular  reason  for  it — was  the 
identical  cry  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Wit- 
ness the  following  from  Sir  Charles  Grandison : 
'  I  believe  there  are  more  bachelors  now  in 
England  by  many  thousands  than  there  were 
a  few  years  ago ;  and  probably  the  numbers 
of  them,  and  of  single  women  of  course,  will  every  year  increase.  The 
luxury  of  this  age  will  account  for  a  great  deal  of  this,  and  the  turn  oar  sex 
take  to  un  domesticate  themselves  for  a  good  deal  more.' 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  ladies  are  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  ever  to  get 
husbands,  but  the  gentlemen  are  by  no  means  in  as  great  a  hurry  to  get 
wives? 

To  solve  this  question  we  must  consider  that  this  dearth  of  husbands 
is  only  partial:  it  is  not  the  complaint  of  all  classes,  but  only  of  one. 
Among  our  labourers  and  mechanics,  and  indeed  among  our  industrial 
population  generally,  rich  or  poor,  as  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  times 
matrimonial  are  not  so  bad.  The  John  Hobsons  and  the  Mary  Snookses 
put  up  their  banns  as  fast  as  ever.  Manufacturers'  sons  and  daughters 
also  marry  after  their  kind  much  as  usual.  So  we  can  trace  the  evil  to 
its  source.  It  is  the  silks  and  the  satins,  not  the  corduroys  and  the 
calicoes,  that  raise  the  cry — they  are  the  men  of  leisure,  not  the  men  of 
labour;  the  listless  consumers,  not  the  active  producers,  who  are  so  back- 
ward in  coming  forward  to  the  anxious  mothers'  content 

The  simple  reason  is,  men  can't  have  what  they  can't  afford,  and 
there  is  a  time  when  the  ancestral  estate  or  the  fortune  realised  some 
generations  back  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  till  little  but  the 
pride  of  the  thing  remains.  Yes,  it  is  Gentility  that  is  at  a  dead  lock. 
Professions  do  not  pay ;  money  out  of  trade  gives  securely  only  about 
three  per  cent,  and  land  pays  less  still;  so  the  rent  of  a  hundred  acres 
you  xrv.— na  lxxxi.  o 
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may  often  go  for  my  lady's  dress 
alone,  and  with  30,000/.  in  the  funds 
a  young  conple  can  barely  afford 
even  three  maids  and  Connaught 
Square.  The  consequence  is  that 
now,  as  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison's 
time,  we  have  one  large  section  of 
society  holding  on  most  frantically 
to  the  pride  and  position  to  which 
they  were  born,  and  reduced  to  a 
choice  of  evils  simply  to  decide 
what  luxury  they  shall  give  up  first. 

Now  the  very  last  thing  to  be 
risked  is  loss  of  caste.  In  England, 
as  in  India,  caste  reigns  supreme. 
Here,  as  in  ancient  Borne,  to  be  poor 
may  be  tolerable,  but  to  look  poor 
is  the  smart  The  hardest  part  of 
poverty,  said  Juvenal,  is  t/ubd  ridv- 
culm  facit  homines,  that  is,  it  lite- 
rally takes  a  peg  out  of  your  conse- 
quence, and  makes  you  sing  small. 
No ;  anything  but  that  The  plea- 
sant smiles  of  those  you  meet  is  as 
sunshine  on  your  path ;  the  hearty 
tone  of  sympathy  is  as  marrow  to 
your  bones.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
social  as  well  as  material  which 
must  be  balmy  and  genial,  or  it  is  a 
burthen  to  your  spirits  and  blight- 
ing to  your  whole  economy.  The 
young  fashionable  knows  that  if 
once  reduced  to  a  shabby  coat  with 
a  shabby  spouse  in  a  shabby  street 
it  is,  in  one  sense,  false  to  say '  A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that/  for  he  isn't 
half  the  man  he  was,  in  pluck  or 
feeling  either. — What  man  can  show 
a  bold  front  with  a  seedy  waistcoat  ? 
What  lady  can  hold  up  her  head  in 
a  dowdy  bonnet? 

Little  wisdom  is  required  to  see 
that  in  a  life-struggle  for  caste 
man  single  has  a  twofold  advan- 
tage. Society  does  not  ask  where 
he  lives  or  how  he  lives,  and  society 
expects  but  little  of  him.  He  may 
be  the  invitee,  not  the  inviter,  for 
many  a  long  year,  and  by  good  luck 
for  a  long  life.  His  card  need  only 
name  his  club  and  say  nothing  of 
his  garret.  But  man  married  is 
taken  to  strict  account  at  once.  All 
must  be  open  and  above  board; 
while  that  one-sided  hospitality 
turns  to  an  affair  of  give  and  take — 
a  modern  dinner-party  being  called 
'a  return  — noteo  much  a  gathering 
of  friends  as  a  meeting  of  creditors. 
Fashionable  people  do  not  want  to 


pay  visits  in  back  streets,  still  less 
to  have  shabby-genteels  meet  upon 
their  staircase;  and  as  to  out-of- 
door  greetings, '  carriage-people1  hate 
a  bow  from  a  mere  'job;'  and  we 
heard  of  a  lady  mortally  offended  in 
a  dashing  barouche  at  receiving  a 
friendly  recognition,  as  she  said,  from 
a  sorry  creature  who  was  jogging 
along  at  three  and  sixpence  the  first 
hour  and  half  a  crown  every  hour 
after. 

It  is  silly  to  say  that  the  luxuries 
of  club-life  indispose  and  spoil  men 
for  the  purer  and  quiet  home.  We 
know  a   little  of  club-life.     Our 

friend   E would  marry  if  he 

could.  We  have  dined  with  him  at 
the  Eag-and-famish,  and  stepped 
across  with  him  to  dress  in  a  mere 
garret  yclept  his  bedroom  in  Ber- 
ners  Street  We  have  known  him 
confined  to  his  room,  that  is,  boxed 
up  in  this  garret,  with  only  a  dirty 
maid-of-all-work  to  ring  up,  when 
he  can,  as  his  ministering  angel,  for 
three  and  four  days  together.  We 
have  seen  him  lounging  at  his  club 
many  a  weary  hour  with  society 
without  friendship,  an  aggregation 
of  atoms  without  affinity,  ever 
coming,  ever  going,  shifting  and 
fluctuating  as  a  human  stream.  We 
have  watched  him  killing  time  but 
not  enjoying  it,  the  very  picture  of 
unrest,  yearning  for  quiet  and  re- 
pose—a life  of  smoke  and  billiards, 
sherry  and  bitters,  'Punch'  and  the 
'Pall-Mall.'  And  yet  this  is  the 
life  'with  none  to  bless  us,  none 
whom  we  can  bless,'  supposed  to  be 
deliberately  preferred  to  the  homes 
to  which  such  men  are  but  too 
pleased  that  their  married  friends 
should  invite  them! 

No;  it  is  not  married  life,  it  is 
the  mere  apology  of  married  life, 
from  which  we  shrink.  Bobert  South, 
the  last  man  to  be  sentimental,  speaks 
of  a  fond  couple  in  poverty  having 
just  love  enough  to  torture  each 
other.  That  is  what  men  fear.  They 
have  always  seen  that  the  cost  is  no- 
thing, the  comfort  and  elegance  every- 
thing, and  money  no  object,  where 
ladies  are  in  the  case.  They  dread 
the  thought  of  taking  the  Btylish 
daughter  from  Hyde  Park  Square  to 
broil  through  September  in  Oxford 
Terrace,  where  all  around  is  dust 
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-and  dry  leaves,  ladders,  whitewash, 
and  closed  shatters,  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  follow  the  stream 
out  of  town. 

You  may-  say  men's  fears  are  un- 
reasonable, or  that  many  a  girl 
values  affection  beyond  all  price, 
and  with  the  object  of  her  love 
will  share  the  humblest  abode— this 
may  be  true  of  some  ladies,  but,  if 
so,  their  style  betrays  the  contrary. 
Their  dress  and  '  fast '  ways  in  every 
variety  of  absurdity  proclaim  that 
appearance,  vanity,  fashion,  and  to 
be  'first-rate'  is  the  very  soul  of 
their  existence.  Not  a  sentiment  do 
you  hear  akin  to  Love  in  a  cottage, 
still  less  to  Contentment  on  a  little, 
or  to  Inward  resources  above  the 
whims  and  follies  of  the  day. 

These  traits  are  not  lost  upon  men, 
for  even  the  many  who  find  thinking 
a  fatigue  receive  impressions  they 
know  not  how  from  what  swims  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Dresses  trailing  in 
the  dust,  head-straps  and  chignons 
worthy  of  Bedlam,  faces  bared  of 
all  those  tresses  by  which  Nature 
would  screen  ladies  from  the  rude 
blasts  of  heaven  and  the  rude  gaze 
of  men—these  things  men  feel,  if 
they  do  not  think,  have  little  enough 
todo  with  'the  richer  and  the  poorer,' 
'  the  better  and  the  worse '  of  rugged 
Ufa  Thus  women  seem  to  teach 
that  life  is  a  jest;  but  men  have  an 
idea  of  life  in  earnest 

The  same  staring,  impudent  style 
has  one  weaning  element  more.  In  a 
wife  man  dreams  of  having  amidst  all 
the  shocks  of  fate  one  heart  and  one 
soul  devoted  to  himself ;  but  to  mar 
this  vision  we  have  an  affectation  of 
giddiness  and  effrontery,  as  if  the  fair 
would  be  the  creature  of  any  man 
who  pleased  her  most. 

The  present  'fast '  style,  believe  me, 
ladies,  is  the  most  suicidal  style  you 
could  adopt.  It  virtually  proclaims, 
'extravagance  is  our  line;  pace  is 
everything;'  and  all  men  are  aware 
'  it  is  the  pace  that  kills.' 

We  are  now  speaking  chiefly  of 
London  life,  as  also  of  Bath,  Chelten- 
ham, Brighton,  and  those  few  towns 
of  England  in  which  alone  the  strata 
next  above  the  trade  series  naturally 
crop  up.  But  these  smaller  towns 
claim  little  notice :  the  sons  are  soon 
•drawn  away  to  professions  and  to 


London ;  and,  save  a  sprinkling  of 
rich  county  men,  it  is  in  London 
that  nearly  all  the  eligibles  can  live 
or  earn  a  livelihood.  This  congre- 
gating of  men  in  London  diminishes 
the  chances  of  the  ladies  most  alarm- 
ingly. In  other  places  men  could 
marry  as  the  clergy  marry,  and  be 
quite  easy  and  comfortable  on  5002. 
or  600I.  a  year;  but  double  that  sum 
would  be  required  for  the  same  re- 
lative position  in  town. 
'  In  London  to  live  near  the  parks, 
and  sufficiently  near  your  office,  is 
expensive.  To  economize  your  in- 
come you  risk  your  health.  As 
suburb  is  added  to  suburb  you  can- 
not even  drive  into  the  country,  much 
less  walk,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
London,  added  to  its  noise  and  ex- 
citement, renders  change  and  out-of- 
towning  actually  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

Such  would  be  the  pecuniary  ob- 
stacles to  marriage  even  if  the  valne 
of  money  were  the  same  as  twenty 
years  since.  But  the  scale  of  ex- 
penses is  higher  far.  For  the  mild 
aristocracy  of  those  days  we  have 
a  rampant  snob-ocracy  now.  Mrs. 
World  still  holds  her  court,  but  one 
all  of  glitter  and  blazes,  and  the 
feathers  and  diamonds  expected  are 
more  costly  than  ever.  The  mines  of 
Northumberland,  the  forges  of  Bir- 
mingham, or  the  mills  of  Man- 
chester, as  also  the  sheep-farms  of 
Australia  and  the  diggings  of  Cali- 
fornia, all  pour  their  lucky  adven- 
turers into  Hyde  Park  Gardens  or 
Lancaster  Gate.  County  dignity 
and  London  style  fade  and  pale  be- 
fore the  luxury  of  their  conserva- 
tories or  the  gorgeousness  of  their 
mansions,  while  by  libraries  ordered 
by  the  yard,  and  by  pictures  painted 
'  to  be  the  correct  thing/  the  hope 
is  by  high  art  to  hide  low  descent. 

Competition  rules  society  as  well  as 
trade.  No  doubt  some  few  persons 
of  family  and  respectability  will  say, 
'  Let  these  people  bid  high  for  their 
standing,  since  they  cannot  have 
even  the  semblance  of  it  without: 
we  are  safe  in  our  position  on 
cheaper  terms.'  But  the  majority  are 
not  so  philosophical.  When  the 
foolish  go  so  fast,  even  the  wisest 
feel  slow.  The  old  carriage  of  the 
older  families  now  looks  so  tub-like, 
o  a 
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and  the  old  horses  so  agricultural, 
that  the  very  Bight  of  these  equi- 
pages acts  on  '  carriage-people  *  as 
an  income-tax  of  thirty  per  cent., 
-while  finery  of  all  other  kinds  soon 
runs  up  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
this  race  of  fashion  what  is  a  mere 
canter  to  the  one  class  is  a  break- 
neck gallop  to  the  other;  and  though 
the  field  is  daily  growing  more  select 
as  the  overweighted  fall  out,  dis- 
tanced, and  are  'nowhere/  still  a 
constant  succession  of  donkeys  fall 
in,  doomed,  after  a  short  burst  and 
fitful  effort,  to  the  same  jeers  and 
disappointment 

All  this  makes  the  exactions  of 
caste  daily  more  severe,  especially 
for  married  people,  on  whom  Mzb. 
World  aforesaid  has  no  mercy.  She 
virtually  says  to  every  young  couple, 
'  Ton  are  now  some  of  us,  and  must 
live  up  to  the  mark,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  do ;'  the  gentlemen  know 
how  high  that  mark  is,  and  see  that 
modern  young  ladies  seem  born  and 
bred  to  keep  the  standard  as  high 
as  possible. 

If  ladies  were  habitually  quiet 
and  inexpensive  in  their  style,  and 
domesticated  in  their  habits— if  men 
felt  that  in  married  life  each,  happy 
with  the  other  alone,  would  take 
leave  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  be  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  its  whims 
and  ways— if  the  wife  would  be  a 
housewife—if  household  duties  were 
to  employ  the  lady  within,  instead 
of  the  visiting,  the  gossiping,  and 
the  showing-off  without— then  there 
would  be  more  marriages,  no  doubt 
Now  don't  despise  our  suggestions, 
ladies.  The  home  we  are  describing, 
however  humble  it  may  seem,  is  a 
far  better  one*  than  will  fall  to  the 
lot  of  many  of  you  when  the 
sad  time  arrives  that  the  pa- 
rents' home  is  broken  up,  and  the 
executor  drily  informs  you  of  the 
small  dividends  in  the  Three  per 
Cents,  on  which  you  must  cut  and 
contrive  to  the  end  of  your  maiden 
days.  We  only  remind  you  to  be 
wihe  in  time.  The  question  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  the  single  or 
the  married  state,  but  a  question  of 
a  richer  or  poorer  state  some  few 
years  to  come.  For  where  is  your 
provision?  The  men  inherit  the 
estates;  the  men  alone  earn  money 


by  professions.  Single  women  now- 
adays are  doubly  poor— poor  be- 
cause safe  dividends  never  were  so 
low,  and  poorer  still  because  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  demands  of 
society  never  were  so  high. 

At  present  the  ladies  will  not 
meet  the  times,  they  will  not  see 
the  future  as  it  must  be.  'Fast' 
with  a  vengeance,  they  'go  in'  for 
all  or  nothing.  It  is  plain  to  the 
meanest  understanding  that  any 
home  for  their  later  years  in  which 
their  butterfly  style  and  trifling  ways 
will  not  prove  ridiculously  out  of 
place,  is  a  lot  that  neither  by  patri- 
mony nor  by  matrimony  one  in 
twenty  can  expect  to  realise.  Still 
ladies  shut  then*  eyes,  commit  them- 
selves to  the  whirling  stream,  and 
in  tbe  brilliancy  of  the  possible 
prize  forget  the  extreme  probability 
of  the  blanks. 

But  if  ladies  will  not,  as  we  say, 
meet  the  times,  let  us  be  fair.  Have 
we  any  right  to  wonder?  Do  not 
the  men  do  precisely  the  same? 
Their  own  professional  earnings  are 
quite  on  the  lottery  principle.  All 
the  prizes  in  the  church,  equally  di- 
vided, would  hardly  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation to  compete  for  them.  All  the 
fees  at  the  bar  would  scarcely  pay 
for  the  circuits  and  the  wigs.  Yet 
men  hope  against  hope,  and  prefer 
the  mere  chance  of  a  higher  reward, 
to  compounding  for  a  more  certain 
position  in  a  l(*ss  enviable  line  of  life. 

The  anxious  mother  only  does  the 
same.  What  though  by  the  cold 
calculations  of  prudence  her  income 
and  expectations  require  that  she 
should  draw  off  with  her  daughters 
to  train  the  honeysuckles  and  help 
the  parson  in  some  Devonshire  cot- 
tage, and  so  make  sure  of  a  plain 
gown  and  plain  pudding  to  the  end 
of  their  days,  with  a  far  more  pro- 
bable match  with  the  land-agent  or 
the  parish  doctor.  This  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  the  failing 
merchant  to  realize  and  retire  into 
poverty,  when  a  lucky  venture — 
daily  talked  of  for  others,  so  why 
not  for  him? -would  keep  the  car- 
riage and  mansion  in  the  family 
still. 

And  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the 
ladies,  that  the  prize  matrimonial 
is  at  once  so  dazzling  and  so  rich  a 
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prize.  Not  a  few  mothers  are  feel- 
ingly aware  that  when  all  they  have 
to  leave  their  girls  is  divided  into 
fractions,  and  these  fractions  by  safe 
investments  are  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  a  life  of  dependence 
awaits  them,  from  which  marriage 
offers  the  only  escape.  Besides,  what 
mother  ever  forgets  the  rank  and 
precedence  of  the  married  woman, 
or  the  triumph  of  proclaiming  that 
her  child  is  chosen  before  alL 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  marriage 
desired  lies  between  the  narrowest 
parallels;  the  gentleman  must  have 
the  qualifications  the  least  likely  to 
meet  together.  With  the  family  con- 
nections, the  profession  and  the  re- 
finement, which  are  all  more  or  less 
an  earnest  of  poverty  and  extrava- 
gance, he  must  combine  the  income 
of  the  plain  and  plodding  sons  of 
busy  life.  In  other  wants,  if  people 
cannot  afford  one  thing  they  put  up 
with  another— the  second  best,  they 
say — it  must  serve.  But  not  so  with 
ladies  in  respect  of  their  suitors. 
We  rather  pity  than  blame  them ; 
but  not  a  jot  will  their  feelings 
allow  them  to  abate,  otherwise,  just 
as  the  rich  manufacturer's  daughter 
is  caught  by  a  spendthrift  lord,  so 
many  a  thriving  man  from  debate- 
able  ground  would  be  ambitious  of 
the  daughter  of  a  needy  officer  or 
country;  gentleman. 

But  considering  how  limited  is 
this  range  in  point  of  standing, 
ladies  look  ridiculously  high  in  point 
of  money.  At  the  present  day  ladies 
axe  in  a  state  of  strike.  The  money 
market  is  against  them.  They  have 
too  few  offers  on  their  own  terms, 
and  all  others  they  discourage.  They 
lay  themselves  out  for  prizes  almost 
hopeless,  till  men  of  practicable  in- 
come are  afraid  to  offer.  Their 
whole  style,  dress,  and  education 
proclaim  them  only  ambitious  to  be 
rich  men's  wives,  and  rather  bitters 
than  blessings  to  any  one  less. 

Consequently  we  are  assured  by 
those  who  mix  much  with  young 
men,  that  marriage  now  enters  fear- 
fully little  into  their  plans  of  life. 
Time  was  when  the  hope  of  a  happy 
marriage  was  a  stimulus  to  exertion 
and  a  motive  to  prudence ;  but  nov- 
a-days it  is  set  aside  as  too  generally 
impracticable,  and  its  place  sup- 


plied by  discreditable  arrangements. 
If  the  ladies  are  too  refined  to  put 
up  with  the  habits  of  a  class  below 
them,  not  so  the  other  sex.  Men 
arrange  with  some  shopwoman  to 
keep  house  and  make  some  sort  of 
home  for  them  in  lonely  evenings, 
pleading  it  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  married  life  that  they  can  afford. 
Why  then  do  ladies  allow  their 
places  to  be  filled  by  those  of  whose 
existence,  till  these  'fast'  days, 
they  were  not  supposed  to  know  ? 
They  well  may  answer, 'Oh,  thou 
art  the  cause  of  this  anguish,  my ' 
mother!'— and  father  too.  Their 
whole  rearing  is  often  a  mistake. 
They  are  rather  accomplished  than 
educated;  rather  ornamental  than 
useful,  born  rather  for  waste  than 
for  thrift,  started  with  the  ideas 
and  expectations  of  a  peeress,  to 
subside  into  the  hard  economies  of 
village  or  small  town  life.     Their 

Siternal  establishment  is  one  '  of 
Ise  appearances.  They  carry  on 
the  ideas  and  habits  of  their  family, 
forgetting  the  estate  to  support 
it  has  well-nigh  dwindled  away. 
So  the  style,  taste,  and  expenses  of 
ladies  are  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  future  that  awaits  them ; 
just  as  the  modern  schoolboy's 
pooket-money  is  more  than  he  will 
be  able  to  fritter  so  lightly  as  a 
man. 

If  parents  would  only  coolly  cal- 
culate the  fortunes  they  can  leave 
their  daughters,  and  give  them 
ideas  in  unison,  things  would  soon 
find  their  level.  Many  a  chignon 
would  remain  on  some  poor  beg- 
gar's head;  many  a  flowing  robe 
would  be  saved  from  the  dirt;  and 
Botten  Bow— properly  called  Rotten 
— would  be  thin  indeed,  when  de- 
serted by  all  whose  display  is  an 
imposition,  the  mere  flickering  of  * 
an  income  fast  drawing  to  its  close. 
But  men  without  a  farthing  to  give, 
and  the  merest  pittance  to  bequeath, 
expect  a  settlement  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  average  means  of 
that  class  of  men  to  which  their 
daughters  aspire.  They  expect,  by 
some  matrimonial  joggle,  to  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown,  and  clear 
for  their  daughters  at  one  jump  all 
the  struggles  of  life. 

No  wonder  the  gentlemen  cry  off. 
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No,  they  say,  to  take  a  penniless 
girl  is  one  thing ;  but  to  take  one 
'with  all  the  ideas  of  the  most  affluent, 
is  another.  If  they  would  marry 
contented  with  a  home  only  very 
much  better  than  that  which  one 
day  awaits  them  if  single,  we  then 
could  venture ;  but  the  greatest  of 
all  misery  must  be  a  restless  and 
discontented  wife.  Bemember,  we 
are  no  advocates  for  marrying  into 
poverty.  Let  Belgravians  marry 
with  Belgravians  still:  but  pity 
'tis  that  any  should  be  so  reared  to 
*  tread  the  velvet  lawns  and  marble 
terraces/  when  nothing  awaits  them 
but  the  rugged  paths  and  wintry 
chill  of  later  life. 

When  thiDgs  are  at  their  worst 
they  are  on  the  eve  of  improvement : 
a  bad  trade  will  soon  be  given  up 
when  once  men  see  it  does  not  pay ; 
and  though  speculators  are  very 
persevering,  there  is  a  point  in  the 
lottery  matrimonial,  as  in  all  others, 
where  the  hopelessness  of  prizes, 
and  the  flood  of  blanks,  puts  an  end 
to  the  game.  Already  there  are 
symptoms  of  a  change:  first,  the 
foreign  market  long  gave  relief;  and 
though  to  go  to  India  on  spec,  does 
not  answer,  still,  marriages  to  settle 
abroad  are  less  and  less  in  disfavour : 
again,  if  not  so  particular  about 
clime,  if  the  ladies  are  not  so  par- 
ticular about  the  age,  or  the  charms 
of  the  gentleman  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer— May  and  December 
meet  together,  and  once  more  the 
prudential  reasoning  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison's  day  applies  again— 

'Love  matches,  my  dear*  (say 
the  worldly  wise),  'are  foolish 
things.  Mild,  sedate  convenience 
is  better  than  a  stark,  staring  mad 
passion.  Who  ever  hears  of  darts, 
flames,  Cupids,  Adonises,  and  such 
like  nonsense  in  matrimony  ?  No : 
passion  is  transitory ;  but  discretion, 
which  never  boils  over,  gives  durable 
happiness.' 

So  we  lately  heard  a  lady  ex- 
claim :  '  A  capital  match— a  capital 
match,  as  to  the  man,  certainly; 
not  at  all  the  sort  Miss  A.  ever 
wished  to  marry ;  but  not  one  woman 
in  twenty  does  get  thai' 

The  Boman  sage  of  old  said  that 
for  his  daughter  he  preferred  the 
man  without   the  money  to    the 


money  without  the  man.  But  in* 
the  spirit  of  Horace, '  the  money— 
by  all  means,  the  money— with  a 
decent  marriage,  if  you  can;  but 
the  money:'  so  says  Botten  Bow, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

As  to  age,  if  the  ladies  marry  the 
old,  or  if  they  wait  till  they  are 
themselves  no  longer  young,  they 
well  may  plead  that,  not  affording 
the  feast  of  love,  they  simply  put 
up  with  a  cold  collation ;  they  be- 
gin married  life  in  the  middle,  and 
quaff  the  champagne  without  the 
effervescence.  In  short,  with  due 
regard  to  the  table  of  caste,  any- 
thing counts  as  a  marriage,  and 
anything  counts  as  a  husband. 
Matrimony  is  simply  a  matter  of 
money :  Cupid  yields  to  Cocker,  and 
Venus  is  quite  a  woman  of  business. 
From  the  scarcity  of  able-bodied 
volunteers,  she  deals  in  bounties, 
and  presses  into  her  service  such 
veterans  and  incapables  as  you 
would  summon  from  Greenwich  or 
from  Chelsea.  A  clergyman  lately 
said  it  was  to  him  quite  a  heart- 
ache to  couple  such  fine  young 
women  as  presented  themselves  to 
such  unlovable  louts  or  wrinkled 
roues  as  now  enact  the  part  of 
bridegroom. 

But  though  all  the  second-rate 
material  has  been  used  up,  the  dif- 
ficulty still  continues,  the  arrears 
are  on  the  increase,  and  still  the 
cry  is  raised,  'They  come!  they 
come  I'  There  is  a  point  at  which 
the  numbers  of  malcontents  make 
common  cause,  and  countenance 
each  other  in  doing  something;  and 
will  it  not  be  so  in  the  matter  in 
question?  Yes;  nature  will  prove 
stronger  than  etiquette,  or  prudence 
either.  To  many  a  woman  life 
without  a  husband  is  life  without 
an  object,  a  profession,  a  sphere  for 
her  energies,  or  the  element  in 
which  she  is  intended  to  live  and 
breathe.  We  say  to  many— not  to  all 
— some  are  Btrongminded  females; 
more  head  than  heart,  rather  mas- 
culine than  feminine ;  and  they  find 
a  vent  ritualistic,  radical,  or  what 
not.  Some  also,  though  proper 
women,  are  devoted  to  aged,*parents ; 
while  others  subside  into  good  aunts, 
ready  for  all  family  emergencies — 
take  the  rising  generation  in  charge,. 
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and  are  very  mothers  to  children 
not  their  own. 

But  a  large  majority  of  women, 
having  no  such  sphere,  or  no  such 
notions,  are  evidently,  by  the  very 
yearnings  of  their  nature,  rather 
adjective  than  substantive,  and 
useless  and  meaningless  while  they 
stand  by  themselves.  They  cannot 
live  happily  as  single  women.  Every 
year  tries  them  hard:  they  grow 
rather  sour  than  mellow.  The  once 
affectionate  sisters  diverge  and  grow 
orabbed,  till  the  same  house  won't 
hold  them,  and  they— part 

In  many  ways  Nature  asserts  her 
laws.  There  is  with  families,  as 
-with  flowers,  a  time  when  certain 
sorts  must  be  planted  out,  other- 
-wise  the  stunted  development,  and 
the  matted  tangle  of  the  pot-bound 
root  does  but  express  the  violence 
done  to  the  distorted  natures  and 
the  thwarted,  nipped  buddingB  of 
Hi-managed  flowers  of  another 
kind. 

Ladies  have  two  alternatives: 
the  one  is  to  marry  from  a  rank 
beneath  their  own;  and  this  they 
will  be  slow  indeed  in  doing,  to  the 
honour  of  our  fair  sisters  be  it  said. 
For,  in  spite  of  their  slang  and 
their  Cast  style,  which  are  affected 
vulgarity,  and  little  else,  nothing  can 
prove  their  innate  refinement  and  the 
real  delicacy  of  nature  more  than  this, 
that,  however  little  they  disguise 
their  eagerness  for  husbands,  those 
husbands  must  be '  gentlemen  and 
nothing  else.  Their  imputed  for- 
wardness is  limited  to  their  own 
order,  and,  however  much  they 
may  abate  in  the  age  or  the  looks 
of  their  suitor,  it  is  wonderful  how 
rarely  an  English  lady  will  look  on 
any  man  from  a  rank  beneath  her 
own. 

The  other  alternative  is,  to  marry 
on  little  and  live  on  little.  The 
smart  of  this  alternative  is  in  the 
opinion  of  their  friends ;  but  when 
numbers  do  the  same,  they  will  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  and  the 
smart  will  cease. 

We  are  no  advisers  of  marrying 


into  poverty,  either  positive  or'com- 
parative ;  we  have  seen  its  miseries 
too  often ;  that  is,  poverty,  properly 
so  called,  and  swarming  with  brats 
we  cannot  keep.  We  once  heard 
a  youth,  when  told  he  must  work, 
argue  with  his  father  and  mother 
that  it  was  very  hard:  he  never 
wanted  to  be  born ;  and  to  bring  a 
fellow  into  an  expensive  world  like 
this,  with  nothing  to  maintain  him, 
was  a  great  deal  too  bad.  Still,  as 
to  marrying  with  some  sacrifice  of 
externals,  and  being  satisfied  to  be- 
gin with  very  much  less  than  older 
people  enjoy,  we  regard  every  such 
instance  as  helping  to  break  ujp 
that  impracticable  scale  which  is 
now  unfortunately  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  wedded  state. 

But  for  this  alternative  the  ladies 
must  first  of  all  induce  the  gentle- 
men to  do  the  same,  and  to  this  end 
the  first  step  must  be  taken  by  them- 
selves—their whole  style  must  be 
altered.  Whereas  at  present  .they 
make  a  show  of  extravagance,  they 
must  change  to  the  guise  of  eco- 
nomy. They  must  sue  and  be  sued 
in  formd  pauperis ;  and  the  '  neat 
and  industrious,'  the  '  striving  and 
deserving'  character,  will  be  the 
best  they  can  adopt  To  use  their 
own  phrase,  they  must '  go  in  for ' 
the  domestic  and  economical '  line.' 

In  this  advice  we  are  not  address- 
ing ladies  of  property,  but  only  the 
many— alas!  the  very  many— whose 
present  style  is  a  deception,  and 
who,  if  not  married,  will  have  one 
day  to  exercise  the  prudence  which 
now  perhaps  provokes  a  smile.  At 
the  present  time,  so  complete  a  de- 
ception is  nine-tenths  of  the  finery 
we  see,  that  one  sex  seems  born 
and  bred  to  impose  upon  the  other. 
Not  a  few  ladies  remind  one  pain- 
fully of  the  little  fairies  in  a  pan- 
tomime, who,  when  the  transforma- 
tion scene  is  over,  are  doomed  to 
doff  the  crowns  and  spangles  not 
their  own,  and  return  to  their  pin- 
nies and  skull-caps— all  the  toggery 
their  real  lot  can  afford. 
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I  HAD  promised  Charlie  Lester 
the  last  thing  the  night  before 
that  I  would  come  and  breakfast 
with  him  the  first  thing  the  next 
morning.  Lester  lived  somewhere 
in  the  Temple,  two  stories  up.  '  Mr. 
Jones/  'Mr.  Lighthead/  'Mr.  Na- 
pier/ 'Mr.  Lester/  were  the  four 
names  appertaining  to  the  right- 
hand  Bide  of  the  second  -  floor, 
painted  at  the  entrance  to  the  stair- 
case and  over  the  door.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  Mr.  Jones 
was  deceased,  that  Mr.  Lighthead 
was  on  the  Continent  for  the  last 
two  years,  that  Mr.  Napier  hod 
married,  and  surrendered  both  his 

Erofession  and  his  rooms,  although 
e  did  once  in  a  season  send  to  ask 
for  any  letters  or  parcels— an  in- 
quiry constantly  negatived;  and 
the  inference  will  be  made  that,  the 
rooms  were  mostly  in  the  entire 
occupation  of  Mr.  Lester.  We  were 
both  late  birds,  but  I  had  a  good 
reason  for  being  late,  having  to 
concoct  virtuous-indignation  arti- 
cles for  a  daily  paper.  I  don't 
know  what  excuse  Mr.  Lester  had. 
At  half-past  ten  I  was  at  his 
rooms.  The  laundress  admitted  me, 
and  in  answer  to  my  hungry  inquiry 
whether  breakfast  was  ready,  said 
that  Mr.  Lester  was  not  awake  yet, 
and  had  given  no  orders.  To  burst 
into  Lester's  room,  to  drag  the 
clothes  off  his  bed,  to  dash  some 
water  on  his  face,  to  kick  over  every 
chair  in  the  apartment  were  the 
means  instantaneously  adopted  to 
appeal  to  his  right  feelings  and 
bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation. 
'Oh,  leave  a  fellow  alone,  can't 
you  ?'  said  Lester.  '  I'm  as  tired  as 
a  dog.  What  in  the  world  are  you 
making  all  this  noise  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  night?  What  is  the 
matter?' 

'  Breakfast  is  the  matter/  I 
sternly  replied.  '  Tou  asked  me  to 
breakfast  with  you,  and  there  is  no 
breakfast' 

'  The  mischief  I  did  I  I  thought 
you  had  asked  me  to  breakfast,  and 
I  was  going  to  send  you  a  telegra- 
phic message  to  say  I  was  too  sleepy 
to  come.' 


'  Tou  idiot !'  I  said ; '  do  you  think 
I  should  have  put  off  breakfast  till 
dinner*  time  ?  I  am  not  going  to  do 
so  now.  Mrs.  Flanigan,  get  me 
some  breakfast,  instantaneously.' 

'What  will  you  please  to  have, 
sir?'  said  the  laundress,  who  was 
used  to  Lester's  vagaries. 

(Oh,  any  trifle  will  do/  I  an- 
swered. '  Some  cold  fowl,  a  lobster, 
a  little  patedefoie  gras,  some  brandy 
and  seltzer,  and  lots  of  ice.' 

4  Get  'em  as  quick  as  you  can,  old 
fellow/  said  Lester ;  '  and  here's  the 
"Times."  I'll  be  with  you  some 
time  in  the  morning.' 

I  had  nearly  worked  my  way 
through  a  very  satisfactory  break- 
fast, when  Lester  sat  down  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  saying  he  would 
'drive  in  a  coffin-nail/ he  seized  an 
effervescing  draught  of  his  favourite 
description. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Flanigan  had  left 
the  rooms  on  a  round  of  professional 
duties,  which  generally  took  her  out 
of  any  come-at-ability  for  the  morn- 
ing. 

Just  then  there  was  a  brilliant 
little  knock  at  the  outer  door,  of  the 
trill-a-trill  order. 

'  A  double  knock,  by  Jove,  Char- 
lie/ I  said ;  '  and  two  to  one  it  is  a 
femininity,  by  the  sound  of  it  Oh, 
you  artful  scoundrel  I' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it  Has  never  been 
such  a  thing  on  the  staircase  in  my 
life,  and  I  don't  believe  in  it  We 
can  very  soon  settle  that  point' 

Then  Leeter  went  to  the  door  in 
his  shirt -sleeves;  and  presently 
there  was  a  recoil  of  amazement; 
and  to  my  infinitely-amused  ears 
there  came  the  following  dia- 
logue. 

'  Good  morning,  Cousin  Charlie ; 
how  do  you  do  ?'  and,  unless  my  ears 
deceived  me,  there  was  an  oscilla- 
tory murmur. 

'  Oh,  I  say/  said  Charlie,  '  this  is 
pleasant,  but  wrong.  Awfully  glad 
to  see  you,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  who  the  dickens  are  you?  Come 
in  though.' 

'Don't  you  know  me?  It's  me, 
and  this  is  Missie.' 

'Good gracious!  why,  I  shouldn't 
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wonder   if  itfe  little  Clara  Byng, 
from  Devonshire,  and  her  consin.' 

*  Little  Clara  Byng,  indeed !  And 
yon  had  the  incivility  not  to  know 
mel' 

'  But  you've  changed  bo,  Clara  1' 

'  Well,  people  change  sometimes 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen, 
Cousin  Charles.  You've  changed 
yourself  in  the  last  five  years.  Bat 
won't  yon  let  us  go  and  pull  your 
law-books  about  ?' 

'With  the  utmost  delight/  said 
Charlie ;  '  only  I  must  tell  you  that 
there's  a  confounded  fellow  in  the 
next  room  who  is  insisting  on 
having  breakfast  at  this  late  hour/ 

'  Oh,  never  mind  the  confounded 
fellow/ 1  called  out  from  the  next 
room.  '  He's  finished  breakfast  long 
ago,  and  he's  got  a  coat  on— very 
unlike  you,  Master  Charles.' 

The  young  ladies  presently  came 
in,  and  there  was  a  laughing  intro- 
duction. A  tall,  handsome,  clever- 
looking  girl  was  Clara  Byng.  Her 
cousin,  whom  she  called  'Missie/ 
was  an  Anglo-Indian,  pale,  pretty, 
and  very  silent  and  sby. 

'  We  have  come  up  from  Devon- 
shire to  see  London/  said  Miss 
Byng. 

*  Why  couldn't  you  tell  a  fellow 
you  were  coming  ?' 

'  Because,  Cousin  Charles,  I  didn't 
durst  to.  You  used  to  snub  me  so 
dreadfully  when  I  was  a  little  girl 
and  you  were  a  big  man  at  college. 
Besides,  Uncle  Timothy  said  that 
we  oughtn't  to  disturb  you  at  your 
law  studies.  And  aunt  made  a 
great  fuss  about  it  before  she  gave 
us  leave  to  call/ 

'At  Un-cle  Tim-o-thy's  ?'  re- 
peated Lester,  with  a  dismal  coun- 
tenance and  prolonged  emphasis. 
'  And  does  Uncle  Timothy  profess 
to  show  London  td  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  Charlie,  and  we've 
seen  a  great  deal.  We  were  out  all 
day  yesterday— terrible  rakes !  We 
went  to  the  top  of  the  Monument  in 
the  morning,  to  Primrose  Hill  in 
the  afternoon,  and  wound  up  with 
Madame  Tussaud's  in  the  evening.' 

'  One  day  we  went  to  the  Poly- 
technic/ said  silent  and  solemn 
Missie. 

*  And  we've  feen/  added  the  lively 
Clara,   'the  British  Museum,  and 


the  Mint,  and  the  Tower,  and  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  outside  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.' 

'  I  say,  Lester/  I  said,  'your  fair 
cousin  almost  takes  away  my  breath 
by  the  mention  of  this  rapid  rush  of 
dissipation.' 

'I  say,  girls,  I  suppose  Uncle 
Timothy  hasn't  taken  you  to  any 
parties  or  amusements,  has  he?' 

'No,  indeed,  Charlie;  and  I  con- 
fess I  should  like  to  see  a  little.  He 
and  aunt  are  going  oat  to  dinner 
to-day.  He  says  he  could  not  take 
us,  lest  it  should  nnsettle  our  minds. 
We  may  go  to  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens if  we  like— and  won't  you 
come  with  us?' 

Uncle  Timothy,  as  Lester  subse- 
quently explained  to  me,  could  play 
a  very  good  knife  and  fork,  and  was 
truly  cavernous  in  his  reception  of 
wines.  Bnt  he  was  very  severe  on 
the  taste  for  amusement  which  was 
so  alarmingly  prevalent  among  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  limited  their 
recreations  to  those  which  were  of  a 
strictly  intellectual  and  improving 
character,  amoug  which  he  probably 
regarded  his  own  pet  taste  of  gor- 
mandizing. He  did  not  often  trouble 
his  nephew  Lester  with  invitations, 
partly  because  he  wished  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Lester  was  absorbed  in  his 
legal  studies,  and  partly  because  he 
had  a  sort  of  uneasy  idea  that  his 
undutiful  nephew  quizzed  him. 

On  this  occasion  Lester  escorted 
his  cousins  home  to  their  West- 
bonrnian  abode  and  took  lunch  there. 
I  proceeded,  fortified  by  a  moderate 
series  of  sherry-cobblers,  to  regene- 
rate society  by  means  of  my  improv- 
ing leaders. 

Lester  took  his  pretty  cousin  and 
her  friend  home,  and  besought 
leave  from  the  avuncular  relative 
that  he  might  take  them  out  and 
amuse  them.  He  tried  also  to  instil 
into  his  uncle  and  aunt  some  more 
liberal  notions  on  the  subject  of 
amusing  the  young  ladies.  '  Might 
not  his  cousin,  Lady  Clara,  call  upon 
them?  He  knew  that  she  was 
anxious  to  be  introduced,  and  that 
she  was  going  to  give  some  nice 
evening  parties  next  week,  and 
would  be  so  glad  to  have  them/  &c. 

'Dancing  parties,    I  suppose?' 
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said  Uncle  Timothy;  'or  some  of 
those  parties  where  people  from  the 
Opera,  or  some  of  that  lot,  get  up  to 
sing?' 

Lester  owned  that  the  one  con- 
tingency or  the  other  was  highly 
probable. 

Uncle  Timothy  made  a  gesture  of 
dismay,  pointing  in  an  abdominal 
direction,  and  supposed  to  indicate 
a  nethermost  region.  And  in  some 
sort  of  sense  I  suppose  it  was  a  bot- 
tomless pit. 

'  If  you  take  them  out,  Charles/ 
said  Uncle  Timothy,  magisterially, 
'  I  insist  that  you  bring  them  back 
by  tea-time.' 

Lester  said  he  thought  that  would 
be  very  early  these  long  and  lovely 
summer  evenings. 

'  At  all  events  we  shall  be  much 
displeased,'  said  Uncle  Timothy,  'if 
we  do  not  find  them  at  home  and  in 
bed  when  we  return  from  our 
dinner-party,  a  little  before  ten.  We 
will  leave  out  the  cold  mutton,  that 
you  may  have  something  with  your 
tea,'  said  Uncle  Timothy,  before 
whose  mind  was  now  floating  a  de- 
licious vision  of  venison.  '  You  also 
had  better  take  some  refreshment 
when  you  come  home,  Charles.' 

Charles  murmured  his  thanks- 
givings. 

'  Now,  girls,  you  had  better  take 
some  lunch.  Try  some  of  this 
boiled  rice.  Tour  cousin  Charles 
won't  care  to  waste  his  time  taking 
you  into  a  pastrycook's.' 

'  Where  do  you  propose  to  take 
them,  Charles?'  quoth  Uncle  Ti- 
mothy, magisterially. 

'  I  hardly  know,  Uncle  Timothy. 
The  girls  appear  to  have  seen  very 
little  of  the  river,  and  if  it's  fine,  I 
thought  of  taking  them  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Greenwich,' 

'  Very  nice,  indeed,'  quoth  Uncle 
Timothy.  '  There  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  Greenwich.  The  colonnades 
are  particularly  imposing;  and  do 
not  forget  to  examine  well  the  sea- 
pictures.  And  can  you  tell  me, 
Clara,  what  was  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Greenwich  Hospital? 
No,  you  can't.  Well,  I  don't  recol- 
lect myself,  this  morning;  but  I'll 
look  into  "Magnall's  Questions," 
one  of  these  days.' 


'If  "you  want  to  be  very  dissi- 
pated,' said  Mrs.  Tim,  'you  can 
invest  something  on  the  ponies  or 
donkeys.  Take  care  your  young 
charges  don't  give  you  the  slip  and 
come  home  and  have  their  tea  with- 
out you,  Mr.  Charles.' 

When  Lester  and  the  young  ladies 
came  back  to  chambers,  they  found 
me  ready,  and  some  sherry-cobblers 
as  welL 

'It's  brutal  hard  lines,'  said 
Charlie  Lester;  'these  poor  girls 
have  only  got  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
If  I  take  them  to  any  public  amuse- 
ment they  will  have  to  come  away 
just  as  they  begin  to  enjoy  it.' 

'I've  settled  it  all  in  my  own 
mind,  Lester,  only  we  haven't  got  a 
moment  to  lose.  There's  a  morning 
performance  at  the  Opera  to-day. 
We  shall  just  be  in  time.  Then 
we'll  get  down  to  Greenwich  by 
rail  or  water,  and  have  a  quiet  little 
dinner  there,  and  we'll  drive  back 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  in  an  open 
carriage. 

Clara  testified  her  approval  by 
instantaneous  clapping  of  hands. 
Shy  little  Missie  also  looked  very 
delighted. 

I  need  not  describe  the  Opera. 
By  great  good  luck  we  were  able  to- 
secure,  on  the  last  moment,  some 
vacant  stalls.  The  girls  had  never 
been  to  the  Opera  before.  They 
described  themselves  as  wrapt  in 
Elysium :  we  were  all  in  an  Elysian 
frame  of  mind. 

We  drove  'across  country,'  as 
Lester  called  it,  to  London  Bridge; 
and  here  again  we  were  Elysian,  as 
we  just  caught  the  steamer. 

It  was  very  pleasant  indeed  on 
the  steamer— an  Elysian  steamer 
that  might  be  sailing  on  the  amber 
clouds,  drawn  by  doves  and  cupids, 
for  all  we  knew.  Charles  was  evi- 
dently improving  that  delicious  and 
susceptible  relationship  of  cousin- 
hood;  and  I  devoted  myself  to- 
wards developing  the  dormant  capa- 
bilities of  that  dusky  angel,  the 
silent  Missie,  whose  fortune,  stated 
in  Indian  rupees,  sounded  abso- 
lutely prodigious  to  the  unassisted 
mind. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  cer- 
tainly did  improve  the  occasion 
quite  as  well  as  Uncle  Timothy,. 
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'with  all  his  avuncular  assumption, 
could  have  dona  Lester  told  us  all 
about  the  gentle  Queen  Mary,  and 
almost  repeated  by  heart  Macaulay's 
noble  description  of  the  origin  of 
the  hospital  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  As  we  passed  by  some 
stately  outward-bound  ship,  he 
murmured  Wordsworth's  line — 

*  Where  Iks  the  land  to  which  yon  Alp  must 
ssll?* 

We  contrasted  the  peaceful  river, 
with  its  thronged  friendly  shores, 
with  the  unknown  perils  of  the 
great  deep  beyond.  Sedate  Missie 
astonished  us  by  suddenly  breaking 
out  into  reminiscences  of  her  long 
Indian  voyage;  saying  how  they 
had  stopped  at  St  Helena  and  at 
Ascension  Isle.  Very  contentedly 
we  loitered  about  in  the  long,  echo- 
ing colonnades  of  the  Hospital,  and 
made  friends  with  some  of  the  old 
pensioners  who  still  linger  on  there, 
and  examined  the  Nelson  reliques, 
and  visited  the  chapel,  and  really 
went  through  a  number  of  the 
pictures,  and  took  the  rest  for 
granted,  as  having  a  very  strong 
family  likeness  to  those  which  we 
had  examined.  I  am  afraid  that 
clever  Clara  was  cramming  up  the 
whole  thing,  that  she  might  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  by  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  quietly  ignore 
the  Opera  part  of  the  day.  Then 
we  arranged  for  an  open  carriage  to 
take  us  back  to  town,  and  strolled 
in  to  dinner  at  the  Trafalgar. 

The  girls  evinced  a  little  trepida- 
tion at  entering  a  public  dining- 
room'for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
Clarai  however,  with  a  moment's 
thought,  supported  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  train  was  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  sailed  into  the 
coffee-room  supported  by  Missie, 
who  could  not  look  otherwise  than 
stately  if  she  tried  ever  so  hard. 
Lester  would  have  ordered  a  private 
room,  but  I  thought  that  the  aspect 
of  the  coffee-room  would  prove  more 
varied  and  interesting.  For  a  few 
moments  we  stood  outside  the  bal- 
cony. Vast  and  grand  loomed  Lon- 
don behind  us,  with  the  huge  dome 
of  Si  Paul's  lending  a  consecration 
to  the  prospect,  the  receding  sun 
still  blazing  through  the   smoke, 


and  transfiguring  it  into  all  gor- 
geous dyes.  Pleasant  was  the  lap- 
ping sound  of  the  water ;  pleasant 
the  sighing  sound  of  the  breeze; 
pleasant  the  aspect  of  the  forestry 
of  masts  stretching  adown  the  silent 
highway  which  is,  in  truth,  London's 
stateliest  street 

Lester  ordered  dinner.  •Clara 
listened  with  apparent  nonchalance, 
but  with  her  provincial  mind  some- 
what perturbed.  The  waiter  enu- 
merated a  dozen  kinds  of  fish — 
Mobster  rissoles,  salmon,  soles, 
flounders,  eels,  John  Dory,  turbot,' 
and  so  on,  winding  up  with  white- 
bait Oh  yes ;  we  would  try  them 
all,  and  have  'something  sub- 
stantial '  afterwards.  Clara  thought 
that  if  her  cousin  could  manage  all 
this  he  would  be,  like  the  American 
young  lady, '  pretty  well  crowded/ 
and  she  could  hardly  understand 
the '  substantial '  afterwards.  Then 
the  waiter  was  to  bring  sherry  and 
bitters  at  once ;  the  champagne  to 
be  placed  in  a  cooler,  claret-cup  to 
be  concocted,  sherry  and  hock  to  be 
iced.  The  waiters  moved  noise- 
lessly about,  attending  to  every 
want  The  blinds  were  pulled  down 
athwart  the  open  windows,  and 
raised  one  by  one  as  the  declining 
sun  permitted;  and  they  sat  late 
into  the  long,  delicious  twilight. 
The  whitebait  was  in  perfection, 
a  proper  size— I  am  afraid  the 
Ministers  get  them  a  little  too  large 
when  it  comes  to  be  the  time  for 
their  dinner.  What  seducing  little 
fish  they  are !  what  pretty  little  ex- 
cuses for  every  kind  of  culinary 
dissipation  I-  Clara  and  Missie  found 
their  ideas  of  a  whitebait  dinner  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  this  novel  ex- 
perience. In  their  Devonshire  seclu- 
sion they  had  heard  of  the  institu- 
tion. They  had  innocent  visions  of 
a  mild  repast,  consisting  of  white- 
bait and  Drown  bread  and  butter, 
crowned  perhaps  with  a  glass  of 
champagne;  but  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  fish,  and  substantial  to 
follow,  and  champagne  in  rivulets, 
and  wines  and  liqueurs  (they  could 
not  resist  the  Chartreuse)  in  endless, 
variety,  seemed  absolutely  stu- 
pendous. They  pecked  away,  like 
the  charming  little  birds  they  were, 
at  most  things,  and  even  did  justice 
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to  the  substantiate  after  the  white- 
bait Much  clear  silvery  laughter 
came  from  that  front  central  table ; 
and  how  greatly  a  Greenwich  dinner 
is  heightened  in  flavour  by  the  pre- 
sence of  beauty  and  lighthearted 
gaiety! 

A  dinner  by  the  waterside  is 
alwayh  delightful.  Pleasant  it  is  to 
bo  dining  in  some  country  dwelling, 
where  the  thick  foliage  by  the  open 
window  sways  heavily  to  and  fro, 
and  some  babbling  stream,  or  swift 
river,  pleases  eye  and  ear  with  the 
silvery  light,  tbe  silvery  sound. 
Pleasant,  too,  to  be  at  the  seaside, 
whence,  across  the  flowers  and 
£pergnes,  through  the  windows, 
bow  or  bay,  you  see  the  rounded 
shield  of  the  sea  horizon.  These 
are  pleasanter,  as  a  perpetuity, 
than  to  be  here  by  the  bank  of  the 
Thames ;  but  still,  a  dinner  by  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  is  something  so 
entirely  unique,  so  comparatively 
rare,  so  picturesque  and  wonderful 
in  its  views,  that,  for  an  occasional 
thing,  it  cannot  be  rivalled  for  its 
combined  philosophy  and  gas- 
tronomy. There  are  so  many 
avenues  of  speculation  open  to  you, 
as  you  gaze  upon  the  river  from  the 
balcony,  as  the  innumerable  boats 
and  wherries  play  about,  as  the 
excursion  steamers  pass  by,  with 
their  waving  hats,  and  cheers,  and 
sounds  of  music;  as  the  long 
steamers,  bound  to  some  far-distant 
port,  slowly  and  solemnly  pass  on ; 
as  the  endless  fleet  of  merchantmen 
and  lighters  lags  lingeringly.  Even 
in  the  coffee-room  itself  we  may 
find  food  for  speculation:  in  those 

§ay  young  fellows  who  have  come 
own  to  have  their  first  dinner  now 
one  of  them  has  attained  to  age  and 
his  fortune,  and  whose  imagination 
absolutely  run  riot  in  the  profusion 
of  their  orders ;  in  that  bridal  party, 
who  have  come  down  to  finish  off 
the  events  of  the  day  by  a  Green- 
wich dinner;  in  those  portly  old 
gentlemen  who,  I  am  afraid,  come 
here  too  often,  and  habitually  feed 
too  well,  and  who  want  some  more 


of  the  elixir  of  happiness  before  their 
food  can  do  them  all  the  good  it 
might  In  Devonshire  our  fair 
guests  have  the  stream  and  tbe 
ocean,  and  by  their  shores  they  may 
oftener  have  lighter  and  healthier 
meals ;  but  I  think  they  will  reserve 
a  kindly  place  in  their  recollection 
for  their  dinner  by  the  waterside  at 
Greenwich,  and  forgive  the  ugly, 
crowded,  and  unsavoury  town  of 
Greenwich,  in  consideration  of  that 
pleasant  evening  at  the  Trafalgar. 

We  call  for  the  bill  and  settle  it : 
we  never  consider  for  a  moment 
whether  it  was  high  or  not  What- 
ever it  was,  it  is  wonderful  that  so 
much  happiness  can  be  bought  for 
so  little  money.  Then  we  drive 
away  in  an  open  carriage  across 
Blackheath,  and  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  semi-rural  lanes  of 
suburban  London.  I  then  '  turn  to ' 
and  write  a  political  article  in  which 
I  take  a  peculiarly  cheerful  view  of 
life  and  society.  Charlie  takes  the 
girls  home;  and,  if  he  can  only 
get  there  before  Uncle  Timothy  and 
Mrs.  Timothy  return,  he  thinks 
that  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal 
has  been  not  unprofltably  laid  out 
by  the  Opera  and  the  Greenwich 
dinner;  and  I  think  he  is  right 
Uncle  Timothy  comes  home,  a  little 
flushed  in  the  face,  and  hopes  his 
nephew  and  niece  have  spent  an 
improving  day.  He  proffers  cold 
mutton,  which  Charlie  declines, 
'having  already  had  some  refresh- 
ment.' When  he  goes  home,  Clara 
accompanies  him  into  the  hall,  and 
I  conjecture  that  he  availed  himself 
of  his  delightful  privilege  as  a 
cousin.  At  all  events,  he  tells  me 
that  he  shall  have  to  reproach  him- 
self as  a  brute  and  an  idiot  for 
not  having  properly  cultivated  his 
Devonshire  relations;  and  that  he 
is  determined  to  repair  this  un- 
pardonable omission  by  resorting 
thither  in  the  Long  Vacation. 
Thinking  that  these  virtuous  reso- 
lutions deserve  every  encourage- 
ment, I  have  kindly  signified  my 
intention  of  accompanying  him. 
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IT  is  a  trait  of  the  driving,  thriv- 
ing, business  Yankee,  that  he 
loves,  in  his  own  pithy  parlance,  to 
*  keep  a-going.'  So  long  as  he  is 
permitted  to  repair  daily  to  his 
counting-room,  to  mix  with  his 
brother  merchants,  to  watch  the 
rise  and  fell  of  gold,  and  to  'strike 
a  bargain'  when  and  how  he  can, 
he  is  happy.  He  asks  no  greater 
boon  than  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  this  groove,  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  year  after  year.  His  mind  is 
such  a  constant  dweller  in  the  little 
room  marked  '  Private/  at  the  rear 
of  his  warehouse,  that  he  is  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  advent  and  de- 
parture of  the  seasons,  or  the 
changes  of  weather  indicated  by 
the  dusty  thermometer  on  his  door. 

But  the  poor  man  has  one  bug- 
bear. It  dimly  haunts  him  m 
winter;  in  'the  perfect  days  of 
June'  it  becomes  an  ever-present 
and  ever-torturing  spectre;  and, 
unless  he  possesses  a  moral  courage 
more  than  human,  it  never  ceases 
its  persecution  till  it  has  driven  him, 
fairly  frenzied,  far  from  desk  and 
city.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  this 
haunting  devil  enters  into  the  hearts 
of  his  own  family;  it  speaks,  and 
complains,  and  is  now  indignant, 
now  appealing,  in  the  mouths  of  his 
own  wife  and  daughters. 

The  detested  '  season '  has  come 
at  last ;  henceforth  there  is  no  peace 
for  the  unfortunate  man  until  he 
yields.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with 
what  subtly  feminine  tact  the  wife 
advances  to  the  siege.  She  begins 
by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
citadel  is  already  given  up;  the 
only  question  is,  in  which  direction 
the  next  movement  shall  be  made. 
One  day,  Hobbs,  who  has  been 
making  a  good  operation  in  the  city, 
and,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of 
the  approaching  'season'  and  the 
impending  danger,  is  in  glorious 
spirits,  all  unconscious  takes  his 
seat  at  dinner,  surrounded  by  his 
loving  family.  As  his  jovial  fit 
grows  yet  more  jovial  under  the  in- 
spiration of  choice  Margaux,  the 
maternal  schemer  shoots  a  rapid 


glance,  full  of  pregnant  meaning, 
at  her  daughters  opposite,  and 
clears  her  throat 

'  The  girls  and  I  have  been  con- 
sidering, dear,'  she  begins;— and 
Hobbs,  mistrustful  of  her  tone, 
shrinks  as  suddenly  as  does  a  snail, 
when,  basking,  half  out  of  his  shell, 
in  the  sunshine,  he  is  menaced  by  a 
hungry  bird—'  where  we  had  really 
best  go  this  summer.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ton  Tobblot  has  already  taken  a 
cottage  at  Long  Branch ;  and  Mrs. 
Sturtevant  Straggs  thinks  she  will 
go  to  Newport.  'Tis  such  a  puzzle 
to  decide' between  so  many  places 
that ' 

'  But  why  not,  for  once,  stay * 

'And  you  are  doing  so  well  in 
business,  love,'  continues  the  con- 
jugal address,  'that  I  feel  much 
more  free  to  choose  than  I  did  last 
year.  If  it  is  just  as  well  for  you, 
dear,  we  will  go  a  little  earlier ;  for 
otherwise  we  might  lose  the  chance 
of  selecting  nice  apartments.' 

The  discussion,  Hobbs's  part  in 
which,  by  the  ingenious  devices  of 
Mrs.  H.,  is  confined  to  monosyllables 
and  half-completed  sentences,  con- 
tinues after  this  fashion;  Mrs.  H. 
succeeds  in  so  reaching  her  perora- 
tion, assisted  by  an  enthusiastic  and 
well-sustained  chorus  from  her 
daughters,  that  the  matter  seems  to 
be  entirely  settled,  and  Hobbs  him- 
self is  fully  persuaded  that  to  offer 
the  least  hint  of  remonstrance 
would  be  a  brutal  outrage  to  the 
feelings  of  his  womankind.  The 
perplexing  question  as  to  the 
'Where'  is  fioally  settled  by  the 
decision  of  Mrs.  Sturtevant  Straggs; 
for  Mrs.  H.,  considering  that  that 
aristocratic  lady  drives  in  a  carriage 
and  four— and  has  a  very  glaring 
coat  of  arms  upon  her  panels,  and  is 
in  intimate  relations  with  a  large 
party  from  the  West  End  whose  de- 
cision determined  her,  and  who  are 
going  to  Newport— and  that,  more- 
over, Mrs.  S.  S.  has  kindly  declared 
that  she  would  do  'everything  in 
the  world '  to  introduce  the  Hobbses 
into  her  society— all  of  which  are 
incontestable  advantages  over  Mrs. 
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Washington  Toblott,  who  has  only 
one  horse,  and  who  always  lives  in  a 
state  of  haughty  and  retired  grandeur 
— Mrs.  H.,  cogitating  these  things, 
at  last  makes  up  her  mind  to  go  to 
Newport  too.  Hobbs  having  been, 
by  the  attack  before  mentioned, 
fairly  cajoled  into  a  tacit  consent,  is 
now  diplomatically  informed  of  the 
particular  spot  which  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  summer's  martyrdom ; 
is  advised  that,  as  Mrs.  Sturtevant 
Straggs  is  going  on  the  24th  of  June, 
he  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  ac- 
company his  train,  and  those  port- 
able villas,  their  trunks,  to  Newport 
on  the  day  following  the  exodus  of 
that  light  of  fashion. 

But  there  is  no  rest  for  him  in  the 
interval  between  the  announcement 
and  the  catastrophe.  Henceforth 
his  figures  and  calculations  are  in- 
extricably mixed  up  in  his  brain 
with  the  errands  which  are  enjoined 
upon  him  at  the  breakfast-table. 
He  gets  to  thinking  about  the  rise 
and  fall  of  patent  locks,  imagines 
himself  to  be  speculating  in  water- 
proof travelling  cloaks,  and,  al- 
though a  wholesale  sugar  merchant, 
sets  down  portmanteaus  and  spy- 
glasses in  his  daily  balance  of  profit 
and  loss.  Returning  up-town  in  the 
evening,  he  finds  his  dinner  in  a 
disgustingly  half- cooked  and  luke- 
warm state,  and  his  house  the  scene 
of  disheartening  confusion;  he 
stumbles  over  piles  of  trunks  and 
bags  in  the  hall ;  he  finds  the  papers 
in  his  library,  on  which  he  has  been, 
with  great  care,  figuring  out  the 
results  of  an  important  '  operation,' 
thrown  in  a  heap  into  a  corner;  the 
carpets  are  up,  and  articles  of  female 
dress  are  hanging  upon  his  arm- 
chair, and  piled  in  irregular  mounds 
over  his  desk.  All  things  are  topsy- 
turvy; even  his  womankind,  who 
have  been  working  hard,  they  tell 
him,  'getting  ready/  present  to 
him  red  faces  and  fiving  hair.  Dress- 
makers and  milliners  flit  meekly  by 
him,  and  glide  out  at  the  front 
door— a  small  army  of  them ;  they 
have  been  immured  in  the  bed- 
chambers above  from  early  morning, 
sewing  and  fitting  with  all  their 
might.  This  state  of  affairs  be- 
comes, in  a  few  days,  so  insupport- 
able, that  Hobbs  almost  wishes  that 


the  time  to  go  would  arrive,  and 
'  have  it  over.'  He  is  beginning  to 
get  weak-headed,  and  forgets  his 
errands,  and,  what  is  worse,  neglects 
to  seize  the  chances  which  are  con- 
stantly arising  for  a  '  bargain.' 

At  last  the  morning  so  much 
longed  for  by  mamma  and  the  girls, 
so  much  dreaded  by  Hobbs  himself, 
arrives.  The  'portable  villas'  rise 
in  a  lofty  pile  in  the  hall ;  Mrs.  H. 
and  her  darlings  sweep  down  in  the 
jauntiest  of  travelling  costumes, 
their  dresses  making  a  rustle  as 
they  descend  much  like  the  shower 
of  gold  in  the  fairy  play.  Hobbs, 
too,  has  been  constrained  to  don  a 
tourist  suit;  he  stands,  with  the 
countenance  of  a  social  martyr,  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  till  the  hills 
of  dress  have  rolled  to  the  bottom ; 
then  cautiously  descends,  and 
gloomily  superintends  the  porters 
as  they  struggle  to  the  carriage, 
bent  double  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  '  portable  villas.'  Mrs.  H.  and 
the  Misses  H.  load  down  the  hus- 
band and  fattier  with  the  'little 
parcels;'  and  H.  finally  emerges 
into  the  street  with  two  bags  in 
each  hand,  three  shawls  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  an  opera-glass  swung 
across  his  back,  and  his  fingers  ner- 
vously grasping  the  family  supply 
of  umbrellas  and  parasols.  When 
everything — including  the  ladies — 
has  been  stowed  away  without  acci- 
dent in  the  carriage,  and  they  begin 
to  rattle  over  the  rough  stony 
thoroughfare  of  Broadway,  Hobbs 
leans  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  and 
they  quickly  pass  the  long  hue  of 
tall  buildings,  escape,  by  a  marvel, 
collisions  with  omnibuses  and  cabs, 
and  rapidly  descend  one  of  the  side 
streets,  now  catching  a  glimpse  of 
that  unprepossessing,  dirty-looking 
sheet  of  water  which  the  New 
Yorkers  call  '  East  River.'  Here, 
at  the  wharf,  wedged  in  amongst  a 
bewildering  crowd  and  variety  of 
crafts,  lies  the  steamboat  which  is  to 
take  the  party  to  Newport.  The 
ladies  sweep  over  the  plank,  and 
repair  at  once  to  the  cabin ;  Hobbs 
remains  behind  to  see  after  the 
baggage,  which  the  porters  seriously 
complain  of,  and  for  transferring 
which  to  the  boat  they  demand 
double  fees— -an  imposition  which 
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Hobbe,  as  a  business  man,  resents, 
but  to  which  he  finally  yields. 

If  the  reader  should  accompany 
Hobbe  on  board  the  boat,  he  would 
be  surprised  to  observe  how  com- 
modiously,  how  [luxuriously,  how 
expensively,  and  even  gaudily  it  is 
furnished  and  decorated.  Except- 
ing, perhaps,  the  famous  steamboats 
which  ply  on  the  Clyde,  there  are 
none  in  Europe  so  large,  elegant, 
and  comfortable  as  those  which  run 
on  the  American  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  American  steamboats  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  are  supplied  with 
an  upper  and  low.er  deck.  Imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  plank,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  large  space, 
covered  overhead  by  the  upper  deck, 
and  open  at  either  side.  Here  are 
situated  the  captain's  and  othor 
offices  of  the  boat,  and  the  baggage 
and  freight  compartments!  A  hand- 
somely-gilded and  carved  door  leads 
to  the  ladies'  cabin,  which  is  richly 
carpeted,  and  plentifully  supplied 
with  sofas,  arm-chairs,  marble-top 
tables,  mirrors,  pictures,  and  books. 
A  sleek  mulatto  stewardess  receives 
the  ladies,  shows  them  their  berths 
(which  are  as  snug  and  comfortable 
as  possible),  and,  with  the  pom- 
posity of  her  dusky  lineage,  minis- 
ters to  their  various  wants.  Below 
deck  is  the  gentlemen's  cabin,  which 
is  more  spacious,  and,  if  less  luxu- 
riously decorated  than  the  ladies' 
cabin,  is  quite  as  comfortable.  As 
the  steamboats  are  intended  for 
journeys  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  meals  are  supplied  on 
board.  A  table  is  usually  set  in  the 
gentlemen's  cabin,  to  which  all  the 
passengers,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
are  invited,  and  upon  which  is 
spread  a  most  elaborate  and  really 
capital  supper.  The  suppers  on 
board  the  '  Sound '  line,  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  England, 
are  famous,  indeed,  throughout 
America  for  their  excellence;  and 
the  price  not  being  exorbitant,  the 
long  tables  are  always  fully  occupied. 
Above  the  ladies'  cabin  is  the  upper 
deck,  surrounded  by  a  neat  railing, 
and  screened  from  the  sun  by  a  light 
wooden  roo£  This  is  the  favourite 
lonnging-place ;  the  passengers  as- 
semble there,  seated  about  in  groups, 
and  at  their  ease  chat  together,  ob- 


serve the  passing  panorama,  smoke 
their  poet-prandian  cigars,  or  read 
the  evening  paper  which  they  have 
bought,  damp  from  the  press,  as 
they  came  on  board. 

The  conveniences  of  the  steam- 
boats are  quite  equal  to  those  of  a 
first-class  American  hotel ;  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  gentlemen  to  take 
up  their  residence  on  them  for  a 
week  or  two,  travelling  back  and 
forth  on  the  Sound  or  the  river,  en- 
joying the  scenery  and  the  travel, 
and  living  altogether  on  board. 
Every  boat  is  furnished  with  a 
library,  cards,  dice,  dominoes,  chess, 
and  backgammon  boards ;  you  may 
always  get  a  capital  Havannah 
cigar  at  City  prices ;  and  you  may 
write,  sketch,  flirt,  lounge,  doze,  or 
indulge  in  almost  any  indolent  pas- 
time you  prefer.  Especially  in- 
•  teresting  is  a  trip  on  the  American 
steamboat  in  the  *  season.'  Every- 
body is  going  to  Newport,  of  course ; 
everybody  soon  manages,  with  that 
social  facility  for  which  Americans 
are  noted,  to  get  acquainted  with 
everybody  else;  you  have  society  in 
epitome,  and  can  learn  what  New 
York  'upper  ten-dom'  is,  on  that 
upper  deck,  as  well  as  if  you  should 
make  a  winter's  business  of  society- 
hunting  in  the  city.  There  are 
Hobbses  in  plenty — married  men  of 
business,  who  have  been  dragged 
away  from  their  counting-rooms,  and 
are  serving,  very  much  malgri  their 
wills,  as  escorts  to  their  society-mad 
wives  and  daughters ;  there  are  the 
freshest  possible  specimens  of  the 
'Shoddy'  aristocracy,  who  have  be- 
come wealthy  in  a  day,  use  bad 
grammar  and  are  proud  of  it,  and 
are  released,  in  their  own  opinion, 
by  having  become  a  money  Power, 
from  the  rules  of  civilized  society ; 
there  are  young  snobs  by  the  dozen, 
with  tufts  on  their  chins,  a  glass  in 
their  right  eyes,  bobby  coats,  and 
lisping  platitudes ;  there  are  ladies 
of  every  age,  on  their  way  to  the 
great  annual  matrimonial  market; 
and  there,  too,  are  loud  politicians 
from  Washington,  prosperous  doc- 
tors from  the  West  End,  clergymen 
with  fancy  salaries  and  with  lungs 
needing  the  sea  air,  as  well  as  an 
innumerable  crowd  of  the  Do- 
nothings  of  this  world,  who  are  off 
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to  Newport  because  they  are  sick, 
for  the  while,  of  town.  You  will 
not  fail,  however,  to  find  many  ex- 
cellent folk  among  the  passengers ; 
people  who  are  not  pretenders,  but 
whom  you  can  enjoy,  whom  you  are 
glad  to  have  met,  and  whom  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  cultivate 
when  you  and  they  reach  the 
journey's  end.  Perhaps,  as  you 
skim  lightly  and  smoothly  over  the 
waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  in  the 
soft  twilight  of  the  mid- June  night, 
the  effect  of  the  time  and  scene  will 
be  heightened  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
song,  which  comes  from  a  gronp  of 
passengers  at  the  aft  end  of  the 
boat,  and  has  been  planned  by  one 
of  those  ubiquitous  persons  who 
are  never  wanting  on  such  occasions, 
and  who  have  a  genius  for  getting 
up  devices  pour  passer  le  temps.  It 
will,  likely  enough,  be  some  refrain 
familiar  to  everybody— some  na- 
tional air,  or  war  song,  or  negro 
melody ;  and  then  the  company  will 
join  in  on  the  chorus,  and  send  it 
ringing  out  splendidly  over  the 
water. 

Even  Hobbs  and  his  fellow-mar- 
tyrs, indeed,  when  they  are  once  on 
board,  can  scarcely  resist  the  in- 
fectious gaiety  of  the  scene ;  for,  al- 
though it  is  hard  to  lure  away  the 
hardworking  American  merchant 
from  his  de*k  and  the  dusty  town, 
he  is  afterwards  easily  brought  to 
bear  his  lot,  not  only  with  fortitude, 
but  even  with  true  Mark  Tapley-an 
jollity. 

Steaming  out  of  the  New  York 
dock  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Hobbses  and  ourselves  reach  New- 
port in  some  thirteen  hours,  and 
may  gaze  upon  the  island  realm  of 
fashion — the  Bummer  paradise  of 
American  'upper  ten-dom,'  in  the 
sparkling  light  of  the  early  summer 
morning.  And  a  more  lovely  situa- 
tion for  a  summer  resort  than  New- 
port occupies  could  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. It  is  a  fertile  island,  bearing 
a  rich  and  variegated  foliage,  pro- 
lific in  flowers,  and  with  pretty  un- 
dulating hills;  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Narragansett  Bay,  which, 
as  the  reader  who  is  up  in  his  geo- 
graphy remembers,  runs  northward, 
splicing  the  little  state  of -Rhode 
Island  in  half.    On  either  side,  east 


and  west,  lie  the  land  borders  of  the 
bay,  dotted  thickly  with  summer 
villas  and  parks,  the  country  houses 
built  in  every  style  of  architecture, 
from  imitation  Rhine  castles  in 
granite  to  the  latest  French  cottage 
plan.  To  the  south-west  is  dimly 
seen  the  long  narrow  outline  of 
Long  Island,  which  bee  parallel  to 
the  mainland  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  from  New  York  to 
Newport;  while  looking  toward  the 
south-east  the  eye  stretches  over 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  reaching  the  horizon, 
stops  where  the  waters  apparently 
meet  the  sky.  And  here,  too,  you 
have  every  variety  of  beach  and 
crag  and  water  nook,  and  may  bathe 
in  a  broad  curve  of  sandy  coast,  or 
angle  in  among  the  rocks,  where 
the  waters  are  dark  and  still,  and 
'  the  fish  are  plenty  and  not  too  shy. 
Undoubtedly  the  first  thing  which 
would  strike  an  Englishman  at 
Newport  would  be  the  exceedingly 
fresh,  new,  almost  glaring  look  of 
that  part  of  the  town  where  the 
fashionable  residences  are  situated. 
The  seaside  cottages  and  the  hotels 
are  mostly  of  recent  construction ; 
but  in  the  business  part  the  build- 
ings are  old  and  dusty,  for  Newport 
is  really  one  of  the  oldest  of  Ameri- 
can towns,  and  has  a  certain  politi- 
cal importance  as  one  of  the  capitals 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  prim  but  not  very 
imposing  edifice,  where  the  Legisla- 
ture meets,  and  which  is  called  the 
'  State  House.'  The  hotels  are  on  a 
scale  of  spaciousness  and  luxury 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  even 
in  New  York ;  and  among  them  the 
'Ocean  House/  doubtless  familiar 
to  many  a  reader  who  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  is  famous.  It  contains 
ball-rooms,  and  billiard-rooms,  and 
smoking  -  rooms,  boudoirs  that 
would  ravish  a  French  Marquise  of 
the  last  century,  dining-halls  which 
are  almost  oppressive  in  their  vast- 
ness  and  decorations.  The  drives, 
too,  along  the  wide-extended  beaches, 
and  over  the  lovely  island,  are  pe- 
culiarly fine ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  far  more  attention  is 
paid  to  horse- racing  and  'breeds/ 
to  dashy  turn-outs  and  artistic  riders, 
at  Newport,  than  to  its  legitimate 
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pastimes  of  sea-bathing  and  ang- 
ling. 

Bat  men  and  women,  all  the  world 
over,  would  rather  hear  about  me?. 
and  women  than  about  their  so- 
journing places ;  and  so,  with  these 
hints  of  what  Newport  is,  I  will 
hasten  back  to  the  Hobbses,  who 
are  just  eagerly  crowding,  with  the 
rest,  up  the  long,  spacious  pier.  A 
trifling  crisis  now  occurs  in  the 
shape  of  a  family  misunderstanding ; 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Hobbs,  among 
other  commissions  confided  to  him 
in  the  last  few  days  of  'getting 
ready/  was  instructed  to  write,  en- 
gaging rooms  at  the  '  Ocean  House/ 
and  forgot  it.  That  annoying  fact 
transpires  as  the  coach,  with  its 
ponderous  freight  of  Hobbses  and 
their  multitudinous  appliances, 
starts  away  from  the  pier.  Hobbs 
has  reason  to  resume  his  longings 
for  the  counting-room,  which  have 
been  in  abeyance  during  the  voyage ; 
he  becomes  the  target  for  a  trinity  of 
female  tongues ;  and  as  he  gloomily 
thinks  over  all  the  bother  he  has 
been  to  for  the  past  week  or  more, 
is  fain  to  mutter  to  himself  how 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
to  have  a  thankless  child— -and  wife. 
When  the  party  arrives  in  the 
lofty  vestibule  of  the  '  Ocean  House/ 
and  the  clerk  in  white  neck-tie,  and 
with  a  quill  adorning  each  ear, 
politely  informs  them  that  the  only 
vacant  rooms  are  on  the  fifth  floor — 
'In  fact,  under — hem! — under  the 
roof;'  when,  with  infiaite  dropping 
of  bundles,  and  tarryings  at  the 
head  of  staircases  to  take  breath 
(for  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  are 
stoutish),  and  waiting  for  keys, 
they  at  last  reach  what  the  clerk 
was  pleased  to  call  their  'apart- 
ments/ their  disappointment  and 
indignation  has  reached  its  height. 
For  this — three  small,  hot  attic 
rooms,  with  windows  looking  stable- . 
ward  instead  of  ocean-ward,  so  that 
when  you  glauced  out  of  them  you 
*  would  never  guess  you  were  near 
the  sea — for  this  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Hobbs  had  left  their  airy  brown- 
stone  house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
Mr.  H.  his  beloved  arm-chair  at  the 
counting-house!  Their  experience, 
they  find,  is  not  a  solitary  one.  The 
first  floor,  the  dashy  side- whiskered 
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landlord  tells  them,  was  engaged 
last  year;  the  second  was  spoken 
for  in  the  winter;  the  third  had 
been  booked  for  three  months ;  the 
fourth  was  reserved  for  those  who 
bespoke  apartments  by  letter ;  and 
to  the  fifth  all  suddenly-arriving 
mortals  were  inevitably  doomed. 
So,  on  this  sweltering  night  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  this  not  quite, 
but  ambitious-to-be  aristocratic  fa- 
mily are  fain  to  grumblingly  retire 
into  beds  which  are  too  short,  and 
in  rooms  hardly  large  enough  to 
accommodate  their  baggaga  How 
it  is  that  the  ladies  have  brought 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  their 
rooms  assumed  when  they  unpacked 
in  the  morning  passes  masculine 
conjecture ;  still  it  is  clear  they  have 
achieved  it,  for  they  descend  to  the 
breakfast-table  at  the  fashionable 
hour  of  half-past  eleven  in  the 
freshest  and  most  correct  of  morn- 
ing toilets ;  and  Hobbs  alone,  of  the 
party,  bears  unmistakeable  indica- 
tions of  not  being  entirely  at  home 
in  the  great  hotel. 

Possibly  the  fashionable  day  at 
Newport  is  not  so  very  unlike  that  at 
Scarborough  or  Brighton.  Loung- 
ing, flirting,  and  driving  are  its  not 
strikingly  novel  pastimes.  To  the 
ladies  it  is  a  most  laborious,  weary- 
ing, wearing  existence.  A  very  dear 
friend 'of  the  Misses  Hobbs,  who 
would  not  whisper  anything  against 
them  for  the  world,  tells  me  that 
they  are  by  no  means  late  risers,  as 
I  had  thought  from  their  tardy  ar- 
rival at  breakfast  It  appears  that 
they  rise  between  seven  and  eight, 
and  that  it  is  as  much  as  they  can 
do  to  complete  their  toilets  in  time 
for  the  bal  f-past  eleven  gong.  Break- 
fast occupies,  what  with  chatting, 
unexpectedly  finding  old  friends  at 
the  table,  and  satisfying  the  appe- 
tite, something  like  an  hour.  That 
meal  over,  the  ladies  adjourn  either 
to  the  sumptuous  saloons,  in  whose 
alcoves  they  may  continue  the  de- 
licious little  gossip  (begun  at  tabic, 
and  too  good  to  be  lost)  over  last 
night 8  ball;  or  to  the  fine  broad 
piazza  which  runs  around  three  sides 
of  the  hotel,  from  whence  they  may 
gaze  upon  the  '  countless  smiling* ' 
of  the  sea,  and  where  they  may  in- 
dulge in  tcte~a-tetes  with  tneir  part- 
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nersf  of  the  last  fashionable  rout. 
American  ladies,  and  especially 
fashionable  American  ladies,  are  less 
energetic  than  the  English.  They 
take  far  less  exercise,  are  far  less 
fond  of  robust  pleasures.  When 
they  reach  the  watering-places  they 
seem,  many  of  them,  to  be  victim- 
ized by  inertia;  they  are  loath  to 
stir  daring  the  day.  The  perse- 
vering, and  the  few  who  go  to  the 
sea-shore  for  the  sober  object  of 
health,  or  out  of  real  love  for  marine 
nature,  hasten  off,  after  breakfast, 
to  the  beach,  some  to  bathe,  others 
to  walk  on  the  sands,  or  sketch 
from  a  favourable  standpoint  among 
the  rocks.  Parlies  of  croquet  are 
formed— for  that  delightful  game 
has  long  since  found  its  way  across 
the  ocean — and  as  you  stand  on  the 
piazza  you  will  see  many  a  huge 
waggon  rattling  by,  with  long  seats 
on  either  side,  overflowing  with 
merry  girls  in  wide,  flabby  straw 
hats,  and  quite  as  many  ladies  of 
doubtful  age,  and  'nobby'  youths  in 
the  jauntiest  of  seaside  costumes, 
playing  the  agreeable  with  all  their 
might—a  pio-nio  party,  bound  for 
some  grove  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  escaping  for  a  little  from  the 
monotonous  wash  and  roll  of  the 
waves.  The  gentlemen — those,  at 
least,  who  are  too  indolent  or  too 
little  gallant  to  seek  companionship 
with  the  gentler  sex— are  smoking 
in  groups  here  and  there,  discussing 
polities  almost  without  exception, 
or  anxiously  asking  each  other  about 
the  stock  market  in  the  city.  Some 
are  prone  to  wander  in  the  direction 
of  the  stables;  others  will  while 
away  the  weary  morning  over  the 
billiard-table,  or  at  a  game  of '  High- 
low  Jack.'  It  is  both  melancholy 
and  amusing  to  watch  poor  Hobbs, 
as  the  '  long,  long,  weary  day '  drags 
slowly  on.  He  can,  for  the  life  of 
him,  find  nothing  to  do.  He  gets 
desperately  hungry  in  the  morning 
for  his  breakfast,  which,  at  home, 
he  is  wont  to  have  at  sharp  seven  ; 
and  the  first  day  he  was  at  Newport 
he  afforded  a  fund  for  a  day's  amuse- 
ment among  the  waiters  by  inces- 
santly asking  one  of  them  if  he 
couldn't  have  his  breakfast  as 
early  as  nine.  He  wanders  about 
the  vast   hotel   and   through   the 


streets,  hands  in  pockets ;  his  discon- 
solate face  now  and  then  looms  for 
a  moment  in  the  door  of  the  bil- 
liard-room; he  is  seen  haunting  the 
reading-room  for  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  the  mail;  and  the  only 
morsel  of  comfort  which  he  en- 
joys the  live-long  day  is  when  his 
'  Herald '  comes  by  the  evening  boat, 
and  he  may  sit  crouched  up  at  one 
corner  of  the  piazza,  and  gloat  over 
the  'Money  Market'  and  'Trade 
Beport'  The  poor  man  finally  be- 
comes desperate  with  so  indolent  an 
existence,  and  frantically  tries  in  suc- 
cession the  round  of  seaside  amuse- 
ments ;  is  in  everybody's  way  at  the 
stables;  gets  sea-sick  on  a  short 
yacht  excursion;  is  woefully  beaten 
at  billiards;  and  makes  the  ladies 
Hobbs  heartily  ashamed  of  him  by 
his  incorrigible  awkwardness  at  the 
pic-nics  and  in  the  ball-room.  The 
only  joke  he  ever  perpetrated  in  his 
life— and  that  was  a  disgustingly 
feeble  one — was  when,  on  a  fishing- 
party,  he  suddenly  asked  young 
Topsby  (whose  father  had  been  a 
'  war  contractor,'  and  who  was  at- 
tentive to  the  younger  Miss  Hobbs) 
this  conundrum :  '  Why  am  I  like 
that  perch  you've  just  caught?' 

'Dunnow,  'm  sure,  sir,'  replied 
Topsby,  staring,  and  fairly  bewil- 
dered at  Hobbs's  sudden  vivacity. 

'  Because,'  returned  the  prospec- 
tive papa-in-law, '  I,  too,  am  a  fish 
out  of  water.'  With  which  weak 
attempt  at  sprightliness  Hobbs  once 
more  subsided  to  his  now  habitual 
gloom. 

Speaking  of  the  ball-room,  that 
seems  to  be,  after  all,  the  most  at- 
tractive spot  to  the  majority  of  the 
Newport  ladies.  Five  or  six  nights 
in  every  week,  even  when  the  sum- 
mer heat  is  at  its  height,  the  land- 
lord throws  open  his  superb  saloons 
to  his  guests,  provides  a  band  of 
music  and  a  sumptuous  supper,  and 
the  'light  fantastic  toe 'is  tripped 
in  those  hot  and  crowded  rooms 
until  far  into  the  next  morning. 
Very  many  of  the  lady  guests  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  nothing  else 
than  the  preparation  for,  the  enjoy- 
ment of,  and  resting  after,  these  fes- 
tive occasions.  They  rise  at  noon, 
spend  the  time  between  their  late 
breakfast  and  dark  with  the  coiffeur 
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and  the]  dressing-maid,  dance  and 
flirt  and  eat  ice-creams  and  lobster- 
salad  till  four  or  Ave  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  so  go  on  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week.  Mothers  and 
daughters  wrinkle  and  fade  visibly 
under  this  endless  round  of  fashion- 
able vanities.  A  more  suggestive 
spectacle  than  the  'Ocean  House' 
breakfast-table  on  a  morning  after 
one  of  these  routs  could  hardly  be 
described.  The  languid,  tired  coun- 
tenances, yellow  and  dull,  the  fa- 
tigued walk  and  listless  conversa- 
tion, the  meagre  appetite,  and  sleepy 
posture  at  table,  attest  the  miserable 
effects  of  constant  dissipation.  The 
fashionable  world  has  come  to  the 
seaside,  not  to  recruit  its  wasted 
energies  from  the  ravages  of  the 
winter  just  gone  by,  nor  to  brace  it- 
self up  for  those  of  the  winter  about 
to  ensue,  but  because  it  craves  still 
its  feverish  life,  and  knows  that 
here  it  may  pursue  it  And  besides, 
there  is  with  many  an  ambitious 
mamma  an  object  in  so  pertina- 
ciously keeping  in  the  tide  of  fashion. 
Despite  all  Mrs.  Hobbe's  hopes  and 
stratagems,  neither  Juliana  nor  Lu- 
cmda  nave '  formed  an  engagement' 
during  the  winter  campaign;  and 
the  truth  is  that  they  are  getting  on 
in  years.  I  believe  Mrs.  Hobbs  to 
be  a  really  loving  and  unselfish 
mother.  You  cannot  persuade  me 
that  that  very  intelligent,  quietly- 
disposed  old  lady  would  suffer,  as 
she  does,  from  lateness  of  hours  and 
utter  bodily  exhaustion,  to  indulge 
her  own  personal  vanity.  No ;  she  is 
sincerely  anxious  to  do  the  very 
best  possible  thing  she  can  for  her 
daughters.  Society  tells  her  that 
the  one  way  to  accomplish  it  is  to 
follow  the  fashionable  stream  as  the 
gadfly  dogged  Io;  and  she,  like 
many  a  thousand  good  women  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  believes 
it,  and  sacrifices  herself  accordingly 
— and  not  only  sacrifices  herself,  but 
the  partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows 
also.  I  know  no  more  melancholy 
sight  than  that  of  parents  whose 
grey  hairs  tell  us  that  they  are  last 
descending  the  hill  of  life,  dragged 
into  this  maelstrom  of  fashion  by 
vam,  selfish,  and  shallow-hearted 
children,  and  who  are  unmurmur- 
ingly  wearing  deeper  furrows  in  their 


cheeks,in  the  hope  that  they  may  thus 
secure  to  those  children  a  brilliant 
or  a  luxurious  future.  Yes;  Juliana 
and  Luoinda  are  passing  the  cli- 
macteric of  the  marriageable  period, 
and  must  stand  in  the  best  stalls  of 
the  great  mart  And  so  Newport 
and  the  other  American  watering- 
places  have  got  to  be  —  quite  as 
much  as  Scarborough  and  Baden 
and  Wiesbaden — marriage-bourses, 
with  their  speculators  and  their 
victims,  with  their  many  pretenders 
and  their  minority  of  the  truly 
worthy. 

But  there  is  another  and  brighter 
side  of  this  seaside  picture.  At 
Newport  you  will  find  two  distinct 
classes  of  society.  Although  recrea- 
tion—real,  hearty,  enjoyable  recrea- 
tion—is not  cultivated  by  Americans 
with  that  almost  universal  zest 
which  is  seen  in  the  English,  still 
its  importance  as  a  leaven  to  the 
toilsome  year  of  the  working  world 
is  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated every  year  beyond  the  At- 
lantic Within  a  few  years,  horse- 
back riding  and  croquet,  sea-bathing 
and  long  jaunts  afoot,  have  become 
fashionable  at  Newport  Every- 
body knows  what  Oarlyle  says  about 
the  oak;  how  that  it  stands  and 
grows  a  thousand  years,  silently;  it 
is  passed  by  unnoticed,  till,  with  a 
crash,  it  comes  tumbling  to  the 
earth.  So  it  is  with  sooiety  every- 
where; we  are  apt  to  judge  that 
portion  which  makes  the  most  noise 
as  the  typical  society  of  a  people. 
The  visitor  to  Newport,  or  the 
reader  of  newspaper  letters  describ- 
ing it,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
balls  and  routs,  the  flirting  and 
lounging  and  dissipation,  constitute 
all  its  life  in  the  season.  The  other 
class,  which  goes  quietly  about  the 
commonplace  and  not  exciting  pas- 
times of  recreation,  is  not  noted  and 
is  forgotten.  While  Newport  is 
sought  by  the  fashionable  and  the 
marriage- seekers,  merely  because  it 
is  one  of  the  summer  centres  of  the 
monde — while,  for  tbem,  the  fact 
that  there  are  beaches  there,  and 
good  fishing,  and  pretty  landscapes, 
is  a  minor  consideration,  and  any 
other  place  would  do  as  well  if  only 
the  tyrant  Fashion  chose  to  have  it 
so— what  a  glorious  place  it  is  for 
r  a 
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those  "who  really  seek  and  love  seaside 
recreation!  For  instance,  there  is 
Miss  Laurence,  a  fresh-faced,  fun- 
loving,  early-rising,  excursion-plan- 
ning Yankee  girl,  whose  papa  is  rich, 
and  has  a  French  'cottage  by  the 
sea/  who  has  just  left  school  behind 
for  ever,  and  has  come  down  to 
have,  as  she  says, '  a  summer-long 
frolic.'  Like  the  sensible  girl  that 
she  is,  she  laughs  at  the  snobbish 
notion  which  prevails  at  the  'Ocean 
House/  that  it  is  vulgar  to  be  en- 
thusiastic, and  rude  to  exert  oneself 
in  healthy  out-of-door  pastimes. 
You  will  see  her  at  seven  in  the 
morning  tripping  down  to  her 
father's  boathouse.  Soon  a  little 
craft,  as  neat  and  jaunty  and  brisk 
as  herself,  shoots  out  upon  the  water, 
rowed  by  its  gay-hearted  mistress, 
who  bends  to  her  oar  splendidly, 
and  lends  to  the  motion  of  her  boat 
something  of  her  own  airy  grace. 
Of  course  she  returns  with  the 
heartiest  and  most  unsentimental  of 
appetites,  at  which  Miss  Juliana 
Hobbs,  who  has  really  managed  to 
fulfil  a  promise  to  breakfast  with 
her  friend  at  ten,  is  inexpressibly 
shocked,  and  debates  within  herself 
whether  she  should  not  drop  the  ac- 
quaintance of  such  a  monster  in  cri- 
noline. Her  nerves  are  to  be  tried 
yet  further;  for,  according  to  her 
account  to  her  mamma  when  she 
returned,  fairly  exhausted,  to  the 
'  Ocean  House/  Miss  Laurence 
actually '  kept  her  playing  croquet 
for  two  mortal  hours  without  once 
resting  !*  Miss  Laurence  eschews  the 
routs  at  the  hotel,  and  vastly  prefers 
a  little  evening  '  tea-drinking/  or  an 
impromptu  strawberry- fete  on  the 
lawn.  She  finds  a  little  time  to  visit 
a  favourite  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
sketch;  to  exercise  her  swimming 
powers  twice  a  day  in  briny  ocean 
itsolf ;  to  continue  her  course  of  his- 
tory and  botany,  which,  however,  to 
tell  the  truth,  is  a  little  irksome 
down  here,  amongst  all  this  pro- 
fusion of  varied  and  lovely  nature ; 
joins  as  many  pic-nics  and  '  clam- 
bakes'  as  fche  can,  and  is  always 
ready  to  assist  in  planning  one; 
rides,  towards  dusk,  on  her  beautiful 
new  grey  pony ;  and  manages,  what 
with  these  and  similar  occupations, 
to  get  weary  enough  to  be  ready  to 


retire  at  about  the  same  hour  that 
the  Misses  Hobbs's  curls  are  receiv- 
ing the  coiffeur's  last  particular 
touch,  just  before  they  sweep  ma- 
jestically down  to  the  saloon.  Is  it 
difficult  to  conjecture  which  of  these 
young  ladies  will  lose  her  youth  and 
spirits  first? 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Newport 
world  is  so  very  different  to  that  at 
Scarborough  or  Brighton.  Of  course 
the  Hobbses  and  the  Laurences  are 
but  two  examples  among  a  host. 
You  will  find  at  Newport  the  same 
inextricable  mixture  of  pretence  and 
genuineness,  of  vulgar  pomposity 
and  quiet  good-breeding,  of  upstarts 
and  gentlemen,  of  dreary  Mrs.  Skew- 
tons  and  charming  Lily  Dales.  You 
are  sure  to  see  there  the  best  and 
the  lowest  types  of  American  cha- 
racter, and,  I  may  add,  the  best  and 
the  lowest  types  of  exotic  Euro- 
peans, who,  for  a  thousand  reasons, 
creditable  and  otherwise,  have  pre- 
ferred a  home  in  the  western  to  one 
in  their  native  hemisphere.  Spurious 
Italian  counts,  and  German  musio- 
teachers  with  a  spiritttel  air,  if  they 
strike  the  right  social  stratum — 
which  they  are  sure  to  do — live  in 
clover;  for  what  I  may  call  the 
great  American  snobocracy —  by 
which  I  mean  vulgar  people  sud- 
denly become  rich,  and  with  it  arro- 
gant—who swarm  to  Newport  and 
Saratoga,  and  try  to  lord  it  there  over 
decent  folk— the  snobocracy  adore 
nothing  so  much  as  a  title,  or  a 
'faring'  genius,  and  are  only  too 
glad  to  shower  their  money  on  such 
of  this  sort  as  they  find  willing  to 
receive  it.  Since  the  recent  civil 
war,  too,  it  has  been  fashionable  to 
pet  its  heroes.  Newport  fairly 
revels  in  these  gallant  gentlemen, 
in  blue  broadcloth  and  brass  but- 
tons, with  their  '  shoulderstraps '  of 
bars,  stars,  and  eagles,  their  jaunty, 
slouchy  caps,  their  magnificent 
moustaches,  and  their  complexions 
tamed  by  Virginian  and  Georgian 
suns.  And  among  these,  too,  there 
is  a  curious  mingling  of  the  spuri- 
ous and  the  genuine — of  real  heroes 
who  Fay  little  of  their  exploits,  and 
soirdisant  heroes  boasting  much 
thereof.  There  are  the  polished  New 
Englander,  and  the  rude,  jovial,  too 
familiar  Westerner;  the  loud-talk- 
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nig  'statesman/  from  the  national 
metropolis,  and  the  retiring  man  of 
letters,  who  is  continually  annoyed 
in  his  secluded  cottage  by  auto- 
graph-hunters and   newspaper  re- 
porters ;  sportsmen  and  society  men, 
editors  and  bankers,  clergymen  and 
city  legislators— the  whole  range  of 
occupations  and  characters  from  New 
York.    To  spend  a  season  at  New- 
port, and  mingle  in  its  pleasures, 
fashionable  or  recreative,  requires 
money,  and  money  only.  The  super- 
ficial heir  of '  Petrolia '  enters  as  easily 
into  its  society  as  the  old-family 
Philadelphia^    It  is  a  social  demo- 
cracy, restricted  only  by  one's  abi- 
lity to  pay  his  bills—and  this  is  a 
restriction  by  no  means  trifling.    I 
shall  never  forget  seeing  poor  Hobbs, 
one  day  towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  as  he  sat  on  the  piazza  in  a 
sort  of  stupor,  gazing  at  the  hotel- 
bill,  which  the  clerk,  in  white  neck- 
tie,   and    quill-adorned,   had   just 
handed   to   him.      He   had   been 
dragged  away  from  his  counting- 
house,  and  had  sacrificed  his  sum- 
mer in  drearily  doing  nothing,  to 
find  his  year's  income  swept  away 
at  one  fell  swoop  on  the  settling-day. 
For  those  pitiable  'apartments'  un- 
der the  roof  he  was  charged,  with 
the  board  for  himself  and  the  ladies, 
five  dollars  each  per  day.    This  was 
only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  serious 
item.    For  meals  carried  to  rooms, 
for  carriage-hire,  for  ball-suppers, 
for  boot-cleaning,  for  extra  service  of 
chamber-maids,  for  wines  (and  the 
prices  of    wines   in   England   are 


trifling  compared  to  their  cost  in 
America),  for  the  use  of  bathing- 
houses,  for  a  hnndred  little  for- 
gotten items,  there  were  charges 
which,  footed  up  with  terrible  cor- 
rectness at  the  bottom,  nearly  re- 
duced my  poor  friend  to  a  state  of 
idiotcy.  He  paid  it,  and  was  ex- 
cessively disagreeable — the  wretch 
—to  the  ladies  on  the  homeward 
journey;  and  he  repeatedly  regis- 
tered an  audible  oath  that  this  was 
positively  the  last  time  you  would 
catch  him  at  a  watering-place.  Tet 
the  very  next  summer  I  saw  him  at 
Saratoga,  trying  to  swallow  a  glass 
of  congress  water  without  changing 
countenance,  and  afterwards  wan- 
dering disconsolately  and  gloomily 
about  the  hotel  corridors.  The 
Misses  Hobbs— still,  poor  things, 
unmarried — had  faded  sadly,  and  as 
they  grew  more  sallow  and  old- 
maidish,  made  up  for  it  by  a  more 
desperate  sprightliness  and  mora 
painful  attempts  at  seeming  youth- 
ful and  brilliant 

Yet,  with  all  the  shams  and  in- 
trigue and  affectations  of  its  fashion- 
able side,  to  me,  who  prefer  its 
quieter,  more  healthful,  and  more 
genuinely-pleasurable  features,  New- 
port is  a  glorious  sojourning  place ; 
for  its  charm  is  the  charm  which  the 
contrasts  of  Nature,  beautifully  and 
romantically  various,  inspire;  and 
in  its  wealth  of  scenery,  and  bounte- 
ous provision  for  every  sort  of  holi- 
day recreation,  he  would,  indeed,  be 
hard  to  please  who  could  not  spend 
the  summer  quickly  there. 

G.  M.  T. 


LONG  VACATION. 
A  Sketch  by  <Wat  Bradwood.' 


4  Burning 

IN  a  flying  country  like  ours,  bor- 
dering but  little  to  the  south- 
west of  the  *  shires/  all  grass,  bul- 
lock-fences, and  many  a  fifty-acro 
enclosure,  foxes  and  pheasants  were 
bound  to  find  a  co-existence.  Sir 
John,  our  M.F.H.,  held  aloof  from 
our  home  preserves  during  the  cub- 
hunting  season,  and  found  other 
"Covers  in  which  to  blood  his  young 
-entries.    But  no  stretch  of  etiquette 


{tafctrer.' 

on  the  part  of  the  hunt,  or  selfish- 
ness on  ours,  could  be  pleaded  to 
prevent  our  hangers  and  spinnies 
from  being  thoroughly  rattled  in 
their  turn,  so  soon  as  the  leaf  began 
to  fall,  and  the  first  home  meet  of 
November  had  been  inaugurated. 
There  was  not  one  of  us  but  held 
the  cream  of  the  hottest  corner  in 
the  best  battue  of  the  season  as  dirt 
cheap  compared  to  a  good   start 
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down  wind  of  a  large  field  from 
Kerrel  Gorse,  with  only  four  couple 
of  hounds  on  the  scent,  the  rest 
flying  to  the  cry,  a  stiff  stake  and 
bound  between  ourselves  and  the 
most  immediate  followers,  and  un- 
limited fencing  before  us. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  though  we 
had  always  a  capital  rdchauffSe  of 
cover-shooting  to  fall  back  upon 
when  the  Christmas  frosts  choked 
off  the  hunting,  and  gave  respite  to 
forelegs  already  the  worse  for  wear 
and  tear,  we  invariably  took  care  to 
break  the  ice  so  far  as  practicable, 
even  if  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  early 
autumn  prevented  us  from  exactly 
skimming  the  cream  of  the  covers, 
so  soon  as  the  ist  of  October  changed 
the  erst  fostering  and  fatherly  keep- 
ers into  traitors  to  the  trusting 
tribes  of  long  tails,  and  gave  pretext 
to  our  breech-loaders  to  deal  them 
storms  of  leaden  hail  in  lieu  of  their 
accustomed  dole  of  grits  and  barley- 
meal. 

Gaudily  and  rapidly  had  our 
Long  Vacation  passed  away,  and 
from  the  day  when  the  glorious  i  ath 
of  August  had  opened  the  campaign 
of  powder  and  shot,  we  had  done 
our  share,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  our 
power,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  sea- 
son. Creeswell's governor, a  wealthy 
merchant,  whom  the  stern  realities 
of  'Change  and  multifarious  direc- 
torships enchained  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens  during  the  major  part  of 
the  j  ear,  used  conscientiously  to 
take  his  holiday  outing  in  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  bosom  of  his  family; 
and  this  season,  in  consideration  of 
the  ripening  years  of  his  young 
hopeful,  and  the  fact  that  the  afore- 
said young  man  had  recently  passed 
his  responsions  ('with  great  Mat 
and  distinction,  as  his  tutor  himself 
informed  me,'  quoth  the  worthy 
merchant),  the  migration  had  been 
to  a  Perthshire  moor,  of  some  20,000 
acres,  of  which  the  old  gentleman 
had  taken  a  seven  years'  lease  in 
prospective. 

The  same  trio  that  had  graced  the 
log  of  the  centre-board  'Lily,'  on 
her  memorable  cruise  down  the 
Thames  in  July,  found  thempelves, 
not  much  more  than  a  month  later, 
watching  the  red  sunset  over  the 
braes  of  Ochquiddar  on  the  eve  of 


the  nth,  listening  to  the  ch-o-r-r-k 
of  the  old  cock  grouse  as  he  called 
his  brood  around  him,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  fate  of  the  morrow. 

We  had  overhauled  our  guns 
some  dozen  times  that  day,  gos- 
siped with  the  gillies,  proved  to 
our  satisfaction  that  a  new  impor- 
tation of  pointer  pups  would  stand 
and  back  with  stanchness  worthy 
of  their  progenitors,  basked  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  gazed  over  the 
purple  stretches  of  heather  till  our 
feet  fairly  itched  to  be  beating 
through  it  on  to  the  neighbouring 
broo',  and  finally,  having  completed 
six  o'clock  dinner  and  its  concomi- 
tants, and  dismissed  the  woman- 
kind to  the  drawing-room  and  cro- 
quet-ground on  which  it  opened, 
had  lighted  our  cabanas,  stretched 
a  railway-rug  on  a  mossy  slope  in 
front  of  the  shooting-box,  and  ranged 
ourselves  round  a  double  tankard  of 
Lafi tte-cup,  to  enjoy  the  apolaustio 
repose  and  contemplation  of  the 
morrow  to  which  we  felt  ourselves 
entitled. 

We  had  a  jolly  month  of  it,  so  far 
as  sport  was  concerned,  shooting 
three  days  in  the  week,  sometimes  a 
fourth,  for  there  was  a  splendid  bit 
of  snipe  bog  which  we  successfully 
beat  more  than  once  on  off  days; 
and  salmon-fishing  or  trout-spin- 
ning on  the  alternate  days  killed 
time  in  the  most  rapid  manner  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  second  week 
in  September. 

I  had  other  reasons  at  the  time 
for  enjoying  the  sojourn,  which, 
however,  were  reversed  with  ten- 
fold bitterness  when  the  hour  of 
departure  drew  nigh.  Like  many  a 
young  fool  has  done  before  now,  I 
insensibly  lost  my  heart  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Mary  Merryman,  the  most 
sisterly  of  cousins  (not  mine,  but 
Cresswell's),  who,  with  one  or  two 
others  of  the  female  tribe,  made  up 
our  complement  at  Ochquiddar 
Lodge.  She  was  some  three  years 
older  than  myself,  blithe,  blonde, 
buxom,  the  pink  of  good-nature. 
She  took  me  under  a  sort  of  sisterly 
protection,  and  never,  in  her  unso- 
phisticated nature,  dreamt  of  the 
mischief  she  was  perpetrating.  She 
refilled  my  cartridge-cases,  tied  flies 
better  than  any   local   flsherm  an 
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gaffed  both  my  salmon,  and  painted 
in  water-colours  the  lodge,  and  braes 
as  background,  for  me  before  I  left. 

At  one  time  my  dignity  received  a 
shock  to  hear  that,  in  a  conversa- 
tion witty  her  cousin,  she  had  set 
down  my  age  as  sweet  seventeen  (I, 
within  a  month  of  quitting  the 
'  teens '  for  ever) ;  but  1  forgave  the 
insult  and  laugh  it  had  occasioned 
for  love,  and  soon  became  moie 
hopelessly  entangled  than  ever. 

On  the  eve  of  our  departure  I  could 
no  longer  keep  to  myself  my  tale  of 
sorrow,  and  poured  my  aspirations, 
with  pleas  for  mediation,  into  the 
ears  of  young  Cresswell  over  our 
evening  weed.  My  indignation  at 
Ms  unfeeling  cachinnation  was  only 
equalled  by  the  horror  of  hearing 
him  express  his  astonishment  that  I 
had  not  been  long  ago  aware  that 
my  adored  was  betrothed  to  a  hard- 
working London  eurate,  and  was 
but  waiting  a  promised  piece  of 
preferment tocbange  her  patronymic 
to  the  inharmonious  one  of  Jones. 

I  had  no  sleep  that  night,  and 
appetite  failed  my  breakfast  on 
the  morrow.  I  kept  my  own  coun- 
sel; and  though  at  one  time  I  con- 
templated suicide  with  my  Westley- 
Biohards,  the  remembrance  that 
one  or  two  cartridges  had  missed 
fire  in  the  yesterday's  rain,  and  fear 
of  disappointment  if  I  assayed  such 
purpose,  deterred  me  from  extreme 
measures. 

I  bade  farewell  in  a  choking  voice, 
and  told  my  friend  that  I  should 
never  smile  again. 

I  cursed  yet  welcomed  the  'Li- 
mited' as  it  bore  me  further  and 
fester  from  the  scenes  of  my  sorrow, 
and  reached  with  broken  heart  the 
'Angel'  of  Doncaster.  A  social 
rubber  with  kindred  spirits  soothed 
melancholy  for  the  hoar ;  a  modest 
'pony'  landed  on  the  Leger,  and 
doubled  upon  the  Champagne 
Stakes,  led  me  yet  to  believe  in  a 
bright  side  of  nature;  and,  a  week 
later,  a  winning  mount  in  a  handi- 
cap hurdle  race  at  Hendon,  eulo- 
gistic comments  upon  my  riding 
and '  finish '  from  one  or  two  '  turf 
prophets'  in  the  sporting  journals, 
who  never  themselves  rode  over  a 
fence  in  their  lives,  or  could  tell  a 
three-year  old  from  an  aged  horse's 


mouth  on  examination,  soothed  and 
flattered  my  fast-healing  heart;  and 
by  the  time  that  our  trio  had  once 
more  united  itself  at  my  mother's 
house  in  the  last  days  of  the  month, 
I  began  to  feel  something  like  my 
own  self  again.  * 

We  had  a  large  party  at  break- 
fast on  the  morning  of  October  i. 
In  the  house  were,  besides  the  trio 
so  often  alluded  to,  of  Lee,  Cress* 
well,  and  myself,  Colonel  Phillips, 
my  maternal  uncle,  one  of  the  best 
sportsmen  of  his  day,  whose  feats 
in  pigskin  at  St  Albans,  Aylesbury, 
and  Cheltenham  are  still  written  in 
the  chronicles  that  tell  of  Jem  Mason 
and  Lottery,  Lord  Glamis  and  The 
Switoher;  whose  lithe,  wiry  figure 
was  well  known  in  the  Shires  in  the 
reign  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton  as  the 
physiognomy  of  the  M.F.H.  him- 
self; and  though  no  gambler  by 
nature,  in  preference  to  other  more 
legitimate  excitement,  his  pale  face 
had  been  seen  at  the  green  board  of 
Crookford's  in  its  later  days  as  he 
impassively  called  his  fifteenth  suc- 
cessive main  and  broke  the  bank  for 
the  evening.  Still  a  bachelor,  he 
had  tasted  life  in  all  its  phases,  and, 
apparently  unscathed  by  the  ordeals 
of  his  younger  days,  devoted  his 
whole  energies  of  late  years  to  his 
widowed  and  only  sister,  and  their 
joint  guardianship  of  jnj  gossiping 
self. 

Vis-a-vis  to  me  over  the  turn- 
table there  sat  Ned  Vernon,  our 
Conservative  M.P.,  Lord  de  Gorham, 
owner  of  the  late  Derby  winner, 
and  a  sort  of  umbra  of  his,  de- 
voted to  his  noble  patron,  at  that 
moment  pluming  himself  upon  the 
honour  of  his  annual  visit  to  Gor- 
hamburgh,  and  whom,  at  his  lord- 
ship's request,  my  uncle,  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  had  included  in 
the  list  of  invitations. 

Mr.  William  Mill,  as  this  guest  was 
known  to  the  world  at  large,  had  led 
a  chequered  existence  in  his  earlier 
days.  Born  of  a  good  family,  a 
younger  son,  with  that  curious  con- 
formation of  character  so  frequently 
evoked  now-a-days  by  the  beauties 
of  competitive  examination,  of  a 
fair  supply  of  wits  and  general 
knowledge,  but  utter  deficiency  of 
'  vovs'  and  the  sixth  sense  of  '  tact,' 
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he  had  passed  out  of  Harrow  with 
'credit/  so  said  his  tutor,  'a  boy 
who  had  never  given  them  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness,  or  done  an  un- 
gentlemanly  action;'  'a  good-na- 
tured moke/  by  general  consent  of 
his  schoolfellows.  He  had  never 
aspired  to  prowess  as  an  athlete,  or 
fame  as  a  bookworm;  he  had  no 
enemies,  few  acquaintances,  and 
still  fewer  friends;  he  passed  forth 
into  the  outer  world,  and  the  place 
thereof  knew  him  no  more. 

His  Cambridge  career  was  a 
parallel  nonentity.  He  had  wits 
enough  to  have  made  him  a  very 
passable  member  of  society,  qua 
conviviality  and  social  intercourse, 
had  not  his  entire  dealings  with  his 
fellows  been  rendered  insipid  by  his 
utter  absence  of  savoirfaire.  This 
instinct  was  totally  lacking  to  him, 
and  it  was  solely  owing  to  his  ready 
memory  and  inventive  faculties  that 
he  was  enabled  step  by  step  by 
sneer  diligence  in  after  life  to  lay 
down  for  himself  conventional  codes 
of  social  bonhommie  which  should 
act  as  seasoning  to  his  otherwise 
tasteless  character. 

Meantime  his  incapacity  for  hunt- 
ing, rowing,  rackets,  cricket,  or  any 
of  the  standard  athletics  of  the  Uni- 
versity led  him  to  seek  amusement 
and  excitement  in  other  enterprise ; 
he  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  know- 
ledge of  turf  matters,  talked  sapi- 
ently  of  Derby  favourites,  analysed 
handicaps,  studied  the  subject  of 
breeding,  swore  by  stud  records,  and 
made  a  book  on  all  principal  races. 
There  was  something  quaint  in 
his  assumed  authority,  his  grave 
enunciation  and  dogmas  upon  racing 
affairs,  his  frequent  blunders  and 
ludicrous  ftascoes ;  as  '  Horsey  Mill ' 
was  he  known  by  the  end  of  his 
second  year,  on  the  principle  of 
lucu*  a  non  lucendo. 

He  worked  his  own  downfall ; 
Daniel  OUourke's  Derby  burnt  his 
fingers,  and  a  bill-discounting  trans- 
action that  had  cleared  off  his  debts 
of  honour  caused  a  rupture  between 
himself  and  his  paternity  and 
checked  the  progress  of  his  degree. 
There"  is  no  doubt  that  his  governor 
was  too  hard  upon  him.  Nine  out 
of  ten  would  have  condoned  simi- 
lar tactics,  even  in  a  dozen  younger 


sons;  but  Mill's  concomitant  want 
of  tact  widened  instead  of  repairing 
the  breach  and  caused  ultimate 
separation. 

To  his  credit  it  must  be  said,  lie 
rose  to  the  emergency,  brought  his 
really  fair  abilities  into  play,  and 
thenceforward  lived  by  his  wits. 
His  pardonable  egotism  upon  horsey 
matters  found  grace  with  a  daily 
editor  who  himself  could  not  have 
told  a  donkey  from  a  thoroughbred, 
still  less  detected  the  nonsense  of 
Mill's  compositions,  and  he  was  soon 
installed  as  turf  critic  and  analyst. 

His  custom  soon  spread  to  other 
publications:  ignorant  though  he 
was  about  the  points  or  merits  of 
any  individual  horse,  he  was  not 
more  so  than  the  bulk  of  turf  critics 
and  tipsters,  and  being  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  education  was  at  least 
free  from  the  coarse  vulgarity  and 
impudent  familiarity  that  graced  tbe 
bulk  of  their  compositions.  He  had 
a  knack  of  picking  up  and  weaving 
into  shape  gossip  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  and  as  scavenger  or  tout  for 
latest  news  he  was  a  useful  pur- 
veyor. That  in  point  of  science 
and  criticism  his  writings  told  no 
more  than  the  most  ordinary  reader 
already  knew,  was  the  fault,  not  of 
the  writer  himself,  but  of  those  who 
expected  better  things  of  any  of  his 
class. 

Under  various  cognomina — 'Ti- 
resias/  'Mercurius/  'Tallyho/  he 
contributed  to  various  publications : 
and  although  his  last  essay  of  the 
week  was,  of  course,  a  watery 
rtchauffee  of  his  preceding  articles, 
it  did  well  enough  for  those  for 
whom  it  was  meant,  and  helped  to 
bring  a  comfortable  income  into 
the  pockets  of  the  outcast.  To  his 
noble  patron,  De  Gorham,  he  had 
been  of  use  in  more  cases  than 
one ;  tbo  pen  of  '  Tiresias '  and  liis 
doubles  was  always  patient  of  his 
bidding,  when  some  Jockey  Club 
dispute,  turf  scandal,  or  wrangle  as 
to  the  separability  or  insepara- 
bility of  bets  from  stakes  demanded 
direct  exposition  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  suited  the  views  of  the 
noble  legislator.  The  articles  of 
his  satellite  were  the  organs'  ex- 
ponent of  his  views,  just  as  tho 
•Standard'    of  the  Derbyites,  tho 
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*  Telegraph '  of  the  Hebrews  and 
ultra  Liberals,  and  the  (  Star'  of 
Fenians,  Unions,  Baptists,  Niggers, 
And  John  Bright.  To  do  Mill  and 
his  patron  justice,  frauds  and  rob- 
beries found  scant  mercy  at  their 
hands,  and  by  them  many  a  sound 
reform  was  proposed,  many  an  evil 
doer  unmasked. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
excellent  and  private  value  of  Mr. 
W.  Mill  in  his  professional  prac- 
tices, his  pretensions  as  a  sports- 
man  were  of  the  most  indifferent 
kind.  His  reputation  had  preceded 
him;  we  knew  too  well  that  on  his 
first  visit,  three  years  ago,  De 
Gorham  confided  him  and  two 
muzzle-loaders  to  the  care  of  a  trusty 
keeper,  with  strict  orders  to  load  for 
the  gentleman,  and  on  no  account  to 
allow  him  any  shot  in  his  barrels. 
We  knew  that  the  old  shooting 
pony,  to  whom  the  august  corpus 
of  the  augur  had  been  once  en- 
trusted at  a  lawn  meet,  shunted  his 
burden  at  the  first  gap  into  a  bed 
of  brambles  that  made  the  aspirant 
feel  like  a  pincushion  for  many  a 
day.  We  had  read  and  chuckled 
over  the  flowery  description  of  the 
battue  and  his  own  leading  score 
therein  from  the  pen  of  '  Tiresias/ 
and  of  the  ten-mile  run  from  point 
to  point,  and  the  forward,  not  to  say 
leading  position  at  the  finish  that 

*  Mercurius '  had  occupied,  and  we 
knew,  forewarned,  forearmed,  the 
party  with  whom  we  had  to  deal. 

He  was  a  good  doer  at  breakfast  for 
a  man  habitually  inert,  and  his  get- 
up  was  correct  in  the  extreme;  new 
gaiters,  roundabout  velvet  coat, 
chaste  knickerbockers,  and  coloured 
linen  shirt  He  was  laid  out  for  orna- 
ment at  least,  if  not  for  use,  and  was 
honestly  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  my  little  sister,  a 
minx  still  in  the  schoolroom,  pos- 
sessed of  imperturbable  gravity  of 
countenance  and  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  who,  feigning  utter  igno- 
rance of  all  matters  concerning 
dogs,  game,  preserves,  and  horse- 
flesh, was  drawing  scientific  and 
loud  instruction  from  her  fasci- 
nated neighbour,  thanking  him 
cordially  as  each  step  of  edification 
progressed,  and  lulling  him  into 
blissful    unconsciousness   that   he 


was  the  cynosure  of  laughter  of  the 
whole  table,  and  an  object  of  anxiety 
to  his  patron,  whose  anxious  glances 
betokened  a  man  who  feels  he  has 
let  a  strange  dog  loose  in  a  drawing- 
room,  and  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
he  will  not  compromise  his  pro- 
priety. 

His  fears  were  unfounded;  de- 
spite his  vagrant  life,  '  Tiresias ' 
had  sufficient  education  to  do  no- 
thing unsuitable  to  a  gentleman, 
however  well  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ordinary  booby;  and 
amused  though  we  had  all  been  at 
listening  to  his  edifying  discourses 
during  the  meal,  none  felt  better 
pleased  than  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion with  himself,  as  he  lighted  his 
cigar  in  the  billiard-room,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  procession  to  tho 
servants'  hall,  where  Martin,  our 
head  keeper,  and  with  him  Job 
Amos  and  Ijarry  M'Mahon,  two  of 
his  subordinates,  were  waiting  our 
arrival. 

Three  retrievers  in  slips  were 
there,  and  a  large  silken  liver-and- 
white  cocker  spaniel,  Rose,  my  espe- 
cial property,  tne  only  one  of  her  kind 
suffered  in  the  beat,  and  who,  per- 
fectly educated  in  all  branches  of 
cover  duty,  knew  well  her  position 
on  sufferance,  when  human  beaters 
superseded  canine  springers.  Our 
Clumber  team  had  fallen  to  decay 
since  my  father's  death,  and  we 
followed  the  usual  fashion  of  well- 
drilled  beaters  and  their  poles,  some 
fourteen  of  whom  were  at  this  mo- 
ment sucking  in  old  ale  in  the  stable 
quadrangle.  Roso  would  have 
broken  her  heart  to  miss  the  sport ; 
and  content  to  range  within*  a  dozen 
feet  either  side  of  me,  she  did  duty 
as  my  private  retriever,  and  would 
seldom  condescend,  except  at  my 
especial  solicitation,  to  '  go  seek ' 
for  any  one  else's  booty. 

Greetings,  gossip,  and  compliments 
with  the  officials  occupied  some  few- 
minutes  ere  we  proceeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  The  '  Home'  covers 
in  the  park  and  at  the  back  of  the 
*  Home*  farm  were  to  be  our  beat,  not 
seven  minutes'  walk  from  the  house. 

We  formed  line  and  marched, 
picking  up  our  corps  cParmce  in 
the  court  below,  and  soon  ranged 
ourselves  at  the   base  of  a  small 
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outlying  triangular  spinney,  bor- 
dered by  the  main  road.  Martin 
quickly  sketched  the  plan  of  action 
according  to  his  fancy,  four  guns 
in  cover  with  the  beaters,  De 
Gorham,  Vernon,  and  Lee  forward ; 
Larry  received  strict  injunctions 
from  my  uncle  to  keep  close  to 
Mill  and  prevent  him  from  giving 
cause  for  a  coroner's  inquest  upon 
either  suicide  or  manslaughter. 

A  little  judicious  flattery  and  diplo- 
macy on  the  part  of  both  of  us  in- 
duced the  augur  to  take  his  stand 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  we 
breathed  somewhat  more  freely. 

We  rattled  the  cover  merrily  and 
emerged  at  the  open  to  participate 
intthe  benefits  of  the  hot  corner 
at  the  finish.  '  Tiresias '  was  per- 
fectly ruddy  with  delight,  rubbed 
his  hands,  stroked  his  collar,  counted 
his  cartridges,  smelt  his  gun,  and 
looked  round  for  compliments,  and 
could  hardly  conceal  bis  disappoint- 
ment when,  in  planning  the  cam- 
paign for  the  next  cover— an  eight- 
acre  stretch  of  high  wood,  crossed 
with  rides,  to  be  taken  in  two  beats— 
the  inexorable  Martin  still  posted 
him  on  the  extreme  left,  and  even 
snubbed  the  augur's  gentle  hints 
that  he  coveted  the  experiment  of 
a  situation  forward. 

This  time  I  found  myself  on  the 
left  but  one,  two  beaters  intervening 
between  myself  and  the  tipster  of  the 
'  Morning  MaiL' 

We  bad  hardly  completed  half 
the  first  beat,  and  the  fusillade 
was  fast  and  furious,  when, '  Mark  1' 
holloaed  a  beater  to  the  right, 
who  had  recklessly  pioneered  at 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  line. 
It  was  something  in  the  way  of 
ground  game  that  sprang  from  the 
bramble  dyke  that  edged  the  ride 
we  were  approaching,  and  my  gun 
in  another  second  would  have  fol- 
lowed my  eye,  when  the  flash  of  a 
long  white  tag  through  the  under- 
wood checked  my  arm.  The  augur 
was  on  the  alert  and  gun  at 
shoulder,  well  in  advance.  '  Hold 
hard,  don't I*  I  holloaed,  'it's  a'— 
Bang!  bang!  went  both  barrels  of 
the  prophetic  gun,  and  a  grand  dog 
fox  scurried  down  the  ride  and 
dodged  unhurt  to  the  underwood 
below.     '  Ye  warmed    his   brush, 


yer  honour,'  quoth  the  attendant 
Larry ;  '  but  I'm  thinking  ye  shot 
behind  him— glory  be  to  God!'  and 
'  Tiresias,'  innocent  of  the  quadru- 
ped's character,  or  of  his  own  risk  of 
vulpecide,  stammered  explanations 
of  the  intervening  foliage  that  ob- 
scured his  vision,  and  pushed  on 
radiant  as  before. 

At  the  end  of  this  second  beat 
lunch  was  awaiting  us,  and  a  very 
pleasant  interlude  it  formed. 

There  is  nothing  so  social  as  a 
shooters'  pic-nic,  yet,  except  in  the 
way  of  a  contingent  convenience  to 
sport  or  travel,  there  is  really  no 
sound  excuse  to  be  alleged  for  the 
present  rage  for  pic-nics,  or  'gipsy 
parties,'     in  cold   blood,   as   our 
lathers  and   mothers  styled  them 
twenty  years  agone.   There  is  hardly 
a  seaside  meeting,  or  country-house 
summer  gathering,  but  where  pic- 
nics  are  sure  to   be   improvised 
as  afternoon  employment.     There 
is  no  accounting  for   tastes,  and 
such  variety  may  be  pleasant    to 
ladies;  but  what  interest  the  lords 
of  creation  can  find  in  such  per- 
formances, save   as   a  facility  for 
flirtation,  it  is  hard  to  say.    They 
have   to  wait  on  womankind  in- 
stead of  taking  care  of  themselves; 
the  salt  is  forgotten,  the  salad  oil 
spilt  in  the  tart,  the  flies  rioting  in 
the  mustard,  and  wasps  squabbling 
in  the  claret-cup.    Ants  and  spiders 
find  their  surreptitious  way  up  the 
legs,  and  damp  moss  facilitates  lum- 
bago.   The  whole  party  have  come 
for  one  special  and  definite  object — 
to  eat  an  early  dinner;  unless  they 
are  gourmands  such  an  aim  as  an 
ipso  facto  pleasure  is  futile :  if  they 
do  really  love  a  good  meal  they 
have  no  chance  of  enjoying  it,  what 
with   the    drawbacks    of    insects, 
vermin,  and  moisture.    They  have 
no  ulterior  aim  or  end,  and  though 
keen  at  the  idea  in  prospect,  return 
home  disgusted  with  the  wearisome 
failure  in  retrospect    If  the  charm 
to  the  young  ladies  consists  in  the 
absence  of  chairs,  tables,  and  similar 
marks  of  civilization,  surely  their 
host  would  gratify  their  ambition 
with  lunch  laid  upon  the  library 
floor.    If  novelty  of  waiting  upon 
oneself  be  the  attraction,  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  high  life  below  stairs 
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would  gladly  surrender  the  honour 
of  laying  the  table  and  subsequent 
washing  up.  But  when  the  main 
object  of  the  day  is  something  su- 
perior and  ulterior— when  the  meal 
is  not  the  aim  but  the  adjunct  of 
the  performance— a  sylvan  feed  can 
boast  its  own  novelties  and  attrac- 
tions; hard  work  lends  Spartan 
condiment  to  comestibles ;  the  bags, 

gist  and  future,  form  ample  fund 
r  conversation;  the  discomforts 
of  insects  and  reptiles  are  forgotten 
or  condoned  in  the  excitement  of 
hanger  and  self-satisfaction ;  the 
scene  itself  has  its  charms,  if  only 
from  its  vicinity  to  and  connection 
with  J  the  all-engrossing  sport;  the 
woods  are  waving  in  the  autumn 
sun,  or  birds  from  the  last-scattered 
covey  calling  in  the  distant  turnips, 
or  salmon  plunging  below  in  the 
'grey  shot'  cast  of  the  rippling 
river  at  our  feet.  Then  there  is  en- 
chantment in  the  scene ;  instead  of 
a  hasty  sandwich  and  grumble  at 
delay,  the  broad  spread  cloth  and 
menu  of  luxuries  displayed  have  a 
charm  of  their  own;  and  if  any  of 
the  fair  ones  of  the  house  have 
driven  up  in  the  pony  chaise  to  join 
the  meal  and  congratulate  or  con- 
dole with  the  sport,  they  become 
doubly  welcome;  and  never  is  the 
social  weed  more  enjoyable  as  a 
finale  to  the  interlude,  while  winds 
are  sighing,  sunbeams  glancing, 
and  waters  chiming  as  they  flow. 
More  than  ever  is  this  byeplay 
welcome  in  the  hotter  days  of 
September;  a  pleasant  ' carpenter 
scene'  to  kill  the  time  in  that  non- 
descript, afternoon  hour  when  birds 
are  neither  out  of  turnips  nor  on 
to  stubbles,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
where  to  find  them;  and  even  in 
the  hoary  depths  of  winter  there  is 
a  charm,  when  the  body  is  well 
clothed  and  the  blood  in  fiery  cir- 
culation, to  sit  on  an  unhinged  gate 
round  a  '  hot  pot'  of  Irish  stew, 
brought  straight  from  the  house  in 
the  pony's  panniers,  while  the 
thermometer  stands  at  thirty  degrees 
in  the  sun,  and  a  grim  satisfaction 
of  '  spiting'  the  frost  and  apparent 
inclemency  of  weather  cannot  re- 
strain itself. 

We  had  no  womankind  to  grace 
our  sylvan  board  that  day,  but  we 


were  socially  festive,  and  the  augur 
as  good  as  a  play,  while  he  slowly 
selected  from  a  bag  of  149  head  at 
least  thirty  pieces  of  game  as  the 
spoil  of  his  own  hands.  I  believe 
he  was  earnest  in  his  conviotion: 
like  the  bewildered  recruits  of 
Gettysburg,  he  often  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  report  of  his  own  gun 
from  those  of  others.  We  held  our 
peace,  though  Larry  muttered  to 
the  colonel  that  not  a  feather  or 
fur  had  fallen  to  the  left-hand  gun 
that  morn,  and  with  the  innocent 
egotist  ignorance  was  the  summit 
of  bliss. 

There  were  two  more  beats  to  be 
accomplished,  the  last  a  rhododen- 
dron and  Spanish  chestnut  fringe 
that  ran  round  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  in  front  of  the  house.  An 
earnest  private  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Martin  procured  'Tire- 
Bias'  a  situation  forward  in  the  last 
beat  of  the  day;  and,  burning  to 
distinguish  himself,  he,  with  his 
faithful  Larry,  took  up  his  post  at 
the  first  cross  ride. 

Of  course  the  old  hares  soon 
began  to  steal  away  to  the  lower 
end  as  the  enemy  invaded  from 
the  top.  To  judge  by  the  fusil- 
lade from  the  right-hand  corner 
in  advance,  the  bag  should  have 
been  fuller  by  a  dozen  head  at  least, 
but  no  friendly  aim  was  nigh  to 
'  wipe'  the  prophetic  eye,  and  leave 
spoils  for  the  disputed  claims  of 
Larry's  charge;  and  even  Mr.  W. 
Mill  himself  was  fiun  to  own  that 
they  ran  across  too  fast  for  him. 

At  last,  however,  the  quick  eye 
of  Larry  espied  an  old  jack  hare  sit 
quietly  on  the  fringe  of  the  under- 
wood as  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
ride  and  listened  for  the  enemy  be- 
hind. He  beckoned  to  'Tireeias/ 
who  stood  not  five-and- twenty  yards 
from  the  prey,  and  the  latter  eagerly 
raised  his  piece  and  fired  at  the 
sitting  innocent.  Swish  1  went  the 
hazels  a  couple  of  yards  above  the 
ground,  and  the  old  hare  himself 
hopped  across,  undismayed  by  the 
second  barrel  which  followed  him. 
'That's  right,  yer  honour,'  quoth 
Larry,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  compli- 
ment, 'ye  made  him  lave  that!' 
And  Mill,  placing  his  glass  in  his 
eye  as  he  contemplated  the  retiring 
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puss,  hazarded,  in  defence  of  his 
apparent  lack  of  skill,  a  general 
technicality  that  he  had  heaid  from 
others  ere  this,  and  on  which  he 
could  safely  -venture,  that  '  rabbits 
can  carry  a  ton  weight  of  shot  in 
their  hinder  parts;'  and  then,  as  the 
advancing  line  began  to  come  in 
close  vicinity  to  the  intersecting 
ride,  followed  his  Mentor  round  the 
outskirts  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
fringe  for  the  final  beat  of  the  day. 

This  bit  was  to  be  the  cream  of 
our  sport ;  the  belt  was  narrow,  and 
nothing  had  any  excuse  for  running 
back  if  the  beaters  played  their  part 
well.  The  cover  itself  varied  from 
breast  height  to  eight  feet  at  the 
most,  and  of  course  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pheasants  were  forced  to 
rise  under  the  disturbance  before 
they  reached  the  *  hot'  end  and 
found  their  shelter  concluded.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  ground 
game  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
were  posted  at  the  end  of  the  strip. 

I  had  myself,  though  a  volunteer, 
and  yeoman  to  boot,  never  exactly 
been  on  campaign  or  under  fire,  and 
could  scarcely  repress  a  feeling  of 
nervousness  as  I  found  myself  via- 
a-vis  at  my  corner  with  the  flushed 
and  happy  *  Tiresias,'  not  forty 
yards  distant,  blazing  indiscrimi- 
nately at  every  bunny  and  hare  that 
shot  out  from  the  shelter  of  the 
underwood,  and  at  the  few  far  dis- 
tant rocketers  that  managed  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  advancing  line. 

At  first  my  instinct  led  me  to 
shelter  myself  behind  the  angle  of 
the  corner,  standing  in  ample  view 
of  all  game  tbat  bolted,  but  out  of 
sight  of  my  antipathy,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  confine  his  attentions  to 
the  open. 

There  was  no  safety  in  conceal- 
ment. A  wounded  cock  pheasant, 
that  fell  crashing  through  the 
boughs  of  the  ash  saplings  at  the 
corner,  drew  a  volley  from  my  vis- 
a-vis that  rattled  not  three  feet  over 
my  head  and  drove  me  to  show 
myself  promptly,  lest  he  should 
think  me  annihilated  by  the  last 
volley,  and  consider  himself,  in  con- 
sequence, at  liberty  to  blaze  in  any 
direction  without  future  rink. 

I  miscalculated  his  self-restraint 
find  powers  of  judging    distance: 


thrice  was  the  turf  furrowed  not 
twenty  yards  in  front  of  me,  and  the 
pellets  ricochetted  in  all  directions 
round  my  legs.  I  hailed,  and  ven- 
tured to  suggest  the  advisability  of 
allowing  the  game  to  cross  clear  of 
the  line  between  us  before  he  fired, 
but  received  an  assurance  that  Mr. 
W.  Mill  knew  what  he  was  about, 
was  flattered  as  his  '  dear  fellow/  and 
reminded  that  there  was  no  danger 
if  I '  stood  still  and  did  not  get  in 
tho  way.' 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  line 
of  beat,  and  faster  and  faster  came 
the  ground  game  as  they  scurried 
across  the  open  in  front  of  us  and 
made  for  the  shelter  of  a  fir  bank  a 
hundred  yards  further  off. 

'Mark  cock!'  electrified  us  all; 
—the  first  cock  of  the  season,  and 
so  early  too.  Two  of  the  line  be- 
hind us  blazed  successively  at  him 
as  he  glanced  across  a  glade  and 
dived  along  a  track  parallel  to  the 
line  of  advance.  The  third  shot- 
Lee's  second  barrel — dropped  him. 
'Tiresias,'  excited  by  the  turmoil, 
would  not  be  denied,  and  as  the 
prize  fell  blazed  furiously  not  more 
than  thirty  yards  to  the  left  of 
where  the  cock  had  last  been  seen. 

A  stifled  curse  from  bis  lordship 
of  Gorham  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  and  I  feared  the  worst,  but  was 
instantly  reassured  to  hear  him 
hail  in  his  most  cheery  tones,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind — 

'Well  done,  there!  Who  fired 
that  last  shot?' 

'  I !'  vociferated  the  delighted 
augur,  thinking  he  had  wiped  every 
one's  eyes. 

'  Bravo !    Where  are  you  ?' 

'Here!' 

'Where?  I  can't  see  you.  Holdup 
your  hand,'  continued  the  wounded 
peer,  recognizing  his  assailant's 
voice,  and  hardly  betraying,  by  the 
least  falter  in  his  accents,  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  seriously  peppered. 

The  whole  line  was  checking  at 
the  instant  for  the  reload,  the  sticks 
of  the  beaters  rattling  merrily  on  the 
stumps  alongside  of  them,  to  pre- 
vent any  game  from  stealing  back, 
and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
point  whence  appeared  the  elevated 
paw  of  the  augur,  while  his  de- 
lighted  exclamation   of   'Here! — 
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here  I  am! — all  right!1  was  changed 
to  a  yell  of  misery  as  his  irritated 
patron  let  fly  his  still  loaded  left 
barrel,  a  point-blank  fifty  yards' 
aim,  at  the  offending  and  extended 
manual. 

I  nearly  paid  dearly  for  his  lord- 
ship's revenge.  The  agonized  turf 
prophet  dropped  his  gun  and  col- 
lapsed on  the  grass  with  a  howl; 
the  abandoned  implement  cracked 
its  remaining  barrel  into  the  ash 
saplings  at  my  side,  whence  the 
pellets  glanced  in  all  directions 
round,  and  one  or  two  lodging 
themselves  in  poor  old  Hose's  hide 
caused  her  to  tune  up  and  add  to 
the  cacophony. 

My  uncle  in  horror  was  rushing 
forward  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  injuries,  but  the  stoical  peer  in- 
terrupted with, — 

'D— n  him,  he's  all  right,  he's 
only  barked  his  knuckles;  don't  let 
us  spoil  the  best  beat  of  the  day  by 
letting  everything  run  back !' 

'He's  all  right,  yer  honour,  glory 
be  to  God!'  echoed  Larry,  as  he 
picked  up  his  protege,  like  a  baby,  by 
the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  carried 
him  out  of  the  line  of  advance;  and 
in  another  three  minutes  we  had 
skimmed  the  cream  of  the  hottest 
corner  of  the  day. 

De  Gorham,  who  emerged  from 
the  cover  rather  pale,  but  without 
moving  a  muscle,  was  by  far  the 
more  seriously  hurt  of  the  two. 
Some  ten  or  a  dozen  pellets  were 
lodged  in  his  neck  and  shoulder, 
and  his  hat  showed  traces  of  many 
more ;  but  his  head,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  cut  in  the  soft  tip  of  his 
ear,  had  escaped  visitation.  He 
was  bleeding  like  a  stuck  pig,  and  I 
really  felt  frightened  about  him; 
but  he  found  time  to  walk  up  to  his 
prostrate  protege  and  examine  the 
extent  of  his  handiwork,  whither  I 
followed  so  soon  as  I  had  satisfied 
myself  that  Hose's  injuries  were 
trivial. 

'Four  in  the  hand — no,  five! 
There's  one  has  taken  away  the  end 
of  the  thumbnail/  quoth  his  lord- 
ship; 'he  ought  hardly  to  count; 
and  two  more  in  the  wrist! — No 
more?  Beattie  told  me  the  gun 
shot  close;  I  knew  it  spread.  No 
wonder  I  missed  that  cock!    It's 


all  right,  my  lad,  you  ain't  hurt ; — 
don't  howl !'  for  the  augur  was 
moaning  so  piteously  that  I  shud- 
dered to  think  that  he  might  be 
carrying  a  stray  pill  in  his  interior. 
'  I'll  pick  'em  out  for  you  with  a 
penknife  when  we  get  in,  if  you 
won't  make  such  a  noise.  Bring 
him  in,  Larry.'  And  on  he  went  to 
the  house,  which  providentially  was 
not  four  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
whither  Lee  had  already  been  de- 
spatched by  my  uncle,  with  direc- 
tions to  order  lint  and  bandages, 
to  send  a  groom  on  a  hack  for  the 
doctor,  and  to  prepare  my  mo- 
ther that  no  real  danger  existed  for 
either  patient. 

Of  course  the  lady's  maid  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  the  blood  as  the  in- 
jured tirailleurs  entered  the  hall, 
and  Larry's  helpmate,  sturdy  Job 
Amos,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  at  once  directed  the  remains 
of  the  jug  of  hot  water,  that  had 
subsided  in  her  lap,  over  her  head 
and  neck,  with  a  laudable  view  to 
restoration.  The  water  was  not  so 
boiling  as  it  might  have  been ;  but 
she  came  to  like  a  shot,  and  wanted 
a  new  skin  very  badly  for  the  next 
month. 

We  soon  had  our  two  patients  in 
bed  and  bandages,  and  old  Mossop, 
the  best  practitioner  in  the  county, 
relieved  our  anxieties  by  a  reassuring 
bulletin.  His  lordship  removed  on 
the  following  day  to  his  own  seat, 
four  miles  off;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  when,  three  days  later,  I 
cantered  over  with  tender  inquiries, 
he  was  suffering  from  erysipelas  in 
the  inflamed  regions,  and  it  was 
nearly  two  months  before  he  joined 
us  in  the  hunting-field. 

To  this  day  he  can  feel  one  or 
two  of  '  Tiresias's '  pellets  under  the 
muscles  of  his  neck. 

The  augur  was  too  terrified  to  . 
return  in  a  hurry  to  his  noble 
patron,  though  the  frank  acknow- 
ledgments and  expressions  of  regret 
of  the  latter  soon  placed  them  in 
statu  quo  before  many  days  had 
elapsed. 

The  'Morning  Mail'  lacked  its 
weekly  article  for  the  next  Monday ; 
but  1  read  up  the  criticisms  of 
daily  and  weekly  papers  to  our 
invalid  guest,  and  wrote  from  his 
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dictation  his  analysis  of  the  Cesa- 
rewitch  Stakes  the  succeeding  week, 
and  his  selection  of  the  six  favour- 
ites to  'win  and  for  a  place/ 
with  three  outsiders  for '  cockboats/ 
My  excellent  mother  found  that  he 
could  play  a  fair  game  of  chess,  and 
he  won  her  heart  by  making  a 
respectable  fight  in  all  cases,  yet 
without  conferring  upon  her  the 
ignominy  of  defeat. 

'He's  an  excellent  young  man, 
my  dear  Frank/  she  said,  as  the 
convalescent  'Tiresias/  with  his 
hand  in  a  Bling,  drove  off  to  the 
station,  en  route  for  the  Houghton 


Meeting/  and  I  am  sure  he  will  get 
on  in  the  world ;  and  though  it  was 
very  kind  of  Lord  de  Gorham  to 
bid  for  that  half  butt  of  old  Mr. 
Gage's  brown  sherry  for  you,  and  I 
hope  it  will  keep  and  improve  till 
you  are  married  and  settled  down,  I 
must  say  it  was  very  brutal  of  him, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  shoot 
deliberately  at  a  deserving  and 
well-meaning  young  fellow  like 
that,  just  because  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  put  a  shot  or  two  into 
him  when  he  couldn't  see  where  he 

was  firing  to, Poor  dear  young 

man!' 


VISITS  TO  COUNTEY  HOUSES.— No.  II. 

By  Tom  Slender. 


MES.  D and  her  son  Arthur 
stayed  the  whole  week  at  Dale 
Park,  and  when  they  left  it,  wearied 
with  the  amount  of  gaiety  that  had 
been  condensed  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  one  week,  they  were  not 
sorry  to  find  themselves  quietly 
ensconced  in  the  old  Manor  House 
near  Welsh  Bicknor,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye.  Arthur  amused  him- 
self with  alternately  lying  at  full 
length  beneath  some  fine  Spanish 
chestnuts  which  stood  near  the 
house  reading  the  latest  novel,  or 
trusting  his  precious  life  in  one  of 
the  coracles  which  still  exist  there, 
and  with  which  a  few  of  the  people 
cross  the  river.    life  is  made  up  of 

reactions,  and  so  Arthur  D found 

it  The  toil  after  pleasure,  the 
noise,  the  racket,  the  very  clatter 
of  the  plates  and  knives  and  forks 
with  which  the  house  at  Dale  Park 
resounded  while  the  respectable 
county  of  Flatshire  was  bent  on 
doing  honour  to  the  heir  of  the 
Faussets,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  quiet  and  repose  within  and 
around  the  old  Manor  House. 

This  was  a  long-promised  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  whose  only 
son  had  been  Arthur's  college 
friend.  Formerly,  during  the  vaca- 
tions, he  had  accompanied  young 
Herbert  to  his  home,  and  now  that 
their  only  son  had  died  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Herbert  entertained  the  greatest 
regard  for  his  friend,  and  always 
pressed  him  to  make  the  Manor 
House  his  home.  Since  the  loss  of 
their  son  they  had  lived  rather  a 
secluded  life;  but  theirs  was  not 
an  idle  or  profitless  life.  They  were 
full  of  information  and  anecdote; 
and  on  this  occasion  they  deviated 
from  their  usual  custom,  and  in- 
vited some  friends  to  meet  Arthur 
and  his  mother.  They  knew  how 
to  make  a  house  pleasant,  and  were 
themselves  more  agreeable  than 
most  people.  The  first  few  days 
were  spent  alone,  that,  as  they  said, 
they  might  enjoy  their  visitors' 
company  without  molestation  or 
interference.    This  quiet  was  by  no 

means  uncongenial  to  Mrs.  D .  It 

gave  her  an  opportunity  for  letter- 
writing,  in  which  she  was  much  in 
arrear— for  at  Dale  Park  and  during 
her  previous  wanderings  she  had 
been  idle.  It  is  so  impossible  to 
fight  against  a  strong  current  of 
daily  life,  which  is  always  carrying 
you  away  from  your  ordinary  occu- 
pations. In  some  houses— happily 
they  are  not  many— the  lady  of  the 
house  never  appears  till  luncheon 
time,  and  when  there  is  no  one  to 
take  the  lead  people  are  apt  to  idle 
away  their  time.  But  at  the 
Manor  House  Mrs.  Herbert  knew 
how  to  leave  her  visitors  to  amuse 
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themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
suggest  and  provide  amusement 
and  interest  for  her  guests. 

'  Do  von  know  the  Gerards,  Mrs. 

D ?T  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  the  third 

day  at  breakfast  '  They  are  coming 
here  to-morrow.' 

'The  Gorards?  Oh,  I  am  bo 
glad  I  That  is  the  fellow  that  was 
in  the  Crimea  that  did  such  won- 
derful things.    Is  he  married  ?' 

'  Yes.  Hie  married  Sir  Harry 
Vernon's  only  daughter.  I  believe 
she  fell  in  love  with  him  before  she 
ever  saw  him.  It  was  a  good 
match  for  him,  for  he  was  poor,  and 
had  nothing  but  his  red  coat  and 

pay.' 

'  I  am  glad  I  shall  see  him.  He 
is  a  hero  of  mine,  though  I  know 
nothing  of  him  but  common  report 
But  he  must  be  a  plucky  fellow.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  have  another  treat 
for  you— Archibald  Ainslie  and  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  old  Tunnel.' 

'What!  that  sour  old  Mow, 
whose  temper  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  ?' 

'You  are  hard  upon  him,  my 
boy/  said  Mrs.  Herbert.  '  He  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  men  going.  I 
know  no  one  who  is  better  company, 
and  few  who  are  as  good.  You 
cannot  remember  him.' 

'  Oh  yes,  indeed  I  do.  I  remem- 
ber how  angry  he  was  with  me 
because  I  gave  him  a  good  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand.' 

'  Poor  man !'  said  Mrs.  Herbert 
*  You  know  I  always  was  obliged  to 
take  off  all  my  rings  before  I  shook 
hands  with  you.  Your  "  shake,"  as 
you  call  it,  was  torture.  To  him  it 
must  have  been  agony  with  his 
swollen  joints.' 

Tbe  morrow  came,  and  brought 
the  Gerards,  the  Ainslies,  and  Mr. 
Tuffhel;    and  a   pleasauter   party 

rarely  met.    Mrs.  D was  full  of 

fun  and  anecdote,  and  Mr.  Tuffhel 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  out; 

and  between  him  and  Mrs.  D it 

was  a  contest  of  wit  'Young 
Gerard/  as  he  was  still  called, 
though  he  was  between  thirty  and 
forty,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Mr.  Tuffhel.  No  one  would  have 
supposed,  from  his  unostentatious 
simplicity,  that  he  was  a  man  who 
had  earned  more  laurels  than  any 


man  of  his  time— that  he  was  a  Vic- 
toria Gross  man,  and  had  every 
decoration  which  a  man  could 
have. 

'  I  say,  mother/  said  Arthur  .to 
Mrs.  D— — ,  'what  a  contrast  be- 
tween Gerard  and  young  Fausset! 
You  might  suppose  that  Fausset 
was  the  hero,  ana  not  Gerard.' 

'  My  dear  boy,  and  so  he  is— at 
least  in  his  own  estimation/ 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the 
discussion  turned  upon  the  old 
saying  that  '  No  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet  de  chambre.'  It  arose  from 
a  remark  of  Mrs.  Herbert's  that  one 
is  always  disappointed  with  one's 
hero—be  he  poet,  painter,  or  philo- 
sopher. 

Mr.  Tuffhel  argued  that  it  was 
one  of  those  proverbs  which  are 
without  depth— that  catch  the  ear 
and  arrest  the  attention,  but  are 
shallow  and  plausible,  but  utterly 
untrue. 

Mr.  Herbert  said  that  it  was  true, 
but  that  the  blame  lay  with  those 
who  created  for  themselves  an  ideal 
hero,  and  invested  him  with  per- 
fections of  which  no  mortal  is  ca- 
pable. 

Mrs.  D sided  with  Mr.  Tuff- 

nel,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted 
the  truth  that  people  often  invest 
their  heroes  with  qualities  which  do 
not  exist  She  contended  that  there 
was  a  wide  distinction  between  that 
false  creation  and  the  fact  that  no 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  intimate 
friend— or,  as  the  saying  is,  to  his 
valet  de  chambre. 

'  I  know,'  said  Mrs.  D , '  that 

some  ladies  say  that  their  maids  are 
the  best  persons  to  call  in  to  give 
evidence  of  their  temper  and  dis- 
position. Of  temper  it  may  be  true, 
because  I  have  heard  that  some 
ladies  exhibit  an  amount  of  arro- 
gance, impatience,  and  ill-temper 
which  is  inconceivable  and  quite 
incompatible  with  the  suave  and 
pleasant  manners  for  whioh  they 
are  conspicuous  in  society.    A  hair- 

Sin  put  in  the  wrong  way,  or  the 
air  itself  brushed  without  the 
customary  gentleness,  or  the  wrong 
collars  or  cuffs  put  on,  or  the  wrong 
gown  laid  out,  or  the  wrong  apron 
offered,  will  provoke  the  petty 
violence   which   some   fine    ladies 
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reserve  only  for  tbeir  dependants. 
It  is  true  enough,  I  dare  say,  that 
a  valet  may  be  able  to  affirm 
whether  his  master  is  good-tem- 
pered or  otherwise,  sick  or  sorry; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  quali- 
ties which  constitute  a  man  a  hero 
grow  less  as  our  intimacy  with  him 
becomes  closer.  Those  points  with 
which  we  may  have  invested  him 
it  is  quite  possible  will  vanish  on 
a  nearer  view,  but  the  question  is 
whether  they  were  in  any  way 
essential  to  or  formed  any  part  of 
his  heroic  character.  What  do  you 
say,  Colonel  Gerard?  You  must 
have  seen  some  heroes  in  your  day. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  ask  Mrs.  Gerard 
for  her  opinion;  only  so  long  as 
you  are  by  we  should  have  to  take 
her  word  cum  grano,  as  Arthur 
says.' 

This  graceful  tribute  to  Colonel 
Gerard's  reputation  made  him  look 
very  grave,  as  he  replied — 

'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  on  both  sides. 
Stay,'  he  added,  as  he  saw  Mrs. 

D :'s  gesture  of  impatience  at  his 

very  commonplace  remark.  '  What 
I  mean  is  that  while  I  hate  and  de- 
test the  proverb  which  would  go  far 
to  flJsen chanter  one  of  everything 
and  everybody,  I  do  believe  that 
many  an  heroic  act  which  has  be- 
come almost  a  household  story 
among  us  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 
its  beauty  and  merit  if  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it  were 
equally  well  known.  The  fact  is 
that  good  and  bad  are  so  blended 
together  in  this  life  that  I  do  not 
believe  any  actio u  to  be  purely 
great,  any  more  than  I  believe  every 
motive  to  be  purely  good.' 

'  My  dear  Gerard/  said  Mr.  Tuff- 
nel, '  you  are  such  a  moralist  that 
you  quite  overpower  me.  Pray  let 
us  turn  our  thoughts  to  some  other 

subject  not  so  profound.  Mrs.  1) , 

what  do  you  say  to  an  adjournment 
into  the  garden?  We  will  not  allow 
Colonel  Gerard  to  form  one  of  our 
party,  for  fear  he  should  begin  to 
preach  us  a  sermon  on  flowers.' 

'Come,  that  is  too  bad  of  you, 
Mr.  Tuffnel,'  said  Colonel  Gerard, 
with  a  bright,  good-humoured  smile : 
'  but  as  you  have  given  me  leave  of 
absence  I  will  go  and  carry  off  my 


young   friend    here,'   pointing    to 

Arthur  D .    '  I  promised  to  givo 

him  a  lesson  how  to  manage  his 
coracle.' 

'  Well,  be  it  so.  Only  make  your 
bow  to  your  commander-in-chief, 
else  some  one  will  fetch  yon 
back.' 

Mrs.  Gerard  laughed  as  Mr.  Tuff- 
nel good-humouredly  called  her  her 
husband's  commander-in-chief.  She 
worshipped  her  husband.  The  very 
'shadow  of  his  shoe-tie'  was  hal- 
lowed in  her  eyes ;  and  few  would 
blame  her,  for  he  was  a  noble- 
hearted  fellow,  and  both  she  and 
Mr.  Tuffnel  knew  what  was  in  his 
mind  when  he  said  '  no  action,  how- 
ever heroic,  was  purely  great.' 

While  Mr.  Tuffnel  and  Mrs.  D 

were  sauntering  in  the  garden  he 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  his 
friend  Colonel  Gerard.  'Oh,  he 
seems  a  pleasant  man  enough/  said 
she.  '  He  has  used  his  eyes  to  some 
purpose,  I  dare  say.  He  looks  like 
a  man  of  observation.' 

'  Quite  so.  He  is  as  brave  as  a  lion, 
with  a  heart  as  soft  and  kind  as  a 
woman's.' 

'  He  appears  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  yours.' 

'You  are  right.  I  have  known 
him  from  his  boyhood,  and  have 
watched  him  as  he  grew  up  amongst 
us.  He  is  one  of  our  "  lions,"  and 
I  think  I  can  make  you  esteem  him 
almost  as  much  as  I  do.' 

'  Then  you  have  something  to  tell 
me  about  him?' 

'  Yes,  if  you  like  to  hear  it.  But 
let  ns  find  a  seat  in  some  shady 
nook  out  of  the  reach  of  inter- 
ruption.' 

They  soon  found  a  corner  secluded 
enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Tuffnel,  who 
at  once  began  his  story. 

'  The  hero  of  my  tale  was  rather 
a  delicate  lad,  with  a  highly  nervous 
temperament.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow. 
She  idolized  him,  and,  perhaps, 
spoilt  him.  At  all  events,  we  used 
to  tell  her  she  did.  When  he  was 
eighteen  he  was  almost  as  tall  as  he 
is  now,  and  had,  apparently,  out- 
grown the  delicacy  of  his  earlier 
years.  In  spite  of  his  mother's  re- 
monstrances he  entered  the  army, 
and  when  the  Crimean  war  broke  out 
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his  regiment  was  one  of  the  first 
•ordered  out  He  came  down  horo 
to  take  leave  of  his  mother  and 
friends,  and  then  left  his  country. 
He  used  to  write  home  as  often  as 
he  could,  but  he  had  not  many  op- 
portunities, and  his  poor  mother 
seemed  to  waste  away,  under  our 
eyes,  with  anxiety  for  her  soldier 
lad.  I  dare  say  you  remember  how 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment 
of  expectation  when  the  news  came 
that  a  battle  was  imminent.  No 
one  felt  this  more  than  poor  Mrs. 
Gerard.  She  seemed  to  be  possessed 
by  a  spirit  of  unrest  She  could 
not  sit  still.  She  was  always  walk- 
ing about,  and  principally  on  the 
high  road  towards  Monmouth.  The 
servants  said  they  thought  the 
walked  about  the  house  all  night 
long.  At  last  the  news  came  of  a 
fierce  battle  having  been  fought, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  the  number 
of  killed  on  both  sides  was  immense. 
Then  came  that  dreadful  interval  of 
fiuspenso  when  every  one  feared 
and  hoped.  Then  came  the  list  of 
the  casualties.  I  can  well  remem- 
ber Mrs.  Gerard's  coming  to  me 
and  asking  me  what  I  had  heard, 
and  whether  I  thought  she  might 
hear  more  if  she  went  to  Mon- 
mouth. To  relieve  her  aching  heart 
I  sent  into  Monmouth  and  obtained 
all  the  intelligence  that  was  to  be 
got  "Thank  God!"  was  her  fer- 
Tent  exclamation  as  her  son's  name 
did  not  appear  among  the  slain  and 
wounded,  and  still  greater  was  her 
thankfulness  when  she  found  his 
name  honourably  mentioned.  From 
that  moment  his  name  appeared 
in  every  report  conspicuous  among 
the  brave  for  his  bravery.  When 
she  received  a  letter  from  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment  to  tell  her 
of  her  son's  safety  and  of  the  honour- 
able distinction  he  hod  obtained  by 
his  courage  and  conduct,  her  heart 
was  full  to  overflowing,  and  she 
longed  to  fold  him  once  more  in 
her  arms  and  bless  him.  When 
the  war  was  over  and  peace  was 
made  the  army  returned,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  leave  his  regiment 
the  youthful  captain  returned  here 
and  rested  among  us  after  having 
earned  his  laurels.  You  may  sup- 
pose we  all  made  a  great  fues  with 
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him;  and  if  you  could  have  seen 
the  modest  manner  in  which  he 
received  our  homage  you  would 
have  been  as  much  struck  with  it  as 
we  were.  He  never  would  allow 
that  he  had  done  anything  great 
He  treated  it  all  very  lightly,  not 
with  the  lightness  of  conceit  but  as 
if  he  considered  he  had  met  with 
more  honour  than  was  his  due,  and 
as  if  what  he  had  done  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  From  his 
mother  I  learned  his  own  account 
He  said  that,  when  the  first  gun 
was  fired  and  the  attack  began,  he 
moved  on  like  the  rest — very  much 
like  an  automaton— till  he  saw  men 
fell  around  him.  Then  a  sudden 
nervous  panic  took  possession  of 
him,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  turn 
back,  when  a  strong  arm  laid  hold 
of  him  and  pressed  him  forward, 
while  a  voice  spoke  to  him  in 
strong  Scotch  accent,  "  For'ard,  my 
lad!  For'ard!"  Thus  impelled,  he 
went  forward,  urging  the  men  on 
till  the  slaughter  became  greater, 
and  again  the  same  impulse  seized 
him.  But  no  sooner  aid  he  hesi- 
tate, even  for  a  brief  moment,  to 
press  onward,  than  he  heard  the 
.same  words  in  the  same  strong 
Scotch  accent,  "  For'ard,  my  lad ! 
for'ard!"  and  the  same  iron  grasp 
pressing  him  forward.  After  pur- 
suing his  way  he  came  immediately 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  beheld 
the  dead  and  dying  at  his  feet  and 
the  men  falling  around  him.  For 
a  third  time  this  impulse  seized 
him,  and,  almost  instantaneously, 
the  brawny  hand  was  on  his 
shoulder,  and  in  the  same  strong 
Scotch  accent  he  was  addressed, 
"For'ard,  my  lad!  For'ard!  Re- 
member your  mither."  At  these 
words  he  rushed  onward  and  be- 
came the  support  and  strength  of 
his  men.  Again  and  again  he  ral- 
lied them  till  they  reached  the 
heights,  where,  amid  the  cheers 
of  his  followers,  he  planted  the 
standard.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  war  he  was  foremost  in  danger, 
urging  on  others  by  his  noble  ex- 
ample, till  his  conduct  was  again 
and  again  reported  to  those  in  au- 
thority, and  his  name  became  a  by- 
word of  all  that  was  brave  and 
honourable.  When  he  related  his 
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story  to  his  mother  he  told  her  that 
she  must  never  again  speak  of  him 
as  a  hero,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  Scotch  sergeant  he  might  have 
been  a  byword  of  reproach/ 

There  was  a  silence  of  some 
minutes   after    Mr.    Tuffnel    had 

finished  speaking,  when  Mrs.  D 

said— 

'Thank  you  for  a  very  pretty 
story.  So  this  is  your  hero  ?' 
•  ^Yee/  said  Mr.  Tuffnel;  'and  I 
think  him  a  greater  hero  for  having 
told  this  story  of  himself  to  her 
whose  praise  he  loved  better  than 
anything  else.  It  was  only  a  really 
brave  man  that  could  afford  to  be  so 
honest,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
shown  himself  morally  as  well  as 
physically  brave.* 

'I  agree  with  you.  And  what 
became  of  his  mother  ? 

'She  died  not  long  ago.  She 
lived  to  see  him  married,  and  then, 
saying  that  her  work  was  done, 
passed  out  of  this  life  as  noiselessly 
and  quietly  as  she  had  lived  in  it. 
She  was  a  great  favourite  with  us 
all.  As  for  her  son,  he  is  like  an 
enfant  de  famiUe  in  every  house  in 
the  neighbourhood/ 

'  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  heard 
this  story.  I  shall  be  quite  afraid 
of  him  in  future.  How  he  must 
hate  all  pretension  !' 

'  Yes,  I  think  he  dislikes  humbug 
more  than  anybody  I  know.  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  seems  really  to 
provoke  him/ 

'  We  have  just  come  from  the  very 
abode  of  pretension.  I  should  like 
to  find  myself  there  with  him  some 
day/ 

'  He  would  not  stay  long  nor  go 
there  a  second  time/  said  Mr. 
Tuffnel. 

Mrs.  D and  Mr.  Tuffnel  left 

their  bower  and  joined  the  '  kettle- 
drum' under  the  Spanish  chestnuts, 
where  they  found  the  Ainslies  and 
Mrs.  Gerard  and  their  kind  hostess 
enjoying  the  five  o'clock  tea,  which 
has  universally  become  such  an 
institution  that  men  young  and  old 
have  taken  to  it 

'Where  have  you  been  hiding 
yourselves  ?'  paid  Mrs.  Herbert,  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  D and  Mr.  Tuff- 
nel as  they  approached  the  tea- 
table. 


'We  took  shelter  from  the  sun, 
and  Mr.  Tuffnel  has  been  making 
himself  so  agreeable  that  I  really 
had  no  notion  that  it  was  so  late. 
I  suppose  Colonel  Gerard  and 
Arthur  have  not  returned  yet?'  she 
said,  addressing  Mrs.  Gerard. 

'Now,  my  dear/  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert, '  I  declare  you  mothers  are  all 
alike/ 

'What  do  you  mean?  I  only 
asked  if  Arthur  had  returned.' 

'  I  know  it.  You  are  like  a  hen 
with  a  brood  of  young  ducks. 
Because  you  mothers  cannot  accom- 
pany your  sons  in  all  their  expedi- 
tions, you  are  quite  nervous  about 
them  till  they  return  when  they 
have  ventured  out  of  your  sight.' 

'What  an  onslaught  you  have 
made  upon  me  for  a  very  innocent 
remark/  said  Mrs.  D ,  laughing. 

'You  will  have  some  tea,  Mr. 
Tuffnel,  won't  you  ?'  said  Mrs.  Her- 
bert. 

•  Yes,  certainly,  by  all  means,  if 
you  will  insure  me  against  earwigs 
and  gnats.  I  cannot  think  why  you 
have  it  out  here/ 

'  Surely  it  is  much  nicer  alfresco 
this  hot  weather.  Look  at  Miss 
Ainslie.  She  is  enjoying  it/  (Mips 
Ainslie  was  lying  on  the  grass,  with 
an  empty  teacup  by  her  side.) 

'I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Miss  Ainslie's  enjoyment  of  it. 
Everything  comes  right  to  the 
young.  But  real  1  y  1  do  cord fall y  dis- 
like everything  that  approximates  to 
a    pic-nio.      You  don't  like  those 

abominations,  Mrs.  D ,  do  you  ? 

I  know  Mrs.  Herbert  does  not  in 
her  heart,  though  every  now  and 
then  she  most  good-naturedly 
sacrifices  herself  for  the  good  of  the 
young  people/ 

'  Ah !  y ou  think  to  get  me  on  your 
side,  Mr.  Tuffnel,  by  a  little  pleasant 
flattery.  I  believe  that  to  be  your 
opinion  of  womankind  in  general/ 
said  Mrs.  Herbert 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Why,  that  you  think  we  are  so 
open  to  flattery  that  a  few  civil 
words  will  disarm  all  our  opposition, 
and  make  us  surrender  at  discre- 
tion/ 

'Nonsense,  Mrs.  Herbert  You 
know  I  don't  think  anything  of  the 
sort  But  to  go  back  to  our  starting- 
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point  You  do  hate  pic-nics,  don't 
yon?' 

'Hate  them!  That  is  a  strong 
word.  I  don't  know  that  I  hate 
anything  that  is  so  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  yet  affords  so  mnch  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  to  so  many.' 

'I  quite  sympathize  with  you, 
Mr.  Tuffhel,  if  that  is  any  consola- 
tion to  you/  said  Mrs.  D ;  '  I 

have  a  righteous  or  an  unrighteous 
horror  of  them.  I  hate  having  to 
sit  down  on  damp  grass,  or  ground 
covered  with  ants  and  other  restless 
creatures,  and  then  to  have  every- 
thing in  a  scramble,  and  all  manner 
of  insects  crawling  or  flying  into 
one's  food.  I  never  can  understand 
why  people  who  have  comfortable 
houses  well  filled  with  tables  and 
chairs  should  go  out  of  their  way  to 
make  themselves  uncomfortable, 
and  then  try  to  persuade  themselves 
and  their  friends  that  it  is  for  plea- 
sure.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  D .    I  owe 

you  one  for  that.  But  here  comes 
your  son,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  even  a  ducking.' 

'  Tea,  gentlemen,  tea  ?'  said  Mrs. 
Herbert 

'By  all  means/  said  Colonel 
Gerard ;  •  I  am  half  dead  with  thirst 
I  do  not  know  what  my  friend  says. 
He  must  answer  for  himself/ 

'Are  you  speaking  of  Arthur?' 

said  Mrs.  D .     'I  will  answer 

for  him.  No  washerwoman  was 
ever  more  devoted  to  tea  than  he 
is.' 

Arthur  D soon  proved  the 

truth  of  his  mother's  words  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  declared  that  she  had 
not  a  drop  of  tea  left, '  come  who 
may.' 

There,  on  the  green  sward,  be- 
neath the  chestnut  trees,  which  Mrs. 
Herbert  called  her  '  green  drawing- 
room/  the  whole  party  were  col- 
lected, and  conversation  became 
general,  till,  when  the  sun  had  gone 


off  the  croquet  ground,  it  was  voted, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  TuffnePs  protest 
and  objections,  that  they  should 
have  a  match  at  croquet. 

Colonel  Gerard  and  Miss  Ainslie, 
Arthur  D— —  and  Mrs.  Gerard,  Mr. 
Ainslie  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  played  in 

right  earnest,  while  Mrs.  D and 

Mr.  Tuffhel  looked  on  in  a  state  of 
complacent  superiority,  till  the  dress- 
ing bell  rang,  and  brought  them 
all  into  the  house. 

After  dinner  some  of  them  saun- 
tered in  the  garden,  and  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  spoke  of  things  and 
events  which  they  would  not  have 
discussed  in  the  broad  daylight. 

Why  is  it  that  it  so  often  happens 
that  in  the  moonlight,  or  in  the 
twilight,  or  in  the  shades  of  the 
evening,  people  can  stir  up  and  lay 
bare  the  depths  of  their  hearts? 
They  who  are  ordinarily  so  reserved, 
and  so  resent  the  slightest  approach 
to  intimacy  as  an  unwarrantable  in- 
terference or  impertinence,  expand, 
and  bocome  both  demonstrative  and 
communicative  in  the  absence  of 
light?  Is  it  that  neither  their  own 
expression  nor  that  of  others  is  per- 
ceptible, and  that  nothing  betrays 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  while  its 
depths  are  being  stirred?  What- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  the  fact 
is  indisputable,  that  people  grow 
friendly  and  communicative  under 
the  mild  influence  of  Hesperus. 

Mrs.  D and  her  son  prolonged 

their  stay  at  the  old  Manor  House 
beyond  their  original  time,  hecuise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  were  so  kind, 
and  made  them  feel  at  home ;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  their  leaving, 
it  was  with  real  regret  that  they  did 
so,  for  '  the  old  Manor '  was  one  of 
those  places  in  which  hospitality  and 
cordiality  are  united ;  where  there 
is  an  absence  of  all  pretension  and 
affectation,  and  where  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  '  live  and  let  live '  is  acted 
upon  without  reserve. 
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THE  LONG  STORY. 
(Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.) 

THE  shadows  of  the  little  wood 
Closed  round  us  in  the  burning  noon, 
The  lucent  shadows  of  the  leaves, 
Yet  tender  with  the  green  of  June. 

And  there,  while  in  a  happy  dream, 

We  wandered  inward  from  the  sun, 
Winding  and  turning  at  our  will, 

The  famous  story  was  begun. 

A  story  prodigal  of  love, 

Of  youth,  and  beauty  born  of  youth ; 
Of  sorrow  tempered  by  romance, 

And  trial  glorified  by  truth. 

Long,  long  ago  it  all  had  chanced, — 

Or  was  it  haply  passing  then? 
It  might  be  true  of  any  time 

Since  women  were  beloved  of  men. 

I  listened,  yet  I  did  not  heed ; 

A  rippling  voice  was  all  I  heard, 
That,  softly  cadenced,  had  for  me 

The  music  of  a  singing  bird. 

The  tale  went  on,  the  voice  I  heard, 

Yet  all  that  I  recall  is  this,-— 
That  earnest  face,  those  dreamy  eyes, 

The  little  mouth  too  sweet  to  kiss. 

The  tale  went  on,  with  many  a  pause, 

With  frequent  outbursts  of  delight, 
As  breaks  and  openings  of  the  wood 

Its  hidden  beauties  gave  to  sight. 

A  pheasant  gleamed  across  our  path, 

A  squirrel  shot  a  sudden  turn, 
And  now  the  cuckoo  sang,  and  now 

We  waded  coolest  breadths  of  fern. 

The  little  wood  was  long  to  cross ; 

Its  winding  paths  were  hard  to  find ; 
And  hours  had  fled  ere  we  emerged, 

And  left  its  pleasant  gloom  behind. 

And  then  beside  the  rustic  fence, 
Whence  spread  the  meadows  many  a  mile, 

We  lingered  idly  hand  in  hand, — 
And  p'raps  the  tale  went  on  the  while. 

The  evening  shadows  lengthened  out ; 

The  heavy  rooks  winged  home  to  nest ; 
The  little  wood  was  fringed  with  light 

Against  the  fiercely  flaming  west. 

The  sun  set  in  a  fleecy  haze, 

Through  bars  of  crimson  and  of  gold, 
The  sky  grew  cool,  the  stars  came  out, 

And  yet  the  story  was  not  told ! 

Wiltiam  Sawter. 
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HOW  VIOLET  GOT  A  BEAU. 
CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  VALLEY. 


DEAR  little  Violet !  They  must 
bare  known  the  colour  of  her 
^yes  before  they  chose  her  name. 
Poor  little  Violet !  Her  mother  had 
died  years  before  we  knew  ber; 
then  there  came  a  stepmother,  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  stepmothers, 
strict  and  exacting,  caring  much  for 
ber  own  sods,  and  little  for  the 
lonely  daughter  of  her  new  home. 
Second  mammas,  in  these  days,  if 
we  are  to  believe  modern  fiction, 
exceed  in  love  and  tenderness  all 
other  women ;  but  Mrs.  Ashley  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  part  of  this 
world's  history.  She  had  no  soft 
place  in  her  heart  for  that  tender, 
violet-eyed,  motherless  child;  per- 
haps even  a  twinge  of  jealousy  be- 
cause Mr.  Ashley  loved  her  so  well. 

Mr.  Ashley,  in  time,  learned  to 
repress  his  feelings,  knowing  that,  if 
noted,  they  only  brought  trouble 
upon  his  darling.  He  was  naturally 
of  a  reserved,  peace-loving  disposi- 
tion, and  eventually  schooled  him- 
self into  perfect  quiescence.  Thus 
there  arose  a  barrier  between  him 
and  his  lone  child,  too.  All  this 
ended  by  her  throwing  her  littlo 
foolish  love-burdened  heart,  at  the 
feet  of  a  certain  penniless  young 
German,  who  gave  daily  lessons  to 
her  stepbrothers  and  herself.  Mr. 
Otto  behaved  honourably;  be  liked 
the  child  well  enough,  and  he  found 
out  her  queer  little  secret  one  day 
quite  by  chance.  She  had  written 
no  end  of  poems  about  it  and  him. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his 
discovery,  Otto  imparted  it  to  her 
lather.  Then  Mr.  Ashley  came  to 
ns  for  help. 

Will  and  I  had  a  private  consul- 
tation; then  I  drove  over  to  Harley 
Street,  and  brought  Violet  away  to 
our  cosy  home.  She  was  a  sweet 
little  soul,  but  half  frightened  and 
quite  at  a  loss  in  her  new  surround- 
ings. I  had  seen  her  now  and  then, 
bat  knew  nothing  of  her ;  my  visits 
to  Harley  Street  were  of  the  most 
Friendship  there  was  only 


between  the  gentlemen  of  the  fami- 
lies. Will  and  Mr.  Ashley  had  been 
schoolfellows  once  upon  a  time. 
Violet  sat  in  the  phaeton  beside  me, 
very  grave  and  silent 

'  Do  you  like  driving?'  I  asked, 
whipping  my  ponies  well  together. 
We  were  out  on  the  high  road  now, 
speeding  homewards. 

'  Yes,  thank  you,  I  like  it  very 
much/  she  said,  demurely. 

'This  sort  of  talk  won't  do/  I 
thought ;  '  we  must  come  to  a  better 
understanding,  in  some  way.  I 
must  win  her  confidence :  after  that 
we  shall  get  on.'  So  I  turned  and 
looked  into  her  pretty  face. 

'  Violet  I'  I  6aid,'have  you  ever 
thought  anything  at  all  about  me  ?' 

'  Yes— often,  because  I  liked  you.' 

'  That  was  kind.  If  you  thought 
about  me,  and  like  me,  did  you  ever 
pity  me?' 

'  Pity  you,  Mrs.  Bell !  No,  "cer- 
tainly not.    Why  ever  should  I  ?' 

She  was  puzzled  and  somewhat 
interested.  1  did  not  answer,  and 
presently  she  spoke  her  thoughts- 
aloud. 

'  You  havo  carriages  and  horses, 
and  a  beautiful  house,  and  you  can 
do  just  whatever  you  like,  and— and 
— you  have  a  husband  who  is  good' 
to  you,  and  whom  yon  love— why 
ever  should  I  pity  you?' 

'  You  seem  quite  sure  about  my 
loving  my  husband.' 

'Of  course  you  do — any  one  can 
see  that ;  besides,  he  is  so  nice,  you 
know,  you  couldn't  help  it.' 

The  little  maid  was  getting  quite 
cheerful  now,  and  spoke  in  a  chirpy 
pert  way  that  I  thought  deb'ghtful. 

1  Well,'  I  said, ' that  being  settled 
.  between  us,  and  granting  all  your 
ideas  of  my  possessions  to  be  correct, 
I  think  you  would  pity  me  if  you 
knew  how  I  have  wished  for  some- 
thing for  years  and  years,  and  it  has 
been  denied  to  me.' 

Violet  said  '01'  and  she  made 
her  eyes  and  her  little  mouth  quite 
round' to  suit  the  letter  and  tho 
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astonishment  it  conveyed.  We  were 
crossing  the  bridge  now,  and  one  of 
the  pouies  was  troublesome,  so  a 
little  time  went  by  before  I  asked — 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  have  wanted 
so  long,  my  dear  ?' 

'  1  think  so.  Some  one  to  call  you 
mainuia,  and  to  be  your  own,  own, 
own  pet,  and  Mr.  Bell's,  too.  Is 
that  what  you  mean  ?' 

*  Yes.  Now  you  know  my  trouble. 
I  know  yours,  too,  Violet,  and  am 
sorry  for  you,  and  I  think  we  can 
do  one  another  good.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me. 
Do  you  know  what  we  are  going  to 
<?o  together?' 

'  To  read,  and  work,  and  drive,  do 
you  mean  ?' 

'  Something  nicer  than  that.  To 
travel.' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Bell !  and  am  I  to  go 
too?' 

'  Yes,  indeed.  Tou  are  going  to 
be  our  great  pet,  I  can  see,  and  shall 
do  anything  and  everything  you 
like.  This  day  week  we  are  going 
abroad  together ;  your  papa  knows 
all  about  it,  and  is  quite  willing.' 

Tbat  day  week,  accordingly,  saw 
us  leave  London;  and  after  a 
glimpse  at  Paris,  very  hot  and 
du&ty,  but  not  the  less  amazing  to 
our  little  protigee,  we  went  on  to 
Spa.  It  was  very  early,  long  before 
the  Spa  season,  when  we  first  ar- 
rived ;  but  we  purposed  spending 
three  or  four  months  there,  and 
found  June  sunshine  sweet  and 
pleasant  Nor  was  there  any  heat 
to  complain  of  in  the  long  mid- 
summer days  that  we  spent  in  the 
woods  there  abounding. 

What  a  sweet  little  nest  is  that 
Spa!  What  delightful  walks,  and 
rides,  and  drives  1  What  glorious 
breeze  and  view  from  the  heights, 
and  what  pleasant  winding  paths 
up  to  them!  How  pretty,  too,  is 
the  one  gaily  busy  street  and  the 
glorious  avenue  into  which  it 
spreads,  when  its  attractions  are  at 
an  end!  Its  principal  feature  is 
the  '  He>loute'  (now  superseded  by 
a  far  handsomer  building  further 
down).  Opposite  that  centre  of  at- 
traction, cunningly  placed  indeed 
for  him  who  has  won,  or  for  those 
desirous  to  lose,  crowd  the  shops 
of  bunker,  tobacconist,  hairdresser, 


ladies'  fashions,  jeweller,  and,  spe- 
cially tempting,  the  repositories  for 
stained  and  painted  wood  articles 
peculiar  to  the  place.  Thus  the 
fortunate  winner,  sauntering  out  ot 
the  Rooms,  is  tempted  in  every 
possible  way  to  invest  a  portion  of 
his  hoard;  while  the  banker  will, 
for  a  consideration,  change  any  kind 
of  money  under  the  sun  into  five- 
franc  pieces,  to  enable  any  unfortu- 
nate speculator  to  go  and  try  again. 
One  end  of  the  queer  little  street 
leads  into  the  much-Rought  avenue, 
as  I  have  *aid ;  the  other  opens  upon 
the  miniature  market-place  and 
town  hall. 

Violet  was  very  much  amused  by 
the  men  in  big  blouses  who  stand  in 
the  square  from  morning  till  night. 
Some  are  guides,  others  possess 
carriages  or  saddle-horses,  at  ser- 
vice of  excursionists ;  others,  again, 
simply  stand  there  looking  on, 
smoking  long  pipes,  and  making 
slow  observations  upon  all  going 
on  around  them.  Violet's  naive  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  and  de- 
light were  a  kind  of  'continual 
feast'  to  Will  and  me ;  and  the  child 
soon  became  quite  familiar  and  at 
her  ease  with  us  two  old  people. 
We  must  have  seemed  so  very,  very 
ancient  to  her!  We  were  staying  at 
the  Hdtel  d' Orange,  and  had  spent 
a  very  quiet,  happy  month,  when 
some  friends  arrived,  whose  coming 
brought  about  various  little  adven- 
tures that  have  led  me  into  this 
telling  of  Violet's  proceedings.  She 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  Mr. 
Otto,  and  in  confidential  moments 
would  tell  me  of  his  perfection  and 
her  admiration. 

'  Oh !  I  did  like  him  so  very,  very 
much,'  she  said  one  day ;  '  so  would 
you,  if  you  knew  him.  He  is  very 
handsome,  you  know,  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  such  a  beautiful  mous- 
tache 1  Then  he  used  to  be  so 
patient  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  did 
love  to  hear  him  talk.  At  last  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  him, 
— I  used  to  cry  and  feel  so  wretched. 
At  least  not  really  wretched,  you 
know,  but  such  a  nice,  new,  strange 
feeling.  You  know  I  have  read  all 
about  being  in  love.  And  when  he 
came  it  used  to  make  me  start,  and 
when  he  touched   me  I   used  to 
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tremble.  Bat  now  it  is  all  over, 
quite  over.  He  laughed  at  me !  It 
was  very  cruel.  Tou  know  he  found 
my  book  of  verses,  and  Otto  was  so 
difficult  to  rhyme  to.  Ah!  Mrs. 
Bell,  I  never  could  have  stayed  on 
at  home,  and  I  am  so  thankful  you 
took  me  away.  I  dreaded  coming 
at  first,  though/ 

We  had  walked  up  to  one  of  the 
famous  wells  to  breakfast— the  Sau- 
viniere,  that  boasts  of  a  greater  at- 
traction than  its  mineral  spring. 
We  had  taken  our  meal  out  under 
the  fine  old  trees,  and  found  the 
ootelettes  and  omelettes  well  deserv- 
ing of  their  wide-spread  fame.  My 
old  gentleman  had  walked  away 
with  his  cigar,  and  we  two  were 
still  sitting  in  lazy  enjoyment,  very 
cosy  and  confidential.  There  now 
drove  up  to  the  inn-door  a  queer  old 
rumbly-tumbly  chariot,  drawn  by 
two  small  Spa  hordes,  belonging 
decidedly  to  the  aboriginal  species 
common  there.  I  looked  on  in  the 
contented,  apathetic  way  in  which 
people  resting  at  ease  generally 
watch  the  movements  of  active  tra- 
vellers. 

Out  of  the  nondescript  vehicle 
sprang  briskly  a  bright- faced,  laugh- 
ing youth,  with  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  thickly  curling  hair,  which  I 
noticed  all  the  more  because  in 
jumping  he  lost  his  hat  Him  fol- 
lowed, more  soberly;  a  somewhat 
older  man,  who  impressed  me  by 
his  composed  manner. 

'He  looks  like  the  light-haired 
one's  schoolmaster,*  whispered  Violet 

The  merry  youth  ran  after  his 
bat,  and  the  other  stepped  back  to 
the  chaise,  and  held  out  both  hands 
to  help  a  lady  in  the  difficult  descent 
She  was  a  very  tall,  broad -shoul- 
dered person  of  middle  age,  and  had 
about  ner  an  air  of  severe  propriety. 
This  expression  went,  into  all  the 
details  of  her  6ad-eoloured  attire; 
her  very  bonnet-strings  were  cut 
into  rigidly-straight  lines  at  the  end, 
and  the  tips  of  her  stiffly-extended 
fingers  were  clothed  in  square-cut 
gloves.  I  do  not  say  that  I  disco- 
vered such  details  in  these  first 
moments,  but  they  came  to  be  so 
associated  in  my  mind  with  Miss 
Prudence  Herbert,  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  her  without  noting  them. 


Last,  bat  by  no  means  least,  there 
came  forth  a  very  imposing  gentle- 
man, with  a  grand  face  and  air,  and 
a  long  silvery  teard.  All  my  apathy 
was  at  an  en<1 :  I  started  to  my  feet 
and  approached  the  strangers.  Cer- 
tainly, there  could  be  no  doubt,  this 
was  our  dear  old  friend  the  General. 
I  had  been  telling  of  him  and  his 
brave  deeds  but  yesterday.  T»en  I 
spoke  of  him  as  though  there  were 
thousands  of  miles  between  us,  now 
he  was  herel  I  had  seen  him  last 
twenty  years  ago,  yet  I  knew  him 
again  instautly.  He  was  a  gallant 
young  captain  then,  and  hud  stood 
in  my  dead  father's  place  when  I 
became  Will's  wife  Then  I  hade 
him  a  long  farewell,  but  I  had  heard 
of  him  ever  since;  first  from  his 
wife;  then  from  mutual  friends; 
once  or  twice  from  himself.  1  met 
him  now  with  outstretched  hands. 
He  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  said  I  looked 
just  as  young  as  when  he  left  homo. 
Then  he  turned,  in  his  courteous 
way,  towards  little  Violet,  who  had 
crept  up  with  her  eyes  full  of 
curious  questions. 

'  And  this  fairy  ?'  said  the  General ; 
'  surely  I  should  have  heard— I  can- 
not have  forgotten  ?' 

'  No,  she  ia  not  ours,'  I  answered, 
cheerfully.  I  saw  our  old  friend 
was  distressed  by  having  pp  .ken. 
his  surmise.  *  But  she  is  a  d*ar  pet, 
and  we  are  taking  care  of  her.' 

'Very  pleasant  care  you  find  it, 
Miss> ,  I  should  say.  And  where  is 
Mr.  Bell?' 

He  came  up  at  the  moment 
Then  there  was  much  introducing. 
Miss  Herbert  was  the  General's 
sister-in-law,  and  had  met  him  at 
Southampton  with  his  younger  tons. 

'Miss  Violet  took  you  lor  your 
brothers  schoolmaster/  I  said,  at 
this  part  of  the  introduction;  on 
which  poor  little  Violet  emulated 
the  deepest-dyed  rose  with  her 
blushes,  and  when  we  were  alone 
scolded  me  well  for  being  so  very, 
very  wicked 

The  elder  had  gone  out  to  his 
father  some  years  before,  and  had 
just  returned  from  Canada  with  him. 
So  these  great  fellows  were  the 
babies  I  had  coowi  and  crowed 
with ;  and  this  fair-haired,  laughing 
Lionel  was  the  chubby  cherub  that 
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had  rivalled  even  Will  in  my  affec- 
tions and  attentions;  and  he  was 
the  elder  after  all !  I  fancied  I  could 
detect  some  of  the  aunt's  schooling 
in  grave  Herbert,  who  was  certainly 
very  solemn  for  his  years.  A  very 
handsome  fellow,  now  that  I  looked 
more  closely  at  him,  and  much  more 
like  his  father  than  my  old  pet, 
Lion.  Whether  from  old  associa- 
tion, or  for  the  sake  of  his  laughing 
face  and  merry  way,  I  don't  know, 
certain  it  is  that  Lion  immediately 
regained  his  hold  on  my  affections, 
and  that  I  was  as  enthusiastic  in  his 
praises  as  Violet  herself,  in  whose 
thoughts  he  quickly  usurped  the 
place  of  Mr.  Otto.  Pray  do  not 
think  that  Violet  was  giddy  or 
heartless ;  far,  far  from  it,  the  little 
soul  was  all  love,  and  had  given  of 
her  tenderness  to  the  very  first  man 
whom  she  could  justly  admire.  It 
was  only  a  child's  feeling  then; 
now,  I  thought,  or  came  to  think 
shortly,  the  woman  was  arising,  and 
the  child  passing  away.  I  said  to 
Will,  when  we  were  alone  after  that 
meeting  at  the  Sauviniere,  that  be- 
tween Lionel  and  Violet  had  arisen 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight ;  Lionel's 
admiration  had  been  so  plainly 
visible  in  his  delighted  face,  and  in 
his  cheery  words,  when  he  took 
Violet's  hand  in  his.  Then  again, 
when  we  all  went  to  the  well,  and 
Violet  had  been  persuaded  to  put 
her  foot  into  the  legendary  hollow 
stone,  and  wish,  it  was  Lion  who 
held  her  hand  to  steady  her;  and 
he  chatted  all  the  time.  He  said 
how  he  wished  that  lie  might  wi6h; 
and  would  not  she  wish  his  wish  for 
him?  'I  must  not  wish  my  wish 
myself,'  he  added ;  '  don't  you  know 
that  we  men  are  not  to  have  any 
extra  chance  of  fulfilment  given  to 
ns,  like  you  of  the  privileged  sex. 
Well,  I  grant  tou  any  and  every 
privilege  under  the  sun  cheerfully.' 

At  this  Violet  put  on  her  little 
pert  pout,  and  replied — 

'  No  doubt  the  saints  won't  give 
men  any  encouragement,  because 
they  are  unreasonable  in  their  de- 
sires, and  don't  deserve  to  have  them 
fulfilled.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  the  reason ; 
but  I  do  know  about  the  strength 
and  good- will  of  my  desires.  Perhaps 


some  day  I  will  tell  you,  and  let 
you  judge  for  yourself.' 

I  can  see  all  the  pretty  picture- 
before  me  still. 

Glimpses  of  Tery  blue  sky  and 
fleecy  floating  cloudlets,  through 
the  rich  foliage  overhead,  fantastic 
shadows  swaying  on  the  sward  be- 
neath, balmy  air  all  about  us.  The 
brave  old  General  opposite,  leaning 
on  his  younger  son's  arm;  Aunt 
Prudence  a  little  further  back,  hold- 
ing the  glass  of  disagreeable  water 
at  stiff  arm's-length,  my  dear  Will 
persuading  her,  in  his  droll  way, 
to  try  its  salutary  effects.  Then — 
between  them  all  and  me,  and  soma 
Bteps  below  us— Violet,  as  lovely  a 
type  of  maidenhood  as  I  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  Her 
arched  brows  raised,  her  sweet  lips 
parted  in  a  smile  of  protest,  her 
long  soft  curls  taken  off  the  smooth 
brow,  and  falling  gracefully  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  trusting  look 
and  hand  given  child-like  to  the 
care  of  her  bright-faced  companion. 
Her  whole  attitude— even  the  soft 
blue  folds  of  her  muslin  dress — 
adding  to  the  inexplicable  charm 
that  an  innocent  girl  has  in  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders.  Of  course  Lionel 
had  his  share  in  the  making  of  the 
pretty  picture.  His  merry  face  and 
strong  figure;  his  tawny— I  was 
going  to  say  mane,  and  it  would  be 
correct— well  then,  his  tawny  manor 
and  beard,  and  the  admiring  interest 
with  which  he  regarded  '  the  child 
of  wishes,'  as  he  talked  his  nonsense, 
—all  these  things  impressed  them- 
selves on  my  mind's  eye,  and  enable 
me  to-day  to  give  you  a  faint  idea* 
of  a  bygone,  but  Tery  brilliant 
reality. 

The  meeting  of  that  morning 
made  a  new  era  in  our  Spa  life. 
Where  we  three  had  formerly 
gone,  there  were  now  mostly  sevea 
of  us,  and  many  happy  days  wa 
spent  together.  As  for  Violet,  what 
with  sunshine,  happiness,  and  love, 
she  was  growing  absolutely  beau- 
tiful :  so  I  saw,  and  needed  not  tba 
constant  telling  of  the  two  old 
gentlemen  whom  I  voted  far  more 
impressionable  than  the  young  ones. 
As  for  the  General,  he  put  himself 
entirely  at  Miss  Violet's  feet,  and 
led  her  away  into  an  enthusiastic 
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flirtation,  which  often  called  for  my 
severest  criticism  as  chaperone. 
Lionel's  admiration  was  evident 
enough;  but  Herbert  seemed  to 
heed  the  child's  loveliness  as  little 
as  Aunt  Prue;  but  then  Herbert 
was  altogether  so  quiet  and  unim- 
pressionable. With  his  godmother. 
Miss  Herbert,  I  had  to  fight  many 
small  battles  about  the  liberty 
granted  to  the  young  people  in  the 
disposal  of  their  time  and  the  choice 
of  their  amusements,  especially  on 
the  occasion  of  a  particularly  nice 
ball.  Lionel  had  entreated  so  for 
Violet's  debut  at  this  entertainment, 
that  I  at  last  yielded. 

*  You  give  way  to  the  young 
people  too  much — for  too  much/ 
said  Aunt  Prue,  severely.  'The 
idea  of  encouraging— I  may  say, 
leading  them  on  to  think  of  nothing 
but  pleasure  appears  to  me  almost 
sinful.  Surely  we  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  on  such  account. 
Life  has  sterner  thoughts  and  duties.' 

'  Bat  we  are  here  for  the  holidays. ' 
'I  greatly  fear,  Mrs.  Bell,  you 
would  have  all  the  days  of  the  year 
devoted  to  dances  and  junketing*, 
and  leave  none  for  sober  works.  I 
cannot  but  say  that  the  idea  of  this 
ball  is  extremely  distasteful  to  me, 
and  I  misdoubt  me  much  that  the 
effect  of  such  dissipation  will  not 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
youthful  minds  of  which  we  have 
undertaken  the  charge.9 

*  I  am  so  sorry  you  don't  approve. 
We  must  not  disappoint  them  now ; 
Violet  and  Lion  have  quite  set  their 
hearts  upon  it' 

*  There,  my  dear  madam,  you  put 
my  worst  fears  into  words.  As  for 
my  beloved  Herbert,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly exert  my  influence  in  with- 
holding him  from  these  thoughtless 
pastimes.' 

And  so  on,  and  on.  My  bluff  old 
"Will  voted  Miss  Prudence  a  bore, 
and  a  muff,  and  all  sorts  of  naughty 
names;  but  I  knew. that,  though 
fussy  in  words,  she  was  always 
ready  for  a  kind  or  generous  action. 
This  much-debated  ball  was  the 
first '  select '  one  of  the  Spa  season, 
and  it  had  been  settled  that  we 
should  all  go.  As  for  Miss  Her- 
bert and  her  godson,  of  course  we 
should  miss  them;  but  they  were 


not  absolutely  indispensable.  I 
had  dressed  my  little  Violet  in 
snow-white,  and  crowned  and  gar- 
landed her  with  silvery  leaves.  Over 
her  curls,  too,  I  had  shaken  a  silvery 
shower,  and  Will  had,  with  some 
difficulty,  procured  corresponding 
ornaments  for  her  neck  and  arms. 
I  thought  her  perfection,  and  kissed 
the  laughing  lips  with— I  think- 
almost  a  mother's  pride.  Will  led 
our  pet  into  the  room,  while  I  leant 
upon  the  General's  arm.  Lionel, 
tired  of  waiting,  had  gone  on ;  but 
in  the  pretty  rooms  we  looked  for 
him  in  vain.  He  had  claimed 
Violet's  promise  for  the  first  two 
dances. 

4 1  want  to  get  her  well  used  to 
the  slippery  floor  and  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  you  know,'  he  had  said, 
half  apologetically.  When  I  looked 
on  her  now,  I  thought  the  dear  hoy 
needed  no  excuse.  But  where  was 
he,  and  why  did  he  not  gladden  his 
eyes  with  the  6i'ght  of  our  fairy? 
Meanwhile  Herbert  was  leading  her 
away.  He  had  been  standing  half 
hidden  behind  one  of  the  pillars  near 
the  entrance,  and  I  caught  sight  of 
his  watchful  eyes  as  we  came  in. 
But  he  did  not  join  us  until  the 
music  began,  and  Violet  looked  on 
with  a  wistful  disappointment.  She 
rewarded  her  unexpected  cavalier 
with  a  beaming  smile,  and  was 
swiftly  carried  away  amongst  the 
dancers,  while  we  elders  looked  on. 

'  How  well  the  lad  dances/  said 
tho  General;  'upon  my  word  I 
did  not  expect  it  of  him.' 

'Such  a  partner  would  put  life 
into  any  man/  said  Will.  'I  am 
going  to  have  a  turn  myself  pre- 
sently.' 

The  next  quadrille  saw  Mr.  Bell 
and  Violet  standing  together,  with 
Herbert  'and  me  as  vis-a-vis.  Then 
I  felt  almost  thankful  that  Miss 
Prudence  was  not  looking  on.  Of 
course  we  had  all  wondered— first 
privately,  then  to  one  another— as 
to  what  had  become  of  Lionel.  At 
last  I  became  uneasy,  and  deputed 
Herbert  to  go  and  seek  his  brother, 
and  not  to  return  without  him. 

'Do  you  really  not  know  what 
keeps  him,  Mrs.  Bell?'  he  asked, 
looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 

'No— indeed,   do    you?     I  am 
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anxious  because  he  was  dressed  and 
waiting,  and  said  he  would  come  on 
here.  Do  you  know?'  But  Herbert 
was  gone  before  he  had  time  to 
reply :  he  had  muttered, '  I  will  find 
him/  and  had  drawn  his  brows 
somewhat  sternly,  I  thought ;  but 
then  Herbert  was  so  peculiar,  and 
might  have  meant  nothing. 

We  had  met  some  English  friends, 
and  we  had  made  some  foreign 
ones,  during  our  stay,  and  Violet 
had  more  dancing  offers  than  she 
could  accept.  There  was  a  certain 
Mons.  D6jazet,  who  had  put  his 
heart,  verbally,  at  her  feet  and  at 
my  feet,  all  the  evening,  and  who 
was  excited  by  cette  beaute  virginale 
to  a  frantic  pitch  of  gesticulation. 
The  little  man  looked  altogether 
like  a  lively  note  of  admiration. 
He  capered  and  figured  about  our 
pet,  and  brought  her  rafraichisae- 
ments  innumerable.  She  took  all 
his  attentions  in  excellent  part,  and 
was  grateful  and  amused.  Before 
we  left  Spa  Mons.  Dejazet  had 
demanded  our  permission  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  cette  charmante 
jeune  personne  Mees  Vi— o— 16.  I 
made  some  allusion  to  her  about 
her  French  suitor,  and  her  answers 
were  quite  sufficient  to  warrant 
Mr.  Bell  in  humbly  declining  the 
proffered  honour.  Mons.  Ddjazet, 
with  his  cinquante  mille  livres  de 
rentes,  was  astounded,  and  went  his 
way  in  wonder,  but  in  peace. 

Herbert  soon  came  back  to  the 
ball-room.  '  Lionel  will  follow  me 
directly/  he  said,  and  gave  his  im- 
patient partner  his  arm.  A  few 
minutes  later  our  truant  appeared 
waltzing  away  with  a  certain  Miss 
Noble.  That  dance  over  he  came 
tome. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Bell ;  I  really 
could  not  help  it.  I  quite  intended 
to  come  straight  here,  but  was 
detained,  and  seeing  me  come  in, 
Mr.  Noble  begged  me  to  dance  with 
his  daughter,  so  I  could  not  come 
straight  to  you.  Where  is  our 
sweet  Violet?' 

'  There  is  my  sweet  Violet/  I  said, 
a  little  coolly ;  '  and  she  is  enjoying 
herself  amazingly.1  Then  I  looked 
well  into  his  face.  '  Tou  are 
strangely  flushed,  Lionel,  after  one 
dance.' 


'Am  I?1  he  said  and  bit  his  lip. 
'  I  am  very  warm.' 
'  You  can  rest  at  your  leisure  now.' 
'No,  by  Jove.  I  am  going  to 
claim  that  darling,  and  make  up  for 
lost  time.'  Ju6t  then  he  saw  her 
standing  opposite.  '  Oh !  Mr.  Bell, 
how  delicious  she  looks  to-night!' 

But  Violet  did  not  come  over  to 
our  part  of  the  room,  as  he  had 
expected,  and  as  soon  as  the  music 
began  again,  whirled  by  with  Mons. 
Dejazet. 

'I  can't  stand  this/  muttered 
Lionel,  and  hotter  blood  came  into 
his  face.  He  left  me,  and  watched 
his  opportunity;  with  the  last 
chord  he  lifted  Violet's  hand  in  his, 
and  walked  her  off,  unceremoniously. 
They  went  into  the  further  room;  I 
followed  swiftly,  and  was  in  time  to 
hear  him  say — 

'  But  you  must  not,  must  not  be 
angry  with  me ;  I  am  so  savage  with 
myself/ 

'  But,  Lionel,  I  will  know  what 
kept  you.  Tell  me;  then  I  will 
forgive  you  and  dance  with  you 
again/ 

'Oh!  do.  Dance  pretty  with  me, 
and  don't  pout  and  look  so  bewitch- 
ing, or  you'll  make  me  say  more 
than  I  ought.' 
'  You  must  tell  me  first,  sir/ 
'I  cannot  tell  you  first  or  last, 
miss/ 

'  Then  I  will  not  dance,  at  least 
not  with  you.  1 1  was  worth  Herbert's 
while  to  come  to  me/ 

'  He  is  such  a  calm  chap,  nothing 
tempts  him.' 

'  Maybe  I  was  sufficient  tempta- 
tion.' 
'  Oh !  you  daughter  of  Eve/ 
'  Don't  abuse  my  dear  first  mother, 
sir.  I  never  will  acknowledge  that 
she  was  so  much  to  be  blamed  as 
people  make  out.  Why  did  not 
Master  Adam  sensibly  and  kindly 
point  out  to  her  the  error  of  her 
ways?  She  might  have  been  led 
aright  with  very  little  trouble/ 

'In  your  opinion,  then,  Adam 
should  have  reasoned  with— with  a 
woman.  Poor  logic!  sad  would  have 
been  thy  early  fate.' 

'  Now  you  are  talking  nonsense, 
and  only  to  lead  me  away  from  the 
questions  I  will  have  answered. 
What  kept  you,  Lionel  ?' 
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*  Will  yon  come  and  see  ?' 

'  Nothing  I  should  like  better.' 

'  Come  then.' 

'Oh!  what  can  it  be?  Would 
Mrs.  Bell  let  me,  do  you  think  ?' 

'Never  mind  Mrs.  Bell.  Trust 
yourself  to  me.  I  love  you,  sweet 
little  Violet,  and  mean  to  make  you 
my  wife  some  day.  Come  with  me 
now.* 

She  looked  straight  into  his  face 
for  a  moment,  then  gave  a  low 
langh. 

*  I  will  come  with  you  now/  she 
said,  'for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and 
because  I  am  curious,  but  as  to  that 
other  proposal  of  yours  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  that'  She  had  a 
very  determined,  quiet  air  when  she 
chose,  and  now  said  her  words  so 
resolutely  that  they  startled  me. 
Lionel  laughed  aloud. 

'Time  will  prove,  my  dear,  and  I 
can  wail  We  must  fetch  your 
cloak,  and  muffle  you  up  well. 
Now  you  can  come/ 

I,  very  near  them,  though  hidden, 
had  heard  much  of  what  passed, 
and  now  resolved  to  follow.  I  had 
no  longer  any  doubts  as  to  where 
our  pet  was  to  be  taken.  I  left 
them  to  go  their  own  way,  while  I 
went  back  to  my  husband  and 
whispered  hurriedly  to  him.  Then 
I  put  my  shawl  over  my  head, 
went  back  to  the  hotel,  fetched  a 
bonnet  and  veil,  and  rejoined  Mr. 
Bell  at  the  entrance  of  the  Booms. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ON  TEUB  HEIGHTS. 

When  I  put  my  hand  upon  my 
husband's  arm,  we  walked  up  the 
stairs,  but  did  not  go  amongst  the 
dancers  this  time.  We  went  into  a 
lofty,  well-lighted  saloon,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  a  crowd. 
That  it  was  an  eager,  anxious  crowd 
was  my  first  observation,  the  next, 
its  strange  component  parts.  I  had 
seen  such  places  before;  I  had 
watched  the  green  table  of  danger 
with  its  weird  numbers ;  I  had  heard 
the  monotonous  call  of  the  croupiers, 
and  watched  them  raking  up  the 
lost  money.  But  I  had  never 
looked  with  such  intense  interest  on 
all   these  things  as  now,  on  this 


night,  when  I  wished  to  note  the 
effect  upon  our  darling  and  her 
admirer.  By  this  time  we  had  ail 
begun  to  think  of  them  as  belonging 
together.  Their  suitability  had 
been  beyond  doubt  from  the  first 
Age,  faces,  and  fortunes  would  be 
well  mated,  so  we  wise  elders  had 
agreed.  A  little  to  our  right  they 
now  stood,  far  too  much  engrossed 
by  the  gambling  operations  to  heed 
us.  Now  and  again  Violet  would 
turn  with  inquiring  look  or  word 
to  her  protector,  to  whom  she  clung 
timorously,  then  back  to  the  table 
and  those  nearest  and  most  inter- 
ested. Her  lips  were  parted,  and 
all  her  powers  of  keen  observation 
shining  from  her  wondering  eyes. 
Lionel  had  not  forgotten  her  presence, 
but  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  with 
the,  game  playing  before  him. 
Mechanically  his  hand  moved 
towards  bis  pocket,  and  he  brought 
forth  small  gold  coins. 

'I  must  try  again/  he  said;  'your 
presence  must  change  my  luck.  Do 
choose  me  a  number  from  amongst 
those  marked  upon  the  table.  Co. 
Only  mention  one,  just  one.' 

'  Is  it  wrong,  Lionel  ?' 

'  No,  no,  very  kind ;  quite  right.' 

'Thirty-six,'  said  Violet,  and 
Lionel  hurriedly  pushed  three  ten- 
frano  pieces  upon  the  chosen 
number. 

In  another  minute  thirty-six 
times  that  sum  lay  awaiting  him. 

'  Shall  I  leave  it?'  he  asked. 

'  No,  no,  take  it,  take  yours— any- 
thing. But  come  away,  please, 
come  away,'  said  Violet,  not  in  the 
least  understanding  the  transaction, 
but  quite  aware  of  the  hungry  and 
envious  eyes  that  followed  the 
money  as  it  came  back  into  her 
companion's  hand.  And  then  the 
eyes  were  turned  upon  her,  and  I 
could  see  the  blood  mounting  pain- 
fully into  her  very  temples.  Some 
of  the  eyes  so  attracted  were  not 
speedily  withdrawn.  One  swarthy, 
black-bearded  man,  with  eyes  like  a 
hawk,  rose,  and  invited  our  pet  by 
look  and  gesture  to  take  his  chair. 

'Mees  has  all  the  favour  of  ze 
god- like  Fortuna/  he  said,  grinning. 

'Do  sit,  Violet;  you  will  not  be 
noticed  so  much ;  do,  there's  a  dear 
girl,  and  tell  me  whav;  to  play.' 
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1 1  shall  unite  to  your  ventures/ 
said  the  foreigner,  evidently  under- 
standing the  purport,  though  not 
the  words  of  Lionel's  entreaty.  And 
he  backed  quite  out  and  offered  his 
chair  to  our  poor  confused  pet.  I 
was  just  coming  to  the  rescue,  when 
Herbert  (who  had  a  knack  of 
appearing  at  the  right  moment  on 
this  evening)  stepped  forward. 

'You  have  forgotten  that  I  was 
to  have  the  last  waltz,  Violet/  he 
said;  'I  have  been  seeking  you; 
come/  He  took  her  unresisting 
hand,  gave  his  brother,  who  was 
about  to  interfere,  a  look  that  Will 
called  a  '  silencer/  and  led  hor  away. 
They  did  not  go  back  into  the  ball- 
room. When  I  reached  the  hotel,  I 
found  my  pet  in  tears. 

'  You  are  over-excited,  my  darl  ing/ 
I  said,  and  began  to  take  off  her 
ornaments. 

'I  am  in  such  trouble,  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  you.  Will  you 
ever  forgive  me  V 

'  Dear  child,  you  have  done  no 
harm/ 

'  Do  you  know,  do  you  really  ?' 

•  Yes,  I  was  there,  watching  you. 
We  quite  intended  to  show  you  the 
Booms  some  evening,  and  Mr.  Bell 
would  have  explained  the  game  to 
you.  There  was  no  harm  in  your 
going,  but  Lionel  was  to  blame  for 
taking  you  in  your  ball-dress/ 
After  this  the  little  soul  sobbed  all 
the  more.  I  put  her  into  her  bed  and 
sat  beside  her,  holding  her  trusting 
little  hand  in  mine,  until  her 
breathing  became  regular,  the  tears 
dried  on  her  face,  and  she  slept. 
Perhaps  another  tear  fell  upon  it  as 
I  kissed  her,  but  I  know  that  I 
thanked  God  for  His  mercies,  and 
for  the  beauty  and  brightness  in 
this  pleasant  world. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
my  old  favourite,  Lionel,  did  not 
behave  himself  very  well  during  the 
next  month.  Miss  Prue  was  in  a 
stato  as  nearly  bordering  on  distrac- 
tion as  propriety  allowed  her. 

'  The  young  man  must  have  his 
fling/  said  the  kind  General;  'he 
1ms  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort 
before.  He'll  soon  come  straight 
again.  Don't  worry  him,  Prue;  he 
is  a  good  lad.' 

'  Worry  him !    What  expressions, 


brother !  Counsel,  advice,  are  now 
to  be  spoken  of  as  men  speak  of —of 
aggressive  dogs.    Worry,  indeed !' 

At  last,  however,  things  were  get- 
ting too  bad.  Lionel  took  his  seat 
at  the  green  table  as  soon  as  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  scarcely  left 
it  again  until  they  closed  for  the 
night.  We  all  besought  the  General 
to  interfere. 

'  Our  little  plans  for  Violet  will 
all  be  ruined  by  his  present  thought- 
lessness/ I  urged.  Then  the  father 
told  his  son  he  must  either  give  his 
word  not  to  re-enter  the  gambling 
saloon  or  return  with  tfcem  all  t*> 
England,  and  at  once.  Lionel  chose 
the  former  alternative.  He  must 
have  felt  grateful  to  his  father,  who- 
had  allowed  him  to  run  on  in  his 
own  way,  and  given  him  all  neces- 
sary moneys  without  a  word  of 
complaint,  until  a  cbeck  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  So  Lion  acquiesced 
with  a  good  grace,  and  now  sought 
to  pass  his  time,  and  forget  hi* 
craving  for  play,  in  a  fresh  burst  of 
love-making.  But  in  Violet  there 
was  a  change  that  chilled  these 
thoughts  of  his.  She  did  not  turn 
from  her  merry-faced  friend:  that 
might  have  augured  hope  in  the? 
winning  her  back ;  but  she  met  him 
without  any  of  her  wonted  interest 
and  sprightliness.  She  did  not  care 
if  he  came,  stayed,  or  went.  She 
did  not  mind  walking  with  him,  but 
she  showed  neither  liking  nor  dis- 
inclination when  such  walking  was 
proposed.  We  all  6a w  the  change, 
and  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  been 
hasty,  and  that  the  woman's  feeling 
still  slumbered  in  the  little  breast. 

'Perhaps  she  will  never  care  for 
any  one/  said  Will.  'This  is  the 
second  lover  in  six  months/ 

'  She  has  never  been  beloved  yet,' 
I  answered,  fearing  to  say  more,  as> 
I  had  been  so  manifestly  wrong  in. 
my  former  ideas.  My  husband 
shook  his  head. 

'You  are  very  queer  creatures, 
you  women,  very  queer,  and  not  to» 
be  sounded  at  all.  You're  either 
too  shallow  or  too  deep :  it's  not  for 
me  to  say  which.  How  some  girls 
would  have  clung  to  that  handsome 
youug  fellow  all  the  more  pertina- 
ciously, just  because  he  was  thought- 
less and  foolhardy,  and  turned  his 
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bock  upon  them  a  bit,  and  hankered 
after  forbidden  pleasures.' 

'That  would  have  been  so  if  a 
girl— if  Violet  had  loved  him.  But, 
indeed,  matters  went  too  fast  and 
too  smoothly ;  we  might  have  been 
sure  they  could  not  all  end  in  rose- 
colour.' 

'  The  old  theory  about  its  being 
unfortunate  to  win  the  first  rubber? 
Cards  and  love  have  something  in 
common.' 

'  Have  they  though  ?  Then  I  will 
thank  you  for  some  information 
about——' 

But  that  led  us  on  to  another 
subject,  with  which  Violet  has  no- 
thing to  do.  That  young  person 
was  altogether  in  a  somewhat  con- 
tradictory and  unsatisfactory  frame 
of  mind  for  weeks  after  the  ball  at 
the  Bedoute.  She  made  desperate 
love  to  the  dear  old  General,  and 
turned  her  back,  as  Will  says,  on 
all  ber  other  friends.  I  never  found 
out  what  passed  between  her  and 
Herbert  when  he  led  her  home  on 
that  eventful  night ;  but  I  know  that 
she  shunned  him,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  walk  with  him  alone, 
and  scarcely  answered  if  he  spoko 
to  her.  And  yet  I  caught  her  eyes 
earnestly  fixed  upon  his  face  some- 
times, and  I  knew  that  she  heard, 
ay,  and  eagerly  listened  to,  the  few 
words  he  spoke.  He  was  not  much 
with  us;  he  liked  walking,  and 
would  often  start  away  with  his 
knapsack  on  his  back,  for  two  or 
three  days'  tour. 

October  was  coming  upon  us  now, 
and  we  began  to  speak  of  going 
home.  I  had  resolved  that  nothing 
but  absolute  necessity— or  a  good 
husband— should  take  our  darling 
from  us  again.  She  was  such  a 
blessing  and  comfort,  and  so  con- 
stantly reminded  us,  by  her  very 
name  even,  of  spring  and  sunshine, 
and  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  in 
Nature's  day  of  promise. 

How  long  mignt  she  be  with  us  ? 
I  thought.  I  held  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ashley  in  my  hands.  I  had  told  him 
my  wishes  and  opinions  honestly, 
and  he  had  responded  with  all  pos- 
sible kindness.  He  would  not  take 
her  away.  How  about  that  hand- 
some lover  with  the  tawny  mane  ? 

We  elders  were  sittiDg  out  in  the 


beautiful  avenue,  listening  to  the 
energetic  band,  and  the  two  in  my 
thoughts  were  walking  leisurely  up 
and  down.  Lionel's  arm  had  been 
offered  and  rejected,  and  he  had 
folded  his  hands  upon  his  back. 
Violet,  a  little  pouting,  a  little  tri- 
fling, wholly  charming,  toyed  with 
her  parasol, looked  pro vokingly  into 
his  face,  and  gave  him  pert  answers 
in  her  own  pert  way.  At  last  he 
grew  impatient  of  her  nonsense,  and 
must — I  judge  from  later  confessions 
— have  said  something  like — 

'You  are  making  fun  of  me, 
Violet.  I  am  in  earnest,  and  will 
not  be  laughed  at.  I  tell  you 
plainly,  once  for  all,  I  love  you,  and 
want  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  am 
tired  of  all  this  play.  Let  there  be 
an  end  to  it.' 

'I  don't  think  I  made  the  be- 
ginning ?' 

'  You  did.  I  thought  you  beauti- 
ful that  very  first  day,  when  I  placed 
your  little  foot  in  the  wishing- place. 
I  wished  then  that  you  might  have 
put  it  upon  my  neck  instead,  and 
called  me  your  slave.  I  would  have 
done  your  bidding  fast  enough.' 

'Now  you  know  me  better  you 
want  me  to  do  yours.  Thanks ;  I 
don't  care  about  a  master  at  pre- 
sent' And  she  laughed  merrily 
enough.  Then  he  stood  still,  front- 
ing her. 

'  Violet,'  he  said,  *  I  ask  you,  for 
the  last  time,  will  you  be  my  wife  ? 
I  know  Mrs.  Bell  would  like  it,  so 
would  my  father:  he  wants  me 
settled;  and  surely  your  father 
could  not  object.  Violet,  may  we 
write  and  ask  hira?' 

'No!'  she  said,  and  I  saw  her 
plant  her  foot  and  parasol  firmly 
down  into  the  ground.  '  No,  no,  no ! 
ten  thousand  times,  no !  And  I  tell 
you,  Lionel,  you  will  never  change 
me,  not  if  you  worry  me  all  the  few 
days  we  stay  together,  you  will 
never  change  ma  I  don't  love  you, 
and  I  don't  love  Mr.  Otto,  though 
you  have  picked  up  that  silly  story, 
and  choose  to  say  so,  and— and — 
and— I  don't  think  I  know  what 
love  is,  and— and— I  don't  wish  to. 
There!' 

'  Let  me  teach  you.  I  can,  and 
will.' 

'  From  you  I  could  never  learn  it. 
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Let  us  be  friends.  Shake  hands, 
and  have  done  with  this  nonsense, 
once  for  all.' 

Of  course  he  would  not  shake 
hands,  but  went  away  from  her  with 
hasty  and  angry  steps. 

She  told  it  all  to  me  afterwards, 
and  silenced  all  comments  or  eulogy. 

'  Dearest  and  kindest  of  mothers 
—and  you  do  seem  to  me  like  a 
mother/  she  said,  with  her  eyes  fall 
of  tears, '  you  love  me,  and  you  love 
dear  Mr.  Bell,  and  you  know  how 
nice  that  is,  and  we  are  all  so  happy. 
Let  us  go  on  so.  I  am  sorry  if  he 
cares  for  me :  I  know  it  won't  last ; 
but  I  do  assure  you  I  can  never 
care  for  him,  in  the  right  way,  you 
know.'  And  she  would  say  no 
farther  word  in  the  matter. 

After  that  walk  Lionel  did  not 
come  near  her.  He  was  a  some- 
what spoilt  and  a  vain  young  man, 
and  his  vanity  had  received  a  smart- 
ing blow,  which  he  could  neither 
ignore  nor  forgive. 

The  last  morning  of  our  pleasant 
stay  had  come.  Violet  had  hurried 
away  to  her  mineral  bath,  from 
which  she  was  wont  to  return  like 
Hebd,  or  Aurora,  or  any  one  famous 
for  rosiest  health.  Herbert  had 
been  away  for  a  day's  walking,  but 
had  promised  to  return  in  time  '  to 
see  us  off.' 

After  her  bath,  Violet  walked 
away  along  the  winding  path,  up  to 
the  heights  that  tower  over  the 
town. 

'  I  wanted  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  dear  place,'  she  told  me,  after- 


wards, 'and  I  marched  away,  up 
and  up,  till  I  came  to  the  brightest 
point  for  the  view.  I  took  my  hat 
off,  and  stood  panting  and  looking 
down,  when,  all  at  once,  Her- 
bert stepped  out  of  the  wood.  He 
startled  me  so!  And  I  was  so 
warm,  and  so  out  of  breath,  and  my 
hair  all  untidy !  I  was  so  ashamed ! 
He  said  he  had  been  walking  since 
before  sunrise,  on  purpose  to— to— 
to  see  us  again  before  we  went,  and 
to  offer  me  a  little  flower  that  he 
had  found.  He  said, "  Was  it  not  a 
very  strange  time  of  year  for  a— for 
this?"  Then  he  showed  me  a 
forget-me-not.  It  seemed  to  come 
inanswer  to  his  thoughts  and  wishes, 
he  said,  just  as  now  came  the  Violet 
in  whose  hand  he  wished  to  lay  that 
other  blossom.  Then  he  gave  me 
the  flower,  and  held  my  hand,  and 
—and— somehow,  all  at  once,  he 
held  me  too,  and  I  cried,  and  I 
think  he  cried,  but  I  don't  know. 
He  said  he  was  too  happy.  Dearest 
of  mothers,  I  do  know  that  I  do 
love  him,  and  that  I  am  too  happy, 
and  that  it  is— so  nice !' 

So  the  woman  had  arisen  at  last. 
It  was  not  very  long  before  I  had  to 
give  into  another's  keeping  the 
glorious  flower  that  had  come  so 
young  and  guileless  a  blossom  into 
mine. 

It  is  only  a  sketch,  you  see,  a 
little  jotting  down  about  sunshine 
and  love ;  perhaps  a  rain  or  a  storm 
cloud,  but  it  speaks  of  a  time  that 
has  led  to  a  very  beautiful  summer 
in  two  human  lives,  now  one. 

B.  H.  B. 
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THE  HAPPY  CONFESSION. 

'  TTTBITTEN  in  sand  I'  it  sounds  mournful  to  many— 
Y  T     The  dirge  of  bright  hopes  that  might  never  expand ! 
Bat  I  count  that  one  day  far  the  dearest  of  any 
That  showed  me  my  name  had  been  written  in  sand — 
Written  in  sand! 
But  then  understand 
Twas  the  girl  that  I  loved  wrote  my  name  in  the  sand. 

Ah!  I  had  wooed  her  and  worshipped  her  daily — 

Tet  ever  lacked  courage  to  ask  for  her  hand. 
ZBad  my  love  won  her  heart?    She  smiled  ever  so  gaily, 
I  fear  the  impression  was  written  in  sand. 
Written  in  sand ! 
How  vainly  I  scanned 
Her  face  for  an  answer,  not  written  in  sand. 

Time  passed  away,  my  brief  holiday  speeding 

Too  soon  to  an  end ;  when  at  duty's  demand 
I  must  go  with  a  heart  that  was  wounded  and  bleeding, 
And  leave  but  a  memory  written  in  sand- 
Written  in  sand. 
But  a  meeting  I  planned 
To  learn  if  my  love  was  but  written  in  sand. 

I  sought  her  at  eve  where  she  sat  by  the  ocean, 

When  slowly  the  tide  ebbed  away  from  the  land, 
She  sat  like  a  statue— so  still,  without  motion — 
Yet,  no !    She  was  writing  a  name  in  the  sand ! 
Written  in  sand ! 
I  stole  vo  her — and — 
Oh,  joy ! — 'twas  my  name  that  was  written  in  sand . 

She  turned  in  surprise— as  I  leant  o'er  her  shoulder, 
Her  cheek  my  warm  breath  so  audaciously  fanned. 
Oh,  she  blushed  like  a  rose  when  she  saw  the  beholder 
Was  he  whose  loved  name  she  had  written  in  sand. 
Written  in  sand ! 
As  her  sweet  waist  I  spanned 
I  whispered,  'My  fate  you  have  written  in  sand !' 
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NATAL  SKETCHES. 

FROM  DURBAN  TO  MARITZBERG. 


*  /"VFF  Durban  Bay !  that's  awfully 
\J  jolly !'  were  the  first  defined 
sounds  that  fell  on  my  ears  one 
morning  as  I  lay  dozing  in  my  cabin 
on  board  the  ship '  St  Antonio,  from 
London  to  Natal  direct/  in  which 
my  friend  Gurney  and  I  were  pas- 
sengers, having  taken  it  into  our 
heads — whether  foolishly  or  wisely 
is  as  the  reader  likes— to  lionize 
Africa  for  a  change,  feeling  fatigued 
by  Europe,  and  to  start  in  search  of 
sporting  adventures  in  the  to  us 
unknown  '  Land  of  the  Nativity.' 

It  was  Gurney's  voice  that  I  re- 
cognised, and  a  moment  after  ho 
thrust  his  head  inside   the  cabin 
door  and  proceeded  politely  to  in- 
form me  that  'though  I,  Ramsay, 
was  the  laziest  fellow  in  existence,  it 
was  worth  my  while  to  take  the 
trouble  this  once  of  getting  up.' 
Now,   as   a    rule,   I   hate    being 
wakened.    Dreamland  is  very  good 
quarters— quite  as  good  anyhow  as 
any  others  likely  to  be  had— and 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  longer 
one  can  stay  there  the  better.   Hard- 
ened sinners  who,  without  a  pang, 
snatch  one  from  sleep  and  happi- 
ness, simply  deserve,  and,  if  you 
have  a  well-constituted  mind,  un- 
doubtedly will   receive,   summary 
punishment.    That's  the  rule.    On 
this  one  exceptional  occasion,  how- 
ever, one  felt  willing  to  be  awakened 
to  hear  that  our  long,  monotonous, 
comfortless  voyage  was  at  last  come 
to  an  end.  Having  been  ninety  days 
— realize  that  one  fact,  my  reader,  if 
you  can — without*  a  good  dinner, 
owing  to  a  daily  crisis  in  the  kitchen 
department,  '  fieshpots '  in  the  dis- 
tance were  no  small  additional  at- 
traction  to   the    always   welcome 
sight  of  land.    Dressing,  therefore, 
in  all  haste,  I  hurried  on  deck,  where 
I  found  most  of  the  motley  assem- 
blage of  ladies,  emigrants,  officers, 
and  '  loafers '  (under  which  last  head 
Gurney  and  myself  are  specially  in- 
cluded), which  had  been  tossed  to- 
gether promiscuously  for  the  last 
thrte  months,  already  collected.  All 
was  fuss,  noise,  and  confusion,  and 


it  was  some  time  before,  in  the  in- 
coherent Babel  of  voices,  I  gathered 
the  fact  that  to  enter  Durban  Bay 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  so  shallow  a 
bar,  that  vessels  above  four  hundred 
tons  burthen  have  to  discharge  a 
portion  of  their  cargo  before  resign- 
ing themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
harbour  tug-boat '  Pioneer/  and  that 
we  passengers,  with  the  more  port- 
able of  our  household  gods,  were  to 
be  embarked  on  board  some  of  the 
cargo-boats  hovering  around  us,  and 
thus  reach  the  land.  It  was  blow- 
ing a  gale  at  the  time,  which  did  not 
promise  to  facilitate  operations ;  but, 
finally,  after  an  immense  amount  of 
fussy  arrangements  and  general 
bother,  we  found  ourselves  trans- 
ferred on  board  the  cargo-boats, 
parting  with  a  pang  from  our  heavy 
baggage,  and  taking  leave  of  our  late 
home. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  gale 
we  were  at  once  sent  down  below, 
as  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
batten  down  the  hatches  while  cross- 
ing the  bar,  but  on  emerging  from 
the  darkness  below  to  light  again, 
we  find  ourselves  peacefully  gliding 
along  the  well-wooded  shores  of 
Durban  Bay,  and  making  our  way 
to  the '  Point,'  a  stone  wharf,  whence 
a  single  line  of  rails  conveys  the 
traveller  on  to  Durban  itself,  distant 
about  two  miles. 

At  the  landing-place  we  find 
assembled  a  crowd  of  colonists,  both 
to  greet,  and  take  stock,  of  the  new 
arrivals.  The  native  element  mus- 
ters in  force;  some  in  'the  Natal 
full-dress  costume/  as  Gurney  re- 
marked, which  consisted  of  a  couple 
of  feathers  in  the  hair,  and  the 
minutest  possible  bunch  of  dried 
sheep's  tails  tied  round  the  middle : 
most,  however,  in  what  we  supposed 
to  be  '  working  order/  t.c,  perfectly 
naked.  These  latter  seemed  to 
create  a  great  sensation  on  the  minds 
of  two  very  gorgeously  got-up  young 
ladies  (second  -  class  passengers), 
who,  on  emerging  from  the  cabin, 
found  themselves  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  these  brawny   sons  of 
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Ham,  in  Dame  Nature's  livery. 
With  a  shriek  of  wounded  feminine 
delicacy  quite  touching  to  witness, 
one  instantly  rushed  back  to  the 
cabin*  while  the  other  affected  to 
conceal  the  blushes  on  her  cheeks, 
which,  unfortunately,  hadn't  come, 
by  a  once  very  gorgeous,  now,  alas! 
lorn  and  dirty,  lace-edged  handker- 
chief. We  left  the  damsels  after- 
wards bewailing  their  hard  fete  and 
outraged  feelings  over  two  broken 
bandboxes  on  the  beach. 

Meanwhile  we  find  it  difficult  to 
get  our  luggage  carried  up  to  the 
platform  in  time  for  the  train ;  the 
Zulus,  in  spite  of  their  being,  as  we 
bad    fondly   hoped,    in    •  working 
order,'  apparently  thinking  it  quite 
beneath  their  dignity  to  be  of  use. 
An  arrival  in  Africa  seemed  to  pre- 
sent a  vivid  contrast  to  an  arrival  in 
Europe.    Far  from  being  struggled 
for  by  a  mob  of  porters,  our  luggage 
dragged  in  one  direction,  ourselves 
in  another,  it  required  the  almost 
superhuman  energy  of  Gurney  to 
induce  two  sailors  lounging  near  to 
carry  our  effects  to  the   adjacent 
railway  platform,  where  we  await 
the  arrival  of  the  single  engine  pos- 
sessed  by   the   company.     In    a 
moment  or  two  the  familiar  shriek 
is  heard,  a  short  train  slowly  glides 
up,  and,  seating  ourselves  in  a  very 
comfortable    carriage    with    open 
£eats,  we  soon  begin  our  drive  to 
Durban.     The   line   of  rail   runs 
through    some    bush   underwood, 
above  which  tower  evergreen  trees, 
bound  together  by  creepers  in  end- 
less variety,  some  in  full  blow,  and 
filling  the  air  with  delicious  per- 
fume.    Our  young  friends,  Tomp- 
kins, Perkins,  ana  Simpkins,  who 
are  in  our  carriage  (three  insepa- 
rable and  credulous  young  persons, 
who  had  acted  as  butts  for  all  prac- 
tical jokers  on  board  the  '  St.  An- 
tonio'),   have    already   discovered 
many  likely  lairs  for  tigers  in  the 
scrub,  and  are  apparently  eager  for 
the  toy,  and  burning  with  zeal  to 
be  'up  and  at 'em,'  armed  with  the 
valuable  weapons  with  which  Nathan 
has  provided   them,    hardly  suffi- 
ciently  recognising    the   probable 
changes  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  creatures   since  the 
arrival  of  the  intrusive  white  man. 
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A  few  minutes  more  and  we  are 
claiming  our  luggage  on  the  Dur- 
ban platform,  and  that  completed, 
find  ourselves  criticizing  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  town  when  on 
our  way  to  the  hotel,  to  which  our 

friend  P ,  a  sugar  planter  and 

old  resident  in  Natal,  who  had  come 
over  with  us  in  the  '  St  Antonio/ 
had  recommended  us.  First,  we 
crossed  a  sort  of  straggling  suburb, 
the  houses  built  of  every  different 
material— some  stone,  some  brick, 
others  'wattle  and  daub/  but  all 
with  the  universal  iron  roof  glitter- 
ing in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
Presently  the  houses  become  more 
pretentions— stand  closer  together, 
with  here  and  there  a  shop,  and  we 
find  we  are  in  one  of  the  two  princi- 
pal streets.  A  contract  to  water  the 
town  would  be  anything  but  a  sine- 
cure office  here,  for  dust  reigns 
everywhere ;  on  the  pathways  ankle- 
deep,  on  or  in  every  article  you  buy 
— yes,  even  in  your  bedroom,  as  I 
afterwards  discover,  covering  your 
bed  and  filling  your  water-jug  with 
equal  impartiality. 

Ploughing  our  way  across  a  square 
apparently  one  vast  dust  drift,  but 
containing  also,  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, several  varieties  of  shrubs, 

we  reach  our  hotel.  P had  pre-     v 

viously  told  us  that  the  proprietor 
was  pre-eminently  what  is  called  a 
'  roagh  diamond/  so  it  was  rather 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  our- 
selves sitting  down  to  a  capital 
luncheon,  served  in  a  wooden  out- 
building ;  and  our  long  involuntary 
course  of  abstinence  on  board  the 
'St.  Antonio'  enabled  us  to  do 
ample  justice  to  fresh  bread  and 
butter,  fried  fish,  vegetables,  and  a 
fine  pineapple. 

The  heat  being  intense,  we  de- 
ferred our  intended  exploring  expe- 
dition till  the  sun  grew  lower,  en- 
joyed our  cigars  and  the  dolce  far 
niente  under  the  verandah  shading 
the  hotel,  and  lazily  criticised  the 
moving  stream  of  human  life  pass- 
ing to  and  fro.  The  Kaffirs— here 
obliged  by  borough  law  to  wear 
trousers  to  the  knee — at  once  arrest 
attention  by  their  defiant  carriage,  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  deferential 
demeanour  of  the  American  negro. 
This    Kaffir    idiosyncrasy   seemed 
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much  to  distress  a  gentleman  who 
had  spent  much  of  his  life  cotton 
planting  in  days  of  yore   in   the 
Southern  States  of  America;  and  he 
very  openly  expressed  the  intense 
satisfaction  it  would  afford  him  to 
introduce  some  of  the  regulations  in 
use  in  his  time  in  the  South  at  once 
into  Natal.     Flogging  seemed  his 
grand  panacea  for  the  education  of 
a  black  race;  and  though  perhaps 
my  friend  went  rather  too  far  in 
his  theory,  it  certainly  is  the  worst 
possible   policy   to    make   spoiled 
children  of  any  inferior  race.  Over- 
leniency  does  not  suit  blacks,  and  it 
appears  to  me  one  may  err  almost 
as  much  on  that  side  as  in  over- 
severity.    We  had  a  discussion  on 
the  subject,  which,  however,  I  may 
spare  the  reader— digressions   are 
always  a  bore— and  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  true  colonial  speciality  which, 
with  the  most  discordant,  unearthly 
creakings,  cries,  and  whipcrackings, 
slowly  hoves  in  sight— the  bullock- 
waggon  of  a  Dutch  colonist    To  an 
English  eye,  accustomed  to  neatness 
even  in  a  common  wheelbarrow,  a 
bullock-waggon  presents  a  curious 
combination  of  clumsiness  and  rude 
workmanship;   but   to  the  young 
Dutchman  swinging  his  bare  legs 
over  the  fore-chest  it  is  superior  to 
any  masterpiece  from  Long  Acre. 
To  criticise   his  waggon— to  hint, 
however  gently,  at  its  weight— to 
doubt  that  oxen  at  a  walk  don't 
rival  an  express  train  in  speed,  is  to 
touch  a  Dutchman   on   his   very 
sorest  point.  For  nearly  two  minutes 
he  manages  to  throw  off  his  natural 
phlegm,  and  doing  his  best  to  work 
into  a  rage,  warmly  eulogizes  the 
whole  concern.    While  on  the  wag- 
gon subject  we  must  not  forget  to 
speak  of  one  of  its  most  important 
parts  or   belongings — the   univer- 
sal I  y-UEed   raw  ox-hide,  called  in 
Dutch  parlance  'rim/  or  *rimpe/ 
It  is  ready  on  all  occasions — as  much 
a  speeialitS  as  the  waggon  itself ;  it 
supplies  the  place  of  hammer,  nails, 
iron,  or  rope,  in  all  its  various  uses ; 
but  woe  to  the  novice  who  secures 
with  wet  'rim'  anything  he  may 
want  to  open  in  a  hurry— for  it  dries 
to  the  hardness  of  iron ;  and  if  the 
Gordian   knot   was    composed    of 
'  rimpe '  (as  I  suspect  it  was),  he 


must  only  follow  a  great  < 
and  cut  it. 

While  we  are  lazily  passing  our 
remarks  on  the  colonial  'national 
vehicle/  and  its  horned  Bucepbati, 
a  string  of  Kaffirs  hurry  past  bear- 
ing heavy  baga  on  their  heads,  sad 
we  are  informed  the  'English  mail 
is  in.'  The  official  mind,  never  in 
any  country  overquick  to  form  new 
ideas,  is  here,  it  appears,  still  doubt- 
ful of  the  advantages  of  steam- 
power,  and  prefers  to  confide  the 
mail-bags  to  Kaffir  runners  than  to 
the  mercies  of  the  railway— a  course 
of  proceeding  which  rather  tickles 
our  fancy. 

At  7  p.m.  we  sit  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  dressed  in  Indian 
style,  and  doing  great  credit  to  the 
coolie  cook.  A  dessert  follows  of 
pineapples,  bananas,  loqoots,  and 
other  indigenous  fruits.  Oar  coffee 
is  sweetened  with  Natal  sugar,  the 
berry  itself  being  produced  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  lands.  During 
the  evening  many  settlers  drop  in, 
to  welcome  the  fresh  arrivals,  and 
the  public  rooms  and  billiard-rooms 
are  soon  crowded.  Introduced  to 
some  of  the  leading  planters  by  our 

friend  P ,  Gurney  and  I  receive 

many  hospitable  invitations  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  lands,  and  inspect 
the  various  coffee  and  sugar  planta- 
tions there ;  but  being  already  ex- 
pected at  Maritzburg,  we  are  obliged 
for  the  present  to  defer  a  coast  trip, 
though  not  the  less  favourably  im- 
pressed by  the  genuinely  kind  feel- 
ing and  hospitable  welcome  offered 
to  new-comers  by  the  residents. 

The  next  day  we  had  to  go  up  to 
the  magistrate's  office  to  pay  the 
duty  charged  on  firearms.  They 
are  then  stamped  with  a  number, 
and  a  ticket  given  the  owner  with 
a  corresponding  number  on  it,  all 
which  trouble  and  expense  seems 
to  have  no  great  object  but  to  confer 
inconvenience  on  the  new-comer. 
We,  having  a  number  of  cartridges 
for  breech-loaders  above  the  pre- 
scribed quantity,  had  to  pay  addi- 
tional duty,  which  of  course  tem- 
porarily deranged  our  naturally 
excellent  tempers.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  the  proceeding  is  that 
importation  ana  Bale  of  arms  to 
natives   may  be  prevented;    but 
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while  thus  jealously  guarding  the 
port,  and  inconveniencing  persons 
only  bringing  in  arms  for  protection 
oar  amusement,  no  effort  wnatever  is 
made  to  guard  the  long  coast  line, 
-where,  at  any  time,  if  it  paid,  an  ad- 
venturer  could  land  any  number  of 
gone,  or  quantity  of  ammunition. 
Barring  arranged  this  preliminary  to 
an  advance  inland,  Gnrney  and  I 
want  in  search  of  horses,  intending, 
colonial  fashion,  to  ride  to  Maritz- 
burg,  leaving  oar  luggage  to  follow 
by  bullock  waggon.  The  only  horses 
we   could  see,  however,  were  so 

inferior  that  we  took  F 's  advice, 

deferred  investing  capital  in  horse- 
flesh till  we  gained  the  higher  parts 
of  the  colony,  and  took  our  places 
in  a  Jour-horse  omnibus,  then  ply- 
ing every  alternate  day  between 
Durban  and  Pieter-Maritssburg. 
The  hot  coast  climate,  and  a  vicious 
ies  of  tick  which  abounds  there, 
gorges  itself  at  the  animaFs 
e,  combine  to  make  the  lower 
of  Natal  anything  but  a 
7 happy  land*  for  horses.  The  poor 
brutes  have  also  a  merciless  enemy 
in  the  deadly  horse-sickness,  a  spe- 
cies of  lung  disease  which  yearly 
devastates  file  colony  from  Novem- 
ber to  May.  This  malady,  gene- 
rally I  incurable  even  in  the  high 
lands,  is  almost  always  fatal  on  the 
coast,  where  vast  numbers  of  horses 
are  carried  off  yearly  during  its 
lavages. 

Hearing  that  the  omnibus  was  to 
atari  at  6  a.m.  next  morning,  we 
naturally  requested  that  a  Kaffir 
might  callus  at  five;  but  to  this  ar- 
rangement our  landlord,  the  rough 
diamond  I  have  before  hinted  at, 
would  by  no  means  consent  He 
told  us,  with  immense  equanimity, 
that  'he  never  got  up  himself  at 
those  hours,  and  his  servants 
weren't  likely  to,  either/  Fortu- 
nately a  convenient  peculiarity  of 
Gurney'B  of  being  able  to  wake  at 
any  given  hour  enabled  us  to  dis- 
pense with  the  'calling'  ceremony, 
and  also  to  reach  the  'bus  office  in 
time— a  double  feat  I  never  expected 
to  accomplish.  We  were  soon 
seated  in  a  kind  of  waggonette 
designed  to  carry  six  passengers 
inside  and  one  outside,  beside  the 
driver.     It    was    fairly    enough 


horsed,  as  the  time  occupied  in 
doing  the  distance  of  fifty-four  miles 
— ten  hours — will  show. 

We  plunge  along  somewhat  spas- 
modically at  first,  the  notorious 
Durban  dust  lying  deep  on  the 
ground;  but  as  we  ascend  the 
Beren  we  get  on  more  open  ground, 
and  can  admire  at  leisure  the  fine 
view  beneath  us.  The  bush  under- 
wood grows  in  tangled  masses  to 
the  roadside,  while  through  the 
occasional  clearances  appear  many 
villa  residences  and  cottages,  the 
(for  the  most  part)  iron  roofs  con- 
trasting pleasantly  with  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  shrub-like  trees.  At 
some  twehre  miles  from  Durban 
we  wind  round  a  high  hill,  and 
presently  from  the  summit  we  get 
a  fine  view  of  the  distant  town  and 
the  strip  of  surf  marking  the  break- 
water beyond. 

Gurney,  however,  who  is  too 
practical  to  care  for  landscape 
beauties,  hails  with  much  more 
delight  a  few  scattered  houses,  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  Finetown, 
where  we  are  to  breakfast  Again 
on  the  road  the  landscape  changes ; 
we  drive  through  a  tract  covered 
with  dry  grass  only.  There  is  no 
shade  from  the  eternal  dry  grass, 
and  a  light  awning  protects  us  but 
slightly  from  the  broiling  noonday 
sun,  while  the  dust  envelopes  us  in 
a  densely  thick  white  cloud.  On, 
on,  we  toil,  till  we  hail  with  relief 
a  copse  of  mimosa  thorns  at  Mys 
Dooms,  some  ten  miles  from  Maritz- 
burg.  The  colonial  mind  seems 
quite  unable  to  realize  trees,  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word,  for,  on 
our  complaining  to  one  of  our  fel- 
low-travellers of  the  dreariness  of 
the  landscape  from  their  absence, 
amazed  and  indignant  he  pointed 
to  some  wretchedly  stunted  abor- 
tions of  the  acacia  species,  with 
'  What  do  you  want  more  than  that 
'ere?'  The  fatigue  engendered  by 
sun,  dust,  and  corduroy  roads  made 
me  unfortunately  feel  quite  unable 
to  grapple  with  him  in  argument. 
But  lo !  at  last  from  the  summit  of 
a  hill  we  see  in  the  distance  groups 
of  actually  tall  gum  trees,  the 
spaces  between  them  filled  in  by 
white  specks,  and  we  hear  the  wel- 
come news  that  we  are  approaching 
E  a 
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Pieter-Maritzburg.  Pretty  and  re- 
freshing the  capital  looks  too  on 
closer  inspection,  with  its  boulevards 
of  trees  before  the  houses,  and 
streams  of  water  flowing  by  the 
footways.  Crossing  an  iron  bridge 
spanning  a  small  river,  we  whirl 
past  a  tastefully  laid  out  cemetery, 
and,  emerging  from  our  cloud  of 
dust,  finally  pull  up  before  the 
'Prince  Alfred'  hotel 

Gumey  the  active  at  once  starts 
on  a  shopping  expedition  (the  om- 
nibus not  being  supposed  to  carry . 
luggage,  we  had  but  a  small  port- 
manteau between  us),  and  returned 
much  impressed  by  the  shop- 
keepers' urbanity.  One  individual 
had  fraternized  immensely  on  the 
strength  of  having  been  apprenticed 
years  before  to  a  man  who  had 
made  Gurney's  boots;  another 
youth  gave  him  much  valuable  advice 
on  the  advisability  of  at  once  buying  a 
trap—1  walking  was  not  Maritzburg 
fashion.'  As  to  myself,  as  I  didn't 
think  Maritzburg  was  likely  to  run 
away  during  the  night,  I  postponed 
a  survey  till  next  day,  when  a  stroll 
through  the  streets  strengthened 
our  first  favourable  impressions 
of  the  capital  of  Natal. 

Situated  on  a  plain  gently  sloping 
to  the  N.E.,  Maritzburg  consists  of 
eight  parallel  thoroughfares  with 
a  few  cross  streets,  many  of  the 
houses  standing  detached  in  their 
well-kept  gardens,  the  latter  gay 
with  many-coloured  verbenas,  which 
appear  to  thrive  with  much  luxuri- 
ance. Everv  now  and  then  one 
stumbles  on  a  shop,  apparently 
strayed  away  from  some  English 
country  town  —  while  churches 
abound;  and  be  you,  my  reader, 
Church  of  England,  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Dutch  Calvinist,  Boman  Ca- 
tholic, Wesleyan  Methodist,  or  con- 
verted Kaffir,  you  can  attend  a  place 
of  worship  of  your  own  creed  at  the 
expense  of  a  five  minutes'  walk. 

Opposite  our  hotel  lies  the  market 
square,  where  every  morning  Boers, 
English  settlers,  and  speculators 
sell  their  produce— and  the  buyers 
too  if  they  can — or  supply  their 
wants.  The  scene  is  generally  en- 
livened by  impromptu  displays  of 
horsemanship  on  bucking  horses,  or 
by  refractory  oxen  utterly  refusing 


to  be  inspanned,  perhaps  bolting 
tail  on  end  back  to  their  green 
pastures  out  of  town  at  the  moment 
an  auctioneer  is  dilating  on  their 
unrivalled  docility. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  Maritz- 
burg was  about  to  celebrate  uni- 
versal holiday  in  honour  of  the 
annual  races,  which  were  to  come 
off  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  town 
seemed  agog  with  excitement, 
horsey  talk  was  the  universal  theme, 
and  it  was  quite  curious  to  see  how 
completely  the  Anglo-Saxon  had 
inoculated  the  whole  population 
with  his  national  love  of  horseflesh. 
The  hotel  breakfast]  or  dinner  as 
the  great  day  approaches  is  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  excited  in- 
dividuals rushing  in  to  announce 

the  arrival  of  Mr.  A 's  mare,  or 

to  request  the  loan  of  Mr.  B 's 

colours;  while  from  the  grave- 
looking  gentleman  in  spectacles 
who  sits  at  the  top  of  the  public 
table  down  to  the  lounging  barman, 
at  present  criticizing  a  customer's 
hack,  all  profess  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  horseflesh,  and  with  charac- 
teristic colonial  freeness  gjve  you 
the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  unasked, 
however  valueless  it  may  happen  to 
be.    We  are  engaged  to  join  the 

party  formed  by  our  friend  P 

(who  since  we  were  chums  together 
in  days  gone  by  has  turned  Natal 
settler,  and  hastened  to  greet  us  as 
soon  as  we  reached  Maritzburg)  to 
witness  the  Natal  Epsom  Meeting. 

F is  especially  interested  in  the 

event,  as  a  mare  of  his  own  breed- 
ing is  to  make  her  dtbut  in  the 
Trial  Stakes,  and  he  has  also  entered 
a  big  brown  Boman-nosed  brute 
called  Julius  Cfflsar  for  the  handi- 
cap, and  some  other  events  besides. 
The  horse  was  picked  up  cheap  on 

a  shooting  expedition,  and  F 

hopes  to  realize  a  considerable  profit 
on  him  should  he  win  his  engage- 
ments; an  insane  idea  apparently 
prevailing  that  any  horse  at  all 
likely  looking  is  able  to  race.  Un- 
fortunately many  a  good  hack  has 
been  ruined  in  the  process  of  train- 
ing, without  attaining  the  desired 
results.    However, 

'  Hop©  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast/ 

and  on  the  dav  of  the  races  we  all 
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started  in  great  spirits  in  a  large 
party,  including  many  ladies,  for 
the  race-course,  distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  town. 

Drags  and  four,  barouches,  and 
Hansoms  here  find  their  places  sup- 
plied by  colonial  waggons  drawn 
by  any  number  of  oxen  from  twenty 
to  eight  Here  and  there,  however, 
are  to  be  seen  a  few  battered  dog- 
carts, and  even  an  occasional  basket 
pony  carriage.  A  waste  piece  of 
ground,  with  a  few  extemporized 
booths  and  wooden  shanties  scat- 
tered over  it,  forms  the  race-course. 
On  this  occasion  it  also  boasts  a 
stand,  to  which  the  ladies  of  the 

party  ascend,  while  F and  the 

other  men  go  in  search  of  the  roped 
round  ring  which  represents  the 
paddock. 

In  front  of  us  is  gathered  a  crowd, 
in  which  Kaffirs  and  whites  seem 
equally  mixed,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  shouts  of  laughter,  equally 
amused.  Eager  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  joke,  we  press  through  the 
throng,  and  behold  1  there  she 
stands— the  all-conquering,  inspirit- 
ing* noseless,  discreditable  old 
friend— Aunt  Sally!  Witness  of 
the  Englishman's  love  of  striking 
she  is,  however,  we  regret  to  state, 
even  dingier  in  complexion  and 
more  outree  in  garments  than  ever. 

'If  you  please,  Mister,  we've 
saddled  up  the  mare.'  We  turn 
round,  and  in  the  smallest  possible 
atom  of  a  boy,  clothed  in  a  bright- 
scarlet  racing-jacket  and  long  boots, 

F recognizes  the  lad  who  is  to 

ride  his  mare  Villette  in  the  Trial 
Stakes. 

Fine  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
sometimes  is  in  Europe  which  sepa- 
rates the  gentleman  rider  from  the 
professional  jock,  no  difference 
whatever  exists  here,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  professionals  are  not. 
Any  youngBter  riding  light,  with  a 
decently  clear  head,  grasps  at,  and 
easily  obtains  the  ambition  of 
youth,  'a  pair  of  colours;'  but 
ala8l  for  the  unlucky  owners, 
riding  an  animal  to  orders  is  un- 
known, or,  if  known,  voted  infra 
dig.    The  young  demon  on  horse- 


back makes  the  running  to  suit  his 
own  private  ends  or  fancy,  which 
generally  means,  just  as  fast  as  he 
can  cut  it  out  from  the  start  to  the 

finish.   Thus  it  fell  out  that  F 's 

young  hopeful,  having  had  an  argu- 
ment with  a  schoolfellow  also 
riding  in  the  race,  distinguished 
himself  by  walking  in  last*  with  his 
mare  completely  blown.  Julius 
Caesar,  when  called  upon  to  redeem 
his  stable  companion's  ill  success, 
and  cover  himself  with  glory,  posi- 
tively refused  to  do  either  one  or 
the  other;  not  all  his  jockey's 
united  blandishments  and  flogging 
could  induce  him  to  leave  the  post, 

which  rather  ruffled  F 's  good 

temper.  With  the  exception  of 
these  vexations,  the  race  party  and 
our  champagne  luncheon  passed  off 
most  satisfactorily ;  and,  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  stout  gentleman  (who 
for  some  mysterious  reason  not 
revealed  thought  himself  called 
upon  to  make,  a  speech  in  a  refresh- 
ment booth), '  Those  who  won  were 
happy  in  pocketing  the  stakes, 
while  those  who  lost  could  enjoy 
ad  libitum,  and  without  expense, 
the  much  eulogized  pleasures  of 
hope.' 

The  sun  was  dipping  behind  the 
hills  as  we  wended  our  way  back 
into  Maritzburg,  accompanied  by 
the  whole  race-course  throng,  as 
after  the  last  race  the  whole  gather- 
ing dispersed;  and  though  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  the  stout  gentle- 
man before  mentioned  who  confi- 
dentially told  me  that  Natal  could 
produce  swifter  and  better  horses 
than  England,  and  that  in  time  the 
mother  country  would  be  obliged 
to  import  hacks  from  her  young 
daughter,  I  cannot  withhold  the 
meed  of  praise  justly  due  to  the 
colony  for  the  spirit  and  energy  she 
displays  in  successfully  carrying 
out  her  racing  arrangements,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  those  men  who 
at  considerable  risk  and  expense 
import  the  true  English  racehorse 
blood  may  reap  a  rich  golden  har- 
vest, untouched  by  rust  and  mildew, 
as  their  reward. 

R. 
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TWO  HOUBS  IN  GAOL. 
IJrufcm  Occupation*  at  $anof0X2. 


THE  City  Prison  at  Holloway  is 
an  establishment  for  the  recep- 
tion of  criminate  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  or  less,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  governor  has 
four  hundred  and  fifty  delinquents 
in  his  custody.  To  provide  recep- 
tacles at  onoe  commodious  and  se- 
cure for  so  many  lodgers  is  undoubt- 
edly an  essential  condition,  but 
another  of  almost  equal  importance 
is  so  to  arrange  the  said  receptacles 
that  the  ways  thereto  may  converge 
to  one  common  centre,  the  latter 
affording  a  stand-point  from  which 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  fall 
number  of  cell-doors  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  warders  on  duty. 
Without  entering  on  architectural 
detail  it  may  be  said,  by  an  admi- 
rable arrangement  of  radiating  cor- 
ridors these  prime  aids  towards 
successful  prison  management  have 
been  attained.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  whole  establishment,  from 
extremest  corner  to  corner,  and  from 
roof  to  basement,  is  scrupulously 
clean ;  indeed  it  is  glaringly  so,  and 
painful  to  contemplate  on  that  ac- 
count. Tou  look  upward  and 
round  about  and  all  is  white,  white, 
spotless,  and  dead,  and  harmonising 
exactly  with  the  frequent  notioe- 
boards  enjoining  'bilbnoe'  hung 
around.  Under  foot  all  is  black; 
it  cannot  well  be  blacker,  for  the 
flooring  material  is  asphalte,  and 
every  morning  it  is  black-leaded  till 
it  shines  like  the  nice  of  a  kitchen- 
stove.  It  looks  like  a  still,  black 
pool  m  the  evening  light  and  is 
slippery  as  glass.  The  warders, 
conforming  to  the  grim  rule  of 
silence,  glide  about  in  shoes,  the 
uppers  of  which  are  white  canvas 
ana  the  soles  india-rubber.  They 
shift  from  this  point  to  that  so 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  that  you 
would  tbink  that  the  still,  black  pool 
was  frozen  to  ice  and  they  were 
sliding  on  it,  only  that  as  a  rnle 
sliders  are  jolly-looking  people,  and 
these  were  solemn  men,  resigned  to 
their  duty  perhaps,  but  overpowered 
by  a  melancholy  that  dwells  in  the 
atmosphere. 
The  City  Prison  is  a  working  pri- 


son, and  the  governor,  taking  advan- 
tage of  certain  facilities  that  perhaps 
are  peculiar  to  the  prison  location, 
appears  to  have  advanced  far  to- 
wards solving  the  long-tried  puzzle 
of  how  to  make  enforced  labour 
profitable.  By  way  of  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  us  relative  to  this 
matter,  there  was  placed  in  our 
hands  the '  labour-roll '  for  the  day, 
showing  at  a  glance  how  every 
capable  prisoner  of  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  had  been  employed  since 
morning.  I  wish  that  I  had  copied 
the  roll  that  I  might  have  presented 
it  to  the  reader  in  its  exact  entirety, 
but  I  well  remember  that  it  in- 
cluded painters,  glaziers,  smiths, 
carpenters,  wood-choppers,  barbers, 
wheel  -  treaders,  oakum  -  pickers, 
bricklayers,  brick-makers,  and,  last 
and  most  important  of  all,  mat- 
makers.  There  were  between  sixty 
and  seventy  mat-makers.  We  went 
into  the  mat-factory,  where  there 
are  several  looms,  which  have  been 
erected  on  the  present  governor^ 
responsibility.  We  were  informed 
that  a  prisoner  who  had  never  seen 
a  loom  before  might  be  taught  to 
make  himself  useful  at  one  in  a  fort- 
night The  prison  authorities  are 
at  no  risk  as  regards  their  mat-mak- 
ing. A  contractor  provides  all  ma- 
terial, bringing  it  to  their  doors  and 
carrying  away  all  manufactured 
goods:  and  last  year  the  profits 
thereon  that  was  handed  to  the  cor- 

S nation  out  of  this  branch  of  prison 
bour  alone  amounted  to  nine  hun- 
dred pounds. 

I  have  alluded  to  brick-making 
as  figuring  in  the  labour-roll,  and 
was  as  much  surprised  as  doubtless 
the  reader  will  be  to  find  it  there. 
Twenty-five,  I  think,  was  the  num- 
ber of  prison  hands  engaged  at  this 
branch  of  manufacture ;  but  where 
was  it  performed  ?  To  make  bricks 
it  is  necessary  to  have  at  your  com- 
mand clay  and  'breeze'  or  cinders 
for  burning.  '  Come  with  me,'  said 
the  governor,  *  and  you  shall  see  all 
about  it' 

He  conducted  us  out  of  the  prison 
to  the  grounds  at  the  rear  of  it,  en- 
closed by  the  high  prison  walls,  of 
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course.  The  ground  pertaining  to 
the  gaol  is  about  seven  acres  in 
extent,  and  without  doubt  it  is  made 
the  most  of.  Two  acres  and  a  quar- 
ter are  in  wheat — the  very  finest  that 
can  be  met  for  fifty  miles  round, 
owing  doubtless  to  a  judicious  utili- 
zation of  the  prison  sewage  in  the 
form  of  liquid  manure.  Besides  the 
wheat  there  are  thriving  plots  of 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  and  onions 
and  leeks  for  soup,  all  sown  and 
tended  by  the  prisoners.  Never 
was  wheat  so  precious,  thanks  to  its 
merciful  grower.  It  is  a  gaol  regu- 
lation that  every  prisoner  shall  lake 
ao  much  walking  exercise  each  day, 
and  in  ordinary  the  necessary  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  a  dreary,  flag- 
pa^ed  yard  wherein  the  prisoners 
tramp  wearily  to  and  fro  through 
the  specified  time— how  much  exhi- 
larated may  be  easily  imagined. 
Bat  just  now  it  is  pleasant  walking 
for  the  inmates  of  Hollo  way  Prison, 
and  it  will  grow  pleasanter  until 
wheat-cutting  time  comes.  In  one 
of  the  largest  patches  circular  paths 
are  left,  and  this  is  the  exercise- 
ground.  To  be  sure,  to  expect  to 
roue  wholesome  emotion  in  the 
breasts  of  a  certain  set  of  Holloway 
prisoners  by  bo  gentle  a  means 
would  be  simply  absurd;  bnt  they 
are  not  all  of  this  sort.  There  are 
scores  and  scores  of  miserable  men 
young  and  old,  who  under  a  spell 
of  devilry  have  slipped  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  once,  and  only 
once,  and  who  in  the  confines  of 
their  narrow,  solitary  cell  drop  hot 
tears  of  remorse  and  penitence  as 
their  thoughts  wander  home  and  to 
wives  and  children,  and  they  yearn 
till  their  hearts  ache  for  the  day  that 
shall  restore  them.  What,  after  the 
debasing  drudgery  of  gaol-labour, 
most  that  hour's  tramping  through 
the  hopeful  green  wheat  be  to  them  ? 
But  it  is  not  all  tramping  through 
green  wheat  out  in  the  prison  rear- 
ward garden.  It  is  here  that  the 
bricks  are  made.  .  The  governor's 
severely  economic  instincts  have  led 
htm  to  argue  that  although  no  kind 
of  crop  may  be  raised  out  of  clay, 
such  as  abounds  on  his  estate,  there 
is  another  direct  and  simple  method 
of  making  the  material  in  question 
productive.    In  a  great  pit  the  fur- 


nace and  ordinary  fire-refuse  of  the  * 
prison  is  stored,  and  with  these  two 
ingredients  he  sets  to  work.  There 
is  a  'pug-mill'  worked  by  manual 
instead  of  horse-power,  and  '  mould- 
ers '  and  barrow-hands  and  stackers, 
all  wearing  the  slate-coloured  skele- 
ton suit  with  the  embroidered  eleeve 
and  the  metal  ticket  with  a  number 
on  it  about  their  neck.  But  silence 
still  prevails.  You  can  hear  the 
dull  thud  of  the  clay  as  the  moulder 
fills  his  mould,  and  the  clap  of  the 
little  boards  with  which  the  carriers 
take  up  the  soft  brick,  and  the  creak 
of  the  barrow-wheel  as  the  bricks 
are  wheeled  away ;  but  beyond  that 
there  is  not  noise  enough  to  drown 
the  chirp  of  the  free  sparrow  that 
has  her  nest  in  a  niche  of  the  prison 
walL  In  the  midst  of  the  workers, 
perched  in  a  sort  of  pulpit,  is  an 
officer  in  prison  livery,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  fold  his  arms  and 
shut  his  mouth  and  keep  his  ears 
open  and  stare  at  the  five*and- 
twenty  brick-makers  with  all  his 
might,  ready  to  pounce  on  anybody 
who  dare  break  the  golden  rule. 
But  nobody  grumbles;  indeed  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  through- 
out the  gaol  there  are  no  such 
cheerful-looking  labourers  as  those 
ouW-door  ones.  However  severe 
the  task,  it  is  performed  in  the  open 
air,  where  the  crow  flies  over  head 
and  the  sun  shines  and  the  wind 
blows.  Besides,  there  is  fair  in  view 
the  only  obstacle  that  stands  between 
them  and  liberty,  between  them  and 
the  common  pavement  on  which 
people  lounge,  or  saunter,  or  hurry, 
without  dreaming  of  restraint.  They 
can  hear  the  leather-lunged  potboy 
from  the  public-house  over  the  way 
bawling  'Beer  0!'  they  can  hear 
the  carriages  rattling  along  the  road- 
way and  the  heavy  market-cart  rum- 
bling over  the  stones,  and  can  pic- 
ture the  happy  carter  smoking  his 
short  pipe  as  he  slouches  along, 
with  one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  his 
whip  over  his  shoulder.  Ah,  dear 
reader!  you  know  a  few  clever  peo- 
ple, and  so  do  I;  but  for  'seeing 
through  a  brick  wall/  as  the  saying 
is,  one  of  these  unfortunate  labourers 
in  the  prison  garden  might  be 
matched  against  any  one  of  them  and 
backed  at  long  odds  to  win. 
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The  labour  least  relished  by  the 
prisoners—  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it 
— is  the  treadwheel.  Its  use  is  to 
raise  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of 
the  establishment  to  an  immense 
tank  fixed  on  the  roof.  Hand- 
pumping  was  at  first  tried,  and  with 
such  questionable  success  that  the 
labourers  were  suspected  of  '  shirk- 
ing/ and  to  prove  the  charge  against 
them  a  gang  of  free  workers  were 
called  in  and  set  to  the  task ;  but, 
having  that  blessed  privilege,  after  a 
trial  they  dropped  the  pump-han- 
dles and  flatly  declined  '  to  have  any 
more  of  it*  The  treadwheel  answers 
better,  but  it  is  fearfully  hard  work 
for  the  treaders.  With  all  respect 
for  the  excellent  contrivers  and  ma- 
nagers of  the  institution  under  in- 
spection, I  would  suggest  an  altera* 
taon  in  this  treadmill-shed.  There 
should  be  more  light  and  more  air 
in  the  place :  on  a  hot  summer's  day 
the  fatigue  must  be  unbearable. 
The '  wheel '  itself  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  shed  by  the  wall,  and 
revolves  on  an  axle.  Attached  to 
this  wheel,  or  rather  drum,  are  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  board  six  inches  in 
width  and  about  nine  inches  apart. 
Overhead  is  a  short  bar  for  the 
operator  to  grasp  with  his  hands, 
and  when  the  wheel  is  started  he 
has  no  foot-hold  and  no  rest  for  his 
feet  until  his  spell  of  'treading'  is 
at  an  end.  For  full  twenty  minutes 
he  must  constantly  raise  first  his 
right  foot,  then  his  left,  as  though 
he  was  walking  up  stairs,  and  this 
at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  times  in  a 
minute.  Fancy  having  to  ascend 
twelve  hundred  stairs  in  twenty 
minutes,  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  Monument  three  times  over 
in  that  short  time,  and  then  to  be 
released  that  you  may  sit  in  a  box 
like  a  church-pew  in  the  same  shed 
and  pick  oakum  for  a  further  term 
of  twenty  minutes  by  way  of  a  rest, 
and  then  three  times  to  the  top  of 
the  Monument  again,  and  so  on 
through  the  working  hours  of  every 
day !  And  it  is  not  as  though  the 
operator  trod  on  the  open  wheel. 
He  must  not  speak  to  his  neighbour, 
he  must  not  see  him;  and  to  this 
end  he  works  in  a  sort  of  box  open 
at  top.  It  must  be  terrible  work 
for  a  fat  man,  and  such  as  well  as 


lean  commit  themselves.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  such  an  one,  as  we  were 
informed,  to  lose  in  weight  three 
stone  in  as  many  months. 

But  it  is  not  six  hours  at  the  tread- 
mill, or  at  any  other  manner  of  work 
performed  at  the  City  Prison,  that 
contents  the  inexorable  authorities' 
of  that  model  establishment  One- 
way or  another  a  prisoner  must 
work  ten  hours.  He  is  roused  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and 
somehow  or  another  he  is  kindly 
preserved  against  the  perils  of  idle* 
ness  until  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
This  shows  fifteen  hours  and  a  half, 
but  he  is  not  working  absolutely  all 
that  time.  He  has  to  go  to  chapel 
and  to  take  his  meals  and  his  exer- 
cise. He  is  tasked  through  tea 
hours  only.  Many  of  the  trades — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  and  the  out- 
o'-door  hands  (excepting  the  brick- 
makers)  'knock  off'  at  six  to  get 
their  supper,  after  which  they  retire 
to  their  cells;  but  they  must  do* 
some  kind  of  work  until  the  bell 
sounds  eight  o'clock,  when  they 
may  cease,  and  are  privileged  to- 
spend  the  ensuing  hour  in  reading 
or  meditation,  or  in  washing  them* 
selves,  when  the  bell  tolls  again,, 
and  a  clatter  of  hammock  hooks 
as  long  and  precise  almost  as  the 
grounding  of  arms  at  a  military 
review  resounds  through  the  cor- 
ridors, and  the  prisoners  may  go  to- 
bed. 

Ah!  the  glorious  privilege  of 
breaking  that  horrible  silence, 
though  only  for  so  short  a  time  as 
may  be  occupied  in  adjusting  four- 
iron  hooks  in  as  many  catches!' 
The  blessed  relief  of  lifting  for  » 
few  seconds  the  sombre  veil  that 
clings  about  a  poor  wretch  so  suffo- 
catingly! 'The  strictest  silence  must 
be  observed,'  say  the  notice-boards, 
and  it  is  observed.  Entering  in  at 
a  door  guarded  by  a  gigantic  thought 
melancholy  janitor  in  india-rubber 
shoes,  the  governor  signs  us  to  step 
softly  on  to  a  mat  that  is  there.  We 
do  so,  and  in  a  listening  attitude  he 
raises  his  hand.  There  is  not  * 
sound.  Before  us  is  a  long  corridor- 
containing  a  long  double  row  of 
cells,  each  containing  a  man  alive 
and  in  health  and  engaged  at  some* 
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kind  of  work ;  but  no  charnel-house 
could  be  quieter.  Judging  from 
the  awful  '  hush/  the  ceils  might 
each  have  been  a  church  vault,  with 
a  coffined  creature  lying  within  it. 
But  presently  a  noise  is  heard,  a 
'  Tap !  tap !  tap  I1  and  then  a  pause, 
and  then  a  succession  of  taps,  vigor- 
ous and  hearty,  conveying  to  our 
oppressed  senses  a  relief  for  which 
we  sigh  gratefully,  as  one  does  on 
a  sultry  evening  when  the  heavy 
and  sudden  rain-drops  come  pit-a- 
pat  on  to  the  dusty  road.  '  That's 
a  shoemaker/  the  governor  whis- 
pers; 'he's  got  a  task  to  finish,  and 
he  is  hammering  out  his  sole-leather.' 
Fortunate  shoemaker!  If  it  is  a 
relief  from  the  dread  benumbing  to 
clatter  aloud  for  the  space  of  half 
a  minute  with  a  couple  of  iron  hooks, 
what  must  it  be  to  be  armed  with 
a  handy  broad-faced  hammer  and 
a  lapstone,  with  liberty  to  assault 
grim  silence  with  all  the  strength 
of  your  right  arm?  How  the  other 
poor  still  stitchers  of  oloth  and 
pickers  of  oakum  must  have  envied 
himl  What  would  they  not  have 
given  for  a  broad-faced  hammer  and 
a  lapstone  and  free  permission  to 
bang  away  as  hard  as  they  pleased 
for  half  an  hour!  Good  Lord! 
they  would  have  been  heard  as  for 
as  the  summit  of  Highgate  Hill. 
'  Do  the  prisoners  dread  this  cell  si- 
lence so  very  much  ?'  the  reader  may 
ask.  Ay,  do  they —a  hundred  times 
more  than  a  free  man  can  possibly 
realize.  A  gang  of  them— poor 
soft-handed  wretches!— were  at  work 
an  the  evening  of  our  visit  at  the 
rough,  and  to  them  heavy,  task  of 
bricklaying,  and  had  been  so  em- 
ployed all  day.  Gome  six  o'clock, 
they  were  to  turn  into  their  cells 
and  spend  the  next  two  hours  at 
some  light  work  at  which  they 
could  sit  down;  but  they  didn't 
want  to  sit  down ;  they  didn't  want 
to  change  the  heavy  work  for  the 
light  Holding  up  his  hand,  which 
is  the  sign  that  a  prisoner  craves 
permission  to  speak,  one  of  them 
numbly  requested  the  governor  to 
allow  them  to  continue  bricklay- 
ing until  eight  o'clock.  But  the 
request  could  not  be  granted.  'For 
God's  sake,  governor,  put  me  in 
another  cell  1'  was  the  prayer  of  one 


poor  prisoner  who  had  occupied  the 
same  lodging  through  nine  weary 
months;  'for  God's  sake  put  me 
somewhere  else!  I  have  counted 
the  bricks  of  the  cell  I  am  in  till 
my  eyes  ache.' 

But  there  came  under  our  notice 
one  curious  instance  of  how  small 
a  matter  may  upset  the  calculations 
and  turn  even  to  ridicule  the 
sternest  enactments  of  men  mighty 
in  authority.  From  the  men's  cor- 
ridor we  proceeded  to  the  women's, 
and,  prideful  of  his  eminently  suc- 
cessful silent  system,  the  governor 
paused  at  the  threshold  with  the 
whispered  remark,  'These  are  the 
female  cells,  and  yet  you  perceive 
the  same  unbroken  stillness  reigns. 
Women  or  men,  gentlemen,  one 
system  rules  them,  and  they  must 
obey.'  When  lo!  at  that  very  in- 
stant a  tiny  voice  was  heard  to  crow 
its  shrillest,  and  that  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  where  we  were  standing. 
'  That* s  one  of  the  babies/  remarked 
the  governor,  with  all  the  wind  sud- 
denly taken  out  of  his  sails.  'Of 
course  you  can't  keep  babies  quiet/ 

We  were  further  informed  that  as 
many  as  fourteen  of  these  small 
mockers  and  defiers  of  gags  and 
governors  were  born  in  the  gaol 
within  the  year.  The  mothers  are 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  their 
children.  In  every  cell  door  there 
is  a  peep-hole  of  about  the  size  of  a 
penny,  covered  first  with  wire  gauze 
and  then  with  a  shifting  metal 
cover.  Putting  this  last  aside  we 
peeped  in,  and  there  we  saw  the 
little  rebel  who  had  so  audaciously 
put  to  rout  the  governor  and  his 
silent  system  sitting  on  the  bed 
bright  and  lively,  and  getting  rare 
fun  out  of  a  skein  of  darning  cotton, 
while  its  mother,  seated  on  a  stool 
by  the  bedside,  was  busily  finishing 
a  job  of  sock-mending  by  the  fading 
light  that  shone  in  at  the  high-up 
barred  narrow  strip  of  window.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
presence  of  the  innocent  baby  with 
its  cheerful  little  face  and  its  general 
air  of  content  made  the  gloomy 
little  cell  look  more  or  less  prison- 
like. How  the  mother  would  have 
answered  had  the  question  been  put 
to  her  need  not  be  doubted,  but  of 
course  she  was  a  prejudiced  person. 
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By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the  silent 
system  in  all  its  grim  severity  is 
imposed  on  mothers  with  babies? 
The  cobbler  is  at  liberty  to  pound 
away  at  his  leather  till  the  gloomy 
corridor  echoes  again,  bat  he  no 
more  dare  whistle  as  he  hammers 
than  he  dare  demand  a  pint  of  beer 
wherewith  to  whet  his  whistle; 
the  incarcerated  tailor,  to  beguile 
the  tedious  time  may  think  a  tone 
if  he  pleases,  but  to  hum  one  would 
be  to  peril  his  prospects  of  dinner ; 
how  is  it  with  mothers  and  their 
little  ones?  Are  they  bound  to 
caress  them  (and  you  may  depend 
that  they  are  not  so  debased  as  to 
hare  overcome  the  very  natural 
habit)  in  dumb  show?  Do  they 
convey  to  them  words  of  endear- 
ment under  their  breath,  and  indoc- 
trinate them  in  the  soothing  nursery 
jingle  by  unsounding  movements  of 
their  lips?  The  next  time  I  am  in 
the  company  of  our  worthy  governor 
I  will  ask  him  all  about  it 

Every  day  the  prisoners,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  are 
made  to  attend  chapel,  and  twice 
on  Sundays.  The  appearance  of  the 
sacred  edifice  quite  upsets  one's 
ideas  of '  freedom'  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  chaplain's  pulpit  is 
perched  high  up  against  the  wall  at 
the  end,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  get 
a  view  of  his  entire  congregation. 
Otherwise  this  would  be  impossible ; 
for  while  the  larger  body  of  adult 
male  prisoners  occupy  the  body  of 
she  chapel,  the  women  and  children 
are  partitioned  off  on  either  side  by 
a  tall  partition  that  quite  precludes 
the  possibility  of  their  seeing  be- 
yond:. Before  the  great  space  where 
the  men  sit  is  a  pair  of  tall  grim 
iron  gates;  and  they  are  ranged  on 
seats  rising  one  above  the  other 
with  warders  in  attendance  and 
constantly  on  the  watch  lest  for  a 
single  instant  they  through  the 
whole  of  the  service  depart  from  the 
rigid  rule  of  'eyes  right.'  They 
must  look  stedfastly  before  them, 
regarding  through  the  iron  bars 
the  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  and  they 
must  raise  and  lower  their  prayer- 
books  with  elbows  squared  and  all 
at  once  like  soldiers  at  drill.  They 
may  not  scrape  their  feet  upon  the 
floor  without  having  afterwards  to 


explain  the  movement  They  may 
scarcely  wink  an  eye  or  sigh  with- 
out danger  of  rebuke  or  punish- 
ment. God  help  them,  poor 
wretches ! 

It  says  much  in  favour  of  the 
Holloway  system,  however,  that  it 
exercises  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  There  is  a 
commodious  infirmary ;  but  out  of 
the  large  number  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  only  three  were  invalided, 
and  that— at  least  in  two  cases— not 
through  being  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  severity  of  gaol  dis- 
cipline. Of  the  two  cases  in  ques- 
tion one  was  that  of  an  old  man 
turned  eighty,  an  experienced 
'smasher/  or  passer  of  spurious 
coin,  while  the  other  was  a  tall 
languid  young  man  of  decent  ap- 
pearance, who,  coming  of  a  family 
of  thieves,  had  always  been  himself 
a  thief,  but  who  was  now  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption.  He  was 
going  home  to  his  Mends  in  the 
country,  as  we  were  informed.  'He 
may  as  well  go  home  and  die,  since 
he  wishes  it,  as  die  here.'  When 
fever  cases  occur  in  the  gaol  they 
are  removed  at  once  to  the  Fever 
Hospital,  and  when  he  is  cured  he 
gets  his  liberty;  on  what  principle, 
however,  is  not  very  clear. 

There  are  peep-holes  in  the  doors 
of  the  cells  in  which  the  male 
prisoners  are  confined.  The  polished 
black-leaded  floors  and  the  india- 
rubber  shoes  favour  stealthy  ap- 
proach, and  the  sliding  corner  of  the 
peep-hole  may  be  shifted  quite 
without  sound,  so  that  at  anymoment 
a  prisoner  may  be  under  the  sus- 
picious eye  of  a  warder,  and  he 
never  know  it.  It  was  now  eight 
o'clock  (a  fact  the  great  shining  bell 
hung  in  the  hall  announced  in  deaf- 
ening accents),  the  signal  for  striking 
work  for  the  night  There  yet 
remained  an  hour  till  bed-time. 
'  What  do  they  do  meanwhile?'  we 
inquired.  '  Look  and  see  for  your- 
self/ replied  our  guide;  and  we  did, 
treading  softly  from  door  to  door 
and  noiselessly  pushing  back  the 
peep-bole  screen.  The  majority 
were  engaged  in  the  healthful  process 
of  washing.  They  are  not  bound  to 
wash  themselves  overnight,  but  as 
they  are  expected  to  show  clean  and 
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feady  to  commence  the  labour  of 
the  day  at  half-put  five  o'clock  in 
fee  morning,  they  find  it  convenient 
to  perform  their  ablations  before 
they  retire  to  their  hammocks.  The 
prisoners  are  afforded  every  facility 
for  cleanliness.  In  each  cell  water 
is  laid  on,  and  the  not  nnliberal 
allowance  daily  is  six  gallons.  Each 
prisoner  is  provided  with  a  bowl  for 
washing  his  face  and  hands,  and  a 
neat  little  tray  holdingabout  a  gallon 
and  a  half,  in  which  he  is  expected 
to  perform  the  same  necessary  ope- 
ration on  his  feet,  when  necessary. 
Farther,  he  has  a  wooden  soap-dish 
and  a  handy  bit  of  yellow  soap  and 
a  good  towel.  Every  day  the  men 
go  to  church;  bat  on  Sunday  godli- 
ness and  cleanliness  go  specially 
hand  in  hand.  On  the  Sabbath 
morning  the  governor  makes  a  tour 
of  sanitary  inspection,  and  every 
prisoner  appears  at  his  cell  door 
with  his  trousers  pulled  up  above 
his  shins  and  his  feet  naked,  while 
his  shirt  and  jacket  are  turned  back 
at  the  collar  so  as  to  expose  his  neck 
and  shoulders.  Once  a  week  in  hot 
weather  and  once  a  fortnight  in  cold 
every  prisoner  has  a  bath. 

But  peeping  in  at  the  peep-hole 
we  discerned  that  very  many  of  the 
captives  were  not  busy  with  the 
soap  and  towel— perhaps  it  was 
only  the  experienced  and  'settled- 
down'  hands  that  were  bo.  Some 
of  the  poor  fellowfe  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  painful  to  contem- 
plate. Here  was  a  man  seated  on 
his  stool  before  the  scanty  bracketed 
board  that  served  as  his  table,  evi- 
dently engaged  in  composing  a 
letter  to  his  friends— to  iris  wife 
perhaps.  Prisoners  have  to  be 
mighty  careful  how  they  write  their 
letters.  One  and  all  are  carried  to 
the  governor,  and  by  him  inspected ; 
and  unless  it  is  composed  in  the 
plainest  language  and  is  entirely  free 
from  ambiguous  phrases  and  matters 
of  a  'private'  nature  the  prisoner 
has  wasted  his  time,  for  the  letter 
will  not  be  forwarded.  The  prisoners 
are,  of  course,  apprised  of  this  re- 
gulation, and,  necessary  though 
it  be,  its  observance  is  doubtless  a 
source  of  considerable  embir- 
rassment— especially  to  the  imper- 
fectly educated  and  the  alley  bred, 


whose  knowledge  of  phraseology, 
although  invaluable  to  the  compiler 
of  a  slang  dictionary,  is  altogether 
unequal  to  the  production  of  suck  a 
plain  and  unmistakable  epistle  as 
will  pass  muster  with  the  lynx-eyed 
supervisor.  Bat,  however  unsatisfac- 
tory, this  occupation  evinced  a  dispo- 
sition towards  resignation,  which  was 
something.  Others  there  were  who 
were  a  long,  long  way  from  resigned. 
Here  might  be  seen  a  man  who  had 
taken  off  his  shoes  that  he  might 
make  no  noise  pacing  his  cell  to  and 
fro  to  and  fro,  and  with  rapid  stride 
as  a  wild  animal  does  when  it  is 
newly  caged,  with  his  arms  tightly 
folded  and  his  face  haggard  and 
wrinkled  by  the  terrible  reflections 
that  are  tormenting  him.  Here  is 
another,  a  poor  stricken  wretch  too 
cast  down  for  an  active  display  of  his 
agony,  and  who  sits  on  his  stool  still 
as  a  statue,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  Who  he  is,  is  a  secret 
known  only  to  the  governor  and  the 
record  book.  Perhaps  he  is  merely 
a  regular  thief  bemoaning  his 
severance  from  some  Sail  or  Poll  of 
Spitalfields,  and  may  be  a  little  child 
or  two,  their  shameful  progeny.  It 
is  possible,  for  even  professional 
thieves  may  not  defy  the  laws  of 
nature  as  well  as  those  of  society ; 
and  though  the  criminal  records 
may  justly  brand  them  as '  hardened 
ruffians/  make  no  doubt  that  they 
are  not  all  hardness.  They  must 
have  their  inner  life  of  domestic 
affection  and  their  heart  yearnings 
for  somebody,  or  they  are  less  than 
the  fox  or  the  wolf.  May  be,  how- 
ever, the  dismal  figure  tight  clad  in 
his  prison  suit  and  buried  in  sorrow 
so  that  no  more  than  the  top  of  his 
closely-cropped  head  is  visible,  a 
month  ago  was  a  free  and  seemingly 
happy  fellow,  who  dined  sump- 
tuously every  day,  and  wore  fine 
clothes  and  costly  jewellery,  and 
lived  in  a  handsome  villa  at  Bromp- 
ton  or  Twickenham  along  with  a 
confiding  and  innocent  wife  and  a 
troop  of  merry  children,  who  would 
as  soon  have  believed  that  the  moon 
was  about  to  fall  as  that  papa,  who 
of  late  had  grown  so  fidgety  and 
complained  of  headache  and  shut 
himself  for  hours  together  in  his 
room,  was  a  miserable  felon  waiting 
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and  quaking  for  the  crash  that  he  choose  for  him.     He  is  merely  a 

knew  must  presently  come.    Any-  ticketed  animal  that  must,  through 

way,  there  he  is,  and  there  he  must  two   years,  through    six  hundred 

remain,  no  man  at  all,  but  a  mere  weary  working  days,  make  bricks, 

machine  built  of  flesh  and  bone  and  or  draw  water,  or  scrub  floors,  or 

muscle  that  may  be  adapted  to  any  pick  oakum,— in  silence, 

useful  purpose  his  custodian  may  James  Greenwood.    . 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  DANCE. 

9  £et  arranger  in  tNiftt  dftgurerf  in  Corn  ftaofr. 

(Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxton.) 

THE  DANCE  COURTLY. 

I.  THE  CAPERS  GEORGIAN. 

THE  balls  that  enlivened  the  Georgian  Court 
Were  balls  of  an  antediluvian  sort 
They  might  very  likely  supply  you  with  sport, 
But  not  with  a  partner  you'd  care  for ; 
Though  the  sex  was  not  then  an  extravagant  lot 
As  now — though  'tis  dear  to  man  ever,  I  wot — 
Observe  to  what  height  in  their  fashions  they  got ! 
The  maxim  in  those  days  was  clearly  *  waist  not !' 
So  they  ne'er,  I  suppose, ( wanted'  therefore. 

But  the  fashions  for  men !  you  may  safely  go  bail, 
It  would  turn  modern  dandies  uncommonly  pale 
To  think  of  assuming  that  old  coat  of  male ; 
Like  the  present,  'tis  clear,  next  to  nothing  in  tail ; 

But  in  collars— necks  truly  to  something. 
I  think  if  your  tailor  in  these  days  displayed 
As  the  fashion  some  coat  on  the  old  model  made, 
With  the  buttons  behind,  one  on  each  shoulder-blade, 
You  would  use  a  slang  term,  I  am  sadly  afraid, 

And  the  garment  be  branded  a  rum  thing ! 

Well !  gaze  on  the  picture  before  you  that  lies  I 
You  note  the  strange  capers  in  silent  surprise, — 
They  never,  I  vow,  11  seem  ease  in  your  eyes, 
Beside  they  are  looking  such  guys  in  their  guise, 

That  the  dance  is  a  series  of  figures. 
You'd  scarcely  laugh  more,  111  bet  odds,  should  you  take 
A  trip  to  the  South,  where  ole  Dinah  and  Jake 
Are  holiday-making ;  and  down  in  a  brake 

Of  cane  see  a  break-down  of  niggers. 

In  those  days,  no  matter  how  politics  sped — 

Though  the  House  by  the  Tories,  in  short,  should  be  led- 

The  Wigs  had  an  absolute  claim  to  the  head, 

And  the  real  hair  ousted  in  cases. 
And  the  ladies,  e'en  those  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
Wore  powder,  because  (to  account  for  the  rage) 
They  wished  to  '  go  off!'    And  moreover  (the  sage 
Has  a  blush  on  his  cheek  as  he's  penning  this  page) 

There  were  some  of  them  painted  their  feces. 

[Let  us  hope  in  our  day  such  remarks  don't  apply, 
And  that  none  of  the  fair  sex  now  living  would  dye : 
Twould  be  pitiful  middle-aged  dames  to  descry 
So  bent  on  youth's  roses  and  dimples, 
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That  they  borrowed  a  lot  of  sham  charms  for  their  mugs, 
And  thus  ran,  alas !  into  some  hag's  cruel  hugs, 
"Who'd  a  rash  elementary  knowledge  of  drugs, 
But  a  mighty  experience  in  simples.] 

What  dance  did  they  dance  ?    Tis  not  easy  to  say — 
A  mere  country  dance  in  a  general  way — 

No  fandango  or  sprightly  bolero. 
But  your  courtier  will  caper  away  without  tire 
Whatever  the  tune  that  is  played  on  the  lyre, 
Provided  that  Royalty  twangle  the  wire ! 
Why  the  Senators  skipped  till  it  made  them  perspire, 
And  the  flames  even  danced  while  old  Rome  was  on  fire 

When  the  fiddle  was  wielded  by  Nero ! 
And  so  as  the  Regent  was  fond  of  his  wine, 
His  Court  went  the  famous  '  whole  hog/  we  define 
In  this  case  by  observing  they  made  themselves  swine, 
And  danced  his  wine-measure ;  and,  as  you'll  divine, 

A  'reel '  was  the  step  for  this  hero ! 

But  well  now  clear  the  floor  of  this  bacchanal  lot, 
For,  doubtless,  as  speedily  weary  they  got 
Of  dancing,  as  we  are  of  them,— are  we  not  ? 

And  no  wonder  that  dancing  should  bore  them, 
Since  they  drank  themselves  first  off  their  heads  at  their  meals, 
And  danced  themselves  next  off  their  legs  in  their  reels, 
The  result  of  which  game  on  their  pegs,  as  one  feels, 
Was  the  '  one  for  his  nob '  and  the  '  two  for  his  heels,' 
Which,  rapidly  putting  an  end  to  the  deals,' 

Thus  for  taking  the  floor  would  quite  floor  them. 

2.  THE  EVOLUTIONS  VICTORIAN. 

Ho !  room  for  the  dancers  who  thread  the  gay  maze 
Of  the  stately  court-dance  in  Victoria's  days, 
Where  the  long  palace  drawing-room  all  is  a-blaze 

With  grand  jewels  the  best  and  the  rarest  ; 
Where,  better  by  far  than  the  jewels  and  gold, 
Is  a  Court,  which  is  cast  in  a  different  mould, 
No  Court  could  e'er  boast  of  in  periods  old, 
And  where  virtue  domestic  is  foremost  enrolled, 

And  the  purest  are  counted  the  fairest 

Oh !  long  may  the  rule  that  is  golden  bear  sway, 
And  distant— far  distant  indeed  be  the  day 
When  the  Court's  purer  atmosphere  has  to  give  way 
For  the  slightest  revival  (to  England's  dismay) 

Of  tiie  Regency's  airs  and  dis-graces ; 
And  long  may  all  Britons,  each  husband  and  wife, 
The  example  of  all  that's  domestic  in  life, 
With  peace  and  with  manifold  blessings  so  rife, 

See  displayed  in  the  highest  of  places. 

Ho !  room  for  the  dancers—for  duke  and  for  earl. 
For  duchess  and  marchioness  all  in  a  whirl, 
With  gold-circled  wrist  and  bediamonded  curl, 
And  rich-bordered  dresses,  whereon  by  no  churl 

Was  the  glitter  of  bullion  expended 
For  a  pen  as  unskilful  as  mine  'twere  absurd 
To  attempt  to  describe  the  gay  scene,  on  my  wordj 
T  would  fail  ere  it  chronicled  barely  a  third 
Of  the  elegant  toilets,  laced,  jewelled,  and  furred — 
Of  the  forest  of  ostrich  plumes  gracefully  stirred 
When  the  fair  heads  were  bowed  at  a  compliment  heard — 
Of  the  uniforms  varied,  sashed,  medalled,  and  spurred ; — 
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To  be  brief,  all  the  things  that  have  ever  umcmied 
(As  the  brilliant  Court  Newsman  has  often  averred) 
"When  Court  balls  have  been  largely  attended. 

How  far  more  imposing  this  courtly  display 
Of  peers,  statesmen,  soldiers,  in  gorgeous  array 
Than  the  grandest  of  balls  in  the  regular  way 

That  the  middle*class  man  has,  poor  varlet ! 
Where  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry,  with  Billy  and  Jack 
(And  never  a  title  to  fight  up  the  pack) 
Enliven  the  scene  with  one  uniform  black, 

Instead  of  the  uniform  scarlet 

Oh !  a  splendid  Court  baH,  with  its  costumes  so  gay, 
Is  a  scene  from  that  gallery  there  to  survey, 
Where  the  band  of  the  Lite  Guards  is  playing  away 
(As  only  the  band  of  the  Life  Guards  can  play) — 

Where  the  Life  Guards  are  playing  the  Lancers ! 
The  sweet  English  beauties— the  tropical  blooms, 
The  bouquet  of  fashion— the  fragrant  perfumes, 
The  satins  and  silks  from  the  choicest  of  looms, 
The  rare  Valenciennes,  and  .the  rich  ostrich  plumes 
(Not  to  mention  the  costly  geVupr  of  the  rooms, 
And  the  numbers  of  liveried  latikm  and  grooms), 

And  the  grandeur  and  graoeof  the  dancers. 
And  without  in  the  Park  is  a  sight,  roo,  meanwhile 
(Enough  to  disturb  a  Republican's  bile 
As  deeply  as  if  he  had  foiled  to  '  strike  ik1)- 
With  a  long  line  of  carriages,  mfle  upon  JtiOe, 
And  the  mountainous  coachmen  provoking^  smile, 
And  the  footmen,  with  each  a  gold-lace-covei^d  tile  \ 
And  while  these  grand  creatures  their  leisure  J^eguile 
With  pipes  and  pint-measures,  regardless  of  sty(e, 
What  a  champing  of  bits  all  adown  the  long  file  v 

Of  impatient  and  spirited  prancers.  * 

But,  alas !  now  the  Court  doesn't  dance  as  it  did,  y 
For  Royalty's  sun  long  by  clouds  has  been  hid, 
And  but  seldom  is  England's  nobility  bid  * 

To  a  ball  or  a  Court  ceremontaL  \ 

Yet,  we  trust  that  the  shadow  will  pass  before  long— > 
That  the  land's  Royal  Heart  will  take  heart  and  be  strto&] 
And  move  once  again  amid  loyalty's  throng.  \ 

The  check  in  our  welfare  it  cannot  be  wrong  j 

To  hope  is  a  break—but  a  pause  in  the  song,—   ,         1 
And  not  a  full  stop  colophonial. 

For  however  the  terribly  pious  brigade 

All  balls  may  denounce  as  inventions  but  made 

In  vanity,  sin,  and  the  Evil  One's  aid, 

That  they  do  one  great  benefit  cant  be  gainsaid,  / 

For  every  one  knows  they're  a  blessing  to  trade,  \ 

And  by  quickening  of  gold's  circulation  < 

Confer  a  wide  blessing  that  reaches  the  poor,  1 

Who  always  have  very  hard  times  to  endure,  ♦ 

But  the  hardest  when  bread  is  too  dear  to  procure,     / 

And  the  nation  is  only  stag-nation* 
Not  too  high  of  my  doctrine  the  tenor  to  pitch, 
I'll  but  say, '  Don't  you  listen  to  Mawworms  and  "sich/" 
Who  find  a  great  ill  and  a  terrible  hitch 
In  the  worldly  enjoyments  surrounding  the  rich— 
For  their  pleasures  are  often  mere  duties  the  which 

To  their  fellows  are  due  from  their  station. 
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BOOKS  OF  SUMMER  TBAVXL. 


VTOW  that  the  tree  holiday  of  the 
1 1  later  summer  has  oommenoed, 
that  the  House  is  up,  that  the  na- 
tional family  of  tairfcta  is '  scattered 
and  peeled '—-a  text  which  seems  to 
08  appropriately  to  describe  the 
condition  of  tours^s— opportunely 
enough  we  hove  just  a  little  library 
before  us  of  books  of  summer  travel. 
We  have  books  on  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way—the very  mention  of  them 
almost  make*  us  cool  in  sultry 
weather— -books  on  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, Venezuela,  and  what  not. 
Those  who  travel  will  find  these 
volumes  admirable  companions 
while  investigating  the  localities  of 
which  they  speak ;  and  those  who 
cannot  travel  may  do  the  next  best 
thing  by  the  perusal  of  the  works 
and  the  exercise  of  their  imagina- 
tion thereupon.  We  must  give  the 
place  of  honour  to  the  charming 
and  unaffected  narrative  issued  by 
our  fair  countrywoman  Lady  Di 
Beaoolerk.*  It  is  written,  she  tells 
us,  for  her  own  personal  friends, 
and  we  know  how  gladly  it  has 
been  received  by  them ;  but  the 
public  at  large  will  not  foil  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  pleasant  expe- 
riences. 

The  Duchess  thought  that  Lady 
Di  wanted  a  thorough  change.  Lady 
Di  thought  so  too.  So  they  went 
out  to  Norway  accompanied  only  by 
their  maid  Teresma,  an  abigail,  who, 
as  the  Irishman  said,  has  earned  a 
temporary  immortality.  They  took 
quiet  rooms  at  Aak,  having  to  reach 
their  bedrooms  by  a  kind  of  ladder ; 
and  Teresinft,  'fearless  of  conse- 
quences, came  down  with  a  rapidity 
worthy  of  a  lamplighter  and  a  care- 
lessness of  appearances  only  justified 
by  the  beauty  of  her  boots.'  It 
makes  us  truly  envious  to  hear  of 
Lady  Di  taking  trout  of  fourteen 
pounds  and  salmon  m  abundance. 
It  is  very  common  for  tourists  to 

*  *A  Summer  and  Winter  in  Norway. 
By  Lady  Di  Bcaoderk.  Illustrated  by  the 
Aufcho/i  Sketched    Murray. 


run  over  to  Norway  for  the  summer ; 
hut  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter 
signalized  themselves  by  also  stay- 
ing through  the  winter.  Till  late  in 
the  season  the  weather  was  very 
pleasant,  and  they  thought  that  the 
winter  would  never  come—but  it 
came  at  last,  twenty  degrees  below 
freezing,  and  sledges,  hoods,  and 
furs  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
They  got  through  the  winter  after 
the  maimer  of  sensible  English- 
women. They  went  into  society. 
They  kept  a  journal.  They  learned 
the  language.  They  learned  to 
skate,  Lady  Di  persevering  in  spite 
of  an  awkward  fell.  They  never 
passed  a  happier  time  in  their  lives  ; 
and  Lady  Di  hopes  that  some  of 
their  acquaintances  may  be  tempted 
from  their  journals  to  make  a  simi- 
lar excursion.  She  has  an  excellent 
account  of  a  Lutheran  wedding, 
where  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  had  entered  the  church  very 
happy,  were  reduced  to  an  appro- 
priate state  of  misery  by  the  preach- 
ments which  they  underwent  She 
has  also  a  murder  story,  which  is 
not  only  quite  true,  but,  which  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  is  quite  sensa- 
tional. The  little  book  bears  through- 
out the  traces  of  the  energy,  good 
sense,  and  grace,  which  Lady  Di 
seems  to  have  shown  throughout 
her  tour. 

Mr.  Lowth  furnishes  us  with  a 
volume  of  Russian  experiences.*  We 
hardly  know  whether  in  an  age  when 
Moscow  is  almost  as  well  known 
as  any  other  metropolitan  city, 
Mr.  Lowth  has  not  presumed  too 
much  on  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  he  can  have 
devoted  a  whole  volume  to  Moscow 
without  telling  us  something  fresh 
or  putting  old  things  in  a  fresh 
point  of  view.    About  the  Kremlin, 

*  '  Around  the  Kremlin ;  or,  Pictures  of 
Life  at  Moscow.'  By  G.  T.  Lowth,  Esq. 
Hunt  and  BUckett, 
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the  Troitza  Convent,  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  bo  on,  our  readers  have 
doubtless  heard  quite  enough,  and 
it  is  less  in  these  than  in  his  chance 
sketches  of  contemporary  manners 
that  Mr.  Lowth  will  interest  them. 
Since  1856  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  Russia,  chiefly  through 
the  extension  of  the  railway  system. 
At  that  date  travellers  were  obliged 
to  carry  their  own  beds  with  them, 
but  now  the  beds  are  brought  all 
the  way  from  Paris  by  way  of  Berlin 
or  St  Petersburgh.  The  fair  of 
Nijni  Novgorod  is  not  the  thing  that 
it  used  to  be.  The  attendance  has 
fallen  off  by  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  merchants  now  send 
their  vendors  or  their  agents  with- 
out going  themselves.  As  Mr.  Lowth 
went  there  by  the  train  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers, both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
were  smoking  and  drinking  tea  all 
the  way.  The  account  of  the  fair  is 
written  with  great  liveliness.  The 
fishmongers  at  Novgorod  have  float- 
ing houses  on  the  river,  where  they 
keep  in  wells  for  the  gourmands 
among  their  customers  the  royal 
sturgeon  and  the  luscious  sterlet 
They  dined  at  the  grand  restaurant 
'  The  sterlet  soup  was  admirable — 
sterlet,  that  diamond  of  the  Volga, 
cynosure  of  gourmand  eyes— de- 
clared to  be  only  eaten  in  its  highest 
flavour  and  condition  on  the  banks 
of  its  native  water/  Mr.  Lowth 
went  to  see  the  water-boxes  in  which 
the  live  sturgeon  and  sterlet  were 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  These 
were  wide  dark  pools  roofed  in ;  the 
attendant,  with  a  net,  brought  up  a 
sturgeon  for  exhibition  that  weighed 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  He 
tells  a  good  story  about  ringing  the 
great  sacred  bell  at  Nijni.  Novelists 
are  very  fond  of  an  incident  of  this 
sort.  Mr.  M'Donald  employs  it  in 
his  eminently  thoughtful  novel  of 
'  Bobert  Falconer/  and  the  late  Mr. 
Smedley  cooked  up  a  similar  inci- 
dent in  his  popular  story  of  'Lewis 
Arundel/  Mr.  Lowth  gives  a  per- 
fectly authentic  story.  An  English- 
man swung  the  clapper  of  the  big 
bell  and  produced  a  deep  boom. 
The  populace  immediately  supposed 
that  the  church  was  on  fire  or  that 
help  was  wanted  in  the  citadel  for 
some  political  object.  The  keeper  of 


the  tower  advised  them  to  escape 
for  their  lives.  As  they  left  the 
building  they  met  the  populace 
pouring  forth,  but  they  managed  to 
evade  inquiries  and  to  escape  from 
the  town. 

Mr.  Lowth  gives  us  some  curious 
information  respecting  the  working 
of  the  system  of  the  abolition  of 
serfdom.    He  once  heard  a  discus- 
sion concerning  thecomparative  pro- 
fligacy of  the  nobility  of  different 
countries.    After  much  discussion, 
the  dark  pre-eminence  was  awarded 
to  the  Russian  nobles.    With  power 
over  the  property,  the  persons,  the 
lives  of  serfs,    the  Russian   noble 
showed   Tartar  ferocity  varnished 
over  with  a  thin  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion.    We  have  here  a  curious  in- 
stance of  this  departed  absolutism. 
The  manager  of  an  estate  reported 
to  his  lord  that  the  serf  population 
did  not  increase  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  lord  ordered  the  young 
men  and  the  girls  to  be  arranged  in 
parallel  lines  and  to  be  married  off 
at  once  two  and  two.  When  some  of 
the   girls  refused,   an   order  was 
marked  down   against   them  that 
they  were  never  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  at  all.    The  property  of  the 
serf  in  law  belonged  to  the  master, 
but  after  the  emancipation  it  was 
discovered  that  an  immense  body  of 
serfs  possessed  property  in  houses 
and  land,  and  even  owned  parts  of 
the  village  and  held  mortgages  over 
the  lands  of  their  former  masters. 
Moscow  is  said  to  have  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles;  but  fax  more  even 
than  this  greatness  is  the  strong 
hold  which  it  has  taken  upon  the 
minds  and  imagination  of  men  from 
that  patriotic   conflagration  which 
preserved  the  Russian  empire  and 
broke  the  yoke  of  the  Gallic  con- 
queror.   There   is   an   interesting 
article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
'  Edinburgh/  on  the  '  Modern  Rus- 
sian Drama/  Mr.  Lowth  apparently 
illustrates  the  reviewer's  remarks 
that '  very  few  of  the  travellers  who 
every  year  flit  through  St.  Peters- 
burgh and  Moscow  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  the  theatres  devoted  in  those 
cities  to  the  national  drama.'    The 
popular   dramatist   Ostrovskago  is 
pre-eminently  the  dramatist  of  Mos- 
cow life,  and  it  is  in  his  pages— of 
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which  some  excellent  specimens  are 
given  in  the  'Edinburgh'  —  that 
we  find  the  truest  view  of  life 
Around  the  Kremlin.' 

Mr.  Eastwick*  went  out  to  Vene- 
zuela on  what  subsequently  proved 
to  be  the  very  disagreeable  business 
of  a  Venezuelan  loan.  His  book 
divides  itself  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  is  naturally  lively,  and  the 
other  is  only  of  the  dead-lively  kind. 
His  travelling  sketches  are  exceed- 
ingly amusing,  but  his  monetary 
experiences  are  mournful  and  a 
bore.  Mr.  Eastwick  was  our  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  the  author  of  that 
valuable  work  '  Murray's  Handbook 
of  India.'  He  thus  relates  the  cir- 
cumstances that  took  him  out  to 
Venezuela: — 

'  On  the  7th  of  June,  1864,  I  wa* 
asked  to  go  to  Venezuela  as  Finan- 
cial Commissioner  for  the  "  General 
Credit  Company."  The  appointment 
was  offered,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Lord  Hobart,  and  on  his  declining 
it,  to  me.  The  terms  were  liberal. 
Ail  my  expenses  were  to  be  paid, 
and  I  was  to  receive  one  thousand 
pounds  for  three  months,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  embarkation.  But 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  new  coun- 
try, and  learning  a  new  language, 
and  the  experience  of  financial 
transactions  I  should  gain  in  such 
a  mission  were  to  me  still  stronger 
inducements  to  accept  it  Besides, 
curiously  enough,  Mr.  Cobden  had 
been  talking  to  me  at  the  end  of 
June  about  a  certain  matter,  and, 
after  expressing  his  sympathy,  had 
ended  by  saying,  "  Why  don't  you 
go  to  the  City?  They  will  treat  you 
better  there."  So,  taking  his  words 
as  a  Sore  Virgiliana,  I  accepted  the 
commissionership  at  once,  pur- 
chased a  pile  of  Spanish  books,  im- 
bibed a  draught  of  the  pure  Casti- 
lian  stream  daily,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lesson  from  Dr.  Altschul,  glanoed  at, 
and  put  aside  for  complete  degluti- 
tion on  board  the  steamer  a  huge 
liasse  of  papers,  and  on  the  17th  of 
June  found  myself  en  rvute  for  St 
Thomas  in  the    "Atrato,"   com- 

*  'Veneroela;  or,  Sketches  of  Life  in 
a  South  American  Republic'  By  Edward 
B.  Eastwick,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 
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manded  by   the   ill-fated  Captain 
Woolley.' 

There  is  much  that  is  amusing  in 
Mr.  Eastwick's  narrative.  There  are 
some  rattling  good  stories  of  that 
Mexican  type  to  which  the  public 
has  been  accustomed  and  rather 
likes.  He  took  out  with  him  thirty 
thousand  sovereigns,  and  everybody, 
not  unnaturally,  considered  himself 
entitled  to  cheat  a  man  with  thirty 
thousand  sovereigns.  Venezuela  of 
course  means  ( little  Venice,*  a  name 
which  is  odd  enough  for  a  land 
'  which  now  comprehends  a  forest 
larger  than  France,  steppes  like 
those  of  Goto,  and  mountain  tracts 
which  it  would  take  many  Switzer- 
lands  to  match/  It  got  its  name 
because  the  first  Spaniards  found 
the  Indians  living  in  huts  on  piles 
in  the  lake.  Mr.  Eastwick  talks 
much  more  about  pretty  girls  than 
we  should  have  thought  perfectly 
becoming  the  dignity  of  a  profound 
financier.  He  illustrates  the  in- 
creasing taste,  as  exemplified  by  Mr. 
Winwoode  Beade,  for  interesting 
female  niggers.  A  visitor  came  to 
see  him,  and  we  find  him  thus  dis- 
coursing: 'The  women  are  all  left 
alone,  and  can  indulge  in  any 
amount  of  flirtation  they  like.  Now, 
mark  me;  the  white  Creoles  live  at 
this  end  of  the  street,  near  the  Plaza ; 
lower  down  we  shall  come  to  the 
triguemas  or  "  brunettes ;"  and  be- 
yond these  we  shall  find  mulattos 
and  mestizas,  and  we  shall  finish  up 
with  some  beauties  of  a  downright 
black,  who  are  not  so  much  to  be 
despised  as  you  would  imagine.'  He 
introduces  his  friend  Mr.  Haywood 
to  a  young  lady  called  Erminia,  and 
we  have  the  commencement  of  a 
promising  love  story,  which  is  pre- 
maturely terminated  by  yellow  fever 
in  the  one  case  and  a  convent  in  the 
other.  Erminia  is  thus  described: 
'  She  was  just  eighteen,  a  little  above 
the  middle  height,  but  looked  taller 
from  her  perfect  symmetry ;  a  cloud 
of  shining  black  ringlets  fell  on  her 
ivory  shoulders.  Her  face  was  oval, 
her  complexion  fair,  a  little  too 
colourless,  perhaps,  but,  in  revenge, 
her  lips  were  red  and  pouting,  and 
disclosed,  when  she  smiled,  teeth  of 
such  dazzling  whiteness  that  they 
seemed  to  flash  as  gems;  but  the 
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most  attractive  feature  of  her  face 
was  her  immense  black  eyes,  fringed 
with  long  silky  eyelashes.'  This 
sort  of  thing  is  not  bo  bad.  We  see 
that  even  financial  commissioners 
are  susceptible  of  human  weakness. 
We  might  even  go  further,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  elderly  Weller,  cri- 
ticising his  son's  valentine,  submit 
that  it  is '  werging  on  the  poetical.' 
We  become  conscious  of  a  fall  in  life 
when  we  descend  from  what  we  be- 
lieve is  called  the  'luscious'  style 
of  writing  to  prosaic  statements  re- 
specting the  loan.  For,  alas!  the 
government  of  Venezuela  dropped 
paying  the  interest,  and  ultimately 
adopted  the  glorious  policy  of  repu- 
diation, to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  General  Credit  Company.  Mr. 
Eastwiok  devotes  a  greatpart  of  his 
work  to  proving  that  the  Venezuelan 
resouroes  are  enormous  if  they  were 
only  properly  developed,  and  that 
the  Venezuelan  government  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  develop  their  re- 
sources and  pay  off  their  lust  debts. 
The  misfortune  is  that  industry  and 
statesmanship  are  not  things  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  process  of  foreign 
compulsion.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
Mr.  Eastwiok  did  not  invest  his 
thousand  pounds  in  Venezuelan 
bonds. 

A  book  upon  Iceland!*  one  that 
is  highly  appropriate  at  a  time  when 
we  are  thinking  of  putting  ourselves 
into  ice,  as  the  simplest  refrigerating 
process  that  can  be  suggested.  Mr. 
Barnard,  who  has  a  great  weakness 
for  northern  latitudes,  has  translated 
the  book  from  the  Swedish  of  Pro- 
fessor Paijkull.  The  great  fruit  that 
we  have  to  object  to  these  gentlemen 
is  that  they  are  morbidly  anxious 
to  improve  our  minds.  Now  we 
don't  want  to  improve  our  minds 
this  hot  weather.  Our  minds  be- 
come entirely  merged  in  their  swel- 
tering external  cases.  Ice  is  a  glo- 
rious subject  to  contemplate,  and 
Iceland  may  enjoy  a  reflected  mea- 
sure of  credit,  but  mental  improve- 
ment must  be  postponed  to  a  period 
of  bodily  improvement   For  people 

*  '  A  Summer  in  Iceland.'  By  G.  W. 
raijkull,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala.  Translated  by  the  Rew 
M.  R.  Barnard.'    Chapman  and  Hall. 


who  are  making  a  yacht  voyage  to 
Iceland—which  is  not  a  bad  notion 
— this  work  will  be  indispensable; 
and  when  the  short  evenings  set  in, 
the  work,  which  is  replete  with 
accurate  observations  and  lively  de- 
scription, may  be  advantageously 
perused  by  all  of  us.  Next  comes 
Elihu  Burritfs  <  Walks  in  the  Black 
country  and  its  Green  Border  Land.'* 
We  have  no  objections  to  the  Green 
Border  Land,  protesting,  however, 
against  the  notion  of  walking;  but 
the  perusal  of  this  book  only  con- 
firms our  impression  that  the  *  Black 
Country '  is  a  district  to  be  diligently 
avoided.  Elihu  Burritt  is  famous, 
we  believe,  for  walking  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  miles,  and  knowing 
a  fabulous  number  of  languages. 
He  was  also  a '  Harmonious  Black- 
smith/ we  believe,  or  something  of 
that  kind ;  a '  self-educated  man/  a 
race  which  as  a  rule  we  find  to  be 
positive,  vulgar,  and  objectionable : 
to  whom  therefore  Mr.  Burritt 
stands  in  remarkable  contrast  He 
has  had  the  good  taste  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  young  Countess  of  Dudley, 
like  the  rest  of  his  neighbours;  and 
his  descriptions — we  would  espe- 
cially mention  that  of  Lichfield— are 
pleasantly  and  vigorously  done.  We 
nave  also  to  note  the  completion  of 
Mr.  Ball's  important  work  on  Switz- 
erland, by  the  publication  of  his 
third  volume  (Longmans).  Mr.  Ball 
is  another  tremendous  man  for  walk- 
ing. It  is  a  mere  trifle  for  him  to 
pass  the  Simplon  or  Gothard  in  a 
summer's  day.  We  are  afraid  to  say 
how  often  he  has  traversed  the  prin- 
cipal passes  and  the  lateral  passes. 
Of  course  he  has  been  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  His  work,  however,  is  of  too 
scientific  a  character  ever  to  super- 
sede the  familiar '  Murray '  and  Bae- 
deker. Its  effeot,  however,  is  to 
;  the  immediate  propriety  of 
up  and  going  to  Switzer- 
ad.  "Her  Gracious  Majesty  has 
6hown  us  the  way,  and  her  loyal 
subjects  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
her  example. 

ADVZNTUBES. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Mr.  Disraeli's, 
with  the  truth  and  point  of  a  pro- 
*  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
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verb  about  it,  'Adventures  to  the 
adventurous.'  Another  clever  writer 
tells  ns  that  life  without  a  spioe  of 
adventure  or  romance  is  not  worth 
living.  There  comes  a  time  of  life  to 
most  of  iu  when  we  really  do  not 
care  about  adventures  or  romance. 
They  would  disturb  the  routine  of 
our  lives ;  they  would  interrupt  our 
engagements ;  they  would  constitute 
a  disturbing  element  in  an  even  and 
well-ordered  life.  But  there  is  also 
a  time  of  life  when  adventures  are 
rery  sweet  If  a  man  is  truly  ad* 
venturous  he  is  at  no  loss  for  ad- 
ventures, for  if  they  do  not  come  he 
makes  them.  There  are  few  old 
men  who  cannot  tell  of  adventures 
when  they  were  young,  although 
each  adventures  grow  very  thin  and 
bare  with  ue  when  we  are  old. 

Yet  human  life  being  such  as  it 
in,  with  so  much  that  is  odd,  incon- 
gruous, and  uncertain  happening  in 
it,  it  must  needs  happen  that  ad- 
venture cannot  altogether  be  elimi- 
nated from  any  stage  of  life.  If  a 
middle-aged  man  tumbles  off  his 
horse,  or  has  his  pocket  picked,  or 
m  garotted,  or  catches  cold,  I  sup- 
pose he  may  call  that  an  adventure; 
and  after  a  certain  age  this  mild  sort 
of  ciroumstanoeis  taken  as  the  equi- 
valent to  such.  But  society  about 
«nd  around  us  may  all  the  time  be 
teeming  with  the  elements  of  ad- 
venture. One  reason  is  that  we  all 
become  much  too  busy  to  care  for 
each  things.  Another  reason  is  that 
men  very  much  lose  the  faculty  of 
observation.  They  move  so  much 
in  a  groove  that  they  are  unable  to 
recognize  any  aberration  from  that 
groove.  They  cannot  discern  any 
opening  for  adventures,  and  they 
could  not,  or  would  not  use  them 
if  they  did  discern  such.  They  are 
unable  to  discern  the  special  cha- 
racter of  incidents,  and  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  some  trans- 
action of  which  they  were  witnesses 
bad,  in  truth,  any  character  of  ro- 
mance or  adventure  about  it. 

A  middle-aged  man  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  never  yet  wit- 
nessed on  a  railway  anything  that 
partook  of  the  character  of  an  ad- 
venture. He  must  have  been  un- 
observant, I  think.  Adventures  of 
tins  kind  are  not  very  uncommon 


on  railways.    Some  of  these  adven- 
tures, I  grant,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
cheering  description.  The  other  day 
a  man  was  journeying  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  he  was  talking  a 
long  time  with  two  very  gentlemanly 
men  who  were  travelling  with  him 
in  the  same  compartment  of  a  first- 
class  carriage.   Suddenly  he  became 
insensible.    He  next  found  himself 
lying  on  the  floor  of  a  waiting-room 
of  a  wayside  station.     They  told 
him  at  the  station  that  two  gentle- 
men had  been  obliged  to  put  him 
out  because  he  was  so  intoxicated. 
The  gentlemen,  however,  had  eased 
him  of  his  watch,  purse,  and  valise. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  be  travelling 
with  a  sick  man  or  a  lunatic    Oa 
several  occasions,  on  arriving  at  a 
station,  I  have  been  taken  aside 
by  some  fellow-passenger  who  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  me 
that  he  was  in  charge  of  a  lunatic. 
I  met  a  man  once  who  had  been 
travelling  with  a  violent   lunatic, 
held  down  in  the  carriage  by  two 
keepers.  The  poor  fellow  bad  lately 
come  into  a  large  fortune.    It  was 
too  much  for  him.    He  was  unable 
to  sleep  for  days  and  days,  and  went 
raving  mad.     Only  the  very  day 
that  my  friend  made  his  remark 
some  curious  circumstances  came 
under  my  notice,  which  certainly 
had  a  colouring  of  romance  or  some- 
thing worse  about  them.     A  lady 
got  into  a  carriage,  we  will  say  at 
Newton  Junction.    She  was  rather 
an  elegant  and  handsome  woman, 
aged    about    nve-and-twenty.     A 
spectacled  gentleman  placed  her  in 
the  carriage,  with  a  very  abstruse 
and  absent  expression  of  counte- 
nance.   He  talked  to  her  about  her 
plans,  evidently  speaking  with  some 
degree  of  influence  and  authority; 
and  I  heard  her  say  that  she  was 
going  to  stay  for  three  or  four  weeks 
with  her  aunt  at  Exeter.    After  a 
chaste  and  sedate  salute  they  parted. 
He  had  scarcely  moved  away  from 
the  carriage  door  when  a  young 
man  entered,  and  as  soon  as  the 
train  was  in  motion  began  speaking 
with  his  companion,  being  evidently 
on  the  most  familiar  terms.     He 
said  to  her,  'We  will  get  out  at 
Teignmouth,  and  catch  the  express 
to  Torquay.'    At  Teignmouth  they 
6  a 
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got  out,  evidently  in  pursuance  of 
the  expressed  intention  of  getting 
back  to  Torquay.  That  is  to  say, 
the  lady  would  have  to  traverse 
again  all  the  ground  which  she  had 
just  passed  oyer  from  Newton.  It 
was  quite  clear,  first,  that  she  had 
found  a  companion  altogether  un- 
known to  the  spectacled  gentleman ; 
secondly,  that  sue  had  told  the  spec- 
tacled gentleman  a  deliberate  false- 
hood in  stating  that  she  was  going 
to  Exeter;  thirdly,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  she  was  going,  under  question- 
able circumstances,  to  Torquay, 
proving  that  the  journey  in  the 
Exeter  direction  was  simply  a  feint. 
The  circumstances  were  certainly  no- 
ticeable, though  an  unobservant  man 
might  not  have  noticed  them.  Such 
as  they  are  they  are  very  much  at 
the  service  of  sensation  novelists  or 
of  private  detectives. 

It  is  an  awkward  thing  when  you 
meet  an  agreeable  man,  and  make 
some  progress  towards  intimacy 
with  him,  to  hear  of  him  next  in  a 
condition  of  penal  servitude.  A  man 
I  know  met  a  fine,  manly  fellow  in 
a  romantic  district  of  Wales.  They 
boated  and  climbed  mountains  to- 
gether, and  altogether  he  proved  a 
very  ^teresting  and  agreeable  fel- 
low, one,  moreover,  who  had  tra- 
velled in  many  parts  of  the  world 
with  an  observant  eye.  A  year 
afterwards  this  fine  fellow  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  scuttling  a 
ship,  and  got  a  long  sentence  of 
penal  servitude.  I  remember  dining 
once  with  an  elderly  gentleman  with 
whose  parental  and  even  patri- 
archal demeanour  I  was  strongly 
impressed.  The  dinner  was  excel- 
lent, the  wines  old,  and  the  stories 
new.  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
charming  family;  and  the  landscape 
was  perfect  in  its  beauty  and  repose. 
And  yet  all  the  while  this  man  was 
surrounded  with  the  elements  of 
passion  and  tragedy,  and  got  some 
female  accomplice  to  personate  a 
lady  at  the  bank,  and  make  the  trans- 
fer of  a  large  sum  of  money.  One 
day  a  friend  of  mine  was  walking 
along  a  quiet  square,  and  a  man 
came  flying  through  the  air,  smash- 
ing through  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow into  the  street  below.  He  as- 
sured me  of  the  credibility  of  this 


odd  transaction,  and  said  he  wag- 
never  able  to  clear  it  up.  One- 
morning  I  found  a  relative  in  my 
rooms  whom  I  certainly  had  not  left 
there  the  night  before.  He  explained 
then  that  just  as  he  was  turning  from 
my  door  he  met  a  man  with  a  ladder. 
He  borrowed  the  ladder,  and  climbed 
up  to  the  drawing-room.  I  hope 
no  burglar  will  ever  meet  with  a 
friendly  lender  of  ladders. 

The  tourist  frequently  meets  with 
a  share  of  adventures.  The  peri- 
patetic philosopher  has  necessarily 
had  his  experiences.  How  disgusted 
I  was,  when,  having  worked  through 
a  difficult  country  to  see  a  fine  house 
and  its  famous  gardens,  to  hear  that 
the  proprietor  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  did  not  now  intend  that  visitors 
should  be  permitted  to  make  any 
inspection  of  his  property.  I  begin 
indignantly  to  consider  that  a  man 
has  no  right,  as  it  were,  to  keep  Na- 
ture under  lock  and  key.  While  I 
was  smarting  under  this  injurious 
treatment  I  went  to  see  another 
great  show-place  in  the  same  county. 
The  owner,  a  man  of  high  mark  in 
the  world,  detected  the  chance 
tourist,  and  showed  him  every  po- 
lite attention.  He  was  just  on  the 
point  of  going  abroad— the  horses 
were  champing  at  the  gate— but 
his  servants  would  show  me  every 
point  in  the  Abbey  and  its  grounds, 
and  his  mother  would  be  very  glad 
if  I  would  take  lunch  with  them 
afterwards.  In  constantly  moving 
about  we  are  pretty  safe  for  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  pleasant  adven- 
tures. We  are  thrown  into  chance 
intimacies  with  worthy  people,  and 
ordinary  barriers  being  withdrawn, 
within  a  few  days  friendships  ripen 
into  the  intimacy  of  years.  It  does 
not  last  long,  more's  the  pity,  but  it  is 
so  pleasant  while  it  lasts  1  Ton  soon 
approach  the  point  of  departure. 
One  is  going  to  the  mountains,  and 
the  other  to  the  seaboard.  One  is 
going  from  the  Lombard  plain  to 
cross  the  Alps,  and  another  is  going 
on  to  explore  the  old-world  cities  of 
Italy.  But  we  often  look  back  upon 
that  pleasant  influence,  and  how 
glad  we  are  when  by  some  happy 
chance  it  is  renewed!  One  day 
when  I  was  staying  by  the  shores  of 
a  small  Italian  lake,  I  was  told  that 
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«  visitor  wanted  to  see  me.  It  was 
a  charming  English  lad,  covered 
"with  the  dost  and  soil  of  travel, 
■who  was  in  much  tribulation.  He 
had  spent  or  lost  all  his  money  in 
«ome  great  city,  and  in  great  terror 
he  had  journeyed  to  me,  with 
whom  he  had  passed  some  pleasant 
days  not  long  before  (happening  to 
•have  my  address),  to  ask  me  to  help 
iu'm.  He  was  so  thoroughly  a  gentle- 
man, and  had  such  a  good  and  happy 
expression  in  his  face,  that  any 
chance  traveller  or  even  any  hotel- 
keeper  would  be  happy  to  assist 
him.  In  his  ignorance,  however, 
lie  had  never  thought  of  opening 
his  case  to  any  stranger,  and  had 
come  on  to  the  only  Englishman 
whose  whereabouts  he  knew  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  I  felt  truly 
grateful  to  him  for  giving  me  the 
preference.  He  spent  a  few  days 
with  me,  and  we  then  passed  the 
Alps  together,  and  when  we  came 
to  Zurich  he  found  ample  remit- 
tances awaiting  him,  and  he  acquitted 
himself  of  his  trifling  obligations  to 
me. 

Adventures  at  the  seaside  will  not 
be  at  all  uncommon  this  summer 
season.  As  a  rule  we  English  are 
«n  unsocial  people,  and  every  kind 
of  amalgamation  is  a  difficult  opera- 
tion. I  have  known  people  who 
would  really  very  much  like  to  be 
acquainted  with  each  other  continue 
an  terms  of  icy  indifference  for  six 
weeks  at  a  stretch,  and  only  become 
acquainted  the  night  before  one  of 
them  was  going  away.  It  is  very 
ttmusing  to  watch  very  young 
people.  They  would  be  very  glad 
to  be  acquainted,  but  they  are  sen- 
sitive, they  are  shy,  and  they  would 
not  for  worlds  be  suspected  of  such 
*  wish.  Tet  they  exchange  that  im- 
memorial 'side-long  glance'  on  the 
sands,  the  river,  the  promenade. 
At  last— happy  chance—some  com- 
mon friend  brings  them  together  to 
a  pic-nio  at  the  Castle,  or  they 
travel  together  on  the  same  public 
conveyance  to  visit  some  Devil's 
Bridge  or  waterfall.  And  the  social 
ice  once  broken,  the  new  friendship 
progresses  all  the  more  rapidly  and 
valuably  from  the  preliminary  diffi- 
culties which  so  long  hindered  its 
development   The  good  old  British 


custom  of  sweetheartmg  commences, 
and  in  after  years  honest  couples 
will  talk  of  the  pleasant  adventures 
which  drew  them  together  at  the 
seaside. 

THE  WHITINGS  OF  If.  FIOTJIEB.* 

We  are  aware  that  a  considerable 
prejudice  exists  in  some  scientific 
circles  against  the  writings  of  M.  Fi- 
guier.  The  style  is  popular,  the 
authorship  somewhat  mixed,  the 
treatment  not  always  scientific,  the 
pictures  too  sensational  in  cha- 
racter. But  it  all  depends  on  the 
point  of  view  in  which  we  regard 
these  publications.  If  these  books 
are  addressed  to  scientific  readers, 
then  we  think  that  their  character 
is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 
Bat  if  the  object  be  to  elicit  and 
foster  a  love  of  natural  science 
among  general  readers,  we  think  that 
this  series  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  no  better  in- 
strument for  mental  culture  than 
natural  science ;  and  in  days  when 
exact  science  is  not  in  much  request 
among  fashionable  readers—when  a 
certain  levity  and  frivolity  of  mind 
abound  more  than  ever  among  the 
young— when  we  are  told  that  solid 
thought  and  knowledge  are  at  a  de- 
cided discount  everywhere— we  can- 
not regret  any  tempting  and  at- 
tractive form  in  which  natural  sci- 
ence is  brought  before  the  public. 
We  own  that  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  the  charge  of  sensationalism 
which  is  brought  against  the  series. 
But  0  si  sic  omnia.  If  some  com- 
mon ground  must  be  found  between 
scientific  books  and  sensational  novels 
before  the  two  classes  of  readers  so 
represented  can  amalgamate,  we 
are  well  content  that  the  sensa- 
tional element  of  science  should  be 
brought  out.  There  is  such  an  ele- 
ment. As  Mr.  Tennyson  speaks  of 
the '  fairy  tales  of  science/  so  there 
is  a  sensational  element  in  science ; 
and  the  presence  of  this  element 
may  lead  a  careless  reader  to  the 
lessons  of  order,  beauty,  and  peace 
found    in  Nature,   and   also   that 

*  « The  Insect  World.  The  Vegetable 
World.  The  Ocean  World.  The  World 
before  the  Flood,  &c.'  By  Louis  Figuier. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 
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abstruser  learning  and  exact  know- 
ledge which   belong   to   her   pro- 


Bat  it  would  be  a  very  unfair  and 
inadequate  representation  of  M.  Fi- 
guier's  writings  simply  to  comment 
on  these  mixed  elements  of  popula- 
rity. They  have  large  independent 
merits  of  their  own.  The  range  of 
information  is  immense.  The  sci- 
entific treatment  is  in  the  main  good, 
and  both  the  artist's  and  the  poet's 
eye  is  indicated  by  the  method  in 
which  scientific  truth  is  presented. 
The  wealth  of  pictorial  illustration 
which  accompanies  these  pages  is 
enormous.  The  drawings,  indeed, 
are  not  always  exact;  and  if  we 
went  fully  into  detail  a  considerable 
amount  of  criticism  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  such  details. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  cri- 
ticize the  details  of  a  series  of  works 
which  now  possess  almost  an  ency- 
clopeedic  character.  They  are  not 
works  which  will  satisfy  the  critical 
taste  of  the  savant,  but  they  will 
meet  the  want  of  the  sachant.  They 
occupy  a  place  of  their  own,  and 
satisfy  a  real  need  in  the  special  re- 
quirements of  our  very  peculiar 
age. 

ON  DYSPEPSIA. 

It  was  the  keen  saying  of  Vol- 
taire's that  physicians  were  required 
to  work  a  miracle,  namely,  to  recon- 
cile health  with  intemperance.  Per- 
haps this  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
immense  amount  of  talk  which  we 
hear  at  the  present  day  about 
dyspepsia.  We  are  in  an  age  which 
almost  resembles  the  Lower  Empire 
in  the  degree  to  which  men  have 
brought  the  art  of  high  feeding.  It 
must  be  owned,  however— such  are 
the  inequalities  of  fate  in  this  life — 
that  some  men  who  can  dine  vora- 
ciously seem  to  possess  metallic 
interiors,  and  some  poor,  thin  eaters 
cannot  take  chicken  broth  without 
suffering  tortures.  Dr.  Chambers 
says  that  one  day  a  patient  came  to 
him  complaining  that  he  felt  where 
his  stomach  was  and  knew  where 
his  food  went  to.  And  the  patient 
was  right.  He  had  business  to  be 
alarmed.  No  healthy  man  ought  to 
be  conscious  of  the  existence  of  his 


digestive  organs.  The  perception 
of  this  fact  might  be  the  simplest 
form  of  derangement,  but  it  might 
lead  up  to  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. Indigestion  is  always 
chronic,  and  often  dangerous,  and 
frequently  passes  into  a  most  pain- 
ful and  obscure  state  of  disease. 
The  late  Sir  F.  Slade,  writing,  as  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  his  life,  to  the 
present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
said  that  he  was  Buffering  from  what 
the  doctors  called  indigestion  bat 
he  called  the  pains  of  hell.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  Life  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  where  the  narrative  of 
his  fatal  illness  of  dyspepsia  occu- 
pies so  prominent  a  place.  It  ter- 
minated in  extreme  atrophy  and 
disorder  of  the  nerves,  and  indeed 
presented  features  which  were  quite 
inexplicable  to  the  physicians. 

Now  in  this  day  of  hard  work 
and  intense  excitement,  men  cannot 
ruminate  gently  and  quietly  after 
their  refection,  and  so  they  become 
dyspeptic.  And  though  their  dyspep- 
sia may  not  be  so  serious  as  in  the 
eases  we  have  indicated,  it  is  quite 
enough  to  make  them  utterly 
gloomy  and  unhappy.  Great  gene- 
rals have  lost  their  battles,  and 
great  lawyers  have  lost  their  cases 
because  they  have  committed  some 
indiscretion  in  their  diet  on  the 
eve  of  a  momentous  issue.  And  in 
our  everyday  life,  every  man  who 
registers  or  even  notes  his  passing 
mental  and  bodily  moods,  finds  out, 
often  with  infinite  dissatisfaction, 
how  much  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
outward  events.  A  thick  gloom 
settles  on  a  man's  mind.  He  thinks 
all  bad  things  of  all  men.  His 
health  is  failing,  his  bank  is  break- 
ing, his  wife  is  not  to  him  what  she 
used  to  be,  his  daughter  has  made 
a  most  imprudent  engagement,  his 
theological  opinions  assume  the 
severest  type,  the  country  generally 
speaking  is  going  to  the  dogs,  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  enough  oil 
in  the  salad,  or  there  has  been  too 
much  in  the  entremets.  And  when  a 
little  rest  and  treatment  have  set  a 
man  perfectly  to  rights,  he  suddenly 
gets  a  span  of  felicity,  and  all  things 
bear  that  aspect  of  goodness  and 
beauty  which  they  ought  to  bear  to 
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the  man  of  Bane  mind  and  body. 
Bat  frequently  it  happens  that  a 
man  is  unable  exactly  to  spot  the 
malady  under  which  he  suffers ;  he 
does  not  know,  indeed,  whether  it 
be  of  the  mini  or  of  the  body,  and 
he  settles  down  into  a  morose  and 
evil-conditioned  being  who  feels 
yery  uncomfortable,  and  is  a  source 
of  exceeding  discomfort  to  all  around 

rrim. 

Of  late  years  an  extraordinary 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  The  advance  has  been 
immense,  and  perhaps  hardly  duly 
noted,  in  medicine,  considered  both 
as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  both  in 
its  principles  and  in  its  facts.  The 
old  problem,  dato  morbo  quaritur 
remedium,  was  never  more  inces- 
santly agitated  than  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time.  Dyspepsia  has 
received  at  least  its  full  meed  of 
attention.  A  very  curious  incident 
greatly  facilitated  the  study  of  the 
subject  There  was  a  man  called 
Alexis  St.  Charles,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  gunshot  injury  received 
in  early  life,  had  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  abdomen  and  the 
outside  of  the  body.  A  series  of 
observations,  many  of  them  possess- 
ing a  very  high  degree  of  value, 
have  been  made  through  him  on 
digestion.  We  have  now  before  us 
three  different  works  of  great  value 
recently  published  on  the  subject.* 
On  lrterary  grounds  we  first  men- 
tion Dr.  Chambers'  work,  which  is  a 
very  intelligible  and  exceedingly 
animated  book.  He  has  thrown  a 
strong  personal  interest  into  an  im- 
mense number  of  his  cases,  written 
with  clear  caustic  description  and 
often  very  dramatically  set  forth. 
Dr.  Habershon's  work  is  remarkable 
for  its  grasp  of  broad,  philoso- 
phical principles ;  indeed,  we  are  not 
sure  that  an  excessive  love  of  gene- 
ralization has  not  rather  misled 
this  accomplished  and  thoughtful 
author;  but,  as  St  Paul  says, '  we 

*  'The  Indigestions,'  &c.  By  Thomas 
King  Chambers,  M.D.  Churchill.  (Second 
Edition.) 

( On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Varieties  of 
Dyspepsia,'  &c.  By  S.  0.  Habershon,  M.D. 
Hardwick. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Functions  of  Diges- 
tion.*   By  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D. 


speak  as  a  fool/  and  do  not  venture, 
c  cathedra,  to  criticise  his  medical 
reasoning.  Dr.  Pavy's  work,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  of  a  highly  care- 
ful and  scientific  character.  All 
these  writers,  in  fact,  are  distin- 
guished by  that  accurate  observa- 
tion,  that  careful  induction  of  facts, 
and  that  spirit,  both  penetrating  and 
most  humane,  which  reflect  such 
endless  honour  upon  medical 
science. 

It  is  of  no  use  our  entering  upon 
obscure  cases  that  would  require, 
what  we  cannot  give,  abstruse  me- 
dical discussion,  or  those  cases  in 
which  suffering  is  not  blended  with 
any  obvious'  blame  or  cause  on  the 
side  of  the  patient  Dr.  Chambers, 
however,  has  a  chapter,  exceedingly 
instructive  and  amusing,  on  '  Habits 
of  Social  Life  leading  to  Indiges- 
tion/ from  which  some  interesting 
matter  may  be  culled.  It  is  not 
the  case,  as  he  points  out  to  us,  that 
dyspepsia  is  always  connected  with 
'  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  stomach.' 
He  points  out  some  very  bad  cases 
which  have  arisen  from  abstinence. 
Fasting  is  not  so  common  as  feast- 
ing, but  still  it  is  not  uncommon. 
Partly  the  old  mediaeval  notion  of 
fasting  still  lingers  even  in  an  exag- 
gerated shape,  and  partly  there  is  a 
heresy  abroad  that  abstinence  is  a 
cure  for  every  ill.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  every  medical 
man,  being  necessarily  brought  at 
some  time  or  other  into  contact  with 
the  extreme  poor,  knows  how  much 
indigestion  is  produced  by  enforced 
abstinence.  Dr.  Chambers  mentions 
the  case  of  one  clergyman  who,  for  a 
whole  year,  lived  upon  bread  and 
water,  and  of  another  whose  whole 
notion  of  the  connection  between  the 
soul  and  the  body  was  that  the 
latter  should  be  knocked  down  and 
kept  down.  It  required  a  whole 
year's  rest,  with  plenty  of  quinine 
and  strychnia,  before  the  latter  gen- 
tleman was  fit  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
state  of  life  to  which  he  had  been 
called.  He  mentions  a  case  in  which 
excess  of  eating  rose  from  excess  of 
virtue.  '  I  was  requested  to  visit  a 
lady  past  middle  life  who,  when  I 
entered  her  library,  certainly  looked 
the  picture  of  robust  bloom.  "  Dr. 
Chambers,"  said  she,   "what  is  a 
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British  matron  to  do  who  habitually 
eats  too  much?"  The  question  sug- 
gested the  shortest  of  replies.  "  Ay, 
it's  very  easy  for  you  to  say  '  Don't  1' 
but  if  I  didn't,  I  should  be  a  widow 
in  a  week.    You  know  how  old  and 

infirm   Lord   C is.     He   has 

always  been  used  to  feed  highly, 
and  if  I  cut  the  dinner  short  or  did 
not  encourage  him  by  my  example, 
it  would  be  his  death." '  The  inter- 
esting patient  was  furnished  with  a 
dinner-pill  of  as  much  niceness  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  a  pill  to  admit. 
Dr.  Chambers  meets  the  case  of  over- 
eating by  the  excellent  advice  of  ad- 
vising people  to  make  frequent  and 
light  meals.  There  is  something 
almost  sensational  in  the  way  in 
which  he  describes  the  case  of.  a 
patient  who  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  surrender  his  love  of  a  hearty 
dinner,  although  be  clearly  per- 
ceived the  true  pathology  of  his 
case.  The  doctor  had  a  letter  from 
the  son,  saying  that  his  father  had 
eaten  heartily  of  an  indigestible 
dinner,  and  lay  back  in  his  chair 
dead.  Dr.  Chambers  has  some  strong 
things  to  say  on  the  subject  of  tight 
lacing.  He  saw  a  beautiful  face 
where  the  beauty  was  notoriously 
helped  by  art  Hiram  Powers  was 
there;  and  the  artist  necessarily 
knows  anatomy.  '  I  want  to  know,' 
said  Hiram  Powers,  'where  Lady 
puts  her  liver?*  To  the  know- 
ing artist  anything  that  harms  the 
health  must  be  a  hindrance  to 
beauty. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
gathered  from  these  medical  works. 
The  fact  is  insisted  on  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  men  should  retain 
simple  and  refined  tastes  even  in 
the  busiest  period  of  life,  that  they 
may  have  resources  within  them- 
when  their  active  career  is 


over.  On  the  one  hand,  a  great  di- 
plomatist has  so  much  freshness  of 
mind  that  he  begins  to  learn  Italian 
at  sixty ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  physician  can  only  moodily 
look  upon  the  tree?  in  his  park 
and  declare  his  conviction  that  he 
will  one  day  hang  himself  from  one 
of  them.  When  a  man's  mind  is 
thus  ill-furnished  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  gastronomic  tastes  and  of  the 
dyspeptic  fears  which  may  thence 
result  either  in  fancy  or  reality. 
Some  of  the  practical  hints  given 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  We  have 
the  usual  medical  denunciations  of 
tobacco  and  snuff-taking,  and  also 
of  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  which 
may  be  at  least  equally  pernicious. 
We  are  advised  that  it  is  best  to 
dine  cheerfully  and  leisurely;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  arguments 
for  frequent  dinner  parties.  There 
are  also  hints  which  will  be  useful 
in  the  leisure  time  of  the  year  to 
muscular  Christians,  and  especially 
to  that  important  subdivision  of 
them,  the  Alpine  climbers.  Certain 
types  of  disease  assume  a  prevalence 
at  particular  epochs,  and  dyspepsia 
and  gout,  the  lashes  which  our 
pleasant  vices  make  for  themselves, 
are  especially  prevalent  in  an  age 
in  which  gastronomic  science  has 
reached  its  culminating  point.  What 
men  need  most  to  understand  is  the 
connection  between  mind  and  body ; 
the  fact  that  if  we  overfeed  the  body 
and  underfeed  the  mind  there  will 
be  a  vengeance  exacted  for  either 
error ;  and  that  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  organization 
which  should  be  our  servant  and 
not  our  master,  and  appreciate  the 
benign  effects  of  simplicity  and 
repose,  and  those  old  fashions,  so 
often  unduly  discredited,  of  tem- 
perance and  self-denial. 


NEWGATE  MAKKET. 


TO  describe  the  work-a-day  aspect 
of  a  locality  devoted  to  one  of 
the  most  prosaic  of  occupations, 
with  a  view  to  amuse  as  well  as  to 
enlighten  the  general  reader,  is  at 
all  times  a  difficult  task ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  interest  which  most 
of  us  feel  concerning  aught  that 


relates  to  the  supply  of  material 
for  the  exercise  or  our  knives  and 
forks,  may  excuse  any  shortcomings 
in  a  general  account  of  the  source 
from  which  the  metropolis  and  the 
surrounding  district  draw  their 
main  supplies  of  flesh-meat.  And 
while  it  is  felt  that  such  a  sketch 
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nay  of  itself  be  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  justify  its  publication  in  these 
pages,  it  is  also  hoped  that  it  will 
possess  additional  value  hereafter, 
'when  Newgate  Market,  superseded 
by  the  metropolitan  meat  and 
poultry  markets  now  fast  approach- 
ing completion  in  Smithfield,  shall 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the 
fleshers  of  bygone  days  first  congre- 
gated in  this  particular  locality  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
meat  trade  has  been  largely  carried 
on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  present  market  for  the  past  five 
hundred  years,  for  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  street  now  known  as 
King  Edward  Street,  on  the  north 
side  of  Newgate  Street,  was  called 
Butcher  Hall  Lane  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  butchers  living 
there,  and,  as  Mr.  Timbs  tells  us  in 
his  '  Curiosities  of  London/  there  is 
extant  a  very  sensible  petition  to 
Parliament,  dated  1380,  praying 
that  they  might  be  restrained  from 
throwing  their  offal  into  the  river 
Fleet,  and  compelled  to  'kill'  at 

*  Knyghtsbrigg/  or  elsewhere  out 
of  London.  The  market  itself  was 
originally  held  in  Newgate  Street, 
and  was  at  first  a  market,  not  for 
meat,  but  for  meal,  and  the  '  Grey 
Friars'  Chronicle/  quoted  by  Mr. 
Timbs,  informs  us,  under  date  1 548, 
that  'this  yere  before  Alhalloutyd 
was  sett  up  the  howse  for  the 
markyt  folke  in  Newgate  Market 
for  to  waye  melle  in.'  A  century 
later,  however,  Newgate  Market  was 
the  recognised  locale  of  the  meat 
trade;  and  as  the  account  given  of 
it  in   Strype's   edition   of  Stow's 

•  Survey  of  London  *  is  precise  and 
in  many  respects  interesting,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  it 
here: — 

•  Newgate  Market,  before  the  late  dreadful  Fire 
of  London,  was  kept  in  NewgaU  street ;  where 
there  was  a  Market-home  only  for  Meal,  and  a 
middle  Bow  of  Sheds,  which  afterwards  were  con- 
verted into  Houses,  and  Inhabited  by  Batchers, 
Tripe-sellers,  &a  And  the  Country  People  which 
brought  Provisions  to  the  City  were  forced  to 
stand  with  their  Suite  in  the  open  Street;  to  the 
Damage  of  their  Goods,  and  Danger  or  their 
Persons,  by  the  Coaches,  Carts,  Horses,  and 
Cattle,  that  passed  through  the  8treet.  But 
since  the  nominating  of  convenient  Places  in  the 
City  for  pablick  Markets,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
srbich  appoints  the  Lord  Maior,  Aldermen,  and 


Commoners  to  appoint  proper  Places,  they  have 
found  out  a  most  convenient  Place  for  this 
Market,  and  near  adjoining;  being  situate  be- 
tween Newgate  street  on  the  North,  and  Pater 
notter  Saw  on  the  South ;  and  between  Warwick 
lane  on  the  West,  and  Ivy  lane  on  the  East  The 
greatest  part  of  which  Market  is  in  this  Ward,* 
and  the  other  part  in  Gastie  Baynard's  Ward. 

«  The  Market-place  is  a  square  piece  of 
Ground,  which  is  incompassed  with  fair  Houses, 
built  according  to  the  second  Bate  of  Building. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Market-place,  which  is  148 
Foot  broad  from  North  to  South,  and  190  Foot 
long  from  Bast  to  West,  there  Is  erected  a 
spacious  Market-house,  in  form  of  a  Cross,  stand* 
ing  upon  Twenty-four  Pillars  or  Columns,  and 
ascended  up  into  the  Market-house,  by  two  or 
three  broad  stone  8teps  at  all  the  Entrances. 
Under  this  Market-house  are  Vaults  or  Cellars; 
and  over  it  several  Booms  for  the  stowage  of  the 
Fruiterers,  and  other  Goods,  in  the  Night;  and 
over  all  a  fair  Cupulo,  or  Bell  Tower.  This 
Market-house  is  made  use  of  for  Fruit,  Herbs,  fcc 
And  round  about  it,  at  a  convenient  distance, 
are  Stalls  for  Butchers  ;  as  are  Stalls  also  by  the 
sides  of  the  Houses,  for  Butchers  and  Poulterers. 
This  Market  is  very  well  served  with  all  Sorts  of 
Butchers'  Meat, and  Poulterers'  Ware;  also  with 
Fruit.  Herbs,  Butter,  Eggs,  fcc.  The  passages 
Into  this  Market,  are,  out  of  Newgate  street 
through  Rote  street,  which  is  broad,  but  short ; 
well  built,  and  inhabited  by  Butchers  and  Fish- 
mongers. Another  out  of  Warwick  lane,  through 
WMte  Bart  street,  but  short  also;  inhabited  by 
the  like  Tradesmen.  Another  out  of  Pater 
notter  Sow,  through  a  short  Alley.  And  two 
others  out  of  Jvjf  lane,* 

This  description  of  the  approaches 
to  the  market  will  serve  as  well 
now  as  it  did  three  hundred  years 
ago;  the  '  square  piece  of  ground' 
on  which  the  market  proper  stands 
being  divided  into  four  tolerably 
equal  portions  by  two  thoroughfares 
running  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west  respectively,  the  former 
being  a  continuation  of  Hose  Street 
to  the  alley  leading  into  Paternoster 
Bow,  and  the  latter  the  extension 
of  Duke's  Head  Passage  (on  the 
east  side  of  Ivy  Lane)  to  White 
Hart  Street,  which  runs  into  War- 
wick Lane.  Besides  the  four  out- 
lets thus  formed  there  is  also  (as 
mentioned  by  Strype)  a  second  alley, 
known  as  the  Three  Tuns  Passage, 
leading  from  Ivy  Lane  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  market,  which  is 
still  '  incompassed  with  fair  houses, 
built  according  to  the  second  rate 
of  building/  though  they  are  doubt- 
less more  dingy  in  appearance  than 
those  that  in  Strype's  time  were 

*  Farringdon  Within. 
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really  'fair*  to  look  upon  in  cora- 
parison  with  the  ancient  and  dilapi- 
dated dwellings  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire,  and  are,  for  manifold 
reasons,  not  sufficiently  agreeable 
bb  residences  to  induce  the  more 
prosperous  salesmen  to  make  their 
places  of  business  identical  with 
their  homes.  The  'spacious  mar- 
ket-house in  form  of  a  cross'  is 
gone  long  ago,  but  the  centre  of  the 
market  is  still  rented  chiefly  by 
poulterers,  the  meat  salesmen  for 
the  most  part  occupying  the  alleys 
which  divide  the  market  and  that 
which  runs  around  it.  The  adja- 
cent streets  are  also  mainly  filled 
with  the  shops  of  salesmen;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  neighbourhood  is 
redolent  of  this  important  trade, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Newgate 
Street  before  the  time  when  the 
great  king-maker  lodged  in  War- 
wick Lane,  with  an  imposing  retinue 
of  six  hundred  retainers.  An  ap- 
propriate neighbourhood,  indeed, 
for  such  a  lodgment;  for  we  are  told 
that  in  his  house  '  there  was  often- 
times six  oxen  eaten  at  a  breakfast, 
and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his 
meat ;  for  he  that  had  any  acquaint- 
ance in  that  house  might  have  there 
so  much  of  sodden  and  roast  meat 
as  he  could  prick  and  carry  on  a 
long  dagger.' 

Newgate  Market  obtains  its  name 
from  its  site  being  originally  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  one 
of  the  principal  gates  of  the  City, 
erected  between  Ealders-gate  and 
Lud-gate,  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
L,  and  called  New-gate,  because, 
as  Stow  says,  it  was  '  latclier  built 
than  the  rest'  Although,  doubt- 
less, the  name  was  then  appro- 
priate enough,  it  became  a  mis- 
nomer long  before  the  gate  itself 
disappeared,  even  as  at  Paris  what 
is  now  the  oldest  bridge  in  the  city 
was  from  its  erection  destined  to  be 
always  known  as  the  Pont  Neuf, 
both  being  instances  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  giving  to  public  works 
names  which  have  only  a  temporary 
application.  The  centre  portion  of 
the  market  is  the  property  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation 
of  London,  to  whom  it  was  con- 
veyed by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St  Paul's  in  1749,  for  forty  years, 


at  the  rate  of  4I  per  annum,  and 
has  since  been  so  held,  this  merely 
nominal  sum  being  still,  we  believe, 
paid  as  a  ground-rent  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  property  which  now 
yields  an  enormous  income.  The 
shops  in  the  several  surrounding 
alleys  are,  however,  private  pro- 
perty, some  being  freehold,  and 
are  held,  generally  speaking,  on 
long  leases  by  the  salesmen. 

The  regulations  of  the  market  are 
framed  by  the  Corporation,  bat 
the  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  from  all  restrictions, 
except  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  commonalty.  Be- 
strictions  on  trade  and  monopolies 
in  trade  died  together  long  ago,  and 
a  healthier  system  of  traffic  has  now 
become  so  general  in  most  civilized 
countries  that  our  legislature  would 
never  dream  of  enacting,  '  for  the 
great  commodity  of  the  realme,'  such 
laws  as  were  passed  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  although 
at  that  time  they  doubtless  put  a 
check  on  much  dishonest  bartering. 
The  gossiping  but  trustworthy  au- 
thority already  quoted  writes : — 

'  It  appeareth  of  Record,  that  in  the  Yeere 
1521  the  Rippiere  or  Rle  and  other  Place*  mid 
their  fresh  Fish  in  Leaden  hall  Market,  upon 
Cornehill;  hat  fbrraigne  Batchers  were  not  ad- 
mitted there  to  sell  Flesh,  till  the  Yeere  151*. 
And  shortly  after  It  wag  enacted,  that  the  atid 
Batchers  and  others  should  tell  their  Beef  and 
Matton  by  Weight;  to  wit.  Beef  not  above  a 
halfe  penny  the  pound;  and  Mutton,  half© 
penny  halfe  farthing.  Which  Act  being  devised 
for  the  great  commodity  of  the  Realme  (as  it 
was  then  thought),  hath  since  proved  farre  other- 
wise: For  before  that  time,  a  fat  Oze  was  sold 
at  London  for  26s.  &L  at  the  most ;  a  fat 
Weather  for  ;t.  4& ;  a  fat  Calfe  the  like  Price;  a 
fat  Lambe  for  12&  Pieces  of  Beef  weighed  two 
pounds  and  a  halfe  at  the  least ;  yea,  three  pound 
or  better,  for  a  penny,  on  every  Butcher's  Stall 
in  this  Ci tie;  and  of  those  pieces  of  Beef  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  for  twelve  pence;  fat  Mutton 
for  eight  pence  the  Quarter,  and  one  hundred 
weight  of  Beef  for  4*  Sd.  at  the  dearest/ 

Stow  also  tells  us  that  at  the  time 
of  this  enactment  'the  number  of 
butchers  in  the  citie  and  suburbs  was 
accounted  sixe  score,  of  which  every 
one  killed  6  oxen  a  peace  weekely;' 
at  the  present  day  the  number  has 
probably  increased  fifty-fold. 

To  see  Newgate  Market  at  its 
palmiest  period,  namely  in  mid- 
winter, it  is  necessary  to  be  up,  not 
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to  say  with  the  lark,  for  that  would 
be  inappropriate  both  to  the  place 
and  to  the  season,  but  between  four 
and  five  in  the  morning.  If  a  resi- 
dent in  the  suburbs,  you  may  pro- 
ceed in  a  cab  ordered  over  night 
(and  therefore  strongly  flavoured 
with  esprit  de  hay  and  bouquet  de 
cabman,  who  has  probably  passed 
the  small  hours  therein)  as  far  as 
Newgate,  where  it  will  be  as  well  to 
alight  and  look  about  you.  Through- 
out the  entire  length  of  Newgate 
Street  you  will  find  the  thorough- 
fare almost  blocked,  especially  on  the 
southern  side,  by  an  assemblage  of 
vehicles  concerned  in  the  traffic  of 
the  adjacent  market— the  lumbering 
waggons  of  the  great  railway  and 
steamboat  companies  moving  away 
with  their  first  instalments  of  empty 
hampers,  which  by  this  time  (five 
or  half-past)  have  been  collected 
from  the  shops  of  the  various  sales- 
men; with  the  carts  of  butchers, 
jobbers,  and  others,  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  conditions,  waiting  for  the 
return  of  their  owners  with  their 
morning's  purchases ;  and  here  and 
there  the  smart '  trap '  of  a  thriving 
contractor  or  the  cosy  brougham  of 
a  prosperous  salesman,  who,  mindful 
of  rheumatism,  wisely  expends  some 
of  the  money  gained  by  the  energy 
of  his  earlier  days  on  the  personal 
comfort  to  which  advancing  age  may 
properly  lay  claim.  Hours  before 
this,  however,  the  market  has  been 
busy,  for  in  winter  time  the  meat 
begins  to  arrive  soon  after  midnight 
(by  one  o'clock  certainly),  and  con- 
tinues to  pour  in  in  one  unbroken 
stream  until  seven  or  eight  in  the 
morning;  although,  in  order  to  be 
in  time  for  the  best  of  the  market,  it 
ought  not  to  reach  the  salesman 
later  than  six  o'clock,  as  by  that 
time  the  largest  and  best  buyers  are 
completing  their  purchases  and 
thinking  of  returning  home.  It 
would  be  useless  to  particularize  any 
cities  or  towns  as  the  sources  from 
which  Newgate  Market  receives  its 
daily  supplies,  as  these  would  in- 
clude places  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Scotland  is  a 
very  large  contributor,  Aberdeen 
alone  sending  many  hundreds  of 
carcases  weekly  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  and  the 


total  weekly  supply  is  not  less  than 
ten  million  pounds.  As  an  example 
of  the  extent  of  the  consignments 
when  the  trade  is  at  its  heaviest,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  the  week  pre- 
vious to  Christmas  last,  upwards  of 
300  tons  of  dead  meat  were  conveyed 
to  Newgate  Market  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Kailway  alone,  the  Great 
Northern  probably  furnished  about 
the  same  quantity,  and  the  Midland 
about  aoo  tons,  the  North  Western, 
and  other  trunk  lines  also  contri- 
buting supplies  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  their  systems  and  the 
nature  of  the  districts  through 
which  they  pass.  And  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  addition  to 
this  Newgate  Market  ultimately  re- 
ceives a  large  share  of  the  live  stock 
sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Mar- 
ket, which  in  December  last  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  22,000  beasts, 
92,000  sheep,  900  calves,  and  1,800 
pigs:  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  the  average  monthly 
supply  was  about  18,000  beasts  and 
99,000  sheep,  besides  calves  and 
pigs.  The  consignments  of  dead 
meat  from  abroad  in  December  last 
were  much  less  than  in  the  previous 
year,  but  they  amounted  to  about 
6,000  tons.  In  December,  1866, 
about  40,000  tons  of  foreign  car- 
cases were  received  from  Botter- 
dam,  Hamburgh,  Ostend,  Harlingen, 
&c,  and  disposed  of  in  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  Markets.  It  may  be 
mentioned  also  that  our  home  sup- 
plies of  live  stock  are  largely  sup- 
plemented by  continental  breeders, 
who  last  year  sent  over  to  this 
country  upwards  of  177,000  head 
of  neat  stock,  540,000  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  48,000  pigs;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  half  of  these 
found  their  way  to  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market. 

Threading  your  way  through  a 
busy  throng,  intent  upon  the  safe 
bestowal  of  the  day's  supplies  in 
their  respective  vehicles,  or  hasten- 
ing to  secure  whatever  they  may 
require  while  there  is  yet  abundance 
to  choose  from,  you  pass  into  the 
market  by  one  of  the  alleys  above 
mentioned,  and  the  scene  within  is 
as  striking  as  that  without.  At  the 
first  glance  you  might  imagine  the 
chief  business  of  the  morning  to  be 
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that  of  drinking  tea  or  coffee,  for  the 
visages  of  the  salesmen  and  their 
clerks,  &c,  are  for  the  most  part 
buried  in  the  recesses  of  unpreten- 
tious mugs,  these  simple  restora- 
tives (served  by  Hebes  whose  con- 
stitutions are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  night) 
being  found  by  experience  to  take 
the  chill  off  the  raw  morning  better 
than  anything  of  a  more  potent 
character.  Looking  around,  you  will 
see  the  alley  in  which  you  stand 
lined  on  either  side  with  '  bodies'  of 
beef  and  carcases  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  with  here  and  there  great 
store  of  hogs'  flesh ;  salesmen,  attired 
in  coats  of  all  conceivable  degrees  of 
greasiness,  generally  light  in  colour, 
are  engaged  with  their  customers ; 
and  men  and  lads  are  hurrying 
hither  and  thither  with  the  pur- 
chases of  their  masters  or  fresh  con- 
signments of  meat  upon  their  backB, 
mainly  distinguished  from  their  em- 
ployers, so  far  as  outward  appear- 
ance is  concerned,  by  wearing  blue 
or  white  smockfrocks,  and  by  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  their  burdens  on 
their  shoulders  instead  of  their  hips, 
whiqh  prominences  the  salesmen  and 
their  customers  And  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  their  hands 
from  the  superincumbent  grease  ac- 
quired in  the  examination  of  the 
meat  Add  to  these  itinerant  traders 
of  various  kinds,  seeking  a  market 
for  their  multifarious  wares,  and  you 
have  before  you  a  picture  ablaze 
with  gas  and  excitement. 

The  largest  of  the  shops  are  about 
twenty  yards  long  by  eight  yards 
wide,  quite  open  in  front  to  the 
narrow,  paved  thoroughfare  which 
passes  around  the  market,  and  are 
hung  about  with  stout  hooks,  three 
or  four  deep.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  shops  only  occupy  one  side  of 
that  thoroughfare,  the  opposite  side 
consisting  of  the  boarding  which 
forms  the  back  of  the  poultry  shops 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle. 
This  boarding  is  also  thickly  studded 
with  hooks,  and  is  usually  let  off  by 
the  Corporation  in  portions  corre- 
sponding to  the  width  of  the  shops 
opposite,  the  occupiers  of  which 
generally  have  the  preference  as 
tenants,  cceteris  paribus.  In  one 
such  shop  as   this,  including  the 


hooks  opposite,  altogether  forming 
apparently  but  a  small  premises,  you 
are  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is 
room  to  hang  many  hundred  sheep ; 
and  many  a  morning  in  the  winter 
season,  especially  in  the  shops  occu- 

Eied  by  the  principal  salesmen,  every 
ook  will  be  found  occupied,  and 
perhaps,  if  the  trade  be  brisk,  every 
consignment  will  be  disposed  of 
before  nightfall.  Beneath  the  shop 
are  cellars,  into  which  it  was  the 
custom  years  ago  to  throw  flocks  of 
sheep  headlong  down  the  stairs, 
slaughtering  them  afterwards  at 
leisure;  but  this  practice  (which 
was  attended  with  grievous  cruelty 
to  the  wretched  animals)  has  long 
been  suppressed.  In  many  of  the 
shops,  however,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
calves  are  still  slaughtered  daily, 
provision  being  made  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  back  of  the  premises; 
but  the  existence  of  such  places  in 
so  crowded  a  locality  gives  rise  to 
odours  which  are  by  no  means  ap- 
petizing, and  should  have  been  im- 
peratively abolished  long  ago  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  business  in 
Newgate  Market  which  so  impresses 
a  stranger,  from  the  country  espe- 
cially, as  the  extreme  independence 
of  the  salesmen  themselves,  and  the 
exceedingly  free  and  easy  under- 
standing between  them  and  their 
best  customers,  there  being  (so  far 
at  least  as  the  more  prosperous  sales- 
men are  concerned)  as  little  solici- 
tation or  servility  on  the  one  hand 
as  there  is  patronage  or  condescen- 
sion on  the  other.  The  greetings  of 
the  salesmen,  as  large  buyers  pass 
their  shops,  are  usually  of  the  home- 
liest kind,  tinged  with  the  broad 
humour  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
market  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
for  the  salesmen,  as  a  rule,  like 
nothing  better  than  fun  at  their 
neighbours*  expense,  and  fully  act 
up  to  the  precept, '  Laugh  and  grow 
fat.'  The  same  trait  is  discernible 
in  the  contractors  and  other  buyers, 
and  in  the  men  employed  in  the 
shops;  indeed,  no  one  who  is  un- 
able to  take  a  joke  should  pretend  to 
do  business  personally  in  Newgate 
Market 
Having  almost  intuitively  ascer- 
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tained '  bow  things  are  going/  the 
salesman  stands  at  the  front  of  his 
shop,  occasionally  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  passer-by  to  the  car- 
cases with  which  it  is  decorated,  but 
more  generally  leaving  it  to  the 
buyer  to  make  advances.  If  satis- 
fied with  the  condition  of  the  meat, 
which  in  hot  weather  or  doubtful 
cases  the  contractor  investigates  by 
progging  with  a  skewer  in  sundry 
places  the  carcases  he  has  a  mind  to 
buy — passing  the  said  skewer  criti- 
cally beneath  his  nostrils  after  each 
successive  stab,  and  then  wiping  it 
carefully  on  the  skirts  of  his  gar- 
ment— a  colloquy  arises  as  to  the 
price ;  and  if  he  be  equally  satisfied 
on  this  point  a  bargain  is  speedily 
concluded,  perhaps  for  twenty  sheep 
at  a  time,  and  the  carcases  are  car- 
ried into  the  shop  to  be  weighed. 
Sometimes  the  bargains  are  very 
extensive,  as  much  as  200/.  worth 
of  meat  at  one  price  being  included 
in  a  single  purchase,  and  when 
such  large  quantities  are  bought 
the  bargain  is  usually  ratified  with  a 
grasp  of  the  hand  in  earnest  of 
mutual  agreement.  When  the  de- 
mand is  brisk  the  vast  supply  melts 
away  with  marvellous  celerity,  but 
when  sluggish  you  may  hear  inces- 
sant inquiries  as  to  whether  the 
salesman  will  "bate/  The  imme- 
diate reply  is  generally '  Don't  'bate 
any;'  but  eventually,  in  the  natural 
reluctance  to  lose  a  customer  when 
the  price  may  be  falling,  or  the 
weather  bad,  the  salesman  probably 
"bates'  something,  the  buyer  re- 
freshes his  nose  once  or  twice  more, 
and  finally  leaves  his  skewer  in  the 
carcase  in  token  of  acceptance  at 
the  price,  walking  off  to  make  other 
purchases  elsewhere.  If  heads  and 
plucks  are  sold,  a  wisp  of  straw 
placed  upon  them  serves  as  a  con- 
venient and  well-understood  memo- 
randum of  the  transaction.  Gene- 
rally speaking  salesmen  ask  more 
money  than  they  are  likely  to  get- 
in  accordance  with  the  established 
usage  among  all  traders  where  *prix 
fisU\&  impracticable— and.in  order  to 
balance  matters,  buyers  as  invariably 
offer  something  less  than  they  in- 
tend to  give ;  but  the  former,  when- 
ever they  are  justified  in  so  doing 
by  the  briskness  of  the  demand  or 


the  scantiness  of  the  supply,  deter- 
minedly fix  their  price,  and  get  it. 

In  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of 
meat  there  is  great  variation,  for 
sometimes  there  is  an  immense  de- 
mand for  one  particular  class  when 
other  qualities  are  a  mere  drug  in 
the  market  The  next  day,  perhaps* 
the  state  of  things  will  be  precisely 
the  reverse.  In  the  minor  articles 
of  the  trade  the  fluctuations  are 
still  more  remarkable.  On  the 
Derby-day,  for  instance,  and  the 
day  before,  legs  of  veal  (for  veal  and 
ham  pies)  and  buttocks  of  beef  are 
in  such  demand  that  they  will  fetch 
almost  anything  the  salesman  likes 
to  ask.  Sweetbreads  also,  to  take 
another  example,  vary  very  much  in 
value,  for  in  the  '  season '  they  not 
unfrequently  fetch  as  much  as  10s. 
or  1 28.  a  pair,  whereas  at  other  times 
they  may  be  had  for  6d.  or  1*. ;  and 
so  with  other  articles,  especially 
those  which  may  be  considered  dain- 
ties or  required  in  the  concoction 
thereof. 

The  legitimate  salesman,  it  should 
be  observed,  does  not  buy  anything, 
but  is  supposed  todo  his  best  to  obtain 
the  highest  market  for  the  consign- 
ments entrusted  to  his  charge,  taking 
upon  himself  all  the  risk  of  bad 
debts,  and  returning  to  the  con- 
signer the  proceeds,  generally  by  re- 
turn of  post,  after  deducting  the 
customary  commission  on  the  trans- 
action. And  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  generally,  salesmen  undertake 
to  sell  any  kind  of  meat  that  may  be 
consigned  to  them,  but  some  only 
deal  in  specialities.  For  instance,  a 
few  are  pig  salesmen  only,  and  re- 
ceive large  consignments  of  foreign 
swine,  chiefly  from  Hamburg,  Os- 
tend,  and  different  parts  of  France 
and  Holland.  Others  deal  very 
largely  in  Dutch  and  other  foreign 
sheep;  and  one  extensive  trader 
confines  his  dealings  to  plebeian 
heads  and  plucks,  of  which  he 
sometimes  receives  as  many  as  three 
thousand  in  a  week.  There  is  a 
large  class  known  as  'jobbers,'  who 
buy  to  sell  again;  and  we  should 
also  mention  the  carcase  butchers, 
who  make  extensive  consignments 
to  the  salesmen,  having  purchased 
largely  in  the  live-stock  markets, 
and  who  are  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
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treme  accuracy  with  which  they  will 
tell  at  a  glance  the  weight  of  a  bol- 
lock, confidently  determining  its 
ponderosity  to  a  stone. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake— and  one 
which  country  senders  not  unfre- 
quently  make  to  their  cost—to  sup* 
pose  that  Newgate  Market  is  a  per- 
fectly safe  place  to  which  to  consign 
meat  unfit  for  human  food.  No 
blunder  can  be  more  fatal,  for  the 
better  class  of  salesmen  put  such 
meat  aside  at  once,  and  instead  of 
concealing  it,  as  is  sometimes  igno- 
rantly  supposed,  they  simply  wait 
until  one  of  the  inspectors  (of  whom 
there  are  two,  besides  the  clerk  of 
the  market)  arrives,  in  order  to 
point  it  out  for  condemnation. 
Everything  in  the  shop  is  perfectly 
open  to  examination,  and  the  in- 
spector condemns  just  what  he 
chooses,  there  being  small  hope  of 
appeal  from  his  verdict  unless  he 
should  chance  to  be  flagrantly  in 
the  wrong;  and  he  gives  to  the 
salesman  a  certificate  of  the  con- 
demnation, which  is  forwarded  by 
him  for  the  satisfaction  (or  rather 
the  dissatisfaction)  of  the  sender, 
who  is  perhaps  visited  with  a  pro- 
secution. Doubtless  in  some  parts 
of  the  market  meat  which  would  be 
ordinarily  unsaleable  is  sometimes 
disposed  of  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  low-class  butchers,  and 
where  one  of  these  cases  transpires, 
and  is  brought  into  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
several  escape  notice;  but  this  is 
owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
chances  of  escaping  observation ;  in 
the  next,  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  conviction;  and,  again,  to  the 
heavy  outlay  which  such  prosecu- 
tions entail  upon  the  City  of  London. 
Not  that  the  Corporation  officers 
would  on  that  account  flinch  from 
their  duty  in  any  case  brought 
clearly  under  their  notice,  but  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  naturally  in- 
terfere to  no  inconsiderable  extent 
with  the  due  course  of  justice.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  tike  con- 
tractors purchase  inferior  meat;  for 
although  it  may  not  be  of  the  very 
primest  quality,  it  is  always  exceed- 
ingly good,  both  as  to  cut  and 
weight;  for  if  it  is  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  it  is  certain 


to  be  returned.  Our  soldiers  and 
others  for  whom  provision  is  thus 
made  may  therefore  rest  perfectly 
satisfied  that  they  are  well  cared  for 
in  this  particular. 

Taking  his  stand  in  the  shop  of  a 
salesman  at  the  opening  of  the 
market,  a  visitor  may  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  see  many  a  notability  in 
the  trade,  men  who  are  apparently 
in  the  seediest  and  certainly  in  the 
greasiest  of  conditions,  but  who  will 
nevertheless  give  cheques  for  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  in  the  course  of 
the  morning.  Here,  for  instance, 
comes  a  man  wearing  a  long  white 
coat— or  rather  one  which  has  been 
white  at  some  remote  date— and  a 
very  cylindrical  hat,  corresponding 
in  colour,  and  with  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  a  brim,  such  as  we  have 
never  before  seen  away  from  Hie 
footlights.  He  possesses  a  shrewd, 
stolid  cast  of  features,  which  look 
as  though  they  were  cut  out  of 
a  block  of  mahogany;  and  as  his 
attire  is  invariably  the  same  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  he  acts,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  on  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  dress  which  the  Coroner 
for  Middlesex  has  occasionally  been 
careful  to  promulgate,  namely,  the 
wearing  of  white  hats  and  white 
clothes  all  the  year  round,  in  order 
to  temper  to  the  body  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  rigour  of  winter. 
This  gentleman,  whose  name  we 
will  not  particularize,  and  who  looks 
as  though  seven-and-sixpence  would 
be  a  liberal  price  for  his  entire 
wardrobe,  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tractors in  England,  and  buys  im- 
mense quantities  of  meat  for  the 
army,  6zc.,  every  morning  of  his 
life.  To  draw  another  picture,  we 
will  take  one  whose  dress  is  equally 
begrimed,  his  skirts,  which  reach 
almost  to  his  heels,  presenting  in 
addition  a  streaky  appearance  pro- 
duced by  frequent  collision  with  the 
very  vulgar  specialities  of  his  trade; 
whilst  a  third,  although  not  on  the 
whole  so  striking  a  character  as 
either  of  the  others,  is  a  most  exten- 
sive pig-buyer— extensive  in  more 
senses  than  one,  inasmuch  as  per- 
haps there  are  few  of  his  purchases 
that  could  turn  the  balance  against 
him.  The  market  is  also  constantly 
visited  by  a  crowd  of  habitob,  both 
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connected  and  unconnected  with  the 
trade.  The  skins  of  the  beasts  and 
sheep  slaughtered  on  the  spot  of 
themselves  form  a  most  important 
item  of  commerce,  and  are  disposed 
of  to  skin-buyers,  who  sell  them 
again  to  the  woolmen  and  tanners 
resident  in  that  fragrant  neighbour- 
hood Bermondsey,  and  elsewhere. 
Amongst  the  smaller  fry  of  profes- 
sional visitors  may  be  mentioned 
(jpiace  aux  dames)  the  occasional 
appearance  of  a  calfs  head  and 
sweetbread  buyer,  who  gets  her 
livelihood  by  retailing  those  comes- 
tibles to  the  butchers  in  the  market ; 
while  others  make  a  living  by  buying 
ox-tails,  &c,  and  bringing  them  to 
the  market  for  a  like  purpose.  The 
crowd  itf  made  up  with  eating-house 
keepers,  come  to  supply  the  daily 
necessities  of  their  marvellous  bills 
of  fare;  bone-pickers,  with  a  keen 
eye  for  everything  on  the  ground  that 
is  convertible  into  money;  old  do' 
men,  newsboys,  venders  of  ledgers, 
pocket-books,  dog-collars,  jewellery, 
saddles  and  bridles,  harness,  earthen- 
ware, engravings  framed  and  glazed, 
railway-rugs,  '  caps  or  'ats/  collars, 
braces,  shirts,  fruit,  &c. :  indeed, 
everything  you  can  possibly  men- 
tion, from  penny  articles  of  all 
kinds  to  a  gold  watch  or  a  diamond 
ring,  is  brought  round  the  market 
by  Jews  and  others  to  be  sold,  and 
is  sold,  the  buyer  occasionally  in- 
cluded. In  all  the  busy  soene  there 
are  no  idlers;  all  have  some  busi- 
ness, lawful  or  unlawful,  and  the 
mere  lounger  will  have  to  steer  his 
way  most  circumspectly  through 
the  bustling  throng— his  task  being 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  occa- 
sional encounters  with  a  few  idiotic 
calves  or  a  score  of  bewildered  sheep 
—if  he  desire  to  stroll  around  the 
market  without  carrying  away  with 
him  a  greasy  souvenir  of  his  visit; 
for  the  strong  supple  fellows  who 
are  hurrying  hither  and  thither 
with  burdensome  weights  upon 
their  shoulders  have  neither  tame 
nor  inclination  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. 

The  time  at  which  the  business 
of  the  market  terminates  varies  with 
the  changing  seasons.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  all  the  important  part 
of  the  business  is  generally  over  by 


nine  or  ten  o'clock,  but  in  winter  it 
extends  to  a  later  period  of  the  day, 
being  at  all  times  governed  by  the 
supply,  the  demand,  and  the  wea- 
ther. The  decline  of  business  is 
customarily  heralded  by  the  arrival 
of  numbers  of  shoeblacks,  who  drive 
a  thriving  trade,  inasmuch  as  few, 
either  masters  or  men,  depart  the 
market  without  having  their  boots 
cleaned.  This  operation  concluded, 
the  salesmen,  having  transacted  the 
necessary  business  in  their  counting- 
houses,  usually  betake  themselves 
to  the  barber's,  where  they  hear  the 
latest  gossip  of  the  day,  and  com- 
pare notes  on  current  events,  and 
occasionally  on  ooming  'events' 
also.  In  like  manner  the  men- 
after  making  everything  dean  and 
tidy,  the  floors  of  the  shops  being 
thoroughly  swept  and  the  boards 
scraped  and  washed  with  boiling 
water— attend  to  their  own  personal 
decoration,  and  emerge  resplendent 
from  the  purlieus  of  the  market. 

To  append  to  the  above  sketch 
any  particulars  respecting  the  poul- 
try market  carried  on  in  the  central 
quadrangle  would  extend  this  article, 
already  exceeding  its  intended  limits, 
to  too  great  a  length.  We  must 
therefore  rest  content  with  having 
endeavoured  to  furnish  a  truthful 
description  of  the  most  important 
of  the  markets  entrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  some  150,000  tons  of 
meat  annually  brought  into  the 
great  and  ever-increasing  metropo- 
lis, as  it  appears  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  doom 
which  has  for  some  years  been  im- 
pending—its removal  to  Smithfield, 
long  a  dreary  waste— has  been  re- 
spited from  time  to  time,  partly  in 
consequence  of  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  underground  works 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  construct  pre- 
vious to  the  erection  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry  Mar- 
kets above  them.  These  works  are 
now,  however,  very  far  advanced, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  we 
shall  probably  see  the  completion 
of  both  undertakings.  The  new 
markets,  in  designing  whioh  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect, 
has  shown  much  thoughtful  appre- 
ciation of  the  exigencies  of  the  trade 
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for  which  they  are  intended,  will  be 
631  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
246  feet  wide,  an  area  upwards  of 
3  i  acres  in  extent.  The  south  front 
of  the  building  will  be  in  a  line  with 
King  Street  and  Long  Lane,  and  a 
roadway  50  feet  wide  will  pass 
transversely  through  it,  connecting 
Smithfield  with  the  thoroughfares 
on  the  north.  The  market  will  also 
have  another  roadway,  35  feet  wide, 
running  east  and  west  throughout 
its  entire  length,  with  lateral 
branches  at  convenient  intervals. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  about 
300  shops,  averaging  30  feet  by  15 
feet,  with  rooms  above  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  salesmen,  and  other 
accommodation.  The  exterior  will  be 
of  a  handsome  character,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  new 
market  will  be  in  every  respect  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  old  one, 
which  has  long  been  too  confined 
and  too  primitive  in  its  arrange- 
ments for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 


ness consequent  upon  the  rapid  and 
enormous  growth  of  the  metropolis. 
The  close  proximity  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  and  special  arrange- 
ments in  connection  therewith,  to- 
gether with  greatly  increased  facility 
of  access  to  the  shops  of  the  sales- 
men, will  materially  accelerate  the 
delivery  of  the  meat;  and  although 
we  can  never  hope,  when  surrounded 
by  the  carcases  of  defunct  animals, 
to  be  reminded  of  Mr.  BimmeFs 
shop  in  the  Strand,  the  attention 
paid  to  the  ventilation  and  the  ab- 
sence of  slaughter-bouses  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  offensiveness 
which  is  now  a  frequent  cause  of 
complaint  Indeed,  the  new  arrange- 
ments bid  fair  to  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  not  only 
of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  but  of 
all  whose  occupation  takes  them  to 
the  crowded  labyrinth  of  lanes  and 
passages  now  known  as  Newgate 
Market 

P.P. 


THE  VOICE  BEHIND  THE  SHUTTER. 
£  gtrrftg  JBaDWr. 

HALF  dreaming,  near  St  Aubin's  Bay — 
No  spot  in  Jersey's  isle  is  sweeter, — 
I  said, '  If  Love  come  by  this  way, 

With  open  arms  Til  rush  to  greet  her.' 
A  sunny  hour  I  had  to  Mil, 

So  following  the  law  of  noses, 
I  mounted  towards  St  Clement's  Hill, 

Among  the  picotees  and  roses. 
The  bees  were  all  asleep,  no  bird 

Had  energy  its  wiags  to  flutter, 
'Twas  then  in  search  of  love,  I  heard — 

Twas  strange—a  voice  behind  a  shutter. 

Lumbfoundered,  in  the  dust  I  stood, 

And  gazed  in  idiotic  fashion ; 
The  voice  was  suited  to  my  mood ; 

The  shutters  put  me  in  a  passion. 
.  Within  those  little  walls  of  white, 

On  which  the  summer  sun  was  shining, 
She  sang  about '  My  heart's  delight !' 

While  I  was  on  a  wall  reclining! 
But  was  there  nothing  else  to  do, 

But  with  my  disappointment  mutter? 
Of  course  I  put  a  second  to— 

'Twas  odd— that  voice  behind  the  shutter ! 
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She  sang  me  then  '  I  am  alone ;' 

And  when  I  saw  what  course  she'd  taken, ' 
I  gave,  in  melancholy  tone, 

Two  stanzas  of  the  song  '  Forsaken !' 
When  suddenly  the  music  stopped : 

I  never  dreamed  of  asking  pardon, 
But  from  the  wall  discreetly  dropped, 

And  softly  stole  into  the  garden ; 
Wherein,  of  course,  to  my  surprise — 

My  feelings  I  can  hardly  utter — 
I  saw  a  lustrous  pair  of  eyes 

Peep'd  at  me  from  behind  the  shutter. 

Gome,  sit  beside  me,  Isaline ! 

Your  voice  most  certainly  possesses 
The  charm  it  had  when,  wife  of  mine, 

I  stole  the  first  of  my  caresses. 
The  same  blue  lingers  in  your  eyes ; 

Your  hair !  come  close !  its  sunny  glory 
Will  fascinate— until  he  dies — 

The  hero  of  this  Jersey  story. 
A  happy  notion— on  my  word— 

We'll  cross  the  Channel  in  a  cutter, 
And  bless  the  spot  where  once  I  heard, 

Years  past,  your  voice  behind  the  shutter. 


C.  W.  S. 


A  MILITIA  TRAINING. 

"HEBE  are  many  less  en- 
joyable ways  of  spending 
a  month  than  with  a  good 
militia  regiment.  The 
'  old  constitutional  force,' 
as  it  is  always  called  in 
the  House  (though  for 
what  reason  I  never 
could  for  the  life  of  me 
make  outV  has  lost  some 
ground  lately.  It  has 
been  elbowed  out  of 
public  notice  by  a  push- 
ing young  volunteer 
force,  and  the  good,  hard, 
steady,  unassuming  work 
that  it  does  in  out-of-the- 
way  country  towns  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  of  the  year 
is  quite  ignored  by  the 
bulk  of  her  Majesty's 
lieges.  I  believe  that 
the  'Times,'  which  com- 
plains occasionally  of  the 
scarcity  of  militia  subal- 
terns, is  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  neglect  under  which  militia  regiments  have  re- 
teJKtfr  suffered  by  discontinuing  all  mention  of  militia  inspections  and  of  the 
yah.  xrv.— no.  Lxm.  t 
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'  Militia  Gazette.'  If  fifty  members 
of  a  metropolitan  volunteer  corps 
march  from  Kensington  to  Hyde 
Park  and  back,  the  daily  papers 
ring  with  the  feat ;  bat  a  month's 
steady  labour  with  a  militia  regi- 
ment is  a  matter  too  insignificant 
for  editorial  remark.  That  this  is 
not  wilful  neglect  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit,  for  the  '  Times'  has  proved 
itself  a  stanch  friend  to  the  militia 
in  time  of  need ;  but  if  it  would  only 
bring  itself  to  look  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  country  gentleman 
to  a  company  in  a  militia  regiment 
as  a  matter  of  equal  social  import- 
ance to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  village 
sweetstuff  woman,  it  would,  I  am 
sure,  do  the  force  a  great  personal 
service. 

Militiamen  are  a  queer-looking 
herd  when  they  muster  for  the  first 
time.  Their  civilian  clothes  are 
usually  in  rags ;  their  boots  *  out  at 
elbow'  (as  an  Irish  sergeant  of  my 
company  expressed  it),  for  many  of 
them  have  tramped  through  half  a 
dozen  counties  in  order  to  be  up  to 
time  and  save  their  travelling  allow- 
ance; their  hair  is  always  long,  for 
the  .knowledge  that  they  will  have 
it  cut  short  enough  during  training 
operates  to  induce  them  to  postpone 
hair-cutting  until  that  period  comes 
round.  Indeed  I  believe  that  militia- 
men, as  a  rule,  never  have  their  hair 
cut  at  all  except  at  training.  It  is 
then  cut  so  short  that  it  takes  six 
months  to  acquire  what  the  British 
labourer  or  artisan  considers  a  de- 
cent length,  and  a  little  over  and 
above  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
They  are  dirty,  moustachioless,  with 
tufts  of  hair  on  their  chins,  and 
altogether  more  unlike  soldiers  than 
I  should  have  thought  it  possible 
for  any  collection  of  human  beings 
to  be.  Take  a  score  of  average  me- 
chanics, and  the  chances  are  that 
two  or  three  of  them  will  look 
somewhat  soldierly ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  have  moustachios,  shaven 
chins,  and  short  hair;  but  take  eight 
hundred  militiamen— men  who  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  possess 
some  military  instinct—and  you 
won't  find  half  a  dozen  moustachios 
among  them. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  really  no 
gumption  among  them.    Militiamen 


hate  the  service  to  which  in  a  mo- 
ment of  desperate  impecuniosity 
they  have  sold  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  the  fragment  of  bounty  that 
they  receive  on  enlistment  The 
fragment  of  bounty  ia  a  present  ad- 
vantage to  an  enlisting  militiaman : 
it  represents  the  key  that  enables 
him  to  wind  his  way  out  of  the 
pecuniary  mazes  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved; while  the  duty  to  be  done 
for  it  is  only  a  prospective  misery, 
which,  at  the  distant  risk  of  a  short 
imprisonment,  he  may  throw  over 
altogether.  They  often  have  to 
travel  long  distances  in  order  to  be 
present  with  their  regiment,  and  if 
they  leave  the  kingdom  they  must 
take  their  chance  of  prosecution  as 
deserters.  During  training  they  are 
subjected  to  a  much  stricter  disci- 
pline (that  is  to  say,  in  a  good  regi- 
ment) than  at  any  other  time  of  th& 
year.  They  have  not  that  instinc- 
tive perception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween officer  and  soldier  which 
appears  to  come  to  the  linesman  at 
the  moment  of  his  enlistment  and 
never  to  quit  him  even  at  his  dis- 
charge; and  militiamen,  lacking 
this  perception,  have  it  forced  upon 
them  by  dint  of  appeals,  not  only 
upon  their  pockets  m  the  shape  of 
stoppages  of  pay  and  bounty,  but 
also  upon  their  time  and  liberty  in 
the  shape  of  extra  drills,  confine- 
ment to  barracks,  and,  in  aggravated 
cases,  'cells.'  So  as  a  body  they 
dislike  the  service. 

As  soon  as  a  militiaman  presents 
himself  upon  muster-parade  he  is 
forced  on  to  a  bench  and  his  hair  is 
cut  from  him  either  by  one  of  his 
comrades  who  pretends  to  tonsorial 
accomplishments  or  by  the  local 
hairdresser's  '  young  man/  who  did 
not  bargain  for  this  class  of  cus- 
tomer when  he  took  service  with 
his  employer.  But  eight  hundred 
pence  are  not  to  be  so  easily  earned 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  as- 
sistant has  no  resource  but  to  do 
his  employer's  bidding  or  go.  This 
hair-cutting  is  looked  upon  by  the 
militiaman  as  an  unspeakable  hard- 
ship. He  not  unnaturally  associates 
compulsory  hair-cropping  with  con- 
vict life,  and  he  further  believes 
that  if  on  the  regiment's  being  dis- 
missed he  attempts  to  get  work; 
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employers  will  decline  to  receive 
him  if  his  hair  is  suspiciously  short. 
His  plea  that  he  is  a  militiaman 
will  be  of  no  avail.  Employers  will 
perhaps  admit  that  that  is  possible ; 
bnt  while  so  many  '  hands'  are  to  be 
obtained  whose  hair  is  of  irreproach- 
able length,  they  decline  to  employ 
a  man  who  may  be  fresh  from  a 
militia  regiment,  bnt  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  fresh  from  Port- 
land. 

Bnt  militiamen  are,  on  the  whole, 
knowing  hands  in  all  matters  that 
do  not  directly  bear  upon  their  mili- 
tary duties;  and  they  contrive  in 
many  cases  to  arrange  with  the 
barber  that  just  so  much  of  the 
hair  as  is  seen  below  the  shako  or 
forage-cap  shall  be  cut  as  short  as 


the  scissors  will  go,  while  the  hair 
on  their  scalps  is  to  be  left  intact 
as  a  tacit  rebutter  of  the  employers' 
theory  that  all  short  crops  are  attri- 
butable to  the  interference  of  penal 
authorities.  At  the  same  time  it 
sometimes  happens  that  command- 
ing officers,  adjutants,  and  captains 
of  companies  are  knowing  hands  in 
their  way  too,  and  a  general  order 
to  'remove  forage-caps'  will  some- 
times discover  many  hidden  bnt  not 
unsuspected  beauties. 

As  soon  as  the  barber  has  done 
his*  spiriting — or  rather  his  dispirit- 
ing—on the  militiaman,  that  mise- 
rable person  is  handed  over  to  the 
quartermaster,  who  strips  him  of 
his  raiment  and  provides  him  with 
the  military  uniform,  arms,  and  ac- 


coutrements which  are  to  constitute 
his  every-day  apparel  for  the  next 
four  weeks.  The  temporarily  dis- 
carded suit  is  carefully  packed  away, 
to  be  issued  on  the  last  day  of  train- 
ing. If  the  militiaman  is  billeted 
out,  he  takes  his  uniforms  away  with 
him  to  his  lodging;  if  he  is  in  bar- 
racks he  stows  them  away  regi- 
mentally  under  the  direction  of  his 
pay-sergeant.  Very  little  is  done 
on  the  first  day  of  training  beyond 
hair-cutting  and  serving  out  uni- 
forms and  rifles;  but  on  the  second 
day  the  work  begins  in  real  earnest. 


In  a  good  militia  regiment|the 
work  is  no  joke,  even  for  officers, 
while  it  lasts.  RtoeiUS  sounds 
usually  at  about  5.30;  sergeant- 
major's  parade  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  from  6  to 
7.30.  If  the  regiment  is  in  barracks 
the  day's  rations  of  bread  and  meat 
are  distributed  at  7.30,  the  orderlies 
being  present  with  their  pannikins 
to  carry  off  the  supplies  for  their 
respective  rooms,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  day.  The  men  breakfast 
usually  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
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captain  and  subaltern  on  duty,  ac- 
companied by  a  regimental  orderly- 
sergeant,  make  a  tour  of  the  various 
barrack-rooms  to  ascertain  that  the 
breakfasts  are  properly  distributed 
And  that  there  are  no  complaints. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  these  officers 
to  see  that  the  rooms  are  neat,  the 
windows  open,  and  the  bedding 
regimentally  folded.  The  orderly- 
sergeants  of  each  company  are  in 
attendance  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  behaviour  of 
the  men  during  meals  and  to  report 
any  absentees.  After  their  break- 
fast the  men  are  busy  cleaning  their 
accoutrements  for  commanding- 
officer's  parade,  which  is  usually 
held  at  eleven  o'clock.  At,  perhaps, 
ten  o'clock  the  orderly-room  bugle 
sounds,  and  the  commanding-officer 
betakes  himself  to  the  orderly-room, 
where,  surrounded  by  captains  of 
companies,  and  counselled  by  the 
adjutant,  he  administers  justice  in 
petty  sessions.  The  prisoners  who 
nave  been  confined  in  the  guard- 
room during  the  preceding  day  and 
night  are  marshalled  in  front  of  the 
orderly-room  under  the  sergeant- 
major,  and  the  pay  or  company- 
sergeants  are  in  attendance  with 
their  defaulter-books,  which  they 
hand  to  their  captains,  who  refer  to 
them  for  a  chronicle  of  the  previous 
misdoings  of  such  of  their  men  who 
may  happen  to  be  in  durance  that 
morning.  The  men  are  brought  in, 
one  by  one,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  on  the  guard- 
report,  a  formidable-looking  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  sergeant  of 
the  guard,  and  containing  a  list  of 
the  prisoners,  the  hour  at  which 
they  were  confined,  the  nature  of 
their  offence,  and  the  officers  or 
noncommissioned  officers  who  con- 
fined them.  This  is  checked  by  a 
number  of  minor  documents,  tech- 
nically called  'crimes/  which  are 
prepared  by  the  pay-sergeants  of 
companies  and  signed  by  their  cap- 
tains, containing  the  same  informa- 
tion as  far  as  relates  to  the  company 
which  it  represents.  As  each  pri- 
soner is  brought  in,  the  adjutant, 
who  acts  as  magistrate's  clerk,  reads 
out  the  culprit's  offence  and  calls 
the  'evidences.'  The  offence  is 
usually  proved  by  one  of  the  ser- 


geants of  the  prisoner's  company, 
and  he  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  of  the  case  goes. 
The  prisoner's  captain  then  reads 
out  from  the  company  defaulter- 
book  any  recent  crimes  that  may 
have  been  entered  against  his  name, 
together  with  the  punishments  that 
were  awarded  him,  winding  up  with 
a  general  statement  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  prisoner's  character.  Upon 
these  data  the  commanding-officer 
grounds  the  sentence  which  he  in- 
tends to  pass,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
passed  the  prisoner  is  marched  out, 
and  the '  crime'  entered  by  the  cap- 
tain in  the  company  defaulter-book. 
If  it  should  happen  that  a  sergeant 
or  corporal  is  under  arrest,  the  pri- 
soner's escort,  and  all  others  under 
the  prisoner's  rank,  are  ordered  out 
of  the  orderly-room,  that  the  pri- 
soner's authority  may  not  be  im- 
paired by  his  being  exhibited,  under 
humiliating  circumstances,  to  his 
regimental  inferiors. 

At  eleven  o'clock  commanding- 
officer's  parade  until  one  o'clock.  At 
one  o'clock,  or  perhaps  at  half-past 
one,  the  men  dine,  the  officers  of  the 
day 'going  round  the  dinners9  as 
they  went  round  the  breakfasts, 
taking  note  of  all  complaints  and  of 
any  absentees.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  meat  is  tough  or,  in 
parts,  tainted,  or  that  the '  messes9 
have  not  been  fairly  divided,  or  that 
the  bread  is  sour;  and  in  any  of 
these  cases  the  officer  on  duty  is 
sure  to  hear  of  it  They  are  a  dainty 
set  of  men,  when  out  for  training, 
are  these  militiamen,  and  they  are 
capital  hands  at  looking  after  their 
own  interests.  I  know  a  case  in 
which  an  inveterate  grumbler  was 
effectually  silenced  by  the  officer  of 
the  day  sitting  down  to  the  plate  of 
meat  of  which  complaint  had  been 
made  and  eating  every  scrap  of  it, 
while  the  hungry  grumbler  stood  at 
'attention.9 

Adjutant's  parade  at,  perhaps, 
three  o'clock,  lasting  until  five,  and 
at  five  o'clock  the  men  are  finally 
dismissed  drill  for  the  day,  unless 
they  are '  for  guard  or  picket,' or '  con- 
fined to  barracks/  in  which  latter 
case  they  have  to  undergo  an  hour's 
extra  drill  in  heavy  marching  order, 
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under  the  regimental  orderly-ser- 
geant At  about  seven  o'clock, 
guard  mounting— bnt  in  some  regi- 
ments this  duty  is  performed  in  the 
morning.  The  men  for  guard,  with 
their '  waiting  men'  (men  in  attend- 
ance to  supply  the  places  of  any 
absentees),  and  the  men  for  picket 
with  their  waiting  men,  parade 
under  the  regimentalsergeant-major, 
or  drill  sergeant-major,  together  with 
the  orderly-sergeants  of  companies. 
The  captain  of  the  day  inspects  the 
men  for  guard  and  picket,  and  also 
the  orderlies,  and  the  subaltern 
marches  them  off  to  relieve  the 
guard  that  has  supplied  the  sentries 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 


The  captain  gives  the  hours  at 
which  the  picket  are  to  perambulate 
the  town,  and  take  up  any  peccant 
militiamen  who  may  beat  large  after 
tattoo.  The  captain  and  subaltern 
of  the  day  then  tarn  in  to  mess. 

There  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  mess  of  a  militia  regi- 
ment and  that  of  a  line  regiment, 
except  that  a  militia  mess  is  usually 
a  much  more  expensive  affair.  The 
table  is,  in  most  cases,  rather  barely 
furnished  with  plate  (except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  regiments  which  have 
been  embodied  for  some  years),  but 
the  dinner  itself  is  usually  an  excel- 
lent one. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  'first 


post'  is  sounded,  as  a  caution  to 
stray  militiamen  that  bedtime  is 
drawing  near;  at  ten,  'second  post/ 
by  which  time  all  militiamen  should 
be  in  barracks  and  sober.  At 
second  post  the  orderly-sergeants  of 
companies  fall  in,  and  hand  over  to 
the  tergeant-major  their  absentee 
reports,  and  these  are  handed  by 
him  to  the  captain  of  the  day,  who 
enters  them  in  the  '  Report  of  the 
captain  of  the  day/  which  he  must 
send  into  the  orderly  room  before 
(say)  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  subaltern  of 
the  day,  which  that  functionary 
usually  delivers  to  his  captain  at 
'first  post.'  I  remember  an  amusing 
blunder  made  by  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  just  joined  a  militia  regi- 
ment, and  who  was  placed  on  duty 


the  next  day.>  He  was  informed  by 
the  captain  01  the  day  (who  hap- 
pened to  be  quartered  in  a  village 
four  or  five  miles  from  head- 
quarters), that  he  would  have  to 
make  out  his  report  and  let  him 
have  it  by '  first  post'  At  half-past 
nine  the  captain  waited  for  the  re- 
port, but  no  report  was  forthcoming, 
and  on  his  charging  the  subaltern, 
whom  he  found  in  the  anteroom, 
with  neglecting  his  instructions,  the 
subaltern  assured  the  captain  that 
he  was  sure  to  receive  it  by  the  first 
post  the  next  day,  as  he  had  posted 
it  with  bis  own  hands  a  couple  of 
hours  before. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  officer 
of  the  day,  in  most  militia  regiments, 
has  to  attend  all  parades ;  he  must 
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■visit  the  hospital,  and  the  prisoners ; 
he  nrnst  turn  out  the  guard,  visit 
the  sentries  by  day  and  also  by 
night  He  must  inspect  the  cook- 
ing department,  and  thrust  his 
head  into  the  coppers  to  see  that 
they  are  scrupulously  clean.  He 
is,  moreover,  responsible  that  the 
men  are  quiet  in  their  rooms,  and 
that  all  is  darkness  when  Mights 
out '  is  sounded,  ten  minutes  after 
'  last  post'  All  men  who  come  into 
barracks  after  'last  post'  are  con- 
fined for  the  night  in  the  guard- 
room ;  but  a  discretionary  power  is 
usually  vested  in  the  captain  of  the 
day  to  send  quiet  men  to  their  beds, 


provided  they  are  not  more  than 
half  an  hour  late.  All  men  who 
exceed  this  limit,  or  who  are  drunk 
or  troublesome,  or  whose  general 
character  is  known  to  be  bad,  are 
kept  in  the  guard-room  all  night,  to 
be  brought  up  before  the  command- 
ing-officer the  next  day.  After 
turning  out  the  guard  at  night,  and 
visiting  the  sentries,  the  officers  of 
the  day  are  usually  allowed  to  '  turn 
in/  but  their  rest  may  be  disturbed 
at  any  moment  by  an  outbreak  in 
barracks,  or  an  alarm  of  fire. 

This  is  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
day's  work  in  a  militia  regiment 
which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 


quartered^  barracks.  If  the  regi- 
ment is  in  billets,  the  work  of  the 
officer  of  the  day  is  much  simplified, 
as  there  is  no  bread  and  meat  to  be 
inspected,  no  meals  to  be  visited, 
and  no  chance  of  his  being  knocked 
up  by  any  nocturnal  disturbance — 
for  such  disturbances  as  may  occur 
will  be  far  beyond  his  ken.  It  is 
true  that,  strictly  speaking,  he 
should  visit  the  billets  once  a  day, 
but  this  rule  is  not  usually  insisted 
on  very  rigorously. 

As  the  day  of  inspection  ap- 
proaches, the  drill  becomes  stricter, 
and  captains  of  companies  begin  to 


get  fidgety  about  the  fit  of  accoutre- 
ments, and  'sit'  of  the  knapsacks, 
and  the  folding  of  the  great-coats. 
.  The  'red  book'  is  in  great  de- 
mand, and  the  '  price  of  necessaries ' 
is  greedily  committed  to  heart  The 
contents  of  a  soldier's  knapsack  are 
carefully  studied,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  knife,  fork,  razor,  and 
other  minor  matters  are  placed  in 
the '  hold-all '  becomes  a  momentous 
question.  Young  officers  stalk  about 
the  parade-ground  moodily,  mut- 
tering these  cabalistic  words, '  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  razor,  comb,  shaving- 
brush,  button-stick,  and  sponge;' 
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'while  conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
current  price  of  stocks  (which  seems 
to  fluctuate  from  fourpence-half- 
penny  to  a  shilling)  are  scattered 
far  and  wida  Company  defaulter- 
books  are  compared  with  guard 
reports,  and  discrepancies  corrected, 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  the  inspecting 
officer;  and  officers  commanding 
companies  sign  pay-sheets,  last 
year's  ledgers,  and,  in  short,  any 
documents  that  their  pay-sergeant 
may  think  fit  to  put  before  them,  in 
a  most  reckless  manner. 

The  momentous  day  arrives.  The 
regiment  falls  in,  on  its  private 
parade,  for  company  inspection,  and 
afterwards  marches  to  the  review 
ground  for  battalion  and  light  in- 
fantry drill.  After  two  or  three 
hours  of  these  amusements,  the  regi- 
ment marches  home,  and  'breaks 
off'  for  dinner.  The  officers'  call 
sounds,  followed  by '  pay-sergeants* ' 
— a  combination  that  implies  that 
both  classes  of  functionaries  are 
required  in  the  orderly-room. 

There  the  regimental  and  com- 
pany accounts  are  examined  by  the 
inspecting  officer;  and  there  the 
price  of  stocks  crops  up  with  dis- 
tracting results.  Besides  the  price 
of  necessaries,  it  is  requisite  that 
you  should  know  the  number  of 
married  and  single  men  in  your 
company,  the  names  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them ;  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  putting  on  accoutre- 
ments ;  the  method  of  keeping  your 
company  ledger;  the  price  of  a 
'hot  meal;'  the  pay  of  all  ranks, 
and  the  nature  and  powers  of 
different  kinds  of  courts-martial. 
Armed  with  this  information,  you 
may  march  into  the  orderly-room, 
and  defy  the  inspector  (under  your 
breath)  to  do  his  worst. 

Then  comes  the  inspection  lun- 


cheon—a confused  dream  of  fleecy 
muslins,  frothy  bonnets,  clanking 
sabres,  scarlet  uniforms,  county 
swells,  a  deputation  from  the  nearest 
line  regiment,  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. The  next  day  the  men  are 
paid  off,  and  return  their  uniforms 
into  store,  receiving  in  exchange 
the  clothes  which  they  took  off  a 
month  ago,  and  which  come  out  of 
store  in  unwonted  creases.  Then 
they  go  to  the  captain  of  their  com- 
pany to  be  '  paid  off,'  and  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  pay  and  com- 
pany sergeants,  dispenses  the  con- 
tents of  three  brown  bowls  of  coin, 
according  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  company  ledger.  Each 
man  signs  the  ledger  and  quittance 
roll  as  he  comes  up  to  be  paid,  and 
then  goes  his  way  with  a  sum  that 
may  vary  from  a  few  shillings  up  to 
perhaps  three  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
according  to  his  behaviour  during 
the  training,  and  the  number  of 
stoppages  for  missing  necessaries 
that  may  have  to  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances, and  the  instalment  of  his 
bounty.  For  the  bounty  is  paid  in 
annual  guineas,  which  may  be  re- 
duced by  one  half,  by  sentence  of 
a  board  of  officers  which  usually  sits 
during  the  last  day  of  training.  This 
board  is  an  effectual  check  on  in- 
subordinate or  disorderly  conduct, 
up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  last 
day  of  training. 

Then  the  officers  shake  hands, 
and  betake  themselves  to  their 
various  'places;1  the  permanent 
staff  get  into  plain  clothes,  and  no 
one  but  the  adjutant  and  orderly- 
room  clerks  has  any  more  work  to 
do.  And  in  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks,  the  adjutant  having  com- 
pleted the  officers'  accounts,  and 
settled  with  the  messman,  flies  to 
other  climes. 
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PROLOGUE. — THB  8QUATFEBS. 


AVERY  celebrated  squatting  story 
is  told  of  an  old  woman  at 
Westminster.  Success  seems  to 
come  from  squatting,  and  the  history 
of  how  it  brought  fortune  to  an 
ancient  vendor  of  apples  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  is  certainly  worth  the 
telling. 

Once  upon  a  time  —  and  I  am 
sure  that  in  this  way  all  genuine 
stories  begin— there  was  an  old 
woman  who  kept  a  little  apple-stall 
on  the  borders  of  a  bit  of  waste 
ground  in  Westminster.  The  hot 
sun  dried  up  this  little  old  woman's 
complexion;  and  the  pitiless  rain 
hardly  agreed  with  the  constitution 
of  her  fruit ;  so  in  order  to  protect 
herself  from  the  attacks  of  our  pro- 
verbially inconstant  climate,  she 
adopted  the  not  very  novel  pro- 
ceeding of  holding  a  huge  umbrella 


over  her  head,  under  which  she  was 
able  to  smoke  her  pipe  and  await 
her  customers  in  peace  and  com- 
fort. 

Fortune  did  not  turn  her  back 
upon  the  little  old  woman.  With 
the  slender  capital  she  had  acquired 
by  apples  she  invested  in  literature. 
It  soon  happened  that  frequenters 
of  Westminster  knew  where  to  boy 
their  papers  as  well  as  their  nuts. 
Papers  brought  more  capital,  and 
the  little  old  woman  got  so  proud 
that  she  snubbed  her  Gampish  um- 
brella altogether.  A  happy  thought 
struck  her.  Why  not  erect  a  shed  ? 
She  did  this,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
sticks  and  a  piece  of  tarpaulin. 
Further  success  suggested  larger 
improvements.  Kind  goddess  For- 
tune, as  if  with  a  fairy  wand,  turned 
the  tarpaulin  shed  into  a  real  shop 
with  a  real  little  cosy  parlour  at  th» 
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back,  the  kind  "of  cosy  back  parlour 
to  a  thriving  shop,  with  a  bell,  and 
oonetant  customers,  which  at  some 
time  or  other  must  have  made  us  all 
envious.  I  believe  in  back  parlours 
to  a  shop,  and  am  still  of  opinion 
that  they  constitute  true  happiuess ; 
bat  this  is  a  fad  of  my  own,  and  is 
entirely  by  the  way.  Suddenly 
came  another  tap  of  fairy  Fortune's 
wand.  A  first  floor  was  added  to 
the  shop;  then  a  second;  then  a 
third ;  and  then  the  'oldest  inha- 
bitant' might  have  been  surprised 
to  see  a  real  house  standing  steady 
and  erect  upon  this  plot  of  no  man's 
land.  But  wait  a  minute.  My 
story  is  not  yet  over.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  the  little  old  woman  died. 
No  man's  land  had  been  built  upon, 
every  inch  of  it,  when  suddenly 
comes  some  mighty  railway  or  gi- 
gantic hotel,  threatening  to  pull 
down  the  shop  built  by  the  little  old 
woman  upon  the  waste  plot  of 
ground  in  Westminster. 

'Compensation,  of  course/  say 
the  descendants  of  the  little  old 
woman. 

'Compensation?  Yes,  anything 
you  like  to  ask/  says  the  mighty 
railway  or  the  gigantic  hotel,  which- 
ever you  like.  And  the  descendants 
of  the  queer  little  apple-woman 
pocketed  their  compensation,  and,  I 
trust,  determined  to  live  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a 
very  pretty  little  story.  The  moral 
of  it  is  obvious.  Squat  wherever 
and  whenever  you  can. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  warriors  at  Wimbledon  ?  I  hear 
somebody  asking.  I  answer,  with 
all  politeness,  a  very  great  deal, 
because  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
estimable  system  of  squatting,  the 
warriors  would  never  have  been  at 
Wimbledon  at  alL 

Well,  once  upon  a  time,  again, 
there  was  a  warrior  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  because  he  belonged  to 
a  celebrated  Volunteer  corps  which 
had  existed  as  a  Volunteer  corps 
loDg  before  such  a  thing  as  a  '  move- 
ment '  was  born  or  thought  of;  long 
before  country  gentlemen  and  rustic 
bumpkins  squabbled  about  uni- 
forms, and  came  up  to  London  to 
kiss  her  Majesty's  hand,  and  tread 


on  one  another's  toes  at  an  orgie 
facetiously  called  a  ball,  at  the 
Floral  Hall ;  and  besides  belonging 
to  the  Victoria  Rifles,  he  had  left 
England  to  fight  under  Garibaldi  —a 
circumstance  which,  in  my  opinion, 
goes  far  to  prove  that  he  must  have 
been  very  fond  of  fighting  indeed. 
On  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  a 
man  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before 
he  dies,  he  came  back  from  Garibaldi 
just  as  good  a  fellow  as  he  was  be- 
fore, and  with  the  experience  gained 
from  some  rough  campaigning. 

He  knew  how  to  cook.  That  was 
a  great  feather  in  his  cap.  He  had 
also  invented  a  cooking  apparatus,, 
which  suggested  a  trial  The  trial 
suggested  Wimbledon,  and  Wim- 
bledon suggested  squatting.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Victorias  pitched  their 
tents,  gipsy-fashion,  on  a  corner  of 
the  common ;  and  as  they  behaved 
themselves  prettily,  and  did  not 
meditate  disturbing  the  hen-roosts 
of  the  neighbourhood,  Lord  Spencer 
allowed  them  to  remain  on  his 
domain,  and  did  not  bring  them  up. 
before  the  nearest  magistrate  and 
charge  them  with  the  heinous  offence 
of  sleeping  in  the  open  air ! 

Gipsy-like  again,  the  gallant  Vic- 
torias were  magnificently  hospitable* 
They  shared  their  bit  and  sup  with 
allcomers.  They  roasted  many  a  car- 
case in  the  celebrated  cooking  appa- 
ratus invented  by  the  celebrated 
Victorian  Volunteer,  and  they  passed 
round  many  a  pannikin  filled  with 
the  '  best  as  is.'  Bound  the  carcases 
and  the  pannikins  came  the  eagles. 
The  hospitality  of  the  Victorias 
became  proverbial,  and  I  may  here 
remark  that  it  has  remained  so  to 
this  day ;  and  equally  proverbial  be- 
came the  jollity  of  the  first  camp 
out 

Then  were  the  days  of  the  original 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  camp- 
fires;  the  days  when  Lords  Elcho- 
and  Spencer,  and  all  the  nobilities, 
male  and  female,  of  the  Association, 
sat  round  the  fire,  and  listened  to- 
the  fervid  strains  of  the  vocal  police- 
man, and  were  amused  with  the— at 
that  time — novel  account  of  the 
eccentricities  of  a  certain '  Mermaid ' 
who  was  married  to  a  sailor  '  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea/ 

When  this  celebrated  Victorian, 
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hospitality  was  noised  about,  it  be- 
came infections.  Englishmen—and 
notably  Englishmen  who  are  Volun- 
teers—do not  care  to  be  outdone  in 
hospitality,  and  to  this  generous  and 
laudable  feeling  I  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  great  success  of  the 
camping-out  feature  of  the  Wimble- 
don Meeting. 

Why,  only  this  year,  in  the  South 
Middlesex  camp— composed  of  some- 
what modern  but  not  a  bit  the  less 
earnest  squatters — I  heard  the  same 
opinion  in  different  forms  over  and 
over  again  expressed.  'I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  jolly !  I  shall  cer- 
tainly come  myself  next  year.'  And 
thus  I  expect  it  will  come  to  pass  that 
not  only  the  Volunteers  wno  have 
qualms  of  conscience  at  receiving  so 
much  kindness  at  the  hands  of  their 
brethren  in  arms,  but  the  visitors 
who  are  not  Volunteers  and  receive 
just  the  same  hearty  welcome,  will 
all  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  then  in  years  to  come,  during 
a  certain  fortnight  in  July,  London 
will  be  deserted,  and  we  shall  all 
find  ourselves  under  canvas. 

SCENE  I.— WIMBLEDON  AS  IT  IS. 

A  great  many  years  are  supposed 
to  have  elapsed.  I  have  spoken  of 
Wimbledon  as  it  was.  What  a 
change  is  seen  in  Wimbledon  as  it 
is! 

The  excitement  of  a  Derby  Day  or 
an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat 
Bace  holds  the  wretched  station  over 
Waterloo  Bridge  in  its  iron  grip  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  Train  after 
train,  laden  with  Volunteers  who 
shoot,  and  Volunteers  who  merely 
camp ;  Volunteers  who  must  be 
in  town  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  friends  who 
come  down  to  cook  and  spoil  the 
broth ;  friends  who  can  cook,  and 
are  not  above  washing  up  the 
dishes;  kindly  mothers  and  affec- 
tionate sisters,  anxious  to  see  what 
they  can  do  for  patriotic  husbands 
and  brothers;  dainty  diaphonous 
damsels,  ever  ready  to  flirt  over 
strawberries  and  cream  and  claret- 
cup;  trains  weighted  with  such 
mixed  elements  as  these  speed  along 
to  Putney  Station  every  ten  minutes. 

And  what  has  poor  innocent  Put- 
ney done  thus  to  be  frightened  out 


of  her  propriety?  The  pleasant 
resort  of  clerkdom  is  literally  be- 
sieged with  cabs. 

'  Go,  call  a  cab,  and  let  a  cab  be  called, 
And  let  the  man  that  calleth  be  the  caller, 
And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call' 
But  Cab!  cab!  cab!  oh!  for  a  cab,  ye  gods r 

Cabs  did  I  say?  The  vehicles  of 
Putney  are  not  even  to  be  dignified 
with  thatopprobrious  epithet.  Where 
do  these  ramshackle  vehicles,  with 
their  raw-boned  horses,  come  from? 
Hidden  from  the  public  gaze  for 
months  and  months,  on  a  sudden 
emergency  like  the  Derby  Day,  or 
Hampton  Races,  or  Wimbledon,  out 
they  come,  ready  to  jolt  one's  inside 
out  most  mercilessly.  The  shaking 
may  be  good  for  the  constitution, 
but  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sit- 
ting three  on  the  box-seat,  and  of 
course  the  outside  rail  fell  to  my  lot 
My  poor  bones  ache  with  the  memory 
of  that  ride.  But  never  mind  the 
joltingride,  which  costs  one  sixpence ; 
a  sea  of  bunting  is  before  us.  The 
camp  is  in  sight.  How  the  sun 
glares  on  the  bright  white  tents !  I 
can  tell  where  my  friends  are  from 
the  flags.  There  is  the  scarlet  lion 
of  the  Scotchmen ;  the  Irish  harp; 
the  Association  banners.;  the  St. 
George  and  Dragon;  the  South 
Middlesex  portcullis;  a  weird  de- 
vice of  deaths'  heads  and  cross-bones ; 
and  far  away  in  the  corner  a  gaudily- 
striped  Pekin  flag,  which  reminds 
me  of  old  boating  days  and  many 
victories,  under  whose  shadow  I 
shall  soon  see  the  tanned  and  bearded 
captain  of  a  once  famous  club,  now 
one  of  the  victorious  English  Eight 
of  1868. 

On  we  plunge  through  the  Sahara 
of  dust  which  encircles  the  encamp- 
ment, pay  a  shilling  at  the  wicket, 
and  in  we  go. 

Let  us  take  a  walk  up  the  High 
Street  of  Gamp  Town  first  of  all. 
Real  shops,  on  my  word  1  Here  is 
Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Bristol,  and  the  maga- 
zine of  every  inventor  of  every  rifle 
under  heaven.  Here  we  can  buy 
hat  and  cap  coverings  of  Indian 
texture  and  picturesque  effect  Here 
waterproof  sheets,  for  linen  or  calico 
is  unheard  of  in  Camp  Town.  Here 
stools  and  rests  and  telescopes. 
Here  camp  furniture.  Here  am- 
munition for  rifles  and  the  inner 
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man.  There  is  no  need  to  go  to  town 
to  buy  anything,  for  London  shops 
have  marohed  up  to  Wimbledon  and 
intend  to  live  under  canvas.  But 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  Wind- 
mill which  protects,  as  usual,  the 
cottage  where  the  lords  of  the 
Association  dwell  ?  The  Windmill 
looks  somewhat  smarter  than  of 
old.  It  is  a  regular  pantomime 
trick.  Some  Harlequin  has  been 
here  in  the  night,  and  one  tap 
of  his  wand  has  sent  the  solitary 
clock  right  up  into  the  Windmill. 

There  is  much  hard  work  before 
us.  I  have  a  proposition  to  make. 
Suppose  we  refresh  ourselves  with 


a  glass  of  Jennison's  celebrated  iced 
claret  cup,  and  then,  as  it  is  insuf- 
ferably hot,  let  us  rest  a  while. 

SCENE  II.— THE  UMBRELLA  TENT. 

By  no  means  a  bad  notion.  This 
is  surely  the  place  to  rest.  This  is 
the  lounge;  the  rendezvous;  the 
reading-room,  as  far  as  daily  papers 
and  light  literature  are  concerned ; 
the  gossip-shop;  the  flirting  esta- 
blishment; the  siesta-ground;  the 
anything  you  like  calm  and  plea- 
sant The  umbrella-tent  is  a  great 
feature  at  Wimbledon.  What  the 
Pump-Room  is  to  Bath,  the  pantiles 
are  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  band- 


house  is  to  Scarborough,  the  pier- 
head is  to  Brighton,  the  Hall  by  the 
Sea  is  to  Margate,  the  Library  is  to 
Bamsgate,  the  Bow  is  to  London, 
that  is  the  umbrella-tent  to  Wim- 
bledon. Hither  come  shooting 
Volunteers  waiting  for  their  turn 
to  fire;  hither  come  non-shooting 
Volunteers  when  they  have  made 
their  beds  and  put  their  tents  in 
order  and  set  the  dinner  going; 
hither  come  white-turbaned  war- 
riors, bronzed  and  handsome,  to 
bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  fair-haired 
girls  who  have  come  down  from 
London  to  admire  everything  and 
every  one  at  Wimbledon.  There  is 
a  suspicion  of  naughtiness  in  the 
whole  thing.  I  mean  the  peeping 
into  the  men's  tents  and  spying  out 
all  their  little  domestic  arrange- 
ments, which  tickles  the  women; 
and  there  is  a  suspicion  of  self- 
sacrifice— though  in  truth  they  are 


the  most  indulgent  fellows  in  the 
world— and  pluck  and  manliness  in 
sleeping  out  all  night,  which  tickles 
the  men ;  and  so  both  sexes  are  in 
high  feather  for  flirting.  They  lose 
no  time  about  it,  and  go  at  it  with 
a  will,  especially  the  women. 

I  fancy  that  celebrated  and  most 
ungallant  epigram  anent  women 
must  have  been  composed  at  a  sort  of 
Boman  Wimbledon  meeting;  a  meet- 
ing in  the  good  old  days  m  which, 
as  now,  feathers  and  dust  and  wind 
— perhaps  more  of  it  than  blew  at 
Wimbledon  this  year— and  women 
were  happily  commingled. 

Here  is  the  epigram.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  sight  I  saw  in  the 
Umbrella  Tent 

'Quid  calomo  levins?  pulvte— quid  pulvere? 
ventus 
Quid  vento  ?  mailer— quid  mulierc  ?  Nihil  I* 

I  am  afraid  to  annex  a  transla- 
tion, knowing  well  the  power  which 
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is  contained  in  the  grip  of  female 
fingers  trained  to  pinch.  I  leave 
the  translation  to  those  who  are  less 
afraid  than  I  am  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  female  vengeance. 

SCENE  III. — FIRING  POINT.    THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MATCH. 

It  is  very  jolly,  I  know,  among 
the  sirens  with  the  Japanese  para- 
sols and  the  Marie  Antoinette  mus- 
lin capes.  It  is  jolly  to  be  tapped 
with  the  end  of  the  said  parasols 
and  whisked  with  the  ends  of  the 
said  Marie  Antoinette  capes.  But 
this  kind  of  thing  is  certainly  not 
business.  Up,  then,  Mr.  Samson, 
from  the  feet  of  Miss  Delilah.  Good- 
by,  old  gipsy-woman;  our  fortune 
has  been  told  a  hundred  times,  and 
upon  my  honour  it  is  not  wise  to 
trust  the  fickle  goddess  far  in  that 
captivating  siesta  tent 

The  slow,  deliberate  volleys  from 
those  soft,  blue,  dreamy  eyes  are 
most  decidedly  dangerous,  so  let  us 
seek  safer  quarters  at  Firing  Point 

Firing  Point  is  interesting  at  all 
times,  and  round  it  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  there  are  crowds  of  Volun- 
teers and  visitors.  Many  an  exciting 
scene  takes  place  at  Firing  Point 
Perhaps  it  is  near  the  close  of  the 
competition  for  the  Queen's  Prize. 
The  winner  must  be  'chaired,' 
'  cheered,1  and  '  serenaded'  by  a  re- 
gimental band. 

Poor  Mr.  Peake!  How  that 
'  chairing'  and '  cheering'  must  have 
gone  against  the  grain  with  him. 
The  papers  told  us  how  he  depre- 
cated any  fuss  and  implored  to  be 
left  alone.  It  has  struck  me  since 
that  he  must  have  had  some  inkling 
of  the  future.  But,  anyhow,  that 
speech  of  the  Victoria  Rifle  Band, 
waiting  there  to  serenade  a  com- 
petitor in  whom  they  took  special 
interest,  but  who  did  not  happen  to 
be  declared  the  winner,  was  generous 
and  good.  '  Well,  let  us  play  in  the 
best  man,  whoever  he  mav  be.' 

Firing  Point  is  exciting  also  daring 
the  tussle  for  the  International 
Challenge  Shield ;  for  at  Wimbledon 
love  of  country  comes  out  strong, 
and  many  a  little  pleasant  war  is 
waged  on  the  relative  merits  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
each  of  whom  claims  the  merit  of 


Wimbledon  and  its  prowess  in  shoot- 
ing as  its  own.  Ihdce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori.  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Match,  and  the 
Lords  and  Commons  Match,  both 
bring  many  ladies  down  to  the 
camp  and  to  Firing  Point ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  of  all  the  in- 
teresting and  exciting  struggles 
which  takes  place  there  none  ex- 
ceeds the  Public  Schools  Match  in 
excitement  and  interest  On  this 
great  occasion  carriages  and  horse- 
men, and  old  boys  and  present  boys, 
and  Volunteers  of  every  shade  ot 
feeling  and  politics,  congregate  at 
Firing  Point.  The  boys  look  better 
drilled,  better  disciplined,  smarter 
and  more  workmanlike  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  Volunteers,  and  it 
is  a  treat  to  see  the  youngsters  bend- 
ing to  their  work,  never  flinching 
in  the  least  '  Floreat  Etona'  of 
course.  She  had  a  splendid  team, 
and  well  deserved  the  double  prize 
she  carried  away  to  the  old  school 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  but, 
bravo!  very  much  bravo!  young 
and  very  plucky  Marlborough,  the 
second  on  the  list  this  year,  far 
ahead  of  Harrow  the  traditional 
victors,  and  Winchester  and  Bugby 
and  the  rest  of  them.  Marlborough 
has  been  creeping  up  year  after 
year.  I  for  one  should  not  be  sorry 
to  see  the  silver  shield  hanging  for 
a  year  in  a  certain  hall  which  always 
welcomes  hospitably  any  traveller 
who  happens  to  lose  his  way  over 
the  desolate  downs'  of  Wiltshire. 

SCENE  IV.— AN  I2TTEKVAL  JOB 
CLAKET-GUP. 

Firing  Point  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  a  baking  under  a  July 
1868  tropical  sun  is  60  seriously 
damaging  to  the  constitution,  that 
instant  remedies  are  called  into 
requisition.  I  found  that  I  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
dipsomania  consequent  on  the  ex- 
cessive heat  after  a  broiling  after- 
noon at  Firing  Point.  I  discovered 
also  that  my  charming  little  friend, 
Belle  Carruthers,  the  wife  of  Carru- 
thers  the  poet,  or  verse-maker,  as  he 
modestly  prefers  to  be  called — they 
married  only  the  other  day  after  a 
flirtation  which  turned  serious  at 
Wimbledon   last   year— was  in  a 
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precisely  similar  condition.  We 
determined;  that  we  would  sally 
forth  and  forage.  We  were  seriously 
ill  and  we  required  medical  advice. 
Mrs.  Carruthers  at  once  suggested 
the  artists'  encampment  She  knew 
them  all,  and  thought  that  artists 
were  '  so  nice/  a  ridiculously  femi- 
nine epithet,  on  a  par  with  '  angelic 
ices/  or '  divine  melons/  or  anything 
else  incongruous  and  essentially 
feminine  from  which  even  good  and 
sensible  women  of  the  Carruthers 
type  are  not  entirely  free.  I  put  a 
veto  on  Mrs.  Carruther's  proposi- 
tion instantly.    Artists  are  '  so  nice/ 


and  are  rery  good  fellows  in  their 
way,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not 
orderly  men.  Suppose  we  had  at- 
tacked the  artists'  encampment! 
What  member  of  it  would  have  had 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  claret, 
ice,  soda-water,  cucumber,  green 
ouraooa,  and  a  corkscrew?  Not  one, 
111  venture  to  affirm.  They  would 
have  had  every  bit  of  the  intention, 
but  the  reality,  not  one. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  sighed  and  yield- 
ed her  point.  Then  it  was  that  I 
attacked  her  in  a  base  and  unmanly 
manner.  '  Is  it  claret-cup/  I 
asked,  '  that  you  want  or  artists? 


Are  you  sighing  after  the  flesh- 
pots  or  a  refreshing  beverage  ?' 

She  felt  that  she  was  in  my 
power,  and  she  gave  in  like  a  sen- 
sible woman. 

«  You  know  what  I  want— some- 
thing to  drink.' 

Mark  the  reserve.  She  would  not 
say  claret-cup. 

In  three  minutes'  time  I  was  fairly 
on  the  scent  I  made  for  the  tent 
of  as  honest  and  modest  a  fellow  as 
ever  breathed.    He  adored  women, 


but  he  dared  not  speak  to  one  to 
save  his  life. 

My  stratagem  was  completely 
successful.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  world  he  desired  more  than  to 
show  his  courtesy,  his  hospitality, 
and  his  chivalric  bearing  towards 
the  other  sex,  and  to  welcome  a 
lady  within  his  tent 

He  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  consecrate  the  chair  on  which 
Mrs.  Carruthers  sat—if  he  knew,  as 
he  did  know,  that  she  was  a  pure 
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and  noble  woman— and  allow   no 
man  to  sit  in  it  again  for  evermore. 
Claret-cnp!      We    might   have 
bathed   in   it  in  John  Denman's 
tent! 

SCENE  V. — THE  BURNING  DEER. 

I  suppose  called  so  on  the  cele- 
brated, and,  by-the-by,  too  often 
quoted  Incus  a  non  lucendo  prin- 
ciple ;  for  anything  less  like  a  deer, 
either  in  appearance  or  action, 
it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  see.  It 
reminds  me  more  than  anything  of 
one  of  those  toy-horses  of  one's 
childhood,  having  all  the  outward 
appearanoe  of  a  horse,  but  disgraced 
to  all  eternity  from  being  compelled 
to  move  upon  a  tray  furnished  with 
wheels. 

Z  When  I  first  heard  of  the  run- 
ning deer  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
semblance  of  such  an  animal  sus- 
pended perhaps  by  his  body,  but 
swinging  or  bounding  along  as  the 
deer  is  allowed  to  do  at  Cremorne 
and  at  nut-stalls  in  a  fair.  But  in- 
stead of  this  I  see  a  woodeny,  most 
unacrobatic  deer  jolting  his  way 
along  a  little  platform  under  an 
earth-bank.  I  own  I  was  disap- 
pointed with  the  running  deer. 
However,  at  sun-down,  some  short 
time  before  gun-fire,  I  don't  know  a 

Sleasanter  spot  than  the  running 
eer  in  all  the  camp.  One  sits 
among  the  bushes  in  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  common,  and  from  start 
to  finish  it  is  possible  to  see  here 
more  interesting  shooting  than  in 
other  places.  One  sees  something 
shot,  at  all  events.  A  running 
deer,  be  he  ever  so  woodeny,  is  a 
more  interesting  target  than  a 
painted  disc  Woe  betide  the  in- 
experienced rifleman  if  he  tries  his 
luck  with  the  deer  and  spoils  the 
haunch!  He  will  find,  instead  of 
winning  a  pool,  that  he  has  a  some- 
what heavy  fine  to  pay.  Scotchmen 
chiefly  patronise  the  deer ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  bad  practice  to  fire  a 
round  or  so  at  this  unfortunate- 
looking  animal  in  order  that  they 
may  get  'their  eyes  in,'  as  we  used 
to  say  at  cricket,  for  the  more  ex- 
citing sport  with  the  real  thing  on 
the  Highlands.  When  Wimbledon 
lionesses  look  bored  they  are  inva- 
riably brought  to  the  running  deer, 


where  they  pick  up  their  spirits,  re- 
pose in  very  inviting  arm-chairs,  get 
excited  at  the  Volunteers1  toy,  and 
prepare  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Ah  I 
I  thought  it  was  about  the  time. 
There's  the  signal  for  ceasing  firing, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  ready  for 
dinner  by  this  time. 

SCENE  TI. — A  LITTLE  DINNEB  IN  CAMP* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  jol- 
liest  part  of  the  day  at  Wimbledon. 
I  don't  say  this  simply  because  it  k 
dinner-time,  although  I  am  greedy 
enough  to  own  that  uncommonly 
welcome  meal  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  smile  of  satisfaction 
which  creeps  over  our  warriors* 
faces  at  eight  o'clock  or  thereabouts. 
The  work  and  bustle  of  the  day  is 
over.  Grimy  gunpowdered  hands 
have  been  plunged  into  cold  water ; 
beards  and  moustaches  have  been 
relieved  of  dust  Tyro,  of  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office,  who  'doesn't 
want  to  waste  his  leave,  you  know/ 
but  still  likes  the  novelty  and  ex- 
citement of  camp  life,  has  returned 
from  town,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  has 
been  transformed  from  a  fashionable^ 
frock-coated,  neat,  umbrella'd  swell 
into  an  easy-going  lounging  gentle- 
man of  the  Wimbledon  period.  The 
fierce  sun  has  gone  down,  thank 
goodness,  behind  the  gorse,  leaving 
behind  it  a  track  of  purple  and 
golden  glory  and  tinting  the  dull- 
green  bushes  with  prismatic  hues; 
but  Tyro  still  wears  his  'puggery,' 
'  because  they  are  the  thing  to  wear, 
you  know,'  and  to  be  behindhand  in 
any  kind  of  fashion  would  be  moral 
death  to  Tyro.  There  is  a  peaceful 
calm  of  expectancy  reigning  m  camp. 
Ordinary  loungers  and  lookers-on 
have  taken  their  departure.  All 
who  are  left  mean  serious  business. 
It  is  dinner-time. 

In  the  matter  of  dinners  Wimble- 
don has  become  somewhat  famous. 
They  call  it— these  hospitable  war- 
riors— '  pot-luck/  but  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  With  luck  and  friends 
one  can  dine  there  as  well  as  at  the 
club.  At  a  push  one  can  get  an 
excellent  dinner  at  Jennison's  for 
3«.  6d.  It  is  possible  to  dine,  sitting 
on  soft  sofas,  triclinium  fashion,  off 
French  dishes  served  on  china,  and 
waited  on  by  neat  footmen  or  dis- 
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abled  commissionaires.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  partake  of  a  humble  chop 
and  a  welcome  tankard  of  '  Fuller, 
Smith,  and  Turner.'  An  honest  in- 
itiation we  happen  to  have  received 
is,  in  the  way  of  dinner,  a  happy 
medium  between  the  Sybarites  and 
Anchorites.  We  are  to  dine  at  a 
cosy  little  camp-mess,  and  as  one 
spirited  honorary  member  has  sent 
down  a  magnificent  salmon  to-night 
from  Gilson's;  as  another  has  de- 
puted Christopher  to  provide  some 
of  his  best  sherry,  and  the  colonel 
has  asked  the  president  of  the  mess 
to  pass  round  two  or  three  boxes  of 
prime  fall-flavoured  Cabanas,  the 
chances  are  that  we  shall  have  a 
iolly  evening. 

One  turn  round  the  little  camp, 
please,  before  the  bugle  sounds  for 
dinner.  How  neat  and  pretty  it  all 
looks  1  The  heather  round  the  tents 
was  bright  with  blossom  the  other 
day,  but  the  sun  and  transplanting 
do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  with  it 
However,  the  geraniums,  and  ferns, 
and  rose-bushes  make  a  fine  show, 
and  the  centre  grass  avenue  is  so 
neat  that  one  could  see  a  pin  glitter 
on  it  Look  at  the  fanciful  inscrip- 
tion at  the  door  of  each  tent  and 
the  quaint  artistio  decorations  with 
which  some  of  the  canvas  is 
adorned!  'The  Churchwarden's 
Pew!'  That  must  be  a  sleepy 
tent,  I  should  think ;  while  I  fancy 
I  trace  on  that  bell-tent  the  handi- 
work of  a  well  -  known  comic 
draughtsman.  The  authorities  will 
be  somewhat  puzzled  when  the 
articles  are  returned  into  store. 
That  seems  a  merry  party  over 
there  on  the  right-hand  side.  Girls' 
voices,  by  all  that  is  charming !  and 
because  they  do  not  laugh  loud 
enough  and  are  not  sufficiently 
amused  over  their  innocent  tea, 
Johnson  thinks  it  necessary  to 
stumble  over  the  bracing  at  the 
tent-door  and  deluge  the  merry 
party  with  the  contents  of  a  steam- 
ing teapot 

Justlookattheoldfellowwhoseems 
so  anxious  about  the  movements  of 
the  bugler.  He  is  a  character.  An 
old  soldier  of  a  grand  type,  a  model 
of  propriety  and  a  rigid  disciplina- 
rian— fancy  his  indignation  the 
other  night  at  his  being  put  under 


arrest  by  a  Volunteer !  He  tells  the 
story  splendidly— how  that  he  was 
going  round  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  see  that  all  was  safe  in 
camp,  and  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  eager  and  somewhat  too  ener- 
getic guard  of  a  neighbouring  en- 
campment, and  marched  off  as  a 
suspicious  character  and  an  evident 
common  loafer.  He  bore  the  humi- 
liation like  a  man,  but  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  when  occupied  with  his 
daily  work,  you  may  hear  him  mut- 
ter to  himself  in  a  tone  which  some- 
what resembles  a  sneer,  'Fancy, 
after  all  these  years  and  all  my  ser- 
vice, being  put  under  arrest  and  my 
good  conduct  called  in  question  by 
a  Volunteer !    Beastly !' 

But  there  goes  the  bugle  at  last,, 
so  we  will  go  in  to  dinner. 

A  great  success.  Fish  magnifi- 
cent and  done  to  a  turn.  Boasts  and 
boils  appetising;  stewed  green- 
gages toothsome,  and  ah!  such  a 
glass  of  sherry  to  wash  them  all 
down. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and 
many  friends  to  see  to-night,  but 
the  party  at  the  mess-table  is  so 
uncommonly  convivial  that  we  must 
wait  for  one  of  the  colonel's  cigars 
and  a  song  after  dinner.  The  little 
spare  man  over  yonder  'does  not 
sing  himself,  but  he  has  a  friend 
with  him  who  sings  a  very  good 
song.'  The  president  instantly 
makes  a  thud  with  his  fist  on  the 
table.  Conversation  ceases  and  all 
eyes  are  directed  towards  the  friend. 
A  preliminary  clearing  of  the  throat 
prepares  us  for  something  sparkling. 
'Old  Si-mon  the  cellarer  keeps  a 
rare  store,'  Ac,  &c.  In  for  it  again ; 
just  like  our  luck.  However,  it  is 
of  course  unavoidable,  so  let  us  all 
look  like  humbugs  and  pretend  we 
don't  know  every  half-note  of  the 
ditty.  After  this  we  have  all  our 
old  friends.  A  very  fat  and  jovial- 
looking  man  who  should  have  trolled 
out  'Old  King  Cole'  gives  us  'The 
last  rose  of  summer,'  out  of  tune 
and  with  tedious  expression.  Avery 
young  man  with  plenty  of  confi- 
dence favours  us  with  'So  early  in 
the  morning,' three  keys  too  high, 
which  is  good  practice  for  most  of 
the  company  in  vocal  gymnastics. 
Then    come    in    succession    the 
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4 Death  of  Nelson/  'Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud/  and  'The  Wolf/  all 
without  accompaniment  and  change 
of  key  at  discretion,  as  they  say  in 
France.  However,  we  are  not  quite 
lost,  for  a  cheery  little  Wiltshire- 
man  burets  out  with  'Three  jolly 
postboys/  '  A  beggarman  laid  down 
to  Bleep/  and  '  The  jolly  shilling/ 
songs  with  rattling  choruses  which 
certainly  suit  the  occasion. 

SCENE  THE  LAST.— A  YIOTOBLA  SING- 
SONG. 

We  have  just  time  before  we  are 
turned  out  to  peep  for  a  moment 
into  the  Victoria  camp.  They  are 
bard  at  it  as  usual.  No  matter  what 
attractions  are  'on'  elsewhere; 
whether  the  Moray  Minstrels  are 
warbling  in  the  Civil  Service  tent 
or  some  wretched  band  of  amateurs 
is  playing  in  the  theatre,  there  will 
-ever  be  '  order  for  harmony '  among 
the  Victorias,  who  send  round 
steaming  pannikins  of  hot  grog  and 
welcome  the  world. 

Here  nightly  is  held  a  Volunteer 
Eisteddfod.  The  Victoria  camp  is 
the  headquarters  of  minstrelsy, 
from  which  camp  songs  proceed  hot 
from  the  press  and  the  brains  of 
their  prolific  authors.  Here  is  waged 
a  battle  of  the  bards,  at  which  many 
volunteer  and  non- volunteer  Tann- 
hausers  put  in  an  appearance.  Here 
are  warbled  old  and  favourite  dit- 
ties, always  welcome,  and  here  new 
versions  and  impromptu  verses  are 
grafted  on  old  stocks. 

American  songs — started  in  the 
late  war—seem  most  popular  here, 
and  the  various  versions  of  Johnny 
monies  marching  home  again/  'John 
Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the 
grave/  '  For  a  few  days/  and  so  on, 
are  given  with  great  effect.  A  re- 
tentive Victorian  Volunteer  who  met 
some  Americans  in  China  and 
primed  himself  with  their  songs 
has  given  us,  through  this  year's 


Wimbledon,  a  street -song  which 
will  be  as  popular  as  any  of  the 
admirable  tunes  with  which  the  late 
war  made  us  familiar. 

'  Gome  and  be  a  soldier !. 

Won't  you  be  a  soldier? 
Come  and  be  a  soldier !    Shoulder  arms ! 

When  the  war  is  over, 

Then  well  live  in  clover. 
Won't  you  be  a  soldier,?    Shoulder  arms !' 

But  this  is  the  chorus  which  is 
shouted  out  with  magnificent  ef- 
fect:— 

'  Look  out  dere — I'm  gwine  to  shoot ! 

Stand  clear !    Don't  ye  understand  ? 
Babylon  i*  fallen !  Babylon  Is  fallen  t 

And  we're  gwine  to  occupy  the  land.' 

And  so  one  might  go  on  all  night, 
for  there  is  no  lack  of  able  and 
willing  singers  in  the  Victoria  camp. 
But  there  goes  the  gun !  We  must 
be  off,  for  the  lights  will  be  out 
directly,  and  Lord  Colville  will  be 
going  the  4 grand  rounds'  and  lock 
us  all  up  in  the  Windmill  if  we  are 
not  off. 

How  shall  we  get  back  to  town? 
that  is  the  question.  The  ramshackle 
cabdrivers  are  getting  extortionate 
as  the  night  wears  on,  and  there  is 
moreaod  more  danger  of  our  missing 
the  train  which  it  seems  very  pro- 
bable we  shall  do. 

Look  at  the  moon!  I  say,  you 
fellows  1  let  us  walk !  Agreed ;  and 
so  we  walk  singing  the  'Ark'  at  the 
top  of  our  voices,  and  waking  up 
the  steady  shooting  Volunteers  who 
have  turned  in  hours  ago. 

But  stay !  Are  we  walking  through 
a  land  of  weird  spirits?  Gustavo 
Dore*  should  be  herewith  his  sketch- 
book. What  are  they?  Look  over 
there  and  on  all  sides— how  canyon 
account  for  those  weird  and  ghostly 
shadows? 

Lis' en!  the  awful  ghost  on  the 
bell-tent  is  represented  by  a  Volun- 
teer pulling  his  shirt  over  his  head. 
Whinper  low !  the  warriors  are  dis- 
robing.   Good-night! 

C.W.S. 
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JUST  half-past  five  o'clock.  How 
hot  it  has  been  all  day,  and 
how  deliciously  the  western  breeze 
freshens  up,  as  the  horses  trot  down 
Piccadilly  and  take  the  curve  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  We  trust  that 
through  the  'shining  hours'  we 
Lave  not  been  unuserul,  and  now 
the  ornamental  part  of  our  exist- 
ence shall  commence.    Who  does 
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not  require  the  fresh  air  of  the 
Parks  in  this  heated,  jading  Lon- 
don life?  My  lady  may  put  her 
daily  drive  down  as  a  simple  luxury, 
but  in  reality  the  Park  is  the  most 
direct  necessity  of  life  to  her.  I 
could  tell  her  all  sorts  of  ill-omened 
scientific  talk  about  the  atmosphere 
of  the  ball-room  and  the  Opera- 
house,  and  lay  myself  open  to  the 
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tu  quoque  argument  that  it  is' not 
worse  than  that  of  the  law  courts 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
Hyde  Park  shall  prove  to  her  tonic 
and  restorative  after  the  delightful 
fatigues  of  visiting  and  shopping, 
and  brace  her  energies  for  the  din- 
ner, the  Opera,  the  ball,  and  the 
brace  or  leash  of  evening  parties. 
We  are  at  Apsley  House— unhappily 
the  iron  shutters  taken  down  now — 
but  still  the  grim  statue  of  the 
Duke  dominates  over  the  scene,  and 
the  pretty  country  cousin  in  our 
carriage  is  very  eager  in  some  ques- 
tions about  him.  I  tell  her  of  the 
old  woman  who  once  kept  an  apple- 
stall  on  the  site  of  Apsley  House, 
and  also  of  lawyer  Hyae,  who  mar- 
ried the  country  girl,  and  through 
her  came  two  regnant  queens  of 
England  and  this  royal  park,  which 
preserves  the  name  for  ever.  With 
every  disposition  humbly  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  '  intelligent  foreigner/ 
who  is  supposed  to  be  always 
making  disparaging  remarks  on 
England,  I  maintain  that  the  en- 
trance to  Hyde  Park  is  of  the  high- 
est architectural  and  scenic  beauty, 
and  that  the  intelligent  foreigner 
can  hardly  show  the  like  at  home. 
The  intelligent  foreigner  will  him- 
self  greatly  wonder  at  the  Park's 
exhibition  of  boundless  wealth  and 
splendour,  especially  when  he  re- 
flects that  after  all  this  is  only  a 
section  of  the  social  greatness  of 
London.  We  fall  at  once  into  the 
Ladies'  Mile.  An  hour  or  two  ago, 
and  it  was  merely  a  dusty  road, 
where  the  nursery  girl  might  wheel 
her  perambulator  in  safety,  and  the 
London  urchin  perform  his  somer- 
sault ;  and  an  hour  or  two  hence, 
when  the  shadows  are  falling  thickly, 
it  will  be  traversed  by  the  vaga- 
bond and  the  outcast ;  but  for  these 
few  afternoon  hours  it  will  be  the 
richest  and  most  varied  sight  that 
this  earth  can  show— beyond  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  beyond  the 
Prado,  beyond  the  Corso,  beyond 
the  Pincian  Hill.  In  more  than 
one  novel  I  have  seen  the  situation 
depicted  of  some  man  of  moody 
mind,  who  views  this  display  of  sur- 
passing opulence  with  a  soul  burn- 
ing with  envy  and  rage,  and  rushes 
away  to  digest  these  consuming  pas- 


sions under  the  shade  of  yonder 
trees.  Such  feelings  are  to  me  a 
psychological  curiosity;  not  alone 
because  I  am  conscious  that  this 
well-appointed  carriage  defies  criti- 
cism, but  really  lxslieviog  that 
among  the  most  proletarian  class 
this  must  be  an  abnormal  and  al- 
together bad  state  of  mind.  From 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Albert  Gate  is 
indeed  the  very  prettiest  sight  that 
London  or  any  capital  could  dis- 
play, spread  out  for  the  charm  and 
amusement  of  all  who  will  gather 
to  this  fair  feast  of  the  eye.  I  am 
not  sure,  indeed,  that  the  pedes- 
trian has  not  the  best  of  it,  for  his 
liberty  of  action  is  fettered  by  no 
restrictions;  he  can  sit  or  move 
about  as  he  will,  talk  as  long  as  he 
chooses,  and  move  about  between 
the  Mile  and  the  Bow.  To  me, 
there  is  something  in  the  afflu- 
ence, the  vitality,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  scene,  which  is  of  a  thoroughly 
exhilarating  character ;  and  I  can 
only  wonder  at  the  moody  novel- 
ists, who  can  evolve  such  notions 
from  their  inner  consciousness,  and 
think  that  the  aforesaid  inner  con- 
sciousness must  be  in  a  bad  sort 
of  way. 

We  fall  into  line,  and  move  up 
and  down  the  space  which  only 
with  ladies'  accuracy  is  called  the 
Ladies'  Mile.  Around  us  the  high- 
trotting  horses,  by  stress  of  the 
bearing  reins,  move  proud  and 
prancing.  Here  is  the  grand 
chariot,  which  hardly  requires  the 
strawberry  leaf  to  denote  the 
stately  rank  of  its  owner;  here  the 
four-in-hand  drag,  one  of  the  eight 
or  ten  which  have  been  so  well 
known  in  the  Park  this  season; 
here  the  airy  landau,  favourite  of 
carriages— all  kinds  in  every  kind  of 
good  taste  and  a  few  in  bad  taste. 
Those  who  understand  horses,  and 
those  who  think  they  understand 
women,  and  the  very  numerous 
class  of  those  who  '  combine  their 
information/  are  full  of  criticisms 
on  the  horse-flesh  and  the  beauties. 
This  afternoon  my  first  attention  is 
taken  up  with  the  children  who  are 
showing  in  such  abundance  in  the 
open  carriages;  little  loves,  enjoy- 
ing, as  their  natural  birthright, 
this  atmosphere  of  wealth  and  re- 
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finement,  and  at  no  pains  to  decom- 
pose and  analyse  it  all  for  the 
sake  of  their  evil  critical  faculty. 
I  think  this  must  be  a  golden  age 
for  children!  There  never  were 
such  pretty  costumes  for  children 
as  there  are  now,  nor  yet  such  toys 
and  picture-books ;  and  I  am  sure 
toe  were  never  taken  out  into  the 
Park  for  an  airing  between  five  and 
seven;  and  in  our  youth  punish- 
ment for  us  was  by  no  means  an 
abolished  thing,  and  the  human 
mind  was  only  partially  enlightened 
on  the  great  subject  of  holidays. 
While  some  of  the  children  can 
hardly  restrain  in  frolicsome  delight, 
others  are  impassive,  queenly,  and 
sedate,  learning  at  once  all  the  les- 
sons that  can  be  taught  by  a  lan- 
guid and  high-bred  civilization. 
But  we  must  look  to  the  children 
of  a  larger  growth.  The  pretty 
cousin  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
made  is  a  very  favourable  specimen. 
I  do  not  know,  as  I  look  around  me 
here,  whether  the  highest  ranks  of 
society  furnish  us  with  the  best 
average  of  English  beauty.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  certainly  find  among 
them,  so  fax  as  Botten  Bow  gives  its 
evidence,  some  of  the  loveliest  of 
our  English  maidens,  but  in  stall 
larger  proportions  those  who  are  by 
no  means  lovely.  The  features  are 
hardly  ever  plain  and  insignificant 
— aristocratic  beauty  runs  too  much 
into  nose  for  that — but  loveliness, 
while  it  is  here  found  in  its  highest 
perfection,  is  also  comparatively 
rare.  For  the  highest  average  of 
good  looks  you  must  go  to  our 
upper  middle  class,  who  in  the 
highest  degree  combine  healthy 
habits  with  mental  culture.  I  hold, 
indeed,  that  though  you  may  have 

nttiness,  you  can  never  have 
uty,  unless  the  countenance 
beams  with  the  emanations  of  mind ; 
and  perhaps  for  this  reason — 
though  it  may  appear  a  narrow,  class 
sentiment — while  I  have  seen  many 

fretty  faces  among  the  lower  orders, 
have  hardly  ever  seen  one  that 
was  really  beautiful.  When  we  are 
boys  we  look  for  colour,  and  are  the 
slaves  of  a  lovely  complexion; 
afterwards  we  look  for  form ;  it  is 
the  shape  and  figure  that  attract; 
at  our  best  and  wisest  we  seek  for 


expression,  it  is  only  the  mind  that 
can  satisfy.  As  we  thus  generalise, 
we  proceed  beyond  the  barracks — 
those  ungainly  barracks,  that  are 
an  eyesore  to  the  Park — and  turn 
again.  At  Albert  Gate  we  point 
out  to  la  belle  cousine  poor  Hudson's 
house,  now  worthily  occupied  by 
the  French  Ambassador,  ana  tell  old 
tales  of  the  wicked  evil  that  went 
on  at  his  dinner  parties,  when  even 
cabinet  ministers  went  there  as  a 
maison  dort.  Wreathed  smiles  and 
nods  are  interchanged  from  the  car- 
riages as  we  pass  and  repass.  Pre- 
sently we  come  to  a  pause,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  talk  may  be  inter- 
changed. Friends  leave  their  chairs 
and  saunter  up  to  the  rails.  This 
man  tells  his  latest  story,  and  having 
with  a  glance  ascertained  its  effect, 
withdraws  to  tell  it  elsewhere;  this 
one  has  a  reminiscence  or  anticipa- 
tion of  a  water-party  or  garden- 
party;  this  is  very  private  and 
confidential  in  the  nature  of  the 
whispered  communication.  It  is 
very  odd,  as  you  look  at  the 
loungers  on  the  seats,  how  you 
mark  off  the  habituSs  from  the 
strangers  and  chance  comers.  Tou 
hardly  know  how  you  do  it,  yet 
every  one  can  perform  this  mental 
operation  with  much  nicety.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  men ;  I 
hardly  think  the  pretty  cousin  can 
be  detected,  although  there  is 
generally  something  of  the  irre- 
pressible about  the  provincial. 
She  is  very  anxious  that  we  should 
point  out  the  celebrities — the  people 
about  whom  they  read  in  the  news- 
papers down  in  Anyshire.  Lon- 
don is  so  large  and  vast,  my  child, 
that  we  might  hardly  see  any,  and, 
besides,  the  celebrities  of  the  Park 
are  hardly  the  celebrities  of  the 
newspaper.  Still  we  were  rather 
fortunate  that  afternoon.  There 
was  the  funny  bishop  who  had  so 
greatly  amused  the  ladies  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House,  and  there 
was  the  eager,  white,  hardy  form 
of  Mr.  Lowe;  and  later  we  met 
the  Earl  of  Derby  in  his  carriage ; 
and  that  slight,  and  slightly  bent 
iron-grey  man,  with  that  acute  and 
patient  look,  is  our  greatest  barris- 
ter, Sir  Boundell  Palmer.  These 
are  the  sort  of  people  you  read 
u  % 
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about  in  the  newspapers ;  but  the 

Duchess  of  A ,  and  Lady  B , 

and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C ,  and  plain 

D ,  are  the   great   leaders  of 

fashion,  and  much  more  powerful 
names  and  influences  between  Hyde 
Park  Corner  and  Albert  Gate. 
Presently  a  mounted  inspector  is 
seen  riding  forwards.  We  know 
what  that  means,  and  the  country 
cousin  is  to  have  the  highest  grati- 
fication of  all.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  comes  this  way,  and  her 
brother  of  Denmark  with  her. 
Hats  are  everywhere  raised,  and 
acknowledged  with  the  sweetest 
graciousness  and  grace;  the  Prin- 


cess is  beautiful  still,  though  per- 
haps a  little  tired  like  the  rest  of 
us,  and  her  expression  of  goodness 
is  an  infinitely  gracious  sight  to 
behold. 

I  compare  my  drive  to-day  with 
that  last  one  which  I  had  in  the 
Avenue  de  llmperatrice.  Alto- 
gether the  French  drive  is  much 
more  liberal  and  less  exclusive.  The 
open  voiture,  with  the  pale  or  dark 
letters,  is  a  great  institution  in  the 
Avenue.  The  ouvrier  in  his  blouse, 
the  blanchisseuse  with  her  cap,  are 
lolling  back  with  loud  laughter  that 
is  redolent  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.    I  remember  spending  a 


long  afternoon  moralising  on  the 
subject,  as  I  strolled  down  to  the 
barriers.  How  very  happy  seemed 
the  working  people  enjoying  their 
few  francs'  wortn  of  voiture  on 
Sunday  or  holiday  1  and  in  exact 
proportion  as  the  character  of  the 
equipage  improved  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  character  of  happiness 
shaded  off.  There  was  decent  en- 
joyment in  the  one-horse  barouche, 
and  in  some  of  the  open  carriages 
there  was  abundance  of  pleasant 
talk,  but  the  occupants  of  the 
shapely   and    splendid    carriages, 


when  their  feces  were  in  repose, 
with  remarkable  uniformity  wore 
an  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  expres- 
sion, ana  on  the  faces  of  some  soli- 
tary occupants  of  very  fine  carriages 
real  misery  seemed  to  be  visible. 
This  seems  a  daring  generalization, 
but  I  give  it  with  some  confidence ; 
for,  again  and  again,  I  have  lounged 
in  the  Avenue,  and  my  observations 
have  always  brought  me  to  the  same 
result  My  observation  is  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect  so  far  as 
Hyde  Park  is  concerned;  but  the 
result  comes  out  in  a  much  more 
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wavering  and  uncertain  way.  In 
the)  first  place,  yon  get  the  best 
Parisians  in  the  Avenue  on  a 
Sunday;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  you  get  the  best  Londoners  in 
the  Park  on  the  Sunday.  Many 
•deliberately  abstain  from  going 
there ;  many  have  been  there  most 
days  of  the  week  and  now  require  a 
rest;  many  have  run  down  to  some 
country-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  town,  or  perhaps  to  the  sea-side 
for  the  Sunday.  But  there  is  no 
day  in  the  week  on  which  we  have 
such  contrasts  as  those  presented 


by  the  Avenue  and  the  Bois.  There 
are  no  extremes  here  to  furnish  the 
exaggerated  jollity ;  and  in  England 
the  extreme  rich  certainly  do  not 
look  extremely  miserable.  We  have 
no  public  vehicles  in  Hyde  Park. 
Any  one  may  take  his  private  vehicle 
here,  and  the  variety  is  stupendous 
as  well  as  the  numerical  total. 
Sometimes  we  have  very  humble 
people  in  some  very  humble  ve- 
hicle; a  vehicle  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  some  effort  of  courtesy 
and  imagination  from  a  coster- 
monger's  cart.  But  this  is  a  rare  and 


extreme  instance.  So  far  from  the 
occupants  evidencing  any  extreme 
enjoyment  they  appear  to  be  uneasy 
with  a  consciousness  of  being 
quizzed — a  quizzing  not  the  less 
effectual  because  it  is  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive—and they  are  not  sorry 
to  get  out  of  it.  Then  at  times  that 
portion  of  the  human  race  which 
may  be  called  'gigmanity '  puts  in  an 
appearance,  or  the  old  pony-chaise 
which  is  respectable  by  the  force  of 


family  associations.  I  should  not 
mind  a  larger  infusion  of  this  pleas- 
ing and  inoffensive  element  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  critical  eye 
is  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting 
claims  of  gorgeous  chariot  and  high- 
stepping  steeds.  Sometimes  I  feel 
inclined  to  favour  the  blue  ribands; 
sometimes  the  green,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  list  of  simple  or 
composed  colours.  Sometimes  the 
economical  mind  is  annoyed  by  some 
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apparent  waste  of  resources  in  the 
case  of  some  gorgeous  equipage. 
Look  at  that  splendid  pair  of  horses, 
with  coachman  to  match,  and  the 
two  footmen  behind,  and  in  the 
carriage  there  is  only  one  delicate 
young  lady  as  occupant.  It  is  as 
perfect  and  fairy-like  as  the  equi- 
page which  the  fairy  turned  out,  the 
coach  out  of  a  pumpkin,  and  the 
coachman  out  of  a  cucumber,  and 
the  gay  footmen  out  of  a  pair  of 
bright-coloured  lizards,  and  the  lady 
is  the  lady  Cinderella  in  her  glory 
going  to  meet  the  Prince,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  believe  that  at 
this  very  moment  she  is  wearing  a 
pair  of  glass  slippers.  But  at  other 
times,  the  solitary  face  is  so  cross  and 
cold  that  I  fall  back  upon  my  spe- 
culations and  experiences  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  Yes,  she  is  a  grand 
old  lady,  but  she  is  an  old  maid,  and 
with  all  her  riches  and  grandeur 
she  never  succeeds  in  gathering  a 
group  of  children  round  her.  How 
two  or  three  of  them  would  banish 
all  the  sombreness  of  the  hardly- 
tenanted  carriage !  The  Duchess  is 
very  great,  but  the  Duchess  is  child- 
less, and  the  Duke  doesn't  like  her 
any  the  better  for  it.  Here  is  my 
Lady  Milburd.  She  has  everything 
on  which  she  set  her  heart  when  she 
married.  Indeed  her  husband  never 
led  her  to  expect  that  such  a  car- 
riage and  such  horses  should  be 
hers.  But  she  has  a  sense  of 
vacancy  in  her  heart,  and  she  owns 
that  the  world  is  wider  than  Hyde 
Park,  even  at  its  fullest.  A  great 
lawyer  and  politician  is  Sir  Samuel, 
but  his  law  and  his  politics  leave 
little  room  in  his  mind  for  a  simple 
woman.  When  he  has  those  great 
cases  all  day,  and  a  great  speech  in 
the  evening,  and  snatches  a  chance 
meal  at  his  club,  and  can  hardly  call 
either  his  time  or  his  soul  his  own. 
He  may  now  and  then  meet  her  on 
the  staircase,  but  practically  it  is  a 
divorce  de  mensa  ct  thoro.  He  enter- 
tains confident  expectations  of  se- 
curing a  fortnight  in  the  Long  Va- 
cation, but  she  knows  by  experience 
that  there  will  be  a  quantity  of  law 
papers  and  blue  books  with  him. 
Very  much  is  the  same  story  with 
many  a  great  lady  whose  husband 
is  absorbed  in  'the  House.'    She 


pleases  herself  with  the  idea  that  he 
is  keeping  up  his  connection  and 
carrying  out  his  plans;  but  she 
cannot  help  feeling  sad  and  solitary 
as  she  takes  her  lonely  drive  in  the 
Park ;  and  if  she  has  caught  him  in 
Pall  Mall  at  his  club,  and  carried 
him  off  for  a  long  drive  in  the  Park, 
what  a  look  of  radiant  triumph  does 
the  good  wife  bear  as  she  is  blessed 
with  the  transitory  companionship 
of  her  liege  lord ! 

But  there  are  some  of  our  friends 
who  have,  unfortunately,  come  to 
grief  during  the  season.  They  will 
only  have  mixed  reminiscences  of 
Hyde  Park.  As  we  passed  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner  to  Albert  Gate  every- 
thing seemed  to  move  so  smoothly  ; 
but  this  result  is  attained  by  every 
one  taking  care  to  preserve  this 
smoothness*  and  by  the  vigilant  care 
of  thej  police,  who  discharge  their 
duties  with  admirable  temper  and 
judgment.  When  any  one  yields  to 
a  momentary  temptation  to  violate 
some  rule— and  for  many  minds  the 
mere  violation  of  a  rule  is  something 
to  bo  aimed  at  and  enjoyed — the  con- 
sequences are  not  of  the  pleasantest 
character.  There  is  the  young 
nobleman  who,  seeing  Kotten  Row 
clear,  and  longing  for  a  gallop,  uses 
the  spur  to  his  horse  and  flies  past 
the  inspector  like  lightning.  But 
that  official  keeps  his  business  eye 
open  and  bides  his  time,  and  he 
succeeds  in  extracting  the  young 
nobleman's  card.  If  this  is  the  case 
with  the  fast  young  gentleman,  it  is 
even  worse  with  the  fast  young 
lady,  who  is  pulled  up  by  the  guar- 
dian of  the  law.  They  do  not  at  all 
like  going  to  the  police  office  next 
morning.  It  is  very  different  to 
Hyde  Park,  very  different  to  any- 
thing to  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  Those  horrid- 
looking  women,  with  scarred  or 
bleeding  faces,  the  drunken  swear- 
ing lounging  men,  the  squalid 
crowd,  the  severe-looking  police- 
men, are  fearful  sights.  Bitterly 
they  regret  their  indiscretion;  de- 
voutly do  they  wish  that  they  had 
kept  quietly  to  the  chairs:  let  us 
also  trust  that  the  spectacle  of 
misery  and  crime  which  they  behold 
will  give  them  some  sad  and  earnest 
thoughts;  that  they  will  contribute 
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something  handsome  to  the  poor- 
box,  and  have  cheaply  earned  a 
lesson  that  will  serve  them  long. 
The  officials  at  the  police  court  are 
very  civil  to  the  fashionable  delin- 
quents, but  it  is  naturally  a  gratifica- 
tion to  their  Rbadamanthine  mind  to 
find  the  majesty  of  the  law  upheld, 
and  that  we  are  all  equal  before  it. 
The  magistrate,  a  very  sharp-look- 
ing man,  has  punctually  come  down 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  to  his 
place  of  business.  The  young  noble- 
man is  very  penitent  He  pleads 
the  emptiness  of  the  Row  and  the 


' 


freshness  [of  his  horse.  Fined,  two 
pounds.  The  Honourable  Laura,  in 
the  most  engaging  manner,  assures 
the  magistrate  that  it  is  all  a  mis- 
take and  she  was  not  really  riding 
fast  She  is  greatly  disgusted  when 
the  magistrate — obviously  no  gen- 
tleman— absurdly  prefers  to  rely 
upon  the  evidence.  The  rude  man 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  the  young 
lady  that  she  is  telling  unbecoming 
fibs.  She  gets  her  fine  and  a  sharp 
lecture  in  addition.  Yes,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  policeman — how 
much  preferable  as  an  institution  to 


the  bayoneted  gendarmes! — is  su- 
preme even  in  Hyde  Park.  And  we 
are  all  of  us  more  comfortable  for 
the  fact.  Once  Sir  Harry  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  give  him  a  cut 
across  the  face  with  a  riding- whip. 
Sir  Harry  would  afterwards  cheer- 
fully have  sacrificed  a  thousand 
pounds  rather  than  have  given  that 
unhappy  cut.  The  magistrate  simply 
sent  him  to  prison  for  ten  days,  de- 
spite many  protestations  and  all 
lands  of  pleadings.  Sir  Harry  had 
his  hair  cut  circular-wise  and  was 


confined  to  wholesome  but  very 
meagre  fare.  On  certain  days  the 
street  was  almost  blocked  up  by  the 
fashionable  friends  who  came  to 
condole  with  him.  He  naturally 
occurred  to  their  memories  on  the 
way  to  or  from  the  Park.  The 
much  -  solaced  imprisonment  was 
soon  over ;  but  will  he  ever  hear  the 
last  of  it  at  his  club?  and  when 
will  he  escape  commiserating  looks 
in  the  Bow  ?  I  see  that  a  coachman 
was  fined  this  morning  for  not  keep- 
ing the  line,  though  the  policeman 
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signalled  hiir.  The  stupid  man  did 
not  understand  London  driving.  He 
thought  the  great  Montmorencies  of 
the  country  might  drive  wherever 
they  liked  and  through  any  Act  of 
Parliament  that  might  stand  in  the 
way.  He  was  fatally  undeceived.  I 
only  wish  that  as  strict  justice  was 
dealt  to  the  rioters  who,  two  years 
back,  broke  into  the  Park,  as  to  its 
erring  habituA,  who  only  at  times 
make  a  trifling  mistake  through 
carelessness  and  high  spirits. 

But  the  light  fades,  the  sounds 
lessen,  the  Park  thins.  We  must 
think  of  our  evening  engagements. 
We  stroll  briefly  on  the  turf.  We 
take  the  long  round  and  skirt  the 
Serpentine.  Then  we  move  north- 
wards. We  pass  the  statue  of 
Achilles  and  go  towards  the  Marble 
Arch,  skirting  Park  Lane.  How 
happy  would  be  the  people  of  Park 
Lane  if  they  could  only  get  rid  of 
that  incessant  stream  of  cabs  and 
omnibuses!  But  what  life,  even 
though  in  Park  Lane,  is  altogether 
without  alloy?  We  have  to  wait 
near  the  Corner  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  only  wish  that  the  term 
could  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
For  here  there  is  a  confluence  of 
three  several  streams— the  eques- 
trians, the  carriages,  and  the  pedes- 
trians, and  there  would  be  much  to 
see  and  say.  But  the  lock  only  lasts 
a  minute,  and  we  move  onwards. 
On  past  the  smooth  turf,  where  the 
great  overshadowing  trees  give  cool- 
ness, and  shadow,  and  contrast  to 
the  brilliant  colouring  of  those  that 
flit  beneath  them ;  past  the  exquisite 
flower-beds  with  their  jewelled  em- 
broidery or  heaped-up  riches  of 
living  beauty;  past  the  new  and 
splendid  railings  which  have  dis- 
placed the  ugly  boards  and  the 
memory  of  an  ugly  night;  past  the 
airy  and  palatial  residences  that 
overlook  the  Park.  The  country 
cousin  again  asks  her  questions,  and 
is  satisfied.    There  is  the  Earl  of 


Dudley's  residence;  all  London 
knew  it  at  the  time  when  he  mended 
the  nation's  meagre  hospitality,  and 
in  princely  fashion  housed  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  This  is  Mr.  Hol- 
ford's  new  house,  perhaps  the  most 
commanding  in  the  whole  Lane; 
look  at  Waagen's  '  Art  Treasures  of 
Great  Britain '  to  see  something  of 
some  of  the  priceless  things  which 
it  contains.  That  house,  with  the 
bay-windows,  just  facing  Grosvenor 
Gate,  is  the  town  residence  of  our 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Disraeli.  There 
is  just  a  chance  of  your  seeing  the 
great  man  upon  his  doorstep; 
though  you  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore, you  would  recognise  him  at 
once  and  never  forget  the  face.  In 
these  days  a  Prime  Minister  has  not 
thealmost  monarchical  power  which 
he  once  possessed ;  but  who  would 
not  rather  be  a  Prime  Minister  ot 
England  than  a  monarch  in  most 
lands?  This  is  a  great  country 
where  a  Prime  Minister  occupies  a 
modest  house,  and  calls  for  a 
hansom,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  is 
not  exempt  from  rates  and  taxes. 
We  have  plenty  of  gossip  to  talk 
about  the  great  houses ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  very  few  great  houses 
which  will  not  furnish  matter  for 
gossip.  I  have  a  quaint  mental 
habit,  which  certainly  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  supplying  me  fully  with 
associations  of  ideas.  Those  houses 
which  I  do  not  know  in  Park  Lane, 
I  forthwith  proceed  to  assign  to  the 
fictitious  characters  which  I  know 
so  well.  The  Duke  of  Omnium 
lives  here,  and  the  house  with  the 
balconies  filled  with  flowers  is  Lady 
Glencora  Palliser's,  and  Thackeray's 
Earl  of  Kew  lives  lower  down,  and 
Major  Pendennis's  retired  valet, 
Morgan,  keeps  one  of  the  public- 
houses  which  ignobly  close  the 
other  end  of  the  unrural,  unshady 
Lane.  And  so,  home  to  dinner 
and  afterwards  to  see  Nilsson  as 
Lucia, 
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A  MAN'S  first  residence  in  Lon- 
don is  a  revolution  in  his  life 
and  feelings.  He  loses  at  once  no 
small  part  of  his  individuality.  He 
was  a  man  before,  now  he  is  a 
'  party.'  No  longer  known  as  Mr. 
Brown  bnt  as  (say)  No.  XXL,  he 
feels  as  one  of  many  cogs  in  one  of 
the  many  wheels  of  an  incessantly 
wearing,  tearing,  grinding  system 
of  machinery.  His  country  notions 
must  be  modified,  and  all  his  life- 
long ways  and  takings-for-granted 
prove  crade  and  questionable.  He 
is  hourly  reminded  '  This  is  not  the 
way  in  London;  that  this  won't 
work  here/  or  'people  always  ex- 
pect/ and  'you'll  soon  find  the  dif- 
ference.' Custom  rules  everything, 
and  custom  never  before  seemed  to 
him  half  as  strange,  strong,  or  inex- 
orable. The  butcher  always  cuts 
one  way  and  the  greengrocer  serves 
him  with  equal  rigour.  His  orders 
never  before  seemed  of  so  little  im- 
portance. The  independence  and 
the  take-it-or-leave-it  indifference 
of  the  tradesmen  contrast  strongly 
with  the  obsequiousness  of  the 
country  shop.  However  great  a 
customer  before  he  feels  a  small 
customer  now.  The  tradesman  is 
shorter  and  more  saving  of  his 
words.  He  serves,  takes  your 
money,  and  turns  away  to  some  one 
else,  whereas  in  the  country  they 
indulge  you  with  a  little  talk  into 
the  bargain. 

Competition  in  London  is  very 
rife.  The  cheap  five-shilling  hatter 
was  soon  surprised  by  a  four-and- 
ninepenny  shop  opposite.  Few 
London  men  could  live  but  by  a 
degree  of  energy  which  the  country 
dealer  little  knows.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  nerve-power  and  the  dis- 
charge of  brain-power  in  London 
are  enormous.  The  London  man 
lives  fast.  In  London,  man  rubs  out, 
elsewhere  he  rusts  out  No  doubt 
the  mental  stimulus  of  London 
staves  off  much  disease,  for  idle 
men  eat  themselves  to  death  and 
worry  themselves  to  death;  but  in 
city  life  neither  gluttony  nor  worry 
has  a  chance,  but  men  give  bail  for 
their    good    behaviour   from    ten 


o'clock  to  five,  and  are  kept  out  of 
much  mischiefs  way  by  force  of 
circumstances. 

Many  other  things  contribute  to 
make  our  new  Londoner  feel  smaller 
in  his  own  eyes.  The  living  stream 
flows  by  him  in  the  streets;  he 
never  saw  so  many  utter  strangers 
to  him  and  to  each  other  before; 
their  very  pace  and  destination  are 
different ;  there  is  a  walk  and  busi- 
ness determination  distinctly  Lon- 
don. In  other  towns  men  saunter 
they  know  not  whither,  but  nearly 
every  passer-by  in  London  has  his 
point,  and  is  making  so  resolutely 
towards  it  that  it  seems  not  more 
his  way  than  his  destination  as 
he  is  carried  on  with  the  current; 
and  of  street  currents  there  are  two, 
to  the  City  and  from  the  City,  so 
distinct  and  persistent,  that  our 
friend  can't  get  out  of  one  without 
being  jostled  by  the  other.  This 
street  stream  he  may  analyze,  and, 
according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  number, 
trades,  and  characters  obey  an  ave- 
rage. In  the  country  Dr.  Jones 
drives  in  one  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bobinson  and  family  walk  in  the 
next.  Sometimes  fifty  people  may 
be  counted,  sometimes  ten,  but  in 
London  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  in 
the  Strand  as  regular  and  uniform 
as  in  the  Thames.  The  City  noise 
begins  gradually  about  six  with  the 
sweeps  and  the  milk-pails  amongst 
the  earliest  calls,  though  ponderous 
market-carts  and  night  cabs  are 
late  and  early  both.  This  fitful 
rumble  deepens  to  a  steady  roar 
about  nine,  and  there  is  no  approach 
to  silence  till  night,  and  after  a  very 
short  night  of  repose  the  same  roar 
awakes  again;  so  City  people  live 
as  in  a  mill,  till  constant  wearing 
sound  becomes  to  them  the  normal 
state  of  nature. 

There  is  a  deal  of  education  in  all 
this.  The  mind  is  ever  on  the 
stretch  with  a  rapid  succession  of 
new  images,  new  people,  and  new 
sensations.  All  business  is  done 
with  an  increased  pace.  The  buy- 
ing and  the  selling,  the  counting 
and  the  weighing,  and   even   the 
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talk  over  the  counter,  is  all  done 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  and  sharp 
practice  which  brightens  up  the 
wits  of  this  country  cousin  more 
than  any  books  or  schooling  he  ever 
enjoyed.  All  this  tends  greatly  to 
habits  of  abstraction  and  to  the 
bump  of  concentratiyeness.  The 
slow  and  prosy  soon  find  they  have 
not  a  chance j  bat  after  a  while,  like 
a  dull  horse  in  a  fast  coach,  they 
develop  a  pace  unknown  before. 

Self-dependence  is  another  habit 
peculiarly  of  London  growth.  Men 
soon  discover  they  have  no  longer 
the  friend,  the  relative,  or  the  neigh- 
bour of  their  own  small  town  to 
fall  back  upon.  To  sink  or  swim  is 
their  own  affair,  and  they  had  better 
make  np  their  minds  to  depend 
wholly  upon  themselves;  for  Lon- 
don is  like  a  wilderness,  not  as  else- 
where because  there  are  no  people  at 
all,  but  because  there  are  so  many 
people,  that  one  is  equally  far  from 
helping  another  save  on  rare  occa- 
sions. This  inexorable  self-depend- 
ence, which  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  a  colonist  in  Australia,  stamps  to 
a  great  extent  the  character  of  the 
Londoner.  Thousands  of  young 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  apprentices 
find  themselves  there  for  the  first 
time  without  a  home  or  family  fire- 
side, not  only  with  no  one  to  check 
them,  but  none  to  interfere.  They 
begin  to  wish  they  had;  for  it  is 
quite  a  new  sensation  to  feel  for  the 
first  time  that  nobody  knows  and  no- 
body cares ;  only  there  is  the  dread  of 
destitution  as  a  master,  and  whether 
they  shall  be  penniless  the  next 
month,  the  next  week,  or  perhaps 
even  the  very  next  day,  depends  on 
their  own  self-denial  and  self-con- 
trol alone.  Yes,  necessity  is  the 
one  great  master  that  ties  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day  the  driver 
to  his  lofty  box  and  the  cad  to  his 
narrow  footboard.  Indeed  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  young 
women  too  who,  far  from  the 
parental  home,  find  the  way  to  take 
care  of  themselves  better  than  fond 
fathers  and  mothers  ever  dreamed 
of,  says  much  for  the  sense  and 
conscience  of  the  present  generation. 

Family  people  find  London  life 
as  peculiar  as  single  people.  An 
omnibus  man  said  no  one  trod  this 


earth  so  little;  in  bed  by  night, 
high  in  air  all  day,  and  with  only 
a  few  steps  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  wife  of  a  clerk  said  that  from 
November  to  February  she  never 
saw  her  husband  by  daylight  but 
on  Sundays.  It  was  barely  light 
when  he  left  and  it  was  quite  dark 
when  he  came  home ;  and  the  hus- 
band replied  he  as  rarely  saw  his 
children  except  they  were  in  bed. 
The  same  man  complained  that  after 
exhaustion  for  six  days  in  a  close 
office  a  service  of  two  hours  in  a 
close  church  was  ill  suited  to  his 
day  of  rest.  'My  wife  finds,'  he 
continued, '  there  is  no  ill-nature  in 
London  life.  From  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  so 
rife  in  a  small  neighbourhood,  she 
find  herself  delightfully  free,  and  I 
enjoy  liberty  and  independence  un- 
known before,  simply  because  people 
know  too  little  of  each  other  to  in- 
terfere ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  old 
friendship  and  neighbourly  interests 
are  wanting  too.'  No  doubt  there 
are  warm  friendships  and  intimacies 
in  London  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
but  few  and  far  between.  People 
associate  more  at  arm's  length,  and 
give  their  hand  more  readily  than 
their  heart,  and  hug  themselves 
within  their  own  domestic  circles. 
You  know  too  little  of  people  to  be 
deeply  interested  either  in  them  or 
then*  fortunes,  so  you  expect  nothing 
and  are  surprised  at  nothing.  An 
acquaintance  may  depart  London 
life,  and  even  this  life,  or  be  sold  up 
and  disappear,  without  the  same 
surprise  or  making  the  same  gap  as 
in  a  village  circle. 

The  natural  incidents  of  London 
life  render  changes  far  more  fre- 
quent; very  different  from  places 
where  the  same  family  is  born,  bred, 
and  dies  in  the  same  house.  No- 
one  calls  on  new-comers,  and  not 
only  is  society  slowly  formed,  but 
after  two  or  three  years  the  old  set 
have  disappeared,  and  you  find 
yourself  alone  in  your  own  street ; 
and  as  to  other  acquaintances  the 
distances  are  too  great  to  keep  them 
up. 

Year  after  year,  men  who  have 
planted  themselves  out  of  town  find 
that  town  follows  them.  The  old 
people  of  Hammersmith  are  well- 
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nigh  overtaken  and  made  one  with 
London,  and  so  are  those  of  Hamp- 
stead ;  and  the  Swiss  Cottage,  like 
the  Thatched  Tavern,  are  simple 
records  of  holiday  retreats,  now  so 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  new  streets 
that  another  generation  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  guess  the  origin  of  so  rural 
a  sign.  To  command  the  City  from 
parts  so  distant,  the  railway,  like 
the  omnibus,  has  now  become  quite 
a  part  of  a  man's  rent,  reckoned 
thus:  'rent,  rail,  and  taxes  6oJ.  a 
year ;'  and  builders  and  tenants  both 
must  calculate  alike,  while  a  town 
as  big  as  Bath  is  added  every  four- 
teen months. 

The  rapid  extension  of  London 
suburbs  affects  the  rich  and  pleasure- 
seeking  too.  The  carriage-people 
cannot  now  even  drive  into  the 
country.  Seven  miles  in  every  di- 
rection the  road-side  is  cut  up;  half- 
finished  rows  spoil  the  view,  and 
'  To  let  for  building/  or  '  No  admit- 
tance but  on  business/  'Goding's 
Entire'  and  omnibuses  all  tend  to 
mar  the  rural  vision  and  to  disen- 
chant the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
The  carriage-people  are  therefore  re- 
duced to  the  Parks ;  the  streets  are 
so  crowded  in  the  season  that  many 
ladies  find  them  too  great  a  trial  of 
the  nerves ;  and,  when  in  the  Park, 
to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and  the  in- 
terest we  take  in  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, gradually  draws  even  the 
most  philosophical  to  join  the  throng 
in  the  fashionable  Bow. 

This  makes  London  life  more 
peculiar  still.  We  live  and  move 
in  masses;  retirement  is  nowhere; 
life  is  all  public :  the  streets  are  in 
winter  so  wet,  in  summer  so  hot, 
and  always  so  noisy,  so  crowded, 
and  so  dirty,  that  the  wear  and  tear 
of  nerves  and  clothes  are  indeed  a 
serious  consideration.  New  resi- 
dents find  they  must  live  better  or 
at  least  more  expensively.  Wine 
to  many  becomes  no  longer  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity.  They  miss  the 
fresh  air  and  quiet  of  the  country 
and  crave  a  stimulus  to  make 
amends.  The  non-carriage  people 
therefore  seek  houses  near  the  Parks 
and  rents  run  up  enormously.  Still, 
do  what  they  will,  the  roar  of  Lon- 
don is  ever  in  your  ears  and  the 
fret  and  irritation  for  ever  tries 


your  system;  so  much  so  that  the 
season,  that  is,  the  only  part  of 
London  life  supposed  enjoyable,  no 
sooner  begins  than  people  begin  to 
lay  their  plans  for  its  end  and  out- 
of-towning.  In  August  you  go  be- 
cause others  go,  because  all  the 
world  seems  breaking  up  and  off 
for  the  holidays,  and  you  feel  in  dis- 
grace and  punishment  if  you  don't 
go  too..  To  say  the  truth,,  the 
houses  get  hotter  and  hotter,  till 
the  very  walls  feel  warmed  through ; 
the  blaze  of  sunshine  makes  the 
walls  look  more  dingy,  the  chim- 
neys smell,  the  papered  grates  and 
tinselled  shavings  look  shabby,  and 
everybody  feels  tired  of  everybody 
else  and  everything  about  them. 
If  any  one  stays  behind  it  is  so  well 
known  to  be  no  matter  of  preference 
when  all  London  is  painting,  white- 
washing, and  doing  up,  that  it  seems 
positively  against  your  respectabi- 
lity; so  much  so  that  some  who 
find  it  convenient  to  go  rather  late 
or  to  return  rather  early  are  weak 
enough  to  keep  their  front  blinds 
down  or  shutters  shut,  and  live  and 
look  out  on  the  mews'  side!  In 
short,  out-of-towning  is  a  point  in 
which  you  are  hardly  a  free  agent. 
Your  servants  look  for  your  going 
out  of  town,  and  some  bargain  for 
it  at  hiring,  part  because  Tea-kettle 
Thomas  and  Susan  want  the  change, 
and  others  for  the  range  and  riot  of 
your   house  when   you  are  gone. 

A  friend  in  Gardens,  where 

there  is  a  fine  common  garden  be- 
hind the  house,  says  that  all  Au- 
gust and  September  there  is  a  per- 
fect saturnalia  of  cooks  and  char- 
women and  their  friends  aping  their 
mistresses— rather  a  loud  imitation 
—playing  croquet,  giving  tea  and 
gin  parties,  dancing,  screaming, 
shouting,  laughing,  and  making 
summer  life  hideous.  Very  hard! 
Harder  lines  than  ever,  because  you 
pay  so  much  for  this  garden,  boast 
of  this  garden  as  an  oasis  in  the 
London  desert,  and  after  all  your 
leafy  retreat  proves  (and  oftentimes 
and  that  not  at  this  season  alone)  a 
bear-garden  and  a  nuisance. 

This  imperative  out-of-towningat 
one  and  the  same  prescribed  season 
is  a  heavy  tax  on  London  life. 
Taking  your  year's  holiday  perhaps 
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when  you  don't  want  one,  you 
cannot  afford  the  time  or  money 
when  you  do  want  one.  Worse  still, 
you  must  take  your  year's  holiday 
all  at  once.  Though  seven  or  eight 
weeks  or  more,  away  from  your 
friends,  your  books,  pursuits  and  all 
the  little  pivots  on  which  the  morn- 
ing turns,  is  too  long  for  one  change 
— your  establishment  is  disorgan- 
ised and  your  home  affairs  want  a 
stitch-in- time— still,  London  life  is 
London  life— once  in  the  groove  you 
had  better  conform,  or  you  will  find 
the  exception  on  the  balance  more 
troublesome  than  the  rule ;  and  so 
much  a  year  for  this  enforced 
ruralising,  like  railway  fares  to  the 
suburbans,  is  a  regular  charge  on 
London  life. 

London  visiting  is  as  little  a 
matter  of  free  choice  as  our  rural- 
ising. Tbe  season  for  parties  is  most 
unseasonable.  We  have  melted  at 
dinner-parties  when  all  the  efforts 
of  Gunter  or  of  Bridgeman  were 
well  exchanged  for  a  little  cool  air, 
•and  when  the  wines  and  even  the 
peaches  were  at  summer  heat;  and 
we  have  seen  ladies  leave  at  eleven 
for  balls  at  twelve,  with  more  stew- 
ing and  suffocation  to  follow— some, 
perhaps,  having  left  cool  groves,  and 
flowers  and  fruits  to  scent  and  blush 
unseen  in  the  country  for  indoor 
and  (what  should  be)  wintry  hospi- 
talities in  town. 

Such  hospitalities  are  mnch  more 
expensive  than  in  the  country — 
partly  because  London  attracts 
chiefly  the  richer  families.  London 
business  is  more  lucrative,  at  least 
to  those  who  stand  their  ground.  It 
is  also  well  understood  that  the  social 
advantages  of  London  life  are  for 
those  only  who  can  live  at  a  certain 
rate.  Entertainments  are  in  pro- 
portion to  income;  and  since  you 
have  none  of  the  garden  ffites  and 
tea  and  fruit  on  the  lawn— nothing, 
in  short,  to  offer  your  guests  but  the 
dinner  or  the  ball  alone,  and  since 
there  is  no  little  cost  of  dress  and 
time  in  meeting,  the  meal  is,  all  in 
all,  quite  a  serious  and  formidable 
matter;  and  the  rivalry  in  dishes 
and  courses  enough  to  sicken  us,  as 
also  in  plate  and  table  decorations, 
is  rife  indeed. 

No   doubt,  with  young   people, 


these  things  pass  disregarded.  The 
young  can  breathe  any  atmosphere, 
and,  till  a  certain  age, '  comfort '  is 
a  term  but  little  known.  No.  The 
very  adventure  and  roughing  it  has 
its  charm— provided  the  craving  for 
excitement,  so  easily  excited  and  so 
hard  to  allay,  is  only  gratified ;  and 
to  the  young  the  London  season  is 
exciting  enough.  The  style  and 
equipages  of  the  Parks  amidst  more 
beautiful  garden  scenery  than  you 
can  elsewhere  behold,  with  all  the 
gorgeous  pageantry  that  meets  the 
eye  and  the  giddy  whirl  that  turns 
the  brain— this,  while  all  is  fresh 
and  new  and  the  spirits  equal  to  the 
zest  for  so  intense  a  strain— this, 
this  is  hallucinating  indeed,  almost 
like  the  first  pantomime  to  a  child. 
So  we  freely  sympathise  with  the 
young,  and  say, '  My  dears,  be  happy 
while  you  can.  This  will  serve  for 
once  or  twice ;  have  your  turn,  and 
then  make  way  for  others  as  fresh 
and  keen  as  you  were  when  you  first 
began.'  'Tis  well  all  this  is  called 
'  the  season.'  For  a  few  weeks  the  de- 
lusion may  last,  and  just  before  the 
charm  is  wholly  broken,  before  the 
tinsel  drops  off,  and  the  broad  day- 
light of  common  life  brings  down 
the  kings  and  queens  of  society 
more  nearly  to  the  level  of  their  ad- 
miring fellow-creatures,  the  morning 
stream,  with  cabs  and  drags  and 
loadod  carriages  heaped  up  with 
boxes,  baths,  and  luggage  various, 
sets  in  steadily  to  the  railway  sta- 
tions, and  little  but  the  dust  upon 
the  faded  flowers  by  Rotten  kRow 
and  piles  of  chairs  remain  to  show 
where  the  ebbing  tide  of  fashion  has 
so  freely  flowed. 

So  much  for  the  society  fashion- 
able for  the  season  visitors ;  but  as 
to  the  society  of  residents  in  London 
it  is  indeed  peculiar.  London  is  for 
tbe  most  part  a  city  of  business ;  at 
least,  nearly  all  the  houses  occupied 
all  the  year  round  are  those  of  busy 
men.  Such  men  pass  the  day  in 
City  offices  and  live  in  the  suburbs ; 
so  much  so,  that  on  Sundays 
the  City  churches  are  found  so 
out  of  place  that  some  are  pulled 
down  and  their  sites  and  materials 
sold  to  build  others:  so,  the  City 
churches  seem  to  follow  the  wor- 
shippers out  of  town,  where  the 
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worshippers  alone  are  found.  The 
consequence  is,  that  scarcely  any 
man  worth  visiting  is  found  at  home 
save  on  Sundays.  Sunday  is  the 
day  not  only  for  devotion  but  for 
friendship  and  home  affections.  The 
poulterer  and  the  fishmonger  say 
they  send  out  more  on  Sunday  than 
on  other  mornings.  Would  that  this 
always  represented  only  friendly 
hospitalities!  for  business  dinners 
are  another  thing,  and  virtually 
carry  on  the  money-making  into  the 
Sunday.  Men  eat  and  drink  in  the 
West  to  make  things  pleasant  in 
the  East  Such  hospitalities  to  oil 
the  wheels  of  business  are  supposed 
to  pay  themselves  by  your  *  connec- 
tion;' but  good  men  grieve  over 
such  a  profanation  of  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  But  as  regards  friendly 
society,  the  City  man  has  the  Sunday 
alone.  Let  us  hope  it  is  thankfully 
and  healthily  employed.  As  to  the 
intellectual  society,  the  possible  ad- 
vantages of  London  are  somewhat 
qualified  in  practice.  Men  of  talent 
are  too  busy ;  you  can  rarely  meet 
one  till  he  is  half  tired  by  his  day's 
work,  at  a  seven  o'clock  dinner,  and 
rather  the  animal  than  the  intellec- 
tual predominates  then.  We  heard  a 
country  doctor  complain  that  when 
he  came  to  London  his  witty  friend 
the  Coroner  was  always  sitting  upon 
bodies,  and  other  men  of  mark  he 
found  so  engrossed  with  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  in  general,  that  on 
himself  in  particular  they  had  not  a 
minute  to  bestow. 

And  this  leads  to  the  reflection 
that  London  life  tends  to  improve 
rather  the  head  than  the  heart. 
Every  man  is  kept  at  his  wits'  ends ; 
for  London  life  is  rather  a  harden- 
ing life:  certainly  there  is  much  to 
civilize  and  to  discipline  and  to 
control,  but  the  affections  and  chari- 
ties of  our  nature  are  rather  out  of 
their  proper  sphere.  Competition 
is  so  keen,  there  is  a  hard  struggle 
for  life.  Prudence,  forethought,  and 
the  industrial  part  of  the  character 
are  forced  into  growth ;  but  there  is 
too  much  of  the  reflex  feeling :  the 
City  man  has  too  little  to  balance 
those  feelings  or  to  draw  out  others 
beyond  the  sphere  of  self.  The  City 
man  from  ten  to  four  and  the  same 
man  at  Bayswater  from  seven  to  ten 


are  two  different  characters.  The 
man  who  has  haggled  at  his  office 
for  three-and-sixpence  will  regale 
you  at  his  house  as  if  money  were  a 
jest  But  still  in  the  City  or  at  the 
West  there  is  a  vigilance,  a  reserve, 
and  a  self-defence— a  certain  guarded 
habit  unknown  in  rural  circles. 
Every  man  for  himself  seems  the 
law. 

In  the  country  much  contributes 
to  draw  forth  the  more  genial  qua- 
lities. The  hospital  or  infirmary 
committee,  the  board  of  guardians  or 
other  society  for  the  good  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  local 
charities  and  the  claims  of  the  many 
John  Hobsons  and  Susan  Smalls 
that  have  grown  with  our  growth, 
and  formed  part  of  the  little  world 
and  common  family  around  us — all 
these  objects  of  kindly  interest  tend 
to  keep  our  feelings  in  exercise  and 
remind  us  of  the  wants  and  duties  of 
our  common  nature. 

But  in  London  we  soon  learn 
not  to  give  in  the  streets,  and  do 
not  so  soon  learn  to  follow  the 
needy  to  his  garret.  The  result 
is  that  the  rich  and  charitable 
feel  positively  the  want  of  objects ; 
and  what  heart-exercise  is  there  in 
dropping  shillings  into  a  Sunday 
plate  or  in  entering  your  name  in 
cold  blood  for  one  pound  one?  No 
doubt  the  lady  in  Belgrave  Square 
duly  caudles  her  coachman's  wife,  in 
the  Mews  behind  her  mansion ;  but 
what  is  that  compared  to  the  daily 
bounties  with  the  country  lady's 
own  hand,  when  she  goes  her  round 
to  relieve  the  sick,  to  school  the 
children,  and  to  comfort  the  aged 
about  her  own  estate? 

Nowhere  as  in  large  cities  like 
London,  as  in  Jerusalem  of  old, 
do  we  find  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
profusion  and  poverty,  luxury  and 
starvation  so  near  together,  and 
yet  with  so  deep  a  gulf  between. 
Who  would  imagine,  6aid  a  traveller 
in  Madrid,  that  some  gay  street 
was  simply  the  fair  front  and 
disguise  of  an  unsuspected  gaol- 
wall,  with  groans  inaudible  and 
misery  untold  at  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance on  the  other  side?  Who  would 
imagine  that  Hyde  Park  Gardens  at 
six  hundred  a  year  reared  high  its 
imposing  and  columned   front  to 
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I  SEE  her  as  I  met  her  in  the  hour 
When  love's  first  impulse  quickened  in  her  breast, 
Warm  as  the  roseate  flushes  of  the  dawn, 
A  fresh  delight  that  knew  not  of  unrest. 

In  the  resplendent  blossom  of  her  youth 

She  stands  before  me,  prodigal  of  grace, 
And  we  take  hands  in  memory,  and  again 

My  heart  grows  amorous  of  her  peerless  fece. 
Again  her  gentle  eyes  look  into  mine, 

And  lead  my  soul  as  in  the  day  we  met, 
And  often  after  in  the  summer  hours — 

Delicious  hours  the  heart  may  not  forget! 

With  her  my  heart  was  full,  my  lips  were  mute, 
And  what  love  urged  I  strove  in  vain  to  say, 

But,  gazing  on  her  with  a  calm  content, 
Left  to  the  fortune  of  another  day. 

Oft  would  she  lure  me  to  the  verge  of  words 

Ever  upon  my  lips,  but  still  unsaid : 
For  what  if  spoken?    She  held  life  to  me, 

For  in  repulse  that  life  had  surely  fled. 

At  last,  I  know  not  how,  I  never  knew 
What  prompted,  but  in  one  delicious  hour 

I  caught  her  to  my  heart,  and  thus  and  then 
Confessed  submission  to  her  sovereign  power. 

And  through  her  crimson  blushes  she  replied 
In  whispers— Eoftest  music  every  tone — 

Owning  her  love,  and  trembling  as  she  owned 
Her  passion  had  interpreted  my  own. 

The  rapture  of  that  moment  filled  my  heart, 
I  could  have  swooned  with  ecstasy  supreme ; 

And  I  recall  it  now  as  one  recalls 
All  day  the  sweetness  of  a  waking  dream. 

But  Time  can  mar  the  bliss  that  Time  can  make, 
And  out  of  kindliest  joy  bring  keenest  woe. 

To  live  for  her,  to  die  for  her  sweet  sake 
I  panted,  but  Fate  would  not  have  it  so. 

As  there  had  come  an  hour  that  saw  us  meet, 
So  in  the  end  an  hour  of  parting  came  : 

Our  sudden  love  had  no  enduring  heat, 
And  perished,  haply,  as  too  fierce  of  flame. 

Or  haply — but  why  question  of  the  Past  ? 

The  chords  are  snapt  in  twain,  the  music  dead, 
The  pleasant  wine  is  sour — it  might  not  last — 

Love's  amaranthine  blossoms  all  are  shed. 

We  are  as  those  who  pace  opposing  shores, 

And,  pondering  what  is,  what  might  have  been, 
Stretch  out  their  craving  hands  that  may  not  meet, 

For  Time,  a  trackless  ocean,  flows  between! 
Yet  I  recall  her  gladly  as  we  met, 

When  love's  first  impulse  quickened  in  each  breast, 
Warm  as  the  roseate  flushes  of  the  dawn — 

A  new  delight  that  dreamt  not  of  unrest. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  '  DARK  FELLOW.' 


JOHN  WALDEGBAVE'S  ac- 
quaintance all  admitted  that  he 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  gentle- 
manly man ;  '  but  then  yon  know/ 
said  little  Barton  of  tbe  Octagon 
Club,  'he's  such  a  confoundedly 
dark  fellow.' 

There  was  a  time  when  Walde- 
grave  was  a  peculiarly  frank  and 
open-hearted  man,  but  of  late  he 
was  substituting  a  quiet  manner 
for  his  frank  manner.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  little  Burton  was 
right  when  he  called  him  a  'dark 
fellow.'  Did  you  want  to  know 
John  Waldegrave's  address,  nothing 
was  easier  in  the  world.  The 
*  Court  Guide '  would  tell  you. 
Mr.  John  Waldegrave  had  his 
rooms  in  the  Temple,  and  there  was 
also  hift  Club  address.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Waldegrave's  father  was  neces- 
sarily a  very  well-known  man,  being 
a  member  of  parliament.  He  had  a 
house  in  Westbourne  Terrace,  and 
a  place  near  the  borough  which  he 
represented.  So  it  might  be  thought 
that  there  were  peculiar  facilities  for 
getting  at  Mr.  Waldegrave  in  case 
he  should  be  'wanted.'  You  had 
only  got  to  go  to  his  rooms  in 
the  Temple,  or  look  him  up  at  his 
Club,  or,  in  an  extreme  case,  ask  for 
him  at  Westbourne  Terraoe.  But 
the  clerk  at  the  chambers  would  say 
that  it  was  extremely  uncertain 
when  you  could  see  Mr.  Walde- 
grave ;  and  the  Octagon  men  would 
say  that  he  came  there  but  rarely 
—'  a  dark  fellow,  sir,'  little  Burton 
would  say,  and  if  you  inquired  after 
him  at  Westbourne  Terrace,  the 
chances  were  that  you  were  referred 
back  to  the  Temple. 

Between  Westbourne  Terrace,  in- 
deed, and  those  particular  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  there  was  no  real 
intimacy.  The  member  was  a  man 
who  found  his  only  happiness  in 
parliament,  who  had  only  a  limited 
income,  and  who  had  to  make  the 
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most  of  every  sixpence  of  it.  John 
was  the  only  child  by  a  first  mar- 
riage. He  took  away  his  mother's 
fortune,  which  was  only  between 
three  and  four  hundred  a-year, 
indeed,  but  which  had  been  a  very 
important  matter  in  the  dajs  of  the 
senior  Waldegrave's  humbler  for- 
tunes, and  was  not  unimportant 
now.  With  the  second  marriage 
there  came  a  numerous  brood  of 
little  ones,  and  there  was  but  little 
love  lost  between  John  and  his  step- 
mother. Moreover,  John  Walde- 
grave had  given  his  father  some  just 
cause  of  umbrage.  He  was  a  clever 
man,  but  though  he  had  done  well 
as  a  boy  at  school,  he  had  altogether 
failed  to  distinguish  himself  at  col- 
lege. This  was  the  more  provoking, 
as  his  private  tutor  had  declared 
that  he  ought  to  be  among  the  first 
sixteen  wranglers.  Somehow  a  sort 
of  estrangement  had  grown  up 
between  the  elder  son  and  the 
father  and  the  new  family.  Latterly 
this  estrangement  seemed  to  have 
deepened.  Mr.  Waldegrave,  too, 
considered  that  his  son  had  become 
exceedingly  *  dark.' 

John  Waldegrave  was  a  barrister. 
He  had  ate  his  way  to  the  bar,  but 
hitherto  the  bar  had  not  given  him 
anything  to  eat.  In  the  opinion  of 
his  father  it  was  never  likely  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  He  went 
the  circuit  in  which  his  father's 
borough  was  situated,  and  where  he 
naturally  commanded  some  little 
interest  A  young  barrister  is  sup- 
posed to  be  like  the  houri  of  a 
harem,  waiting  till  some  sultan  of 
a  solicitor  should  be  pleased  to  fling 
his  handkerchief.  It  is  contrary  to 
professional  etiquette  hardly  to  raise 
one's  eyes  to  a  solicitor.  There  were 
some  friendly  solicitors  on  whom 
some  gentle  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  by  the  elder  Wal- 
degrave, and  who  sent  his  son  briefs. 
But  the  friendly  solicitors   shook 
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their  heads  at  young  Waldegrave. 
They  considered  that  they  had 
given  him  a  chance,  and  that  he 
had  thrown  his  chance  away.  His 
style  of  cross-examination  was  a 
great  deal  too  quiet.  In  addressing 
a  jury  of  his  civilized  countrymen, 
he  had  altogether  foiled  either  to 
flatter  or  bamboozle  them.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  crudity 
and  inexperience  about  the  young 
man.  He  had  not  much  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  sharp  practice  of 
the  law  about  him.  He  had  always 
associated  with  gentlemen  at  school, 
college,  and  in  town,  and  in  address- 
ing every  man  he  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  addressing 
a  gentleman.  So  the  friendly  so- 
licitors, when  they  spoke  to  his 
father,  shook  their  heads,  and  the 
father  would  shake  his  own  head 
exceedingly. 

But  though  Westbourne  Terrace 
knew  him  not,  and  his  Club  saw  so 
little  of  him,  and  it  was  so  seldom 
that  he  was  to  be  found  at  cham- 
bers—where he  had  as  comfortable  a ' 
set  of  rooms  as  a  man  could  wish 
— yet  it  was  clearly  argued  by  his 
friends  that  this  '  dark  fellow '  must 
be  somewhere.  With  all  his  darkness 
there  must  yet  be  those  to  whom  he 
made  himself  visible.  One  night, 
little  Tommy  Burton,  as  he  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Octagon  Club,  heard 
his  friend,  who  had  just  been  dining 
with  some  of  them,  hail  a  Hansom 
cab,  and  heard  him  in  his  direction 
to  the  cabman  distinctly  say  the 
words,  '  St.  John's  Wood/  Where- 
upon little  Burton  pricked  up  his 
ears,  cogitated  very  deeply,  and 
again  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Waldegrave  was  a  confoundedly 
«  dark  fellow.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ASSIZES. 

The  great  event  for  the  ancient 
cathedral  city  of  Clyston  was  un- 
questionably the  assizes  for  the 
county  of  Clyshirs,  which  were  regu- 
larly held  here.  It  was  not  such  a 
great  time  as  in  the  good  old  days, 
when  good  old  families  would  come 
up  to  Clyston  for  the  assizes,  very 
much  as  they  would  now  go  up  to 


London ;  and  when  the  great  assize 
ball  would  be  given  at  Clyston 
Castle,  where  fairy  feet  might  patter 
for  hours  over  the  heads  of  con- 
demned criminals.  Still  the  spring 
and  summer  assizes  from  time  im- 
memorial held  a  very  high  place  in 
the  reverence  and  the  imaginations 
of  the  good  people,  and  still  more, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the  evil  people 
in  Clyshirs. 

Chief  Justice  Eustace  and  Mr. 
Justice  Brampford  were  very  fond 
of  going  to  Clyston  circuit  Many 
years  ago  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice  had  gone  this  circuit,  and 
received  his  first  heavy  fees,  and 
won  his  first  great  cause  here,  and 
he  had  many  friends  on  the  circuit 
He  received  many  hospitalities,  and 
the  Chief  Justice's  rubicund  coun- 
tenance gave  evidence  that  he  was 
more  and  more  developing  a  taste 
for  hospitalities.  The  Chief  was 
famous  for  his  own  cook,  and  his 
cook  was  famous  for  his  '  battery  of 
the  kitchen,'  and  the  admirable  uses 
to  which  he  put  it.  Judge  Bramp- 
ford was  a  mild  and  contemplative 
man.  He  loved  dearly  a  romantic 
country,  and  Clyshirs  was  a  county 
which  might  well  be  considered  ro- 
mantic. There  were  fine  hills  com- 
manding a  prospect  which  the  judge 
greatly  loved  to  view,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  preliminary  climb 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  severe  operation, 
Still,  he  could  easily  move  about  in 
the  woods,  or  fling  his  fly  into  the 
stream.  There  were  dark  rumours 
that  Judge  Brampford  had  more 
than  once  shirked  the  assize  sermon, 
or  had  even  surreptitiously  absented 
himself  from  town  in  the  pretty 
scenery  belonging  to  the  vale  of  the 
Clyst,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  sweet 
spring  and  summer  days  in  which 
the  assizes  fell.  Sir  Charles  Bramp- 
ford now  knew  most  of  the  pretty 
points  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
England.  Anyhow,  several  of  the 
judges  were  known  to  be  partial  to 
the  Clyston  circuit,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  chief  justices  was  looked 
for  as  a  regular  thing,  so  far  as  a 
regard  to  the  principle  of  rotation 
would  permit. 

The  summer  assizes  of  Clyston, 
this  particular  year,  were  on  a  grand 
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scale.  The  grandeur  of  course  very 
much  depends  upon  the  high  sheriff. 
Mr.  Waldegrave  senior  would  ex- 
ceedingly dislike  being  high  sheriff. 
He  had  been  a  barrister  in  early 
days,  and  he  put  on  his  wig  now 
and  then,  and  went  into  the  assize 
court,  in  order  to  save  him  from  his 
liability.  The  outgoing  sheriff  used  to 
give  the  judge  the  names  of  gentlemen 
competent  to  serve  as  high  sheriff, 
and  if  the  high  sheriff  entertained  an 
implacable  animosity  towards  some 
country  gentleman,  of  strictly  limited 
means,  on  whom  he  desired  to  inflict 
pecuniary  ruin,  he  would  put  that 
man's  name  high  up  upon  the  list. 
Mr.  Jasper  Simpkinson,  however, 
who  had  made  a  large  fortune  in 
Australia,  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  be  allowed  to  spend  money 
grandly,  and  to  make  a  figure  in  his 
native  county.  Accordingly  we 
were  very  grand  that  day.  Never 
were  seen  such  smart  javelin-men 
and  warlike  javelins.  There  were 
yeomanry  on  horseback.  There 
were  Mr.  Simpkinson's  leash  of  car- 
riages and  the  carriages  of  his 
friends.  The  goodly  cavalcade  went 
two  or  three  miles  on  the  old  Lon- 
don road,  and  halted  at  the  great 
bridge  thrown  over  the  Clysfj.  Mr. 
Justice  Brampford  arrived  alone. 
He  might  have  come  direct  into 
Clyston.  He  might  have  arrived 
alone,  but  then  what  would  have 
become  of  the  shrievalty  and  pro- 
cession? The  Chief  was  detained  at 
the  last  assize  town  to  hear  out  an 
important  cause.  It  was  said  at  the 
bar  mess,  doubtless  jokingly,  that 
as  soon  as  old  Brampford  was  safe 
off,  the  heavy  cause  was  referred  to 
arbitration,  and  the  Chief  bad  gone 
off  to  a  grand  dinner  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

John  Waldegrave,  however,  had 
arrived  long  before  by  train,  and 
had  immediately  hailed  one  of  those 
hansoms  which  our  county  town, 
in  this  age  of  progress  and  en- 
lightenment, had  only  recently 
placed  on  its  ranks,  to  the  great 
glory  of  the  population,  especially 
the  boyish  element  thereof.  Mr. 
Waldegrave  had  gone  off  to  his 
lodgings,  which  were  at  a  saddler's 
shop.  It  is  well  known  that  no 
banister  may  ever  put  up  at  a 
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saddler's,  except  altogether  under 
extraordinary  and  abnormal  circum- 
stances. The  drawing-room  at  the 
saddler's  was  a  very  pretty  room, 
and  very  prettily  decorated.  This 
was  devoted  to  the  young  barrister ; 
but  I  do  not  know  if,  so  far  as  rent 
went,  he  made  much  improvement 
upon  the  terms  which  he  would 
have  to  have  given  at  the  deprecated 
tavern. 

It  was  quite  dusk  of  'an  autumn 
evening  before  the  judge  arrived. 
The  cavalcade  was  much  too  dig- 
nified to  proceed  at  a  rapid  rate. 
At  last  the  mounted  yeomen  made 
their  appearance,  the  javelin-men 
drew  up,  the  clarion  sounded,  the 
crowd  surged  on,  the  policemen 
formed  a  line,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brampford  descended  from  the 
coach  to  open  the  commission.  The 
court  was  full,  although  there  was 
really  very  little  to  be  done.  It 
was  known,  however,  that  a  very 
lively  murder  case  was  to  be  tried ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  were 
over,  the  boy  population  set  off  to 
the  castle,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
man  was  to  be  hung  as  soon  as  the 
judge  had  arrived.  The  proceedings 
themselves  were  very  oriefly  de- 
scribed. When  the  judge  entered  a 
profound  lull  succeeded  the  noisy 
clamour  of  very  many  voices.  A 
few  candles  were  lighted,  and  served 
to  make  visible  the  immense  as- 
semblage of  people.  Then  the  com- 
mission was  read,  enumerating  the 
names  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Justice  Brampford,  and  several  of 
Her  Majesty's  counsel.  When  the 
name  of  the  judge  present  was  pro- 
nounced, that  learned  and  honour- 
able gentleman,  according  to  form, 
for  the  first  time  took  off  his  hat. 
Then  the  commission  was  declared 
open,  and  the  court  was  adjourned 
to  the  following  Monday  morning. 

It  was  growing  dark  also  in  the 
drawing-room  over  the  saddler's 
shop.  The  maid  brought  in  wax 
candles— for  when  a  tradesman  lets 
his  drawing-room,  he  is  anxious  to 
impress  the  public  with  the  idea 
that  the  room  and  its  belongings 
are  as  gorgeous  as  any  house  with 
its  railings  and  private  door.  The 
maid  was  a  black-eyed  soubrette— 
as  a  waiting-maid  ought  to  be— but 
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there  presently  entered  another 
black-eyed  soubrette,  on  whom  the 
attention  of  onr  young  counsel, 
learned  in  the  law,  was  quickly 
fixed.  She  was  a  girl  about  the 
middle  height,  in  age  three  and 
twenty,  bnt  who  might  easily  pass 
for  two  years  younger.  The  young 
barrister  was  sufficiently  surprised, 
when,  in  the  sudden  light,  her  form 
was  flashed  back  from  the  opposite 
mirror.  He  noticed  at  once  the 
grace  of  her  movements,  the  regu- 
larity of  her  features,  the  profusion 
of  her  rich  coal-black  hair,  and  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  her  eyes.  He 
was  at  that  impulsive  age  when 
men  cannot  deal  critically  and  mi- 
nutely with  the  points  of  a  pretty 
woman.  They  are  prone  to  admire, 
and  slow  to  criticise  and  compare. 
They  do  ample  and  generous  jus- 
tice to  every  charm ;  but  they  have 
not  the  coolness  and  nerve  to 
analyse  defects.  Now  Arabella  Cra- 
croft  had  fine  teeth,  and  we  live  in 
an  age  when  fine  teeth  are  becoming 
more  and  more  a  most  rare  and 
precious  possession.  In  any  phy- 
sical examination,  it  is  best  always 
to  begin  with  the  teeth.  But  the 
white,  dazzling  teeth,  were  in  this 
case  open  to  the  criticism  that  they 
were  too  large.  The  throat  was 
beautifully  rounded,  but  the  jaw 
was  also  too  large,  and,  so  to  speak, 
heavily  set  The  eyes  were  very 
bright,  but  there  was  something 
that  was  too  acute,  and  also  uncertain 
in  their  brightness.  The  hair  was 
plenteous  enough,  but  it  crept  a 
little  too  low  over  the  forehead,  and 
showed  too  large  a  development  of 
brain  behind  the  ear.  Altogether 
she  gave  you  the  idea  of  symmetry, 
strength,  and  lustre.  There  is  a 
popular  idea  that  every  human 
being  is  like  some  animal.  Very 
many  men  are  like  dogs,  and  many 
women  like  cats,  and  such  often  lead, 
appropriately  enough,  a  cat-and-dog 
life.  Then  it  is  also  true  that  many 
men  are  like  hawks,  and  many 
women  like  doves.  But  Arabella's 
symmetry,  strength,  and  lustre 
gave  you  more  the  notion  of  some- 
thing far-fetched  and  oriental,  and 
you  rather  thought  of  a  tigress,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  She  was 
the  most  Italian-looking  English- 


woman you  had  ever  seen,  and  I 
may  now  say,  what  she  did  not  her- 
self know  this  present  evening,  that 
she  had  Italian  blood  in  her— her 
grandmother  being  an  Italian. 

She  came  forward  with  a  grace- 
ful curtsy  and  with  much  self-pos- 
session, to  the  young  barrister. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  are  away, 
sir,  hearing  the  Commission  open 
at  the  assizes.  I  hope  Mary  has 
made  you  quite  comfortable'.' 

'Very  comfortable  indeed/  said 
Waldegrave;  '  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.'  He  was  one  of 
those  foolish  young  men  who  are 
very  fond  of  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  a  pretty  girl, 
and  he  had  the  tact  to  see  that  this 
particular  pretty  girl  was  quite  open 
to  a  little  conversation,  especially 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  were  away 
at  the  assizes. 

'You  are  Miss  Gibson,  I  sup- 
pose?' said  Waldegrave. 

'  No,  sir,  my  name  is  not  Gibson. 
Mrs.  Gibson  is  my  mamma,  but 
Mr.  Gibson  is  not  my  father.  My 
name  is  Miss  Cracroft.' 

'  Excuse  me,  Miss  Cracroft,  but  I 
am  a  lawyer,  and  must  be  accurate 
in  the  use  of  terms.  You  were 
certainly  not  christened  Miss  Cra- 
croft. Miss  is  not  a  Christian  name, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  you 
have  a  Christian  name.' 

'  My  name  is  Arabella,  sir.' 

CA  very  pretty  name,'  said  the 
barrister,  in  a  summing-up  sort  of 
way.  '  And  give  me  the  leave  to  say 
that  it  just  suits  a  very  pretty  girl.' 

Arabella  laughed— a  laugh  which 
had  too  much  of  the  giggle  about 
it;  but  she  put  it  down  to  that 
barristerial  brazen -facedness  in 
which  the  profession  is  permitted 
to  indulge. 

( And  so  many  pretty  places  too 
in  Clyston,'  added  the  barrister. 
'Your  cathedral,  your  river,  and 
your  vale  are  famous  all  over  the 
world,  not  to  mention  the  young 
ladies,  who  are  the  most  famous  of 
all.' 

'I  suppose  you  know  Clyston 
very  well,  air?' 

'  It's  very  odd,  Miss  Cracroft,  but 
I  really  don't,  though  my  father 
lives  in  the  next  county,  and  is 
a  member  of  parliament    there.' 
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Miss  Cracroft  knew  this,  for  with 
a  woman's  curiosity  she  had  found 
ont  all  about  their  lodger.  She 
thought  it  a  grand  thing  to  be  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  that  a 
member's  son  must  also  be  a  grand 
personage.  '  But  I  hare  only  been 
this  circuit  twice  before,  and  the 
last  time  I  was  obliged  to  miss 
Clyston,  and  the  time  before  I  was 
too  busy  to  look  at  anything.  But 
I  mean  to  look  at  the  place  now,  so 
far  as  my  engagements  permit' 
The  said  engagements,  it  may  be 
parenthetically  remarked,  if  briefs 
are  meant  thereby,  khad  absolutely 
no  existence  at  this  present  time, 
except  in  the  hopeful  imagination 
of  the  young  barrister. 

'  It  will  be  a  great  day  at  the  ca- 
thedral to-morrow/  said  Arabella. 
'The  judges  will  be  there,  and 
Mr.  Burton  is  to  preach/  Mr. 
Burton  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  was 
expected  to  be  very  pathetic  in  the 
expectation  that  the  man  in  gaol 
for  murder  was  sure  to  be  hung 
next  week.  '  Have  you  never  been 
over  the  cathedral,  Mr.  Walde- 
grave?' 

Mr.  Waldegrave  had  never  been 
over  the  cathedral. 

'  Never  seen  the  side  chapels,  and 
the  tombs,  and  the  Lady  window, 
and  the  cloisters?' 

No,  he  had  never  seen  them. 

'  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do 
for  you,  if  you  like,  sir.  The  ca- 
thedral is  not  shown  to  visitors  on 
the  Sunday ;  but  Lizzie,  the  verger's 
daughter,  and  I  are  great  friends, 
and  I  know,  if  I  ask  her,  that  she 
will  let  you  see  everything,  and 
some  thirjgs  which  are  not  often 
shown  to  visitors.' 

'  But  surely  you  will  come  your- 
self, Miss  Cracroft  ?' 

'0  yes,  I  will  come  myself.  I 
am  never  tired  of  seeing  the  cathe- 
dral/ 

So  some  sort  of  arrangement  was 
made  that  the  cathedral  was  to  be 
inspected  after  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  in 
country  towns  the  military  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  I  by  no  means 
deny  the  existence  of  a  moral  scar- 
latina,   But  there  are  many  cases 


in  which  the  black  coat  out  and  out 
beats  the  red  coat  It  is  of  course 
pre-eminently  so  at  a  Calcutta  ball. 
In  an  assize  town  the  young  bar- 
rister is  deservedly  a  popular  per- 
sonage. There  is  something  irre- 
sistible in  the  contrast  between  the 
wig  and  the  fresh  ruddy  counte- 
nance beneath  it  of  the  ingenuous 
youth  who  seeks  to  atone  for 
the  lack  of  wisdom  by  the  abun- 
dance of  horsehair.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  wig  and  the  face 
will  work  themselves  into  exact 
harmony,  and  the  countenance  be- 
come as  the  parchment  so  often 
outspread  before  it. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

THE  CL0I8TSBS  AND  THE  HILLS. 

It  certainly  was  a  great  day  at 
the  cathedral.  Ordinarily  our  ca- 
thedral city  was  calm  enough,  and 
the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  calm- 
ness belonged  to  the  afternoon 
service.  We  had  a  new  dean  in- 
deed, an  Honourable  as  well  as  a 
Very  Reverend,  and  in  his  newness 
he  swept  very  clean;  and  it  is  to 
be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  really 
raised  the  music  of  Clyston  cathe- 
dral to  a  very  high  rank  among  our 
western  cathedrals.  But  with  tbe 
exception  of  twenty-two  enthusi- 
astic young  ladies,  on  whom  the 
Honourable  and  Very  Reverend  be- 
nignly smiled,  who  had  entered  into 
a  solemn  mutual  engagement  never 
to  absent  themselves  from  an  after- 
noon service,  that  revived  service 
greatly  drooped  on  week-days.  But 
this  Sunday  the  organist  composed 
his  finest  voluntary  and  gave  one 
of  his  choicest  anthems ;  the  choris- 
ters, some  of  whom  looked  like  angels 
and  behaved  like  imps  during  ser- 
vice, did  their  best;  the  sermon  was 
the  ambitious  and  successful  effort 
of  a  clever  man  who  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  lecturing  the  judges 
(they  afterwards  did  him  the  com- 
pliment of  requesting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  sermon,  but  I  under- 
stand that  only  three  were  sold  out 
of  the  impression  of  five  hundred) ; 
and  the  cathedral  overflowed  with 
the  population  of  Clyston,  which  at 
this  time  was  itself  overflowing. 
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As  Waldegrave  took  his  place  in 
one  of  the  stalls  beneath  the  quaint 
carved  oaken  canopy,  a  lady  wajs 
shown  up  the  steps  by  a  friendly 
verger,  and  quietly  gliding  by  him, 
took  her  seat  in  the  next  stall, 
which  was  the  only  one  which  hap- 
pened to  be  vacant.  She  was  quietly 
and  elegantly  dressed,  and  made 
her  responses  in  a  low  musical 
voice,  joining  in  the  chants  and 
anthems  in  a  subdued  way  indeed, 
but  a  way  that  was  sweetly  melo- 
dious. This  was  Arabella.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  verger  was  the 
father  of  her  friend  who  was  to 
show  the  interior  of  the  cathedral. 
Her  singing  was  greatly  to  her  credit, 
for  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  sing 
sufficiently  well  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  yet  not  be  disagreeable 
to  those  who  sit  by  you.  And  if 
you  are  in  love,  you  can  very  rarely 
see  the  lady  of  your  love  to 
greater  advantage  than  at  a  cathe- 
dral service.  If  you  look  at  Spanish 
love  affairs,  how  often  you  find  that 
the  heroine  strikes  the  heart  of  her 
adorer,  fort  et  vite,  as  she  is  going 
to  vespers  or  confession.  A  girl 
shows  to  great  advantage  in  church. 
She  is  divested  then  of  worldly  con- 
siderations. She  shows  at  her 
purest  and  best  The  conscience- 
stricken  swain  thinks  what  a  dread- 
ful sinner  he  is,  and  what  a  good 
girl  she  6eems  to  be.  Her  quietude 
and  devotion,  her  complete  ignoring 
of  him  and  all  that  belonged  to  him, 
did  much.  And  when  she  found 
this  metropolitan  heathen  the  first 
lesson,  and  handed  him  the  an- 
them-book open  at  the  proper  place, 
with  pitying  and  heavenly  eyes— for 
those  wild  eyes  could  become  both 
pitying  and  heavenly—I  do  not  say 
that  he  was  altogether  like  the 
heroes  of  Spanish  love  stories,  but 
I  do  assert  that  he  was  glad  that 
he  had  taken  lodgings  at  the 
saddler's. 

The  worthy  saddler  and  his  wife 
were  below  in  ^he  plain  wooden 
seats,  either  free,  or  of  the  free 
genus.  A  round  honest  face  had 
the  saddler,  and  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  British  shopkeeper 
upon  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
different honest — as  much  as  shop- 
keepers can  afford  to  be.    He  had 


seen  him  on  the  stairs  that  morn- 
ing, and  he  had  at  once  seen  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  this  man  could  have 
been  Arabella's  father.  There  were 
certainly  some  glimmerings  of  a 
better  nature  about  his  wife,  but 
still  she  was  suspiciously  like  the 
saddler.  But  then  he  reflected  that 
having  lived  with  him  for  a  lot  of 
years,  she  must  needs  approximate 
to  the  saddlerian  nature.  It  was 
easy  to  see,  however,  by  her  address 
and  manner,  the  way  in  which  she 
bore  herself,  and  in  which  others 
bore  themselves  towards  her,  that 
Arabella  considered  that  there  was 
a  social  gulf  between  herself  and 
her  respectable  yitasi-parents. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
cathedral  she  motioned  him  towards 
a  particular  direction,  and  they 
went  out  through  a  small  Bide  door 
into  a  broad  quiet  space  abutting 
on  an  ancient  chantry.  Here  the 
verger's  daughter,  blooming,  and 
dressed  as  well  as  any  lady  on  the 
high-dress  principle  common  to  her 
class,  was  waiting  for  them,  treating 
Arabella  with  marked  respect  and 
showing  absolute  reverence  towards 
the  barrister.  The  verger  also  ap- 
peared, throwing  off  those  awful 
robes  of  office  which  so  greatly  im- 
pressed beholders,  and  reminding  his 
friends  of  that  more  secular  pursuit 
of  bookbinding  which  he  combined 
with  bis  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
however  struck  himself  into  a  pro- 
fessional and  semi-oratorical  atti- 
tude, and  went  through  the  edifice 
very  much  with  the  air  of  a  man 
exhibiting  a  choice  waxwork  col- 
lection. When  this  was  done  they 
emerged  into  the  cloisters,  and  here 
the  verger's  daughter,  not  without 
a  sly  look,  discreetly  left  them, 
saying  that  the  door  was  fastened 
at  the  inside,  but  they  would  leave 
the  key  at  the  lodge.  The  verger 
had  disappeared  some  time  before, 
highly  gratified  with  a  largesse, 
which  he  purposed  dissipating  at  an 
adjacent  public. 

So  they  paced  the  cloisters  alone, 
the  rich  sunlight  dazzling  through 
the  arches  and  peering  into  quaint 
recesses  which  the  boly  monks 
made  for  quaint  purposes,  but  with 
the  results  of  sadly  bewildering  the 
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^onls  of  archaeologists.  The  girl 
had  read  the  '  Monastery/  and  also 
the  'Mysteries  of  Udolpho/  and 
was  able  to  take  up  the  romantic 
side  of  the  cloisters  in  a  way  quite 
below  criticism ;  bat  criticism  is  not 
to  be  expected  on  the  fluent  utterance 
of  pretty  lips.  She  even  managed 
to  convey  the  idea  that  she  was  a 
semi-educated  girl,  which  was  alto- 
gether an  erroneous  idea.  Walde- 
grave  talked  to  her  about  her  way 
of  life  and  about  her  history.  She 
said  she  did  very  little  but  read. 
Pressed  upon  this  point,  admit- 
ted she  only  read  novels.  Cross- 
examined,  confessed  a  special  weak- 
ness for  the  Bulwer  novels.  Also 
she  sang  a  little—but  not  from 
notes. 

Her  history,  as  Waldegrave  ex- 
tracted it  from  her  with  some 
adroitness,  was  this.  Her  own 
father  had  died  when  she  was  very 
young,  hardly  within  her  recol- 
lection. She  dimly  recollected,  she 
said,  a  verandah,  a  pretty  garden, 
and  a  blue  sea  beyond.  After  that 
she  was  in  small  lodgings  with  her 
mother  in  Clyston.  The  saddler 
came  a  courting.  They  married, 
and  had  a  lot  of  children.  Some  of 
them  were  dead.  One  or  two  of 
them  were  at  school  and  one  or 
two  at  home.  Her  stepfather  and 
her  mother  did  not  act  unkindly  to 
her,  but  then  they  were  not  very 
Mnd.  They  seemed  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  children.  Even  her 
mother  thought  very  little  of  her 
in  comparison  with  any  of  them. 
They  wanted  her  to  wash  and  dress 
the  lot  (haughtily  tossing  her 
head).  She  could  never  consent  to 
do  that.  She  sometimes  heard  them 
their  hymns  and  texts  on  a  Sunday. 
She  was  left  very  much  to  herself. 
There  was  a  matter  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year  mixed  up  with  her  affairs. 
She  did  not  quite  know  whether  it 
belonged  to  her  mother  or  to  herself, 
or  to  her  mother  on  account  of  her- 
self It  came  from  her  late  father. 
Her  mother  took  the  money.  It 
was  thought  a  good  deal  of  by  the 
saddler,  to  whom  it  really  came, 
and  was  very  useful  to  him. 

This  was  the  little  history  which 
Waldegrave  extracted  from  the 
young  lady  as  they  walked  up  and 


down  in  the  cloisters.  He  had 
hardly  much  business  to  be  walking 
there;  but  he  was  young,  he  had 
a  passionate  admiration  for  pretty 
faces,  and  he  was  in  condition  of 
enforced  idleness.  Young  barristers 
are,  however,  very  sensitive  on  the 
point  of  being  supposed  to  have 
nothing  to  do.  He  would  certainly 
be  very  glad  to  go  to  Barn  wood  Hill 
with  her  the  first  evening  that  his 
business  allowed  him.  She  was 
not  very  coy,  and  did  not  give  him 
much  trouble  in  framing  his  re- 
quest 

The  great  murder  case  truly 
enough  came  off  in  the  early  part 
of  next  week.  For  the  first  two 
days  Waldegrave  was  duly  enough 
in  court  with  a  blue  bag.  He  had 
some  law  books  and  some  law 
papers,  together  with  a  supply 
of  light  serials.  He  was  also  the 
junior  counsel  for  a  petty  Crown 
prosecution,  a  brief  given  him  by 
a  good-natured  solicitor  who  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  father.  The 
prisoner  was  undefended;  there 
were  only  two  witnesses,  and  Mr. 
Waldegrave's  part  was  limited  to 
a  dialogue  of  five  minutes  with 
one  of  the  witnesses.  It  was 
hardly  an  opportunity— as  Arabella, 
who  was  in  court,  mentally  con- 
fesses—  of  covering  himself  with 
glory.  The  murder  case  came  on, 
and  lasted  three  or  four  days. 
While  that  ease  was  going  on,  inas- 
much as  he  held  no  brief,  there 
could  be  no  affectation  of  being 
busy  or  of  going  to  be  busy  directly. 
In  nisi  prim  a  long  ship  case  was 
dragging  itself  on  at  interminable 
length.  So  one  day  he  went  to 
Barnwood  Hill,  and  Arabella,  who 
had  been  lingering  about  in  one  of 
the  fields,  joined  him. 

It  lay  some  two  miles  from  the 
cathedral  city.  A  tract  of  common 
land,  through  which  crept  the  rich 
and  lazy  river  Clyst,  was  inter- 
posed between*  Clyston  and  the 
gently-swelling  slopes.  It  was  a 
hill  singularly  graceful,  not  incon- 
siderable in  height,  but  rising  very 
gradually  with  soft  undulations, 
well  wooded,  and  cultivated  to  all 
but  its  highest  ridge.  At  its  base 
was  a  little  inn  of  the  rose  and 
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honeysuckle  order,  where  tea  and 
brown  bread  and  butter  were  in 
still  greater  request  than  the  more 
invigorating  fluids.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite place  of  resort  for  the  Clys- 
tonians.  Hither  came  the  poorer 
sort  on  high  holidays,  and  the  lei- 
surely people  when  they  might  be 
so  disposed.  But  there  were  no 
high  holidays  now,  and  the  lei- 
surely people  had  been  making 
violent  interest  with  their  magis- 
terial acquaintance  for  admission 
to  the  murder  trial.  It  was  a  glori- 
ous day;  clear,  brilliant,  warm,  but 
not  heated.  The  courtliness  of 
the  young  barrister  was  fully  exer- 
cised in  smoothing  the  more  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  ascent,  and  in 
helping  over  those  sternly  utili- 
tarian country  stiles— a  course  of 
proceeding  which,  to  the  adroit, 
permits  of  much  meeting  of  eyes 
and  sundry  touches  of  fingers,  and 
occasionally  permits  a  daring  arm 
to  be  flung  around  the  waist  as  the 
simplest  scientific  process  of  main- 
taining a  position  of  equilibrium. 
The  view  from  the  summit  was  a 
famous  one.  Arabella  truly  told 
her  companion  that  eight  counties 
were  to  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  like 
that,  although  she  entirely  broke 
down  in  her  geography  when  she 
proceeded  to  indicate  the  position 
of  the  counties.  Clyston  lay  before 
them,  its  great  cathedral  tower 
widely  governing  the  landscape, 
but  on  many  parts  of  the  horizon 
little  patches  of  smoke  broke  forth 
in  the  clear  atmosphere,  indicating 
towns  and  cities  as  large  or  larger 
than  Clyston.  The  fertile  vale  of 
the  Clyst  spread  broadly  on  till  it 
came  to  a  great  water,  which  was 
a  broad  arm  of  our  western  sea.  It 
was  a  prospect  singularly  exhila- 
rating and  elevating,  as  pure  and 
healthful  an  influence  as  the  cathe- 
dral scene  of  a  few  days  ago.  Then 
they  descended  the  hill  on  that  side 
which  brought  them  to  the  little  inn 
whereof  I  spoke.  Here  Waldegrave 
insisted  that  his  companion  should 
partake,  with  himself,  of  ample  re- 
freshment. This  is  a '  realistic  ^story, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that 
the  hero  and  heroine  feasted  on 
roasted  butterflies.  They  had  the 
best  that  the  little  inn  afforded,  with 


some  sound  wine  cooled  in  a  deep 
well  And  when  dinner  was  over 
they  sat  deep  into  the  twilight,  till 
long  after  the  broad  yellow  harvest- 
moon  had  risen. 

The  flirting  had  taken  by  this 
time  a  very  positive  and  direct 
form,  the  details  of  which  may  be 
left  to  the  experience  or  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  Emboldened 
possibly  by  the  romance  of  the 
scene  —  possibly  by  that  bottle  of 
sherry— Waldegrave  did  not  show 
a  faint  heart  with  this  fair  lady.  I 
do  not  say  that  his  feelings  were 
really  at  stake;  but  his  imagina- 
tion was  aglow.  Here  was  love- 
making  ready  to  his  hand,  and  he 
made  love.  And  his  reception  was 
very  warm  and  kind.  Arabella, 
with  her  impassioned  nature,  had 
gone  through  Juliet's  rapid  pro- 
cess of  affection,  if  not  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  the  fair  Veronese, 
yet  at  a  pace  which  made  her  a  very 
good  second.  This  was  in  truth 
the  kind  of  scene  which  she  had 
often  pictured  in  imagination— an 
imagination  overfed  by  romances, 
and  for  which  she  had  possibly 
sighed.  She  was  a  very  impulsive 
girl,  a  young  woman  of  the  true 
southern  temperament  As  Walde- 
grave afterwards  told  her,  she  had 
done  a  very  large  part,  perhaps  the 
largest  part,  of  this  courtship.  She 
had  led  off  the  first  conversation, 
allured  him  into  the  cloisters  and 
suggested  to  him  the  hill,  and  had 
either  given  or  at  once  returned — 
for  this  was  a  moot  point — the  first 
pressure  and  the  first  kiss.  Arabella 
had  also  a  woman's  touch  of  am- 
bition, which  was  now  gratified. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  in  a  false 
position.  There  had  been  young 
men  of  the  saddler  order  of  hu- 
manity flitting  about  and  desiring 
to  bask  in  the  light  of  this  lustrous 
girl,  but  she  would  not  condescend 
to  look  at  them.  There  were  young 
men  of  a  high  grade  in  this  cathe- 
dral city,  but  they  were  not  likely 
to  look  for  a  bride  in  a  saddler's 
shop.  This  fine-looking  fellow,  a 
barrister-at-law  and  the  son  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  fully  satis- 
fied the  female  sense  of  promotion — 
if  only  the  fine  bird  could  be  caged 
and  tamed. 
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SOME  ANNALS  OF  A  SKETCHING  CLUB. 


NATURE  often  good-naturedly 
fells  into  a  kindly  harmony 
-with  any  particular  idea  which  for 
the  time  has  settled  itself  in  the 
lodgings  of  your  brain.  The  lodg- 
ings, rather  the  inn,  let  me  say ;  for 
the  chambers  of  thought  are  continu- 
ally being  occupied,  and  continually 
changing  their  tenants.  Sometimes 
the  occupant  is  sad- coloured  in  garb, 
and  gloomy  in  visage;  sometimes 
he  wears  a  holiday  suit ;  oftenest,  a 
particoloured  apparel,  like  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Zingari  club,  or  the  pied 
piper  of  Hamelin.  Very  common  it 
is  for  these  tenants  to  be  but  tenants 
of  a  day ;  they  take  the  rooms,  but 
are  not  much  at  home,  and  when 
they  have  gone,  are  soon  forgotten, 
ana  return  no  more.  Some,  espe- 
cially the  sombre-dressed  parties, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  very  gladdest 
of  the  holiday  visitors,  keep  con- 
stantly recurring;  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  black-suited  and 
melancholy  -  visaged  tenant  even 
takes  up  his  abode,  and  secures  life 
apartments  there.  Still,  it  has  been 
noted,  these  settlers  do  mostly 
change,  as  time  goes  on,  their  black 
for  half-mourning;  and  there  is  a 
recipe,  if  you  do  but  find  it  out,  for 
changing  into  a  tender  quiet  only, 
features  that  at  first  coming  bore 
nearly  the  impress  of  despair. 

Well,  I  was  going  to  say  how 
remarkably  nature  strikes  up  an 
acquaintance,  even  a  brotherhood, 
with  the  brain's  tenant,  even  though 
it  be  'a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  a 
day/  And  this  I  found  to  be  the 
case  as  I  was  pondering,  in  a  late- 
summer  walk,  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  There  were  the  fields  all 
being  cleared  and  prepared  for  a 
fresh  start  next  year:  all  earth's 
wide  palette  fit  seemed  to  me) 
being  scraped  clean  from  the  many 
colours  which  had  been  pinched  out 
in  big  and  little  patches  about  it 


That  flake-white  patch  of  the  may- 
weed, or  ox-eye  daisy,  which  I  re- 
member to  have  noticed  laid  like  a 
tablecloth  (but  this  is  to  confuse  my 
simile)  over  that  field,  'tis  all  swept 
off,  and  stacked  as  pale-brown  hay. 
The  chrome-yellow  of  that  rape-field 
in  flower ;  the  palette-knife  has  re- 
moved that  in  a  clean  swoop  some 
time  ere  this.  And  now  the  yellow 
ochre  of  the  barley,  the  Indian-yellow 
of  the  rich  wheat,— into  which,  in- 
deed, the  vermilion  close  by  of  that 
bright  poppy-field  had,  you  will  ob- 
serve, run  and  mingled ;— these  are 
fast  disappearing,  leaving  their  place 
so  bare,  so  bare.  And  that  bright 
vermilion  only  lingers  in  little 
smears;  also  the  crimson-lake  of 
the  saintfoin  has  departed,  and  the 
purple- madder  of  the  clover.  The 
cobalt  of  the  flax  is  gone ;  and  the 
neutral  tint  of  the  lucerne ;  and 
where  the  ultramarine  possessed  that 
lavender  field  there  is  a  dull  pig- 
ment akin  to  terraverte.  Where 
there  are  copses  there  will  still  be 
an  abundance  of  sap  green;  but 
here  the  mars  orange  of  the  maples, 
and  the  scarlet  vermilion  of  the 
cherry-trees,  and  the  purple-madder 
of  the  dogwood,  and  the  pale  yellow 
of  the  hazels,  and  the  deep  carmine 
of  the  brambles,  will  soon  all  run 
into  the  greens,  and  form  that  pretty 
chaos  which  idle  painters  sometimes 
love  to  make  of  all  the  bright  pig- 
ments which  they  sweep  together 
on  the  palette, — calling  the  effect  a 
fine  instance  of  Turner's  last  manner ; 
— just  before  the  thin,  limp  knife 
does  its  final  work,  and,  presto  I  all 
the  pure  vivid  hues  and  colours  are 
gone  1  Gone  till  next  year :  and  you 
shall  see  earth's  palette  just  a  clean 
pale  maple  where  the  corn  and  hay 
had  been;  until  the  plough  again 
transforms  this  to  rather  dull  ma- 
hogany ;  and  again  the  snow  to 
porcelain. 
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But  it  was  in  tbo  young  spring 
days  that  our  Club  began ;  the  glad 
spring  days;  all  the  colours  only 
just  squeezing  out;  the  brown  tree- 
brushes  just  filling,  and  all  the  year's 
pictures  to  be  painted  upon  the 
clear  canvas  of  the  mind.  Ah, 
when  we  are  young  this  canvas  has 
so  much  unoccupied  ground  indeed ; 
there  is  fo  much  room  for  the  new 
delicious  touches;  and  the  years  have 
laid  first  sketchy  tints  which  wait 
eagerly  for  each  deepening  and  de- 
veloping. It  is  not  then  as  when 
we  grow  older,  and  there  has  been 
painting  after  painting  repeated  on 
the  canvas;  and  these  defined  lines 
have  grown  blurred,  and  those  pure 
tints  dirty,  and  there  has  been  much 
scraping,  and  loading,  and  stippling, 
and  finishing,  and  glazing,  and 
varnishing;  but  the  sweet  grace  and 
delicious  hinting  and  ineffable  pro- 
mise of  the  first  sketch  has  been 
lost:  lost?— or  buried?— to  be  re- 
covered one  day,  one  Spring  Day, 
when  the  colours  shall  separate  and 
fall  into  their  places  as  by  magic, 
and  the  completed  picture  appear, 
with  its  own  finish,  and  yet  with 
all  the  purity,  and  freshness,  and 
promise  of  that  first  sketch. 

It  was,  I  say,  in  April  that  we 
met,  and  formed  our  sketching  club, 
and  fixed  the  rules  and  regulations. 
At  a  pretty  country  parsonage  it 
was,  in  a  room  hung  all  over  with 
paintings,  like  an  exhibition  room, 
and  with  a  window  that  opened 
into  a  small  conservatory,  always 
well  arranged  for  composition  and 
colour.  Beyond,  there  was  a  plea- 
sant lawn,  a  great  tree  in  its  centre, 
and  shrubberies  and  woodland  just 
waking  into  life  about  the  land- 
scape ;  hills  beyond,  with  fan-shaped 
copses  of  appropriate  brushwood 
wedged  between  them  here  and 
there.  Just  the  place  and  day ; — a 
mild  day  that  tempted  you  into  the 
air,  a  day  full  of  sweet,  indefinite 
promise ;— just  the  place  and  day  to 
whet  the  appetite  for  sketching  from 
nature.  So  the  soheme  was  de- 
vised, and  the  rules  drawn  out.  I 
don't  remember  much  about  them. 
There  was,  however,  a  president 
and  a  secretary;  and  there  were  to 
be  certain  fixed  days  of  meeting,  say 
once  a  month;  and  at  Hie  end  of 


each  meeting  the  members  present 
were  to  fix  the  next  locality  of  as- 
semblage. At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  was  to  be  an  exhibition  of  all 
the  sketches;  and  if  thought  well, 
they  might  be  exchanged  or  bought. 
There  were  some  demurs  to  this 
last  article,  and  I  am  not  sure  how 
it  was  settled. 

Now  the  idea  pleased  me  well ;  for 
many  advantages  seemed  combined 
in  the  plan.  There  was  society,  for 
the  solitariness  of  my  former  sketch- 
ing days.  There  was  the  prospect 
of  mutual  improvement;  for  the 
mind  narrows  that  is  ever  contem- 
plating only  its  own  conceptions 
and  executions.  There  was  the 
anticipation  of  divers  pleasant  days 
in  the  open  air— days  not  of  idle- 
ness exactly,  but  of  agreeable  and 
recreative  change  of  employment 
Then  there  was,  for  me,  the  grateful 
compulsion  to  keep  up  that  old  art- 
chapter  in  my  life;  those  years  of 
studentship  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  that  beginning  of  even  studio 
life,  which  I  threw  up  so  regretlessly 
when  returning  health  made  my 
first  dream  of  Oxford  days  and  holy 
orders  again  possible.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  an  entire  desertion  of  art ; 
for  the  care  of  a  parish  and  the 
study  of  theology  left  little  time  for 
palette  and  brushes.  But  now  here 
was  a  kind  of  necessity  laid  on  me 
to  make  time  at  certain  periods  for 
the  attendance  upon  the  neglected 
muse.  She  was,  as  it  were,  to  hold 
her  drawing-rooms,  and  we  of  the 
court  were  bound  to  attend  them.  I 
remember  also  that  we  were  allowed 
to  present  friends. 

Where  was  our  first  gathering? 
Let  me  recall  it,  and  some  after- 
meetings  ;  and  let  me  just  touch  in 
the  figures  of  some  of  the  members 
about  the  landscapes;  and  let  me 
chat  desultorily  of  certain  super- 
ficial art  matters  as  I  go  on. 

An  old  castle,  then,  was  the  first 
selection.  A  good  selection  too,  for 
what  more  delicious  to  the  painter's 
eye?  Is  it  not  Buskin  who  says 
that  a  great  colourist  is  known  by 
his  greys  ?  Greys,  that  is,  in  every- 
thing ;  greys,  for  instance,  that  are 
cobalt  almost  in  the  rich  sienna 
petal  of  the  nasturtium.  Hold  one 
up  sideways  to  the  light,  and  you 
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Trill  see  what  I  mean.  But  in  a 
stone  ruin  we  come  upon  grey  at 
home,  grey  in  its  very  stronghold. 
There  is  the  rose-grey  in  the  eaves 
of  a  mushroom;  there  is  the  sky- 
grey  that  runs  over  the  field  of 
young  barley ;  there  is  the  opaque 
glass-grey  of  the  sea;  there  are 
shimmering  greys  about  all  foliage, 
and  if  you,  ignorant  of  this,  set  to 
work  with  nothing  but  tints  of 
green,  you  shall  depict  a  mass  of 
boiled  spinach,  but  not  the  living 
trees  which  catch  so  many  sweet 
sky-reflections.  But,  as  I  said,  in  a 
ruin  you  come  to  the  land  of  greys ; 
here  you  find  them  in  infinite  and 
exquisite  variety,  set  in  colour,  in- 
tensifying it,  and  hushed  and  soft- 
ened by  it 

How  delicious  to  the  eye  was  this 
old  castle,  when,  on  that  warm  May 
day  (the  first  of  our  meeting),  we 
came  suddenly  upon  it,  out  of  the 
thickening  lanes!  Such  a  soft  air, 
with  an  unperceived  mist  in  it; 
just  mist,  or,  rather,  double-air 
-enough  to  tone  the  lights  and  to 
cool  the  shadows,  and  to  quiet  the 
blue  sky;  no  clouds,  but  a  pearly 
atmosphere  that  hushed  all  that 
might  have  been  glare.  And  the 
two  round  towers  that  stood  up 
sheer  above  the  smooth  green  slopes, 
•against  the  pale  tender  bluel  How 
(coming  upon  them  with  a  prepared 
artist  thought)  they  surprised  with 
their  beauty,  and  filled  the  pre- 
sumptuous mind  with 

'  A  vague,  feint  angary  of  despair.' 

Faint  them,  indeed!  What  delicious 
light  and  shade,  such  soft  rounding, 
such  a  pearly  half-tone  between  the 
high  light  and  deep  shade.  Then 
thafrich  dark-green  scarf  of  the  ivy 
thrown  across  one  corner,  and  ex- 
tending all  along  the  wall,  descending 
into  a  broad,  fiat  trunk  underneath 
the  foliage.  These  towers  stood  clear 
and  strong,  but  as  we  (a  friend  and 
I,  walking)  came  near,  and  ascended 
the  hill,  we  found  that  there  was 
fine  artistic  ruin  in  abundance: 

'  Here  stood  a  shatter" d  archway  plumed  with 

fern  j 
And  here  had  falPn  a  great  part  of  a  tower, 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff, 
And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers ; 
And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair, 


Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  ivy-stems 
Claspt  the  grey  walls  with  hairy-fibred  arms, 
And  sucked  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and 

looked 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes— aloft,  a  grove.' 

We  were  early,  as  became  men  in 
earnest,  and  none  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  arrived.  But  they  strag- 
gled in  one  by  one,  or  two  by  two : 
here  a  dog-cart  with  the  artist  of 
the  party ;  here  a  trap  with  another 
clerical  sketcher,  and  his  wife ;  here 
a  light,  easy,  open  barouche,  with  a 
nosegay  of  young  girls  in  it,  and 
another  soon  after.  So  we  collect 
and  chat,  and  separate,  each  choos- 
ing his  or  her  favourite  bit,  or 
landscape. 

A  pretty  scene ;  a  medley,  some- 
thing like  that  in  the  introduction 
to  the  'Princess.'  The  grim  old 
ruin,  stern  and  helpless  as  Giant 
Pope  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress ;' 
giving  in  no  inch  that  it  could  help 
to  Time  the  destroyer ;  strong  and 
brave  [yet  in  parts,  and  hiding  its 
wounds  with  ivy.  Here  was  .the 
broken  chapel ;  alas!  for  the  tracery 
of  those  nearly  empty  windows! 
and  how  the  floor  nad  long  ago 
fallen  through,  and  a  disused  saw- 
pit,  itself  grown  old  and  overgrown, 
in  the  midst  of  the  piece  that  had 
been  once  so  solemnly  set  apart, 
and  that  for  long  after  sent  up  matin 
hymns  and  vesper  prayers  all  the 
while  the  good  knights  and  yeomen 
were  away  with  their  king,  in  France, 
Scotland,  Palestine.  Here  was  the 
cellar,  a  dark,  damp  place  enough, 
but  a  [capital  retiring  room  for  the 
photographers  of  the  party.  Here 
are  the  ramparts ;  rough,  at  the 
proper  season,  with  the  blue  and 
pink  bagloss,  and  now  freaked  with 
burnt  patches  of  last  year's  poly- 
pody fern ;  along  which  giddy  path 
those  two  idlers  are  creeping  and 
laughing,  who  ought  to  be  hard  at 
work  washing  in  the  sky.  Here  are 
all  these;  but  where,  I  wonder,  are 
the  rooms  where  Reginald  Fitzurse, 
William  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
and  Richard  Brito  slept,  on  their 
road  to  Canterbury  to  murder  the 
stern  archbishop  ?  For  here  it  was 
that  the  Brocs,  the  lords  of  the 
castle  at  that  time,  received  the 
vengeful  four.    A  grim  old  ruin, 
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with  grim  old  stories  haunting  it, 
and  buried  within  it ;  but  now  you 
shall  not  fear  a  crossbow  bolt  from 
those  many  slits  in  the  grey  (how 
well  they  come  in,  to  enhance  the 
rounded  softness,  as  you  just  let  the 
flat  brush,  filled  with  neutral  shade, 
define  and  paint  them  too!]).  No, 
these  serve  for  the  ceaseless  ingress 
and  egress  of  incessantly  chattering 
jackdaws;  and  above  these,  on  the 
battlements,  the  white  and  ash- 
coloured  pigeons  are  nestling.  Fart 
of  the  old  castle  is  inhabited  now ; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  peaceful  farmhouse  ; 
and  there  are  pens  for  ducks  in  the 
courtyard,  and  huddling  sheep  about 
the  gateways,  and  great  stacks  of 
hay  about  the  entrance,  and  patient, 
mild-eyed  kine  straying  about  the 
dry  and  shallow  moai  And  ancient 
ash  and  maple  elbow  familiarly  the 
old  walls.  You  might,  I  fancy, 
make  your  escape  from  a  seeking 
party  of  soldiers— catching  at  that 
lithe  ash  bough,  and  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch,  your  life  depend- 
ing on  it,  and—while  the  steel  hau- 
berks glance  about  the  recesses 
within  the  castle  walls,  hunting  you 
for  the  1000Z.  laid  on  your  head — 
swinging  down  at  last  to  the  de- 
licious turf,  and  then  mounting  that 
led  charger,  and  away,  hurrah !  free 
as  the  wind !  But  those  times  are 
past,  and  there  is  really  no  one  in 
the  courtyard  seeking  your  life, 
even  if  there  be  there,  you  feel 
nervously, '  a  fading  flower '  Eeeking 
your  hand;  and  you  are  on  the 
downhill  side  of  forty,  and  the  ash 
branch  might  snap;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  you  had  better  shuffle  igno- 
miniously  down  the  jutting  stones, 
and  go  off  quietly  to  your  painting. 
How  pretty  the  scene  is  when  you 
come  down  1  You  are  the  privileged 
idler ;  your  painting  is  but  a  make- 
believe;  yet  you  are  a  connoisseur, 
and  a  pleasant  fellow  to  make  one 
of  this  pic-nic  series;  and  you  have 
an  eye  and  a  heart,  if  not  a  hand, 
for  art  When  you  were  in  the  Alp 
scenery,  and  were  just  finishing  a 
sketch  rather  more  successful  than 
usual— a  tree-sketch,  a  sketch  of 
pine-trees— you  remember,  and  often 
relate,  the  innocent  question  of  the 
guide.  Pointing  to  your  carefully- 
finished  trees,  at  which  you  were 


glancing  with  that  pleased,  head-on- 
one-side  complacency,  and  whose 
growth  to  then*  present  state  of  per- 
fection he  had  stolidly  but  with  deep 
interest  watched  over  your  shoulder, 
he  inquired  (to  render  it  into  our 
polished  vernacular), '  But,  sir,  what 
be  they  f  Never  mind ;  you  found 
the  scene  better  rendered  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  than  the  best  of  your 
club  could  have  presented  it;  as 
thus— 

*  A  green  Alpine  strewn 
Beneath  o'erhanglng  pines;  the  morning  son, 
On  the  wet  umbrage  of  their  gloasy  tops, 
On  the  red  pinlngB  of  their  forest  floor. 
Drew  a  warm  scent  abroad;  behind  the  pines 
The  mountain  skirts,  with  ail  their  sylvan 

change 
Of  bright-leafd  chesnuta,  and  mossed  walnut 

trees, 
And  the  frail  scarlet-berried  ash,  began. 
Swiss  chalets  glittered  on  the  dewy  slopes: 

Overall 
Banged,  diamond-bright,  the  eternal  wall  of 

snow.' 

But  you  are  safely  landed  on  the 
springy  turf,  after  your  rampart 
excursion,  and  this  is  spring,  and 
not  autumn ;  England,  not  Switzer- 
land; and  there  is  enough  to  look 
at  here,  without  calling  up  pictures 
from  the  past  I  own,  however, 
that  you  have  done  me  the  service 
which  I  sought.  For  in  this  sketchy 
paper  about  sketches  I  want  a 
picture  or  two  set,  like  a  gem,  here 
and  there  in  the  letter-press,  wet 
and  clear-coloured  from  the  master's 
hand.  And  no  fear  but  I  shall  find 
a  frame  for  them,  every  now  and 
then. 

But  see  how  gracefully  the  groups 
have  unconsciously  arranged  them- 
selves. How  the  bits  of  colour  gleam 
out  here  and  there,  toned  by  the 
atmosphere,  bringing  the  cool  greys 
and  dark  greens  and  hushed  blues 
to  a  focus.  Here  a  pale  maize  dress, 
and  a  poppy  scarf,  with  a  black 
gentleman  lying  against  it  Here  a 
couple  in  gentian-blue,  only  softer 
tinted,  carried  off  by  the  parasol  of 
the  same  hue  a  little  further  on.  A 
claret  silk  there,  with  somehow  a 
fold  or  two  of  orange  about  it  The 
sketchers  themselves  make  a  charm- 
ing foreground  to  the  landscape 
which  they  are  transferring  to  the 
canvas. 

Let  us  look  over  their  shoulders. 
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Here  is  that  clerical  amateur  of 
whom  we  spoke.  He  professes  not 
to  know  anything  about  painting; 
bnt  surely  we  shall  agree  that  such 
Ignorance  as  his  may  be  counted 
bliss.  See  how  his  drawing  is  ac- 
curately put  in,  and  now  upon  the 
clean  block— paper  rough  as  orange- 
peel,  Whatman's  best— he  lays  tint 
and  colour  pure  and  clear,  and  just 
leaves  them  as  he  lays  them  on. 
Such  well-defined,  exact  shadows, 
and  presently  the  clean  tint  drawn 
over  them,  and  then  left  untouched. 
Not  much  finish,  you  perceive — 
more  a  suggestion  than  an  achieve- 
ment. Bat  then  how  the  suggestion, 
given  with  such  ease  and  with  such 
consummate  taste,  pleases,  if  it  does 
not  satisfy;  and  what  does  finish, 
as  a  rule,  accomplish?  Alas!  the 
clear,  lucid  tints  would  have  been 
stippled  into  muddiness;  the  seduc- 
tive hints  and  alluring  indications 
would  have  lost  their  mystery,  and 
be  unfavourably  contrasted  with  the 
reality ;  the  mind,  the  appreciative 
mind,  can  generally  finish  the  pic- 
ture better  than  the  artist  can. 
Now,  although  those  square,  sharp- 
edged  shadows,  overlapping  into 
half-tint,  are  not  that  wondrous 
and  delicious  softness  of  the  ancient 
stone,  rounding  with  a  tender  gra- 
dation from  the  light  with  little 
roughnesses  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  gradation,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  cleanness  and  the  clear- 
ness, and  the  pearliness,  of  the  un- 
touched wash  that  shall  make 
amends  for  any  commonplace  finish. 
At  the  great  exhibition  at  the  end 
of  the  season  this  painter's  contri- 
butions shall  be  all  presented  un- 
finished, but  not  rough;  tantalizing, 
and  herein  owning  part  of  their 
charm.  Why  did  that  grey  bit  of 
wall  leave  off  just  here,  met  by  the 
untouched  paper?  and  why  was 
not  that  clear  green  wash  further 
touched  into  ivy  ?  Here  is  a  lumi- 
nous recess  of  deep  shadow;  and 
here  an  indication  that  might  have 
grown  into  a  figure ;  never  a  smear, 
but  abrupt  and  tantalizing  endings; 
as  much  white  paper  as  colour 
when  the  sheet  is  stripped  off  the 
block. 

This  artist   never    touches  his 
sketches  after  he  has  left  the  ori- 


ginal; he  quite  refuses  all  home 
work.  Partly  because  he  is  also  a 
careful  and  persistent  student  of 
theology,  and  the  day's  outing  is  ill 
spared,  though  beneficially  spared, 
from  6tudy ;  and  he  lays  the  thing 
by  as  done  with,  directly  he  gets 
within  the  sphere  of  his  parish,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  his  books.  Partly 
again,  because  he  says — and  herein  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him—that 
the  piece,  whatever  its  merits  may 
be,  is  deteriorated  always,  and  not 
bettered  by  work  done  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  original.  I  have  proved 
this  myself,  by  transgressing  the 
rule,  and  afterwards  returning  to 
finjsh  the  piece.  Not  only,  I  found, 
were  little  touches  of  beauty  missed, 
that  would  have  received  due  no- 
tice, but  many  that  had  been  caught 
were  now  obscured,  and,  from  ab- 
sence of  the  original  that  would 
have  explained  them,  certain  subtle- 
ties were  swept  away,  and  much  of 
the  truth  and  freshness  of  the  scene 
lost 

What  a  charm  there  is  about 
paintings  begun  and  finished  (or, 
next  best,  left  unfinished)  in  the 
open  air!  Give  me  the  simplest 
wayside  study ;  a  broken  rock  with 
ferns ;  a  limestone  bit  with  a  strag- 
gling of  grey  hairbells ;  a  study  of 
great  burdock-leaves  by  a  trickling 
brooklet;  a  low  lichened  wall,  lit 
with  the  vivid  crimson  of  the  cranes- 
bill  leaves,  and  making  a  back- 
ground to  a  growth  of 

'  Tall  grasses  and  white-flowering  uettlee, 

some  yellow  flags  and  turquoise  for- 
get-me-not by  a  pond ;  such  modest 
and  unambitious  renderings  as  these 
give  me  a  far  higher  pleasure  than 
all  the  Claudian  unrealities— forest, 
castle,  mountain,  with  twelfth -cake 
figures,  swans,  &c,  stuck  in  front — 
that  tell  of  mere  reminiscence  and 
studio  work.  Of  course  a  great 
painting  (like  Millais'  Ophelia),  also 
transcribed  from  Nature,  is  far  above 
any  small  faithful  studies;  but  the 
smallest  sketch  from  Nature,  if  it 
were  but  a  couple  of  buff  rose-eaved 
mushrooms  in  the  short  grass,  is 
preferable,  to  my  mind,  to  the  most 
aspiring  and  finished  studio  labour. 
If  young-lady  amateurs  would  but 
find  out  the  truth  of  this,  and  leave 
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all  their  pretty  fancy  lakes  and  skies 
and  mountains,  and  just  go  into  the 
lane,  and  carefully  draw  and  colour, 
on  the  spot,  a  plume  of  wrinkled 
hart's-tongue  fern,  with  a  shelf  of 
red  sandstone  behind  it,  or  a  spike 
of  foxglove  against  a  hoary  oak- 
bole,  they  would  learn,  first,  how 
little  their  drawing-room  practice 
is  really  teaching  them  to  paint  or 
draw;  next,  how  far  more  pleasure 
to  themselves  and  others  is  derivable 
from  a  portfolio  of  studies  from 
Nature,  than  from  a  waggon-load  of 
blue  and  green  Italian  washes.  At 
first  the  attempt  would  cause  almost 
despair ;  but  practice  will  do  won- 
ders ;  and  besides,  that  which  dis- 
gusted you  while  you  had  Nature's 
inimitable  work  before  you,  and 
when  you  had  been  minutely  study- 
ing the  details  of  the  great  Master's 
art,  this  same  production  that  you 
would  have  been  relieved  to  have 
torn  in  half,  will  often  please  you 
better,  and  agreeably  surprise  you, 
when  you  return  to  it  with  dulled 
remembrance  of  the  original,  and 
free  from  that  odious  comparison. 
The  coming  short  of  a  high  aim 
produces  work  of  nobler  quality 
than  the  succeeding  in  a  lower. 
And  it  is  a  high  aim  to  take  brush 
and  colours,  and  try  really  to  repre- 
sent even  a  fringe  on  Nature's  gar- 
ment. 

I  think  this  is  well  shown  by  the 
instance  of  the  drawings  in  any  of 
the  many  illustrated  books  of  the 
day.  How  far  preferable  that  spray 
of  furze,  in  an  initial  letter — drawn, 
you  see  at  once,  from  Nature — to  the 
whole-page  landscapes  composed  of 
unreal  foregrounds  and  conventional 
backgrounds;  trees  made  up  in  the 
studio,  with  never  a  bit  of  real 
drawing  about  branch  or  foliage. 
I  could  warrant  that  almost  any 
one  could  pick  out  the  fancy  com- 
positions from  the  real  studies,  in 
any  one  of  these  collections. 

Pre-Baphaelitism  did  wonders  for 
us,  and  has  given  Londoners  many 
a  treat  from  the  country,  upon  the 
Academy  walls.  And  to  attain  its 
care  and  exactness  without  its  harsh- 
ness ;  and  to  secure  the  attention  to 
detail  without  the  loss  of  the  har- 
mony, would  bring  us  near  perfec- 
tion. Towards  which,  in  things  great 


and  in  things  small,  let  us  ever  un- 
compromisingly tend !  The  painter 
cannot  give  sound  or  motion  (though 
Hogarth  has  almost  attained  the 
former,  and  Bubens  the  latter) ;  he 
can  but  give  one  present  moment, 
with  but  a  hint  of  past  or  future. 
He  may,  in  some  certain  degree, 
improve  Nature  by  his  art :  as  thus — 
by  selecting  and  composing ;  by  reti- 
cence here,  and  by  more  forcible 
expression  there : — but  I  grow  tire- 
some, and  Arnold  has  besides  said 
something  of  that  I  intend : 

'  Behold,  I  sold,  the  painter's  Ephcre ! 
The  limits  of  his  art  appear ! 
The  passing  group,  the  rammer  morn, 
The  gross  the  elms,  that  blossomed  thorn ; ; 
Those  cattle  couched,  or,  as  they  rise. 
Their  shining  flanks,  their  liquid  eyes ; 
These,  or  much  greater  thing*,  but  caught 
Like  these,  and  in  one  aspect  brought. 
In  outward  semblance  he  must  give 
A  moment's  life  of  thlngB  that  lire : 
Then  let  him  choose  his  moment  well, 
With  power  divine  its  story  tell !' 

Well,  our  talk  has  waxed  rather 
profound  over  our  first  sketcher;, 
let  us  touch  the  others  with  a  lighter 
hand.  For  my  own  attempt,  I  am 
one,  I  must  confess,  who  cannot 
sketch  merely.  Painful  and  careful 
finish,  or  nothing,  forme.  And  cer- 
tainly I  am  so  far  in  the.  right  track 
that  care  at  first  leads '  to  ease  at 
last.  You  remember  Michael  An- 
gelo's  speech  (I  think  it  was  his) 
when  his  patron  demurred  to  the 
great  price  of  a  piece  which  had 
taken  but  a  short  time  to  accom- 

Elish.  '  Sixty  years'  careful  labour/ 
e  exclaimed, '  has  it  taken  me  be- 
fore I  could  produce  such  a  work 
in  such  time ;  and  then  he  dashed 
the  sculpture  in  anger  to  the  ground. 
80  that  which  seems  so  easily  done, 
as  you  watch  one  who  by  long  prac- 
tice has  got  the  trick  of  brush  and 
colour,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
right  tiling  to  do  at  once;  this  is,  be 
sure,  the  result  of  long  pains  and 
care.  But  amateurs  mostly  would 
begin  where  masters  are  leaving  off. 
Never  mind  now,  however,  my 
toil,  which  will  not  result  in  a 
masterful  ease ;  but  pass  on  to  the 
other  groups  or  units.  Here  is  one 
of  those  blue  bits  of  foreground ;  as 
such  we  were  unrespectfully  con- 
sidering her  just  now :  let  us  draw 
near,  and  we  find  Nature's  sweetest 
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work— a  bright  fair  girl  in  her 
teens.  Her  sketch,  methinks,  was 
well  began;  but  out  upon  those 
lazy  officers  (our  club  was  far  too 
near  a  camp)  who  came  hero  to  idle 
and  to  make  love!  See,  they  are 
sprawling — some  eighteen  feet  of 
them— on  the  soft  turf  about  her ; 
they  vote  the  sketching '  slow '  (why 
couldn't  they  keep  away  then?  I 
like  people  to  be  in  earnest,  even  in 
their  amusements);  and  Mistress 
Muriel  is  not  being  helped  on,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  by  their  atten- 
tions. And  I  like  the  child  too  well 
to  endure  the  idea  of  her  marrying 
into  the  army.  However,  I  sup- 
pose I  can't  help  it,  if  it  is  to  be. 
Only,  were  I  President  of  the  Club, 
I  would  introduce  a  rule  to  keep 
out  those  who  don't  mean  work  in 
their  play.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
hold  that  mere  trifling  is  always 
objectionable,  and  that  whatever  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well — 
from  playing  at  croquet  to  govern- 
ing a  kingdom.  So  I  look  askance, 
and  with  jaundiced  eye,  at  the  bask- 
ings  of  these  moths  in  that  bright 
and  attractive  flame. 

And  I  pass  on  to  another  group. 
There  seems  to  me  more  of  earnest 
in  this,  and  some  food  for  dreamy 
fancies.  Hush,  I  will  not  draw  too 
near,  but  will  rather  meditate  and 
weave  (perhaps)  unreal  imaginings, 
and  I  pretend  to  be  absorbed  in 
looking  beyond  the  cluster  at  the 
pale  grey-stemmed  birch  against 
that  turret.  I  like  to  watch  people, 
and  give  fancy  leave  to  run  into  all 
unreal  vagaries  about  them.  And 
here  I  find  material  in  which  to 
work.  See,  he  has  closed  his  book, 
our  good-looking  artist,  seated  in 
front  of  that  pretty  woodbit,  with 
the  shallow  brooklet  at  his  feet. 
He  will  not  let  his  sketch  be  looked 
at  yet ;  he  is  careful  of  his  fame;  he 
hates  to  be  asked  'what  this  is?1 
and  'what  that  is  going  to  be?' 
and  incessantly  to  reply, '  Wait,  and 
you  will  know.'  And  I  can  see 
that  tho«e  two  simpering  girls  will 
get  nothing  out  of  him.  Nay,  I 
fancy  (so  my  errant  thought  runs 
on,  for  these  are  strangers  to  me, — 
I  never  saw  them  until  the  kind 
illustrator  of  my  paper  introduced 
them  to  me;)   I  fancy  that  this 


middle-aged,  but  maturely  band- 
some  man ,  habited  artistically,  but 
with  no  affectation  in  dress,  appears 
to  be  proof  against  the  artillery  of 
eyes.  Why  I  think  so,  I  can  hardly 
say,  except  for  the  wrapt,  sad  look 
of  that  other,  fair  sketcher  who 
leans,  herself  the  fairest  sketch, 
against  the  bramble-draped  lime- 
stone in  the  corner.  A  look,  whose 
absorbed  earnestness  has  outgrown 
the  stealthy  stage :  her  hands  clasp 
her  sketching  -  block :  the  pencil 
hangs  listless :  what  a  sudden  *  rebel 
rose-hue '  would  dawn  on  the  pale 
cheok,  (I  fancy,)  what  a  sudden 
absorption  in  the  old  turrets,  and 
busyness  of  fingers,  would  follow 
the  turning  of  his  grave  quiet  eyes 
upon  her  reverie !  Ah,  well,  I  dare 
say  I  am  all  at  sea  about  the  group, 
and  I  think  Jean  Ingelow  is  to 
blame  for  my  fancies  about  this 
unconscious  damsel.  The  dramatis 
person©  of  'The  Letter  L.' — are 
recalled  to  my  mind  bytthe  picture, 
that  is  the  truth  :— - 

'  Her  eyes  were  resting  In  his  face, 

As  shyly  glad,  by  stealth  to  glean, 
Impressions  of  bis  manly  grace 
And  guarded  mien. 

•  The  mouth  with  steady  sweetness  set, 

And  eyes  conveying  unaware 
The  distant  hint  of  some  regret 
That  harboured  there. 

•  She  gazed,  and  in  tbe  tender  flush 

That  made  her  cheek  like  roses  bloom. 
And  in  the  radiance  and  the  hush 
Her  thought  was  shown. 

•  It  was  a  happy  thing  to  sit 

So  near,  nor  mar  his  reverie ; 
She  looked  not  for  a  part  in  it, 
So  meek  was  she. 

•  But  it  was  solace  for  her  eyes, 

And  for  her  heart  that  yearned  to  him, 
To  watch  apart,  in  loving  wise, 
Those  musings  dim.' 

Certainly  he  seems  unconscious 
enough,  and  careless  enough,  of  the 
watchfulness  of  those  thoughtful 
eyes.  But  so  it  is  often,  and  the 
story  goes  on  to  tell  us, 

*  How  currents  in  the  deep. 
With  branches  from  a  lemon  grove. 
Blue  bergs  will  sweep/ 

Much  like  currents  in  the  deep 
human  heart  that  bring  together 
continually  incongruous,  unassimi- 
lating  things;  perverse  currents, 
wasteful  waters,  that  carelessly  spill 
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the  precious  things  of  other  hearts 
which  were  timidly  embarked  upon 
the  treacherous  depths : 

A  And  suck  out  gold-dust  from  the  box, 
And  wash  It  down  in  weedy  whirls, 
And  split  the  wine-keg  on  the  rocks, 
And  lose  the  pearls. 

4  Ah !  why  to  that  which  needs  it  not, 

Methougbt,  should  costly  thiugs  be  given  ? 
How  much  is  wasted,  wrecked,  forgot, 
On  this  side  heaven.' 

But  fie  upon  my  idle  dreamings ! 
I  dare  say  the  child  is  only  tired 
or  lazy ;  and  would  pout  angrily  or 
frown  amusedly,  could  she  guess 
what  castles  in  the  air  I  have  been 
building  about  her!  This  castle,  if 
not  the  stone  one,  I  have  at  any 
rate  sketched,  and  given  to  paper. 
Tis  time  I  returned  to  my  sketches, 
And  my  reflections  on  their  speci- 
alities. 

And  I  go  on  to  a  painter  in  oils. 
When  I  used  to  exhibit  in  the 
Royal  Academy  (I  say  this,  I  own, 
with  a  little  pardonable,  pomposity) 
oils  were  my  element  1  had  never 
even  ventured  on  the  water.  But 
I  soon  found  that  oil  was  far  too 
exigent  of  time ;  and  I  have  nearly 
quite  laid  by  the  rows  of  soft 
tubes,  the  elastic  hoghairs,  the  se- 
ductive mc.  guelp.,  and  those  clear, 
firm  canvases  that,  after  a  few 
knocks  at  the  corners,  so  invite  a 
beginning  upon  them.  And  I  have 
taken  up  water-colours ;  neat  dark 
tin  boxes,  with  cells  of  moist  colours, 
and  well-filled  block.  Oils  have 
their  advantage ;  but,  for  sketching, 
I  think  water  must  bear  the  palm. 
How  often  will  this  member,  over 
whose  canvas  we  are  now  standing, 
have  to  come  back  to  the  castle,  if 
he  is  to  make  anything  of  his  paint- 
ing !  The  getting  it  dry,  and  scrap- 
ing it,  then  another  painting,  and 
so  on,  to  the  glaze ;  but  ten  to  one 
he  will  finish,  and  spoil,  his  work  at 
home.  Now  even  if  he  returns,  he 
cannot  have  just  the  atmosphere 
and  the  circumstances  of  this  day ; 
the  mist  of  green  will  have  become 
foliage;  there  will  be  a  different 
sky.  The  water-colourist  can  put 
down  at  once  what  there  is  here  at 
this  moment,  and  there's  an  end. 
Hence  that  freshness  and  reality 
which  we  may  notice  in  even  the 
inferior  paintings  of  a  water-colour 
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exhibition,  above  oil  pieces  of  more 
pretension.  In  water  colour  I  love 
the  delicacy  and  cleanness ;  tints,  as 
I  said,  just  laid  on  and  left  In  oils 
the  richness,  and  the  body.  But  I 
like  neither  the  thin  glazy  style  in 
oil,  which  loses  its  own  advantages 
without  gaining  the  delicacy  of 
water ;  nor  the  profuse  use  of  body 
colours  in  water  painting,  which 
sacrifices  the  clear  delicacy  of  this 
branch  of  the  art  for  a  dull  opaque 
caricature  of  oil. 

But  let  me  remember  that  I  am 
not  writing  now  for  art  students; 
though,  since  most  people  visit  the 
exhibitions,  some  art-talk  will  have 
an  interest  even  to  general  readers. 
Moreover,  I  must  just  indicate  some 
other  subjects  which  were  to  make 
up  the  studies  that  should  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  year's  end,  to  admiring 
or  silent  acquaintance.  So  we  sup- 
pose the  sun  sinking  lower  and 
lower  into  the  sea  beyond  the  castle 
walls ;  and  the  shade  and  light  all 
altered ;  and  all  but  the  very  eager 
art-followers  wearied  out ;  and,  after 
the  settling  in  solemn  conclave  of 
the  next  gathering  point,  the  wheels 
passing  off  the  noiseless  turf  into 
the  noisy  road;  the  pedestrians 
winding  through  the  cool  meadows 
and  over  stiles,  and  through  clover 
and  incipient  wheat,  by  shorter  cuts, 
home:  a  pleasant  day  over,  and 
some  work  done,  and  much  talking. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  day  to  me, 
at  any  rate ;  although,  according  to 
my  wont,  I  have  sat  a  good  deal 
alone.  Meditation  concerning  one's 
pursuits,  and  concerning  the  sharers 
in  them,  is  the  greatest  part  of  the 
enjoyment  I  like  to  be  a  little 
apart,  in  any  pleasant  gathering; 
not  aloof,  but  apart ;  and  to  muse 
and  philosophize,  ana*  watch,  and 
speculate.  Then  the  siesta  in  the 
open  air  is  always  a  pleasure, 
whether  in 

*  The  sweet  spring  days, 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumplingfem, 
And  bine-bells  trembling  by  the  forest  ways, 
And  scent  of  hay  new  mown/ 

or  in  the  long  and  lazy  summer 
hours, 

'  While  to  my  ear,  from  uplands  far  away, 
The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  Is  borne. 
With  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the  corn- 
All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer  day/ 
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Or  in  August,  when  a  hint  of  change 
is  just  making  the  summer  thought- 
ful, to  sit,  sometimes  to  recline, 

'  Screened  in  this  nook  o'er  the  high,  half-reaped 
field,' 

and  in  intervals  of  the  painting  to 
enjoy  the  heauty  close  at  hand :  to 
note, 

Through  the  thick  com  the  scarlet  poppies 

peep, 
And  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalks 

to  see 
Pale  pink  convolvulus  in  tendril*  creep; 
And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  perfumed 

showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  I  am  laid, 
And  bower  me  from  the  August  sun  with 

shade.' 

Or  even  later:  when  the  days  are 
short  for  sketching,  and  the  foliage 
thinning,  and  the  sky  a  colder  blue 
above  the  flushing  landscape,  to  try 
to  place  the  waning  scene  upon  the 
paper  that  refuses  no  season :  and  to 
sketch,  now, 

1  The  gleam-lighted  lake  ;• 

ox  to  touch  in 

♦The  hill  side, 
Thin-sprinkled  with  farm*, 
Where  the  high  woods  strip  sadly 
Their  yellowing  arms.' 

There  1  all  these  bits  I  got  from 
one  portfolio  —  a  portfolio  which, 
if  better  known,  would  be  oftener 
sought. 

But  I  must  just  go  back  to  our 
club,  and  note  down  certain  of  our 
expeditions,  besides  that,  which  de- 
tained us  so  long,  at  the  castle. 
Next  time  then,  we  assembled  about 
a  quaint  country  church.  There 
were  here,  too,  pleasant  greys  enough, 
and  upon  the  shingle  roof  much 
cadmium  lichen,  and  cool  silver 
half-crowns  of  lichen  all  over  the 
ancient  walls ;  there  was,  moreover, 
which  rather  puzzled  our  sketchers 
at  first,  a  pigeon-house-looking  white 
wooden  place  where  the  steeple 
should  have  risen.  But  this  looked 
rather  picturesque  on  paper  or  can- 
vas, however  unpromising  its  ap- 
pearance in  Nature  had  been.  The 
great  point  of  attraction  for  our 
party,  however,  had  been  three  huge- 
stemmed  mighty  yew-trees,  which 
stood,  and  had  for  hundreds  of  years 
stood,  in  that  churchyard :  giving  a 
grand  semi-transparent  shade  to  the 


ground,  and  a  picturesque  gloom 
to  the  grey  building.  A  beautiful 
little  vignette  this  made,  touched 
in  against  the  young  green  of  a  hop- 
garden, which  adjoined  the  sleeping- 
place  of  the  dead.  The  new  white 
crosses,  and  the  ancient  grey,  and 
the  sombre  yews,  with  their  sienna 
trunks,  and  the  girlish  green  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  young  and  sportive 
hops :  here,  you  will  perceive,  were 
materials  enough  for  many  a  choice 
sketch.  Would  they  had  had  more 
justice  done  them,  we  all  folk 

Again,  we  met  above  a  blue  sea- 
bay  ;  France  smouldering  in  the  dis- 
tance, like  a  faint  white  cloud;  a 
bold  gorse-hill  in  full  bloom  in  the 
foreground;  snowy  sails  distinct 
against,  yet  as  it  were  inciting  into, 
the  soft  hazy  sea;  white- winged 
sea-gulls  dipping  here  and  there, 
and  setting  knives  to  work  to  scratch 
them  upon  the  ultramarine;  dull 
smoke  of  steamers  on  the  horizon. 

Again,  it  was  a  white  gabled- 
cottage,  over  its  ankles  in  a  brook ; 
set  in  masses  of  trees,  heavy  and 
dark,  and  silent,  in  that  depth  of 
summer  foliage  which  just  goes 
before  the  change ;  into  which,  in- 
deed, the  warning  streak  has  stolen 
here  and  there.  I  need  not  say  that 
at  this  period  the  robins  began  to 
take  a  kindly  interest  in  our  work, 
and  I  felt  that,  even  if  I  could  have 
caught  that  breathless  hush  of  the 
landscape,  the  scene  was  robbed  of 
one  its  chief  charms  by  the  absence 
of  that  sweet,  cheery,  interpreting 
song. 

And  then  we  boldly  ventured 
upon  a  grand  autumn  clump  of 
trees.  Some  took  fright  altogether, 
and  would  not  try  them ;  some  took 
the  whole  scene,  some  a  single 
monarch.  In  one  case  alone  might 
we  unite  to  award  enthusiastic 
praise,  and  collectiDg  about  the 
board  of  one  successful,  yet  despair- 
ing workman,  to  exclaim  unani- 
mously, after  all  our  own  failures : 

'  Tls  done ;  and  see. 
Backed  by  the  sunset,  which  doth  glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening  sky, 
Bore  on  its  lonely  ridge,  the  tree  2  the  tree !' 

There  is  something  very  pleasant 
about  such  a  club  as  this  whose 
annals  I  have  unworthily  set  down. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  lonely  ram- 
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blings;  but,  after  all,  man  is  a 
gregarious  animal,  and  there  is 
greater  pleasure  in  meeting  together 
for  an  amusement  winch  is  also  an 
employment ;  not  a  harmful  pursuit 
or  a  mere  profitless  dawdle.  There 
is  a  freedom  in  it  all,  a  liberty,  an 
out-of-door  feeling ;  and  the  sunny 
side  of  character  comes  into  promi- 
nence; the  stiff  unbend,  and  the 
silent  talk,  and  the  shy  feel  at  their 
ease;  and  the  old  grow  younger. 
There  are  drawbacks,  no  doubt; 
besides  the  traditional  bull,  there  is 
the  terrific  possibility  of— -just  as 
yon  stood  back  to  look  at  your  oil 
sketch — seeing  it  tip  forward  in  a 
light  air,  and — but  let  us  draw  a 
veil  oyer  the  scene.  Of  course  it 
falls  on  its  face ;  and  oh,  the  bits  of 
grass  and  grit !  Or  yon  have  backed 
on  to  a  sedate  cow  that  lay  rumi- 
nating on  the  grass,  and  delighted 
your  friends  by  shooting  backwards 
and  over  the  amazed  animal.  Or  some 
dozen  of  girls  and  boys,  mothers  and 
babies,  collect  round  and  crowd  yon 
np,  and  much  disconcert  you,  being  of 
rather  a  diffident  turn.  They  don't 
understand  the  processes ;  and  they 
express  their  opinion  in  loud  whis- 


pers ;  also,  they  have  had  onions  for 
dinner. 

However,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  we  have  enjoyed  our  day.  The 
communion  of  mind  with  mind,  and 
the  meeting  of  lighter  thought  with 
thought,  in  a  pleasant  foil-play,  this 
was  of  itself  healthy.  And  the 
communion  with  Nature :  with  that 
which  is  always  calm  amid  our 
ceaseless  perturbations;  always  great 
among  our  pettinesses;  always  fresh 
among  our  wearinesses;  always 
new  while  we  grow  so  old :  is  not 
this  charming,  also  elevating  to  the 
mind  and  heart  ? 

«•«  O  dreary  life !"  we  cry, M  O  dreary  life !" 
Aud  still  the  generations  of  the  birds 
Sing  through  oar  sighing;  and  the  flocks  and 

herds 
Serenely  live  while  we  are  keeping  strife] 
With  Heaven's  true  purpose  In  us,  as  a  knife 
Against  which  we  may  struggle !    Ooean  girds 
Unslackened  the  dry  land— savannah-swards 
TJnweary  sweep— hills  watch,  unworn— and  rife 
Meek  leaves  drop  yearly  from  the  forest  trot*, 
To  show  above  the  unwnsted  stars  that  pass 
In  their  old  glory.    O  Thou  God  of  old. 
Grant  me  some  smaller  grace  than  comes  to 

these! 
But  so  much  patience,  as  a  blade  of  grass 
Grows  by  contented  through  the  beat  and 

cold!' 
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IF  there  ever  was  a  place  purely 
dependent  for  the  impression  it 
cieates  upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger 
on  the  external  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, that  place  is  assuredly 
Oxford.  Seen  in  the  glad  days  of 
summer,  when  the  sun  of  June 
illuminates  aged  buildings  with  the 
light  and  beauty  of  youth  the  visitor 
— heu  nimium  credvlusl — like  the 
youth  whom  Horace  apostrophizes 
in  the  Ode  to  Pyrrha,  is  sadly  apt 
to  carry  away  the  idea  that  the  old 
university  town  npon  the  Isis  will 
be  always  golden,  always  lovely. 
Slightly  to  mould  our  advice  npon  . 
that  contained  in  the  celebrated 
lyric  of  the  Bard  of  the  sounding 
Tiber,  let  such  an  one  wait  till  he 
may  repair  to  Oxford  npon  a  typical 
November  day,  when  the  fog— and 
an  Oxford  fog  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
a  London  fog — hangs  low  over  the 
spires  and  towers ;  when  a  drizzling 


rain  persists  in  steadily  falling, 
without  intermission,  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  Addison's  Walk, 
in  Magdalen  Gardens,  lies  ankle- 
deep  in  leaves  decaying  or  decayed ; 
then,  indeed,  will  he  deplore  the 
changed  gods  and  his  too  childlike 
faith. 

But  even  an  Oxford  October  or 
November  has  an  occasional  day  of 
a  very  different  order— days  *  when 
the  sun  is  cloudless  wholly/  and 
when  the  glorious  tracery  of  St. 
Mary's  or  Magdalen  Tower  stands 
out  in  exquisite  relief  against  a 
sky  whose  'utter  blue'  is  rendered 
deeper  still  by  the  touch  of  frost  in 
the  air ;  when  the  fact  that  the  year 
is  dying  is  forgotten  in  the  sense  of 
life  and  its  fulness  which  the  ani- 
mation of  the  spot,  the  genius  loci, 
inspires.  Upon  the  trees  some  foli- 
age will  yet  linger,  as  if  loth  to 
quit  the  scene  of  its  vernal  glories ; 
Y  2 
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and  the  creepers  which  twine  them- 
selves round  cloister-supporting  pil- 
lars and  black,  crumbling  walls, 
have  turned  to  a  deep,  rich  red.  At 
such  a  time  as  this  Oxford  is  the 
perfection  of  beauty— a  place  for 
every  one  who  can  to  see,  and  when 
seen  a  place  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Nor  for  these  reasons  alone.  It  is 
just  as  the  year  of  Nature  is  hinting 
quietly  at  its  approaching:  dissolu- 
tion that  the  year  of  the  University 
commences.  Exactly  inverting  the 
physical  order  of  things,  Oxford  be- 
gins to  awake  from  her  long  vaca- 
tion lethargy,  and  rises  like  a  giant 
refreshed  with  sleep  as  autumn 
fairly  sets  in.  In  a  word,  the  Octo- 
ber term  is  the  favourite  one  se- 
lected for  the  dtbut  of  the  budding 
undergraduate  upon  the  academical 
stage,  and  youth  waxes  green  just  as 
'  Nature  is  doing  brown.'  A  certain 
great  German  historian  of  Borne 
starts  the  question  why  the  lords  of 
the  earth  should  have  selected  for 
the  situation  of  their  capital  a  spot 
so  notoriously  unhealthy  as  that  on 
which  the  seven-hilled  city  is  built 
In  the  same  way  valetudinarians 
might  be  disposed  to  ask  why  it 
should  be  the  prescriptive  custom 
for  Alma  Mater's  younger  sons  to 
commence  their  residence  at  Oxford 
at  a  season  when  the  conditions  of 
the  climate  are  the  most  trying.  To 
which  interrogatory,  if  it  were  put 
to  a  well-known  and  not  a  little 
popular  university  medical  man, 
whose  residence  is  in  Beaumont 
Street,  the  answer  returned  would  be 
'  Fudge !  It  is  not  Oxford  which  is 
unhealthy;  it  is  the  kind  of  life 
which  some  of  the  silly  young 
gentlemen,  when  they  are  fresh  here, 
persist  in  leading1— an  observation 
the  truth  of  which  we  entirely  and 
unreservedly  endorse. 

As  a  rule,  everybody  is  '  up '  in 
the  October  term.  Tomkins,  to 
whom  it  was  kindly  hinted  by  the 
authorities  of  his  college  last  spring 
that  he  would  find  the  air  of  the 
country  highly  beneficial  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  has  made 
his  reappearance.  Smith,  who  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  most 
antiquated  undergraduate  in  the 
University— who,  it  is  currently  re- 


ported, has  tried  no  less  than  eight 
times  for  his  degree,  and  who  has 
during  the  last  twelve  months  been 
seeing  what  hard  coaching  and 
rustio  retirement  will  do— suddenly 
turns  up,  and  announces,  amidst 
laughter  inextinguishable,  his  des- 
perate and  final  design  of  '  flooring 
the  schools  this  time/  Man  pro- 
poses and  Providence  disposes. 
Alas!  when  the  schools  come  on 
the  obliging  clerk  of  that  establish- 
ment will  have  no  testamur  for  Mr. 
Smith  of  Brasenose.  For  two  or 
three  days  before  the  first  of  the 
term,  perhaps  even  for  a  week,  Ox- 
ford has  been  in  a  state  of  initiatory 
ferment.  Tradesmen  have  been 
busy  displaying  in  their  shop- win-* 
dows  a  tempting  assortment  of '  the 
latest  autumnal  novelties ' — trouser- 
patterns  of  astounding  dimensions, 
ties  of  extreme  loudness,  and  boat- 
ing-jackets of  all  the  colours,  and 
embroidered  with  all  the  strange 
devices  that  the  various  colleges 
patronize.  Walk  through  the 
quadrangles  of  Christ  Church  or  of 
Brasenose,  and  you  will  see  scouts 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  arranging  the 
rooms  of  their  young  masters,  en- 
gaged in  close  colloquy  with  trades- 
men who  are  anxious  to  secure  their 
influence  for  the  vast  troop  of  fresh- 
men which  a  few  days  more  will  see 
in  all  the  full-fledged  glory  of  the 
extremely  inelegant  undergraduate's 
gown. 

But  there  are  other  sights  than 
these  peculiar  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Michaelmas  Term.  Walk 
down  the  High  Street;  lounge 
quietly  before  the  steps  of  Si  Am- 
brose, and  you  will  notice  probably 
a  highly  characteristic  group.  That 
elderly  gentleman  is  the  father  of 
the  youngster  who  stands  close  be- 
side him,  and  he  is  occupied  with 
asking  questions  innumerable  of  the 
other  personage  who  makes  up  the 
trio— the  Rev.  Henry  Togatus,  senior 
tutor  and  dean  of  St.  Ambrose. 
A  second  look  at  the  son,  whose 
attitude  is  conspicuous,  who  gl&nces 
nervously  from  his  father  to  his 
future  college  superior,  will  be 
enough  to  tell  you  that  our  young 
friend  is  an  intending  freshman. 
Mr.  Blumley  j>ere  is  a  country  rector, 
who  has  just  brought  up  his  eldest 
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hopeful  to  matriculate.  When  will 
the  candidates  be  examined?  The 
Eev.  Henry  Togatus  replies  that  the 
hoar  fixed  is  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  and  assures  the  anxious 
parent  that  at  four  the  same  day  he 
shall  be  informed  whether  his  son 
has  or  has  not  satisfied  the  college 
authorities  as  to  his  fitness  to  be- 
come a  member  of  St.  Ambrose, 
pleasantly  adding  that  from  the  ac- 
count which  he  has  received  from 
the  head  master  of  the  school  which 
Blumley  fits  has  just  quitted,  he  has 
little  doubt  that  matters  will  termi- 
nate in  a  desirable  manner.  Young 
Blumley  attempts  a  bow,  hand- 
shaking ensues,  and  the  three  sepa- 
rate. 

Outside  the  door  of  St  Ambrose 
Hall  are  gathered  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  lads,  all  of  much  the  same 
age,  anxiously  awaiting  the  vision 
of  Mr.  Togatus,  who  is  to  give  them 
their  examination  papers.  Many  of 
them  are  public  schoolboys— we 
reserve  with  all  due  deference  the 
title  *  men'  till  they  have  appeared 
bsfore  the  vice-chancellor— and  con- 
sequently old  acquaintances.  They 
endeavour  to  assume  an  appearance 
of  careless  indifference ;  but  if  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts  could  be 
known  it  would  be  discovered  that 
there  were  few  who  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  ordeal  with  anything 
approximating  to  apathy,  and  that 
most  were  endeavouring  to  recollect 
what  is  the  rule  for  the  second 
aorist  imperative  of  some  of  those 
shockingly  irregular  verbs,  or  what 
is  the  exact  construction  of  the 
elaborate  figure  pertaining  to  the 
forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  Elements*  Sud- 
denly the  form  of  Mr.  Togatus  looms 
into  sight;  the  doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  writing  begins. 

•Paper,  paper,  everywhere. 

And  all  our  hearts  did  shrink ; 
Paper,  paper,  everywhere, 
Paper  and  pens  and  Ink/ 

Away  they  scribble  till  one;  in 
again  at  two;  da  capo  till  half-past 
three ;  and  precisely  at  five  minutes 
to  four  Blumley  junior  receives  the 
glad  tidings  to  convey  to  Blumley 
senior  that  his  requirements  are  all 
that  the  college  authorities  demand. 


In  an  hour  afterwards  the  telegraph 
will  have  flashed  the  joyful  message 
to  all  the  Blumley  family  as  they 
sit  in  the  rectory  drawing-room, 
and  theMiss  Blumleys  will  straight- 
way commence  to  talk  of  '  my 
brother  at  St.  Ambrose/  At  6*  30 
sharp,  father  and  son  dine  together 
at  the  Mitre.  A  bottle  of  port  is 
discussed,  a  world  of  good  advice 
is  given.  Young  Blumley  is  im- 
plored to  read,  not  to  run  into  debt, 
for  there  are  other  young  Blumleys 
who  will  require  a  university  educa- 
tion in  due  course,  and  to  conduct 
himself  with  propriety;  to  steer 
clear  of  fast  sets,  and  never  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  morning  chapel. 
Let  us  hope  that  when  Christmas 
comes  this  young  gentleman  will  be 
able  to  return  to  his  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates with  the  comfortable  convic- 
tion that  the  paternal  precepts  have- 
been  carried  out  into  practice;  and 
let  young  Blumley  be  very  sure  of 
this—  crede  experto — that  it  is  the 
first  term  which  will  determine  for 
good  or  for  evil  the  whole  character 
of  his  subsequent  career,  on  the 
very  sound  maxim  that  ce  n'eat  que 
U  premier  pas  qui  coute. 

Saturday  is  usually  fixed  as  the 
opening  day  of  term,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  it  is  expected  that  young 
Oxford  duly  presents  himself  in 
chapel.  We  will  have  a  glimpse  of 
each  day  and  of  the  scenes  which 
they  severally  present.  We  would 
strongly  recommend  any  young  gen- 
tleman who  commences  his  univer- 
sity career  in  the  month  of  October 
to  eschew  entering  Oxford  by  the- 
last  train  at  night,  that  is,  if  he  has 
a  wholesome  objection  to  undergo- 
ing an  infinite  amount  of  inconve- 
nience and  discomfort.  He  will  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  an  over- 
whelming crowd  of  arrivals ;  he  will 
search  for  his  luggage  amidst  a  per- 
fect chaos  of  hat-boxes,  portman- 
teaus, and  cases  of  books;  he  will 
clamour  fruitlessly  for  a  cab,  and 
will  generally  find  himself  in  the 
lurch.  This  by  the  way.  To  shift 
the  scene  from  the  station  itself  to 
inside  the  college  walls.  What  a 
contrast  is  presented  to  the  gloom 
and  desertion  of  a  week  since! 
Lights  shine  out  from  the  windows; 
and  from  within  merry  voices  are 
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heard.  About  this  period  the  various 
occupants  of  these  illuminated  cham- 
bers are  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  supper,  and  in  comparing  their 
different  experiences  of  the  long 
vacation.  'A  horrid  nuisance  coming 
up  here/  says  young  Jenkins,  'just 
as  the  pheasant-shooting  is  coming 
on,  and  the  governor's  coverts  are 
in  such  splendid  form.  However, 
I  ought  not  perhaps  to  complain, 
for  I  had  a  rattling  good  month  on 
the  Perthshire  moors,  and  have  had 
more  than  my  turn  at  the  par- 
tridges.' So  speaks  Jenkins,  in  a 
manner  scarcely  consistent  with  fact, 
for  our  friend's  father  is  a  rather 
impecunious  Welsh  parson,  holding 
a  poorly-endowed  living,  and  of 
whom  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
talk  as  possessing  elephant-jungles 
as  pheasant-coverts.  '  Well,  Fum- 
ble/ exclaims  another,  '  what  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself  for 
the  last  few  months?'  'Ah,  mon 
cher/  replies  Fumble,  who  assumes 
a  continental  and  anti-British  air, 
'Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know;'  the  real  truth 
being  that  Fumble,  after  much  per- 
suasion, induced  his  father  to  fur- 
nish him  with  funds  sufficient  to 
make  the  regular  Swiss  round. 
Such  instances  of  embellishment  of 
facts  as  these,  however,  ought  per- 
haps to  be  looked  upon  as  the  gene- 
rous extravagances  of  youth.  Any 
way  they  are  exceptional.  Listen 
again  and  you  shall  near  a  thousand 
and  one  stories  told  of  reading- 
parties  in  North  Wales,  by  the 
Scotch  lakes;  of  yachting -trips 
round  the  islands  of  Shetland  and 
Orkney,  which  we  will  venture  to 
remark  to  young  Oxford,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  are  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  most  enjoyable  way  of 
spending  six  weeks  or  a  couple  of 
months;  of  walking  tours,  salmon- 
fishing,  and  what  not  Altogether 
the  evening  on  which  college  chums 
meet  after  the  long  vacation,  making 
every  due  allowance  for  the  occas- 
sional fiction  which  the  youthful 
passion  for  effect  begets,  is  a  very 
enjoyable  time.  Probably  there 
never  was,  or  never  will  be,  an  un- 
dergraduate who  did  not  thoroughly 
appreciate  tho  luxury,  for  luxury  it 
is,  of  being  once  more  the  indepen- 


dent and  autocratic  tenant  of  his 
own  snug  rooms. 

The  chapel  at  St  Ambrose  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of 
Elizabethan  architecture.  At  a 
quarter  to  eight  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  term  the  bell  commences  to 
sound,  and  the  undergraduate, 
roused  from  his  slumbers  by  the 
vigorous  interruption  of  his  scout, 
takes  a  wild  leap  into  his  tub,  hur- 
ries on  his  clothes,  thrusts  himself 
violently  into  his  gown,  and  rushes 
through  the  drizzle  and  mist  of  an 
Oxford  October  morning  to  the 
chapel-door.  More  old  friends  are 
met,  more  topics  are  discussed 
during  the  few  intervening  minutes 
that  await  ere  the  service  is  com- 
menced. The  bell  tingles  more 
rapidly  as  the  '  dons '  in  single  file 
troop  in;  the  last  tintinnabulation 
is  sounded  and  the  doors  are  closed. 
Here  you  will  see  the  freshmen 
contingent  in  great  force.  Young 
Blumley  bears  in  mind  his  father's 
exhortation  and  is  duly  there,  in 
company  with  many  others  whose 
status  in  the  University  is  precisely 
the  same.  On  the  whole  the  service 
in  a  college  chapel  on  the  first 
morning  of  October  term  is  impres- 
sive. It  ushers  a  number  of  lads 
into  a  new  life— life  at  Oxford. 
What  will  they  do  with  it? 

There  is  probably  more  lounging 
done  at  Oxford  between  the  months 
of  October  and  December  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  Men 
who  boat  and  men  who  hunt  are 
actively  busy  enough;  but  men  who 
do  neither  are  apt  to  find  the  time 
hang  somewhat  heavily  on  their 
hands.  Snaffle  of  Morton,  who 
keeps  three  hunters,  regards  the 
Michaelmas  term  as  the  acme  of 
academical  felicity.  Now  as  Snaffle 
is  a  youth  of  property  in  the 
present  and  expectations  of  still 
more  in  tho  future,  why  should  he 
not?  Nature  has  endowed  him  with 
no  great  intellectual  gifts,  but  sho 
has  given  him  a  kindly  disposition 
and  a  good  seat  on  horseback.  The 
former  he  finds  gratified  by  his  post- 
hunting  dinners  at  the  Mitre ;  the 
latter  by  a  good  gallop  with  the 
South  Berkshire  hounds.  There  is 
no  finer  specimen  of  muscular  youth 
than  the  young  Oxonian,  who  hunts 
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'because  lie  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  sport,  and  who  has  the  means  to 
follow  out  his  wishes.  Moreover, 
Snaffle  is,  what  only  very  few  young 
Oxford  men  are,  a  capital  rider,  and 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  very 
different  from  Wiggins,  who  hunts, 
because  he  has  an  idea  that  in  so 
doing  he  achieves  the  correct  thing. 
The  greatest  hour  of  Wiggins' 
triumph  is  not  when  he  finds  that 
the  hounds  have  a  good  scent,  and 
that  the  fox  has  taken  a  fine  open 
lino  of  country,  but  when,  on  arriving 
at  Bagley  Wood,  he  discovers  that 
there  is  no  fox  to  be  got — that 
covert  after  covert  is  fruitlessly 
drawn;  and  when  somewhat  prema- 
turely returning  home,  he  displays 
his  pink  to  his  admiring  comrades 
as  he  slowly  walks  up  the  High 
Street,  and  professes  to  a  select 
circle  of  friends,  grouped  upon  the 
steps  of  his  college,  his  extreme 
disappointment  at  the  mortification 
of  a  blank  day.  Snaffle  is  a  proper 
and  pleasing  phenomenon  enough  of 
the  October  term,  bat  we  would 
sooner  have  as  few  of  the  Wiggins 
type  as  possible. 

Let  us  return  to  the  freshman, 
who,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  this  period  of  the 
academical  year.  As  he  sits  solus  at 
breakfast  in  Ins  rooms,  or  possibly 
in  the  company  of  some  newly-made 
friend  of  his  own  standing,  or  per- 
haps some  old  school  chum,  his 
door  reverberates  with  knock  after 
knock.  He  may  listen  to  much  the 
same  sound  a  year  hence,  but  they 
will  inspire  different  feelings  then 
and  be  attended  with  very  different 
results.  Enter  a  tradesman's  touter. 
Then  ensues  the  obsequious  bow 
followed  by  the  production  of  a 
card.  Can  he  (the  touter)  serve 
Mr.  Blank  with  anything  to-day? 
Mr.  Blank,  perhaps  bearing  in 
mind  the  paternal  exhortation, 
sternly  replies  in  the  negative.  Ah  1 
that  is  a  pity,  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Blank  will  kindly  bear '  us '  in  mind 
whenever  he  wants  clothes,  tobacco, 
cigars,  ironmongery,  or  wines,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  afternoon  our 
friend  Blank,  in  default  of  anything 
better  to  do,  strolls  up  the  High 
Street  On  all  sides,  shops  dealing 
in  every  conceivable  species  of  goods 


make  their  tempting  show.  It 
occurs  to  Blank,  that  after  all  he 
does  require  a  coat,  or  a  pound  of 
cigars,  or  a  dozen  or  so  of  wine  in 
addition  to  the  home-sent  supply.  It 
is  a  delicious  feeling  that  of  walking 
into  any  storehouse  of  goods  you 
like,  ordering  whatever  you  please, 
and  commanding  the  shopman  to 
despatch  them  to  your  rooms. 
*  What  name,  sir?'  inquires  that  in- 
sinuating individual.  This  little 
ceremony  is  easily  complied  with: 
and  when  our  freshman  returns  to 
dinner  at  six  he  will  find  his  chamber 
stored  with  the  commodities  in  the 
acquisition  of  which  the  afternoon's 
stroll  has  terminated.  The  thought 
may  possibly  come  across  him,  as  he 
gazes  at  his  newly-acquired  property, 
that  the  time  when  payment  will  be 
desiderated  may  some  time  or  other 
come.  But  what  of  that  argues 
Blank :  I  am  in  my  first  term  now, 
and '  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof/ 

This,  briefly  stated,  is  the  exact 
programme  of  the  Oxford  credit 
system.  'Jones,  Brown,  or  Bobin- 
son,  upon  commencing  academical 
life,  discovers  that  within  reasonable 
limits,  provided  he  is  a  member  of  a 
good  college,  is  a  young  fellow  of 
decent  address,  and  manages  to 
appear  in  company  which  tradesmen 
respect,  he  may  gratify  his  every 
wish.  Of  course  the  period  of 
reckoning  will  arrive ;  ana  even  the 
Oxford  shopman  will  not  suffer  him- 
self always  to  be  fed  upon  hopes, 
and  staved  off  with  promises  and 
new  orders.  But  providence  is  not 
the  characteristic  of  youth.  Before 
knowing  it  almost,  the  undergradu- 
ate may  sow  for  himself  a  crop  of 
debts  which  will  embarrass  him  for 
years.  Now,  whose  fault  is  this? 
The  subject  has  received  some  pain- 
ful illustrations  lately,  made  known 
to  the  world  through  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  and  is  deserving 
of  some  attention.  In  this  case,  as 
in  that  of  most  systems  which  are 
radically  wrong,  there  must  be  some 
one  to  blame.  Say  a  number  of 
those  wiseacres  who  are  always 
ready  to  favour  the  public  with  their 
scheme  of  reform  for  this  and  every 
other  evil,  let  the  college  tutors  be 
held  responsible  for    the  extrava- 
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gance  of  undergraduates.  If  this 
were  really  done,  it  is  in  the  first 
place  impossible  that  the  end  desired 
would  be  really  gained ;  in  spite 
of  any  precautions  of  this  kind, 
loopholes  for  inordinate  expenditure 
would  still  be  found.  In  the  second 
place,  the  step  could  not  be  taken 
without  coercing  to  an  extent  that  is 
highly  undesirable  the  free  action 
of  the  undergraduate,  and  without 
limiting  his  own  responsibility 
exactly  in  proportion  as  that  of  his 
college  guardian  would  be  increased. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  an 
Oxford  education  is,  or  should  be, 
that  it  enables  a  lad  to  enter  life 
with  a  certain  fund  of  experience 
already  acquired.  The  world  of  the 
Universities  is,  after  all,  merely  a 
miniature  edition  of  the  great  world 
outside;  and  young  men  are  sent 
to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge  at  an 
age  when  it  is  of  vital  necessity  that 
they  should  begin,  at  any  rate,  to 
learn  how  to  take  careof  themsel  ves — 
that  they  should,  as  it  were,  rehearse 
the  great  lesson  of  life.  The  true 
remedy  for  the  evil  of  the  Oxford 
credit  system  is  to  be  found  not  in 
increasing  the  responsibility  of  the 
college  tutors,  and  diminishing 
that  of  the  undergraduates,  but  in 
shifting  it  entirely  upon  the  trades- 
men themselves.  A  man  of  moderate 
means  in  after  life  can  only  gain 
credit  to  that  extent  which  his  in- 
come warrants.  In  the  same  way 
let  Oxford  tradesmen  clearly  un- 
derstand that  it  rests  upon  them 
to  discover  a  lad's  prospects,  and 
that  having  done  this,  tbey  must 
trust  their  customers  accordingly, 
and  little  more  will  be  heard  of  the 
oft-repeated  theme  of  University 
extravagance. 

Perhaps  it  is  by  the  banks  of  the 
Iris  that  this  freshness  and  fulness 
of  Oxford  life  in  the  October  term 
are  most  completely  seen.  It  is  a 
busy  time  with  captains  of  college 
boat  clubs ;  it  isn't  too  busy  with 
that  portion  of  young  Oxford  which 
prefers  handling  a  gun  to  feathering 
a  scull.  Pigeon  shooting  is  never 
likely  to  become  very  catholic  as  a 
University  amusement,  bat  never- 
theless the  London  Gun  Club  has 
its  imitation  in  Oxford,  Let  the 
afternoon  be  fine  and  bright,  and  you 


may  stroll  down  by  the  river-side  as 
far  as  you  may,  and  come  across 
different  specimens  of  academical 
existence  in  infinite  varieties.  Your 
boating  man  is  discernible  at  a 
glance ;  he  has  been  handled  suffi- 
ciently often  and  with  sufficient  effect 
in  the  pages  of  *  London  Society  :* 
we  will  dismiss  him  now.  Hi* 
rough  pea  jacket,  his  ample  flannels 
and  his  oft-folded  comforter  are- 
known  well  The  hour  is  three,  and 
the  day  is  perfection.  It  seems  as 
if  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  agreed  to 
display  themselves  on  the  fair 
pastures  of  the  Berkshire  side.  You 
may  see  the  college  don  largely 
represented— from  old  Snuffle,  who- 
looks  upon  the  pastimes  of  the  young 
Oxford  with  a  kind  of  cynical  con- 
tempt, down  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  most 
popular  of  tutors,  most  athletic  of 
college  deans.  There,  too,  is  every 
conceivable  species  of  the  under- 
graduate—fast  and  slow,  studious- 
and  non-studious,  aquatic  and  non- 
aquatic.  Costumes  of  every  de- 
scription are  to  be  met  with,  from  the 
rough  shaggy  terrier  monkey-jacket 
worn  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Verdant 
Green,  to  the  last  elaborate  coat 
which  Messrs.  Foster  and  Co.  have 
been  able  to  turn  out  for  the  young- 
Oxford  exquisite.  Suddenly  you 
hear  a  sharp  '  Crack,  crack  f  you 
look  to  the  left  and  you  discover  a. 
number  of  young  gentlemen  engaged 
in  waging  war  against  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  in  the  shape  of  pigeons. 
The  amusement  is  considered  correct 
and  distinguS ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  thing  to  do.  Bound 
the  marksmen  are  gathered  together 
groups  of  singularly  villanoua-look- 
ing  men,  accompanied  by  the- 
'dawgs'  of  the  period.  Bound 
about,  scattered  at  intervals,  ragged 
urchins  are  discerned,  on  the  look* 
out  for  those  of  the  birds  which  may 
escape  with  a  wound,  as,  in  truth, 
a  good  many  manage  to  do,  whiles 
possibly  a  majority  run  the  gauntlet 
without  experiencing  injurious  ef- 
fects of  any  kind  whatever. 

But  if  the  Michaelmas  term  is. 
emphatically  the  month  of  freshmen, 
and  its  general  characteristics  are* 
suchasthey  have  here  been  described, 
it  possesses  certain  other  features- 
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without  an  allusion  to  which  any 
portrayal  of  its  peculiarities  would 
be  sadly  inadequate.  Just  as  the 
old  Roman  conquerors  used  to  drive 
their  triumphant  cars  with  a  kind 
of  tiger  perched  behind,  in  the  shape 
of  a  captive  in  chains,  less  to  enhance 
the  impression  of  their  own  magni- 
ficence than  to  serve  as  a  seasonable 
memento  of  the  possible  reverses  of 
fortune,  so  before  the  eyes  of  the 
thoughtless  throng  there  ever  looms 
in  sight  amid  the  run  and  frivolity  of 
the  October  term,  amid  its  pleasant 
social  gatherings,  round  the  nightly 
fire,  the  dispiriting  vision  of  the 
grim  phantom  of  the  '  schools.'  It 
is  the  skeleton  which  sits  at  all 
their  feasts— the  sword  which  is  ever 


suspended  above  the  head  of  Damo- 
cles. The  budding  freshman  as  he 
commences  to  enter  into  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  place,  looks  forward  with 
a  tremulous  shiver  to  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  term,  when  smalls, 
must  be  faced.  Johnson,  who  is 
some  six  months  his  senior,  has  his 
own  special  interest  in  moderations; 
and  as  for  Smith,  patriarch  of  under- 
graduates, his  trying  ordeal  has  been 
already  hinted  at  But  the  merer 
fact  of  such  a  denouement  in  store 
does  but  serve  to  add  further  justifi- 
cation to  our  observation  that  Oxford* 
if  it  is  wished  to  witness  it  in  the 
vigorous  strength  of  its  young  aca- 
demical year,  should  be  seen  as  it  is. 
in  the  October  term. 


EYERY-DAY   ADVENTURES. 

No.  II.— flt  «argaU. 

By  Andrew  Halliday. 


BEWARE  of  the  person  who  bates 
Margate.  Rely  upon  it  that 
person  is  a  snob— -one  who  apes 
gentility,  one  who  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  great  mass  of  humanity. 

Ask  him  why  he  hates  Margate, 
and  he  will  answer,  '  Because  it  is 
such  a  vulgar  cockney  place.'  Well, 
certainly,  Margate  is  vulgar  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
its  frequenters  come  chiefly  from 
Cockaigne;  but  if  there  is  not  much 
refinement  at  Margate,  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  frank  heartiness,  which, 
though  vulgarly  expressed,  is  very 
refreshing  to  witness. 

As  a  rule  the  visitor  to  Margate 
does  not  pretend  to  be  better  than 
he  is.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
shop  in  London— it  may  be  in  White- 
chapel  ;  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
homely  missus,  nor  of  his  swarm  of 
children.  He  does  not  care  who 
knows  it — he  is  plain  John  Smith, 
boot  and  shoemaker  of  the  Mile  End 
Road  (repairs  neatly  executed), 
and  he  is  there  for  a  little  re- 
creation and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  and  that  of  his  family.  If  he 
meets  a  neighbour  from  the  Mile 
End  Road  he  is  heartily  glad  to  see 
him,  and  the  idea  of  cutting  any  one, 


or  being  cut,  never  enters  his  honest 
head.  If  he  can  afford  it  he  takes 
lodgings  on  the  Fort  or  in  the  Royal 
Orescent;  but  the  swell  location 
does  not  make  him  at  all  proud. 
He  carries  with  him  the  habits  that 
are  natural  to  him :  sits  down  totes 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  smokes  a  long 
pipe  in  the  balcony.  He  murders- 
the  Queen's  English,  but  he  is  a  loyal 
subject;  he  calls  his  wife  'the 
missus,*  but  he  is  a  good  husband; 
he  refers  to  his  children  as  'the- 
kids/  but  he  is  an  affectionate 
father;  he  drops  his  h's,  but  his 
'  'eart '  is  a  heart  for  all  thai 

I  have  far  more  toleration  for  vul- 
garity than  for  that  hateful  thing 
gentility.  Vulgarity  may  drop  its* 
h's,  take  tea  in  its  shirt-sleeves,  and 
smoke  long  pipes  in  a  balcony,  but 
it  pretends  to  nothing,  conceals 
nothing,  and  when  it  grasps  you  by 
the  hand  and  says  it  is  glad  to  see 
you  it  means  it  Whereas  gentility,, 
as  a  rule,  is  continually  torturing 
itself  to  keep  up  appearances.  You 
will  see  the  sort  of  gentility  I  mean 
if  you  step  over  to  Ramsgate.  There- 
it  walks  about,  stiff  and  starched, 
never  for  a  moment  unbending  to  a 
ride  on  a  donkey,  or  a  dance  in  the 
public  rooms.    It  is  miserably  poor; 
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but  it  dines  at  seven  o'clock  on  a 
scrag  of  mutton,  prefaced  by  a  sar- 
dine by  way  of  fish.  It  will  have 
table  napkins,  plated  forks,  and 
finger-glasses,  but  not  enough  to 
eat.  If  you  call  upon  it,  it  will 
have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  a  cold 
shake  of  the  hand  and  some  genteel 
talk.  It  is  too  genteel  to  send  to  the 
public  for  some  refreshment  to  give 
you.  It  cannot  afford  wine,  and  it 
is  above  beer.  How  different  from 
hearty  vulgarity  at  Margate,  who, 
without  asking  you,  tuds  off  to  Love 
Lane  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  him- 
self, in  his  own  jug,  fetches  you  a 
pot  of  Cobb's  treble  X! 

There  is  something  in  the  very 
aspect  of  Margate,  as  it  dawns  upon 
the  view  of  the  approaching  visitor, 
suggestive  of  this  comfortable  home- 
liness and  freedom  from  restraint 
How  often  have  I  heard  vulgar  peo- 
ple on  board  the  boat  exclaim  as  St. 
Peter's  church  and  the  three  wind- 
mills hove  in  sight,  '  Dear  old  Mar- 
gate !'  For  myself  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  love  Margate ;  not  the 
native  people  there,  nor  the  free- 
and-easy  enjoyments  which  the  place 
affords,  but  the  grey  old  town  itself, 
for  ever  pleasantly  associated  with 
the  fort,  and  the  parade,  and  the  as- 
sembly room  in  Cecil  Square  (which 
was  once  genteel),  and  above  all  the 
jetty.  There  is  but  one  jetty,  and 
Margate  possesses  it  My  heart 
warms  to  that  jetty,  when  I  first 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it  running  forth 
into  'the  sea,  knee  deep  among  the 
waves,  to  give  me  welcome.  I  can 
remember  when  it  was  a  humble 
thing  of  wooden  laths,  which  the  sea 
covered  when  the  tide  was  up,  when 
visitors  made  their  way  across  its 
slimy  steps,  as  upon  stepping-stones, 
affording  much  amusement  to  the 
vulgar  boys  on  shore,  as  they  slipped 
and  flopped  among  the  water  which 
flowed  over  it.  That  remembrance 
leads  me  to  compare  the  Margate  of 
that  day  with  the  Margate  of  this. 

Every  one  who  loves  to  go  to 
Margate  loves  to  make  the  journey 
by  '  the  boat.'  You  don't  mind  re- 
turning by  rail,  or  running  up  and 
down  by  rail,  once  you  have  been 
there ;  but  when  you  pay  your  first 
autumnal  visit  you  prefer  the  boat 
It  is  pleasant  to  renew  acquaintance 


with  the  stages  of  the  delightful  old 
journey.  To  look  out  for  them  as 
you  glide  along,  to  tell  them  off  as 
you  pass  them  by — Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Sheerness,  the  Buoy  at 
the  Nore— what  an  old  Buoy  he  is 
getting—  Reculvers,  with  its  double 
tower,  and  then  dear  old  Margate ! 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on 
going  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  London  Bridge  was  that  there 
were  more  aft  passengers  than  in 
former  years,  and  that  the  female 
portion  of  them  exhibited  more  ele- 
gance and  taste  in  dress.  They  were 
the  same  sort  of  people,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  better  off,  or  at  least 
to  be  better  dressed.  A  symptom 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  was 
presented  by  the  aft-cabin  table 
when  it  was  laid  for  dinner.  Ele- 
gance and  luxury  had  crept  in. 
When  I  first  voyaged  by  this  very 
boat  to  Margate,  the  forks  had  three 
prongs  of  steel,  now  they  have  four 
of  silver,  or  something  like  it  In 
those  days  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
table  was  some  substantial  joint,  now 
the  field  of  the  cloth  of  damask  glows 
with  flowers  and  sparkles  with 
crystal  goblets.  Then  a  single  beer 
tumbler  was  sufficient,  now  each 
cover  is  flanked  by  three  thin  wine 
glasses,  a  pink  one  for  hock,  a  green 
one  for  claret,  and  a  crystal  cup  on 
a  scientific  stem  for  champagne.  At 
the  sight  of  all  this  I  begin  to 
tremble  for  Margate.  Is  she— femi- 
nine gender,  I  think— growngenteel? 

When  dinner  began  my  mind  was 
at  once  relieved.  The  voyager  called 
for  'ock  and  sham,  and  was  not  par- 
ticular which  glass  he  used.  He 
drank  his  wine  as  he  used  to  drink 
his  bottled  beer,  jollily.  If  there 
had  been  no  wine  he  would  have 
been  content  with  beer.  He  would 
not  have  pretended  that  he  never 
drank  beer.  No,  he  has  not  grown 
genteel,  he  is  only  better  off. 

I  cannot  help  pausing  here  to  re- 
mark upon  the  many  evidences 
which  we  see  around  us  of  people 
generally  being  better  off  than  they 
were  ten  yearsago.  We  see  them  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  butchers' 
meat  by  the  lower  class,  and  in  the 
growing  familiarity  of  the  middle 
class  with  luxuries.  In  lodging- 
houses,  and  in  the  parlours  behind 
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shops,  wine  has  taken  the  place  of 
beer  at  the  dinner-table. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  taste  for 
claret  is  spreading  among  the  peo- 
ple. At  many  common  public- 
houses  claret  is  sold  by  the  tumbler. 
I  am  told  that  during  the  extreme 
beat  of  the  summer  claret  and  iced 
water  was  a  favourite  drink  of  the 
cabmen.  There's  luxury  for  you! 
Praise  be  to  Mr.  Gladstone ! 

At  the  tables  of  the  rich  it  has  be- 
come the  custom  to  serve  as  many 
varieties  of  wine  as  there  are  varieties 
of  food.  The  same  custom  prevails 
at  public  dinners,  and  hence  it  is 
that  public  dinners  have  become  so 
noisy  and  disorderly.  The  unac- 
customed get  tipsy  before  the  dinner 
is  half  over.  We  sadly  want  reform 
in  this  matter.  The  quantity  of 
dinner  wine  must  be  reduced..  It  is 
lavished  beyond  all  reason  and  all 
requirement,  merely,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  to  swell  the  tavern-keeper's 
bill.  No  wise  man  will  get  up  to 
speak  at  a  public  dinner  after  the 
third  or  fourth  toast.  He  is  sure  to 
be  insulted  either  by  deliberate  in- 
terruptions or  by  noisy  indifference. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  arrived 
at  Margate.  What  a  crowd  on  the 
jetty !  Surely  all  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cockaigne  are  here.  It 
is  the  husbands'  boat— Saturday 
evening— wives  and  daughters  ra- 
venous for  food  and  affection. 
Literally  this  is  what  I  overheard. 
Palo  girl  in  blue  gored  skirt  and 
little  sailor's  hat,  tilted  up  behind 
by  her  chignon,  loquitor : — 

'  Oh !  papa,  I'm  so  glad  you  are 
come,  for  we've  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  three  days.' 

She  spoke  for  her  mamma  and 
her  sister.  I  am  sure  papa,  who  was 
a  remarkably  good-natured  looking 
paterfamilias,  had  not  kept  them 
short  of  money.  I  felt  assured  that 
he  had  left  them  their  full  allowance 
for  the  week ;  but  they  had  been '  too 
free/  as  the  Margate  phrase  goes. 
They  had  indulged  overmuch  in 
donkeys  and  basket  chaises;  in 
visits  to  the  Hall  by  the  Sea  and  the 
Assembly  Booms ;  in  excursions  to 
Ramsgate,  Kingsgate,  Broadstairs, 
Pegwell  Bay,  Minster,  and  Sand- 
wich, not  to  say  Deal,  Dover,  and 
Canterbury.    I  don't  believe  for  a 


moment  it  was  literally  true  that 
they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two 
days,  but  that  it  was  merely  hyper- 
bole for  two  days  of  short  commons. 
I  cannot  affect  Lord  Byron's  horror 
of  a  young  lady  eating;  but  it  is 
painful  to  think  of  a  young  lady 
with  fashionable  clothes  on  her  back 
going  without  necessary  food.  I'd 
rather  see  her  gnawing  a  bone. 

It  is,  I  confess,  a  sordid  sight, 
when  the  'husband's  boat  comes  in, 
to  see  wives  and  daughters  turning 
Paterfamilias's  pockets  inside  out  the 
moment  he  steps  on  shore.  I  re- 
member a  very  little  pater  who  be- 
longed to  a  very  big  mater  and 
three  tall  filiee,  who,  as  he  walked 
along  the  jetty,  with  a  carpet-bag  in 
one  hand  and  a  bundle  of  umbrellas 
and  sticks  in  the  other,  was  sug- 
gestive of  a  goose  being  plucked. 
Mother  and  daughters  took  advan- 
tage of  the  paternal  hands  being  oc- 
cupied to  dive  their  hands  into  all 
his  pockets  one  after  the  other. 
Once  I  detected  the  tallest  daughter 
smothering  her  absurd  little  father 
with  kisses,  while  the  other  one, 
assisted  by  her  mother,  deprived 
him  of  his  loose  cash.  And  the 
fond  little  goose  seemed  to  like 
it. 

.  It  is  evident,  from  the  great  crowd 
on  the  jetty,  that  Margate  is  very 
full.  I  am  told  that  lodgings  are  at 
a  premium.  I  find  it  so.  Mrs. 
Foat,  Mrs.  Paramor  (old  county 
name,  I  am  told),  Mrs.  Phil  pott,  and 
the  other  native  landladies  all  open- 
ing their  mouths  very  wide  and 
talking  of  outrageous  sums  in  gui- 
neas. I  try  to  moderate  the  rigour 
of  Mrs.  Foat's  demand  by  pleading 
that  I  will  give  no  trouble.  To 
which  Mrs.  F replies,  not  im- 
pudently, but  seriously  and  in  good 
faith,  '  1  don't  mind  trouble,  but  I 
must  have  the  money.' 

A  fly-driver  said  something  of  the 
same  kind  when  I  remonstrated 
with  him  for  '  cheeking '  two  ladies 
who  declined  to  hire  his  vehicle. 

'  That  is  not  the  way  to  get  cus- 
tomers/ said  I,  reprovingly. 

'Customers   be    /   said  the 

savage ;  '  I  don't  want  no  customers ; 
I  want  their  money.' 

Landladies,  fly-drivers,  and  trades- 
people were  all  very  independent 
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when  I  arrived.  '  Take  it  or  leave 
it '  was  the  motto  all  oyer  the  town, 
except  in  the  dry  goods  shops, 
where,  the  articles  exposed  for  sale 
not  being  necessities,  politeness  was 
at  all  times  overpowering.  Dry 
Goods  was  willing  to  ( send  home ' 
as  little  as  sixpennyworth ;  but 
Messieurs  Batcher,  Fishmonger,  and 
Poulterer  would  only *  deliver '  when 
it  suited  them.  If  you  looked  twice 
at  a  sole  or  a  fowl  they  deliberately 
took  the  goods  up  from  under  your 
eyes  and  tossed  them  aside,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'I  can't  take  up  my  time 
with  you.' 

I  heard  a  lady  timidly  suggest 
that  some  fowls  were  dear. 

'  Dear !'  said  the  polite  poulterer ; 
'  it's  you  that's  got  no  money/ 

But  a  great  change  came  over  the 
spirits  of  Madame  Lodginghouse- 
keeper  and  Messieurs  Butcher,  Fish- 
monger, Poulterer,  and  Fly-driver 
when  the  wind  veered  round  to  the 
sou'-west  and  blew  up  rain.  Every 
boat  went  up  crowded  with  shudder- 
ing visitors,  flying  to  the  comforts  of 
home.  The  two  stations  were  besieged 
at  every  train  time.  '  Lets '  are  hung 
out  all  over  the  town,  like  flags  of 
distress;  flymen  are  importuning 
you ;  Mr.  Fishmonger  will  send  you 
home  a  three-halfpenny  bloater; 
Mr.  Poulterer  will  take  half-a-crown, 
and  thank  you,  for  the  'capon  which 
he  asked  you  four  shillings  for  yes- 
terday, and  said, '  If  you  didn't  like 
it  you  might  lump  it.'  While  the 
rain  lasts  Margate  is  civil;  when 
the  weather  clears  up,  and  boat  and 
rail  pour  more  visitors  into  the 
town,  it  once  more  puts  on  its  cap  of 
impudence.  That  cap  is  by  no 
means  a  fool's  cap. 

I  cannot,  however,  be  very  indig- 
nant with  these  bold  brigands.  They 
tell  you  very  candidly  that  if  they 
do  not  rob  industriously  while  the 
season  lasts  they  must  starve  in  the 
winter. 

I  can  see  at  a  glance  that  Margate 
has  been  making  great  progress,  and 
has  gone  up  rapidly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  holiday-making  public 
I  remember  a  time — not  many  years 
ago—  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
glory  had  departed  from  Margate  for 
ever.  The  fortunes  of  Margate,  how- 
ever, took  a  turn,  and  the  present 


season  is  the  most  brilliant  that  the 
old  town  has  ever  seen. 

I  ascribe  this  to  the  increased  and 
increasing  attractions  of  the  place, 
to  the  greater  variety  of  amusements 
and  entertainments  which  it  affords. 
The  influence  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond  is  discernible  all  over  the 
town.  Stimulated  by  the  bright  and 
lively  example  of  the  Hall  by  the 
Sea,  the  old  Assembly  Rooms  in 
Cecil  Square  have  put  on  quite  a 
new  appearance.  The  rooms  them- 
selves and  the  approaches,  once  so 
dingy  and  depressing  in  aspect,  have 
been  cleaned,  painted,  and  deco- 
rated. The  large  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  used  to  be  a 
gloomy  smoking  den,  has  been 
turned  into  a  public  bar,  opening 
upon  the  colonnade,  where  visitors 
sit  under  shelter  and  take  'refresh- 
ment at  marble  tables— the  bar  sug- 
gestive of  New  York,  the  marble 
tables  and  seats  outside  suggestive 
of  Paris.  At  the  side  there  is  a 
restaurant  where  excellent  dinners 
are  served,  and  served  elegantly. 
There  was  nothing  of  this  kind  £n 
Margate  previous  to  the  advent  of 
Spiers  and  Pond,  with  their  marble 
and  coloured  glass  and  flowers,  so 
grateful  to  the  eye  and  so  inviting 
to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  ele- 
gance. Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond 
were,  I  believe,  the  first  to  render 
public  bars  attractive  by  a  display 
of  tastefully- arranged  glass  of  va- 
rious colours  interspersed  with  vases 
of  flowers.  They  were  the  first,  too, 
to  recognize  the  agreeable  effect  of 
ladylike  girls  behind  the  bar  in 
place  of  the  sloppy,  horny-handed 
counter  scrubber  and  the  rough, 
sulky  barman  in  his  shirtrsleeves. 
It  relishes  your  glass  of  wine  or 
tankard  of  beer  vastly  to  have  it 
presented  to  you  daintily  by  a  tidy, 
nicely-dressed  girl,  with  clean,  white 
hands  and  pleasant  manners.    The 

S  laces  of  public  entertainment  in 
[argate  now  abound  with  these 
agreeable  attractions  —  coloured 
glass,  flowers,  and  neat  -  handed 
Phillises  everywhere. 

Competition  within  reasonable 
limits  is  always  wholesome.  When 
the  Assembly  Rooms  stood  alone  in 
offering  the  delights  of  music  and 
dancing  to  the  visitors,  they  were 
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bat  poorly  patronized;  bat  now 
that  rivalry  has  been  established,  it 
is  found  that  where  formerly  there 
was  not  room  for  one  there  is  ample 
room  for  two.  Daring  my  stay  the 
Hall  by  the  Sea  and  the  Assembly 
Booms  were  both  crowded  almost 
every  evening.  The  entertainments 
at  both  were  of  a  high  ordor,  and 
the  after  dancing  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  propriety  and  de- 
corum. A  controversy  was  raging 
between  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Vil- 
liers  on  the  one  hand  and  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond,  represented  by 
Mr.  Hingston,  on  the  other,  as  to 
which  place  of  entertainment,  the 
Assembly  Booms  or  the  Hall  by  the 
Sea,  was  the  more  genteel.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  decide,  I  would 
say  that  they  both  offer  as  much 
gentility  as  can  possibly  be  secured 
at  any  place  where  the  price  of 
admission  is  only  a  shilling.  I  ob- 
served no  impropriety  at  either 
place,  nor  any  symptom  of  anything 
that  needs  deter  Materfamilias  from 
visiting  the  entertainments  in  com- 
pany with  her  daughters.  When  I 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mar- 
gate, the  only  rivals  to  the  Assembly 
Booms  were  certain  bazaars  in  the 
High  Street,  where  raffles  for  all 
kinds  of  rubbishing  prizes  were 
carried  on  to  the  discordant  jangling 
of  pianos.  These  places  have  long 
been  swept  away,  and  gambling  for 
tea-trays  and  chimney-ornaments  is 
no  longer  a  feature  of  the  holiday 
life  of  Margate. 

Another  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  Margate  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  theatre,  once  so  remote, 
unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,  was 
this  year  visited  by  some  of  the 
London  theatrical  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  —  Mr.  Benjamin  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  Miss 
Furtado,  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick,  Mr. 
John  Clarke,  Mr.  John  Toole,  &o. 
On  the  night  of  my  visit  to  the 
T.  B.  M.  there  was  a  fall  house  to 
witness  Miss  Sarah  Thome,  the 
manageress,  play  Leah.  I  came 
away  wondering  how  it  had  hap- 
pened that  an  actress  who  dis- 
played so  much  intellectuality  and 
refinement  had  never  reached  the 
London  boards.  In  a  little  girl, 
who  played  a  boy's  part  in  Mr. 


Byron's  burlesque  of  'La  Son- 
nambula/  I  saw  the  neatest,  most 
piquant,  most  fascinating  actress  of 
the  class  that  I  had  set  eyes  on  since 
Miss  Marie  Wilton  took  all  our 
hearts  by  storm  by  her  acting  of  the 
little  milkmaid  in  'Perdita.'  By 
reference  to  the  bill,  I  see  that  the 
name  of  this  pretty  little  animated 
china  ornament,  a  la  Watteau,  is 
Clara  Thorne.  Now  then,  managers, 
run  for  the  prize ;  only  two  hours 
and  a  quarter  by  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover. 

Another  and  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  Margate  is  taking  a 
new  lease  of  life  as  a  popular 
watering-place  is  the  fact  that 
since  last  season  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred new  houses  have  been  added 
to  the  town.  These  new  houses 
will  be  found  chiefly  on  the  Fort, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  a 
fine  hotel,  containing  a  large  num- 
ber of  handsome  apartments  over- 
looking the  eea  on  one  side  and 
the  fields  on  the  other.  I  can 
testify  that  they  provide  excellent 
dinners  at  this  hotel.  The  choice 
cookery  and  the  elegant  service 
mark  a  wonderful  stride  in  the 
progress  of  Margate.  Half  a  dozen 
years  ago  the  visitor  accustomed  to 
'dine'  had  no  choice  beyond  the 
tavern  ordinary  at  two  or  three 
o'clock.  Before  or  after  those 
hours  there  was  positively  nothing 
to  eat  except  cold  meat,  chops, 
steaks,  shrimps,  and  oysters. 

The  mention  of  the  last-named 
bivalvular  esculent— a  fine  phrase 
that  I— recals  a  visit  which  I  paid 
one  forenoon  to  a  little  wooden 
shop— the  last  but  two,  I  think,  in 
the  High  Street,  right-hand  side 
going  up  from  the  harbour.  This 
is  the  old  original  oyster-shop,  the 
oldest  in  Margate.  Walk  in,  and 
you  will  find  behind  the  counter 
the  old  original  oyster-man.  He 
will  tell  you  that  fifty  years  ago  he 
lived  and  sold  oysters  in  that  little 
wooden  shop.  He  lives  and  sells 
oysters  there  still.  His  business 
has  been  at  one  time  or  other 
wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exporta- 
tion. He  has  had  more  oysters 
through  his  hands  than  any  man 
living.  He  sold  two  dozen  of  na- 
tives   to   Charles    Lamb  on  the 
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memorable  occasion  when  Elia  went 
down  by  the  hoy.  Charles  paid 
sixpence  for  his  two  dozen.  The 
present  writer  paid  two  shillings 
for  the  same  number;  that  is  to 
say,  twopence  apiece.  But  it  was 
worth  all  the  money  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  a  man 
who  sold,  oysters  to  Charles  Lamb 
at  Margate.  Indulging  in  oyster 
talk  with  the  venerable  proprietor, 
I  ventured  to  remark  that  twopence 
each  was  not  so  much  after  all, 
when  we  considered  that  an  oyster 
took  three  years  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. (I  think  I  had  learned  this 
fact  in  natural  history  from  the 
letters  and  articles  of  the  oyster- 
culturists  in  the  newspapers.) 

The  original  oyster-man  smiled 
contemptuously. 

'  Why,  sir/  he  said,  *  the  oysters 
yon  are  now  eating  are  six  years 
old.  Natives  are  never  in  their 
prime  until  they  are  five  or  six 
years.' 

'  What  constitutes  a  native?' 

I  asked  this  for  information. 
"  Answer  of  the  Old  Original. 
'  An  oyster  bronght  up  and  fed  on 
the  coast  of  England.  0.  0.  goes 
on  to  explain.  Foreign  oysters  are 
not  so  good  as  English  ones;  but 
if  you  catch  a  foreign  oyster  young 
and  bring  him  over  here  for  his 
rearing  he  will  become  native  and 
to  the  manner  born.  In  the  Eng- 
lish bed  he  is  born  over  again ;  the 
English  sea  is  his  alma  mater.  In 
two  years  he  will  lose  every  trace 
and  twang  ot  hisJFrench  origin,. and 
speak  to  your  palate  like  a  native. 
If  this  is  correct  natural  history, 
the  boast  which  we  have  given  over 
as  regards  men  is  at  least  true  as 
regards  oysters.  One  English  oyster 
is  worth  two  French  ones ;  in  fact, 
the  British  oyster  is  the  molluscous 
pride  of  the  ocean. 

It  will  rejoice  the  oyster-lover  to 
learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Original,  that  oysters  are  likely  in 
coming  years  to  be  more  plentiful, 
and  consequently  less  expensive. 
The  oyster,  like  other  crops,  de- 
pends for  its  abundance  upon  a  ge- 
nial spring.  Although  it  is  a  cold- 
blooded creature,  the  oyster  requires 
warmth  to  nourish  it  in  its  tender 
infancy.     The  mild  spring  of  the 


present  year  was  highly  favourable 
to  tLt*  young  oysters;  so  that  in 
three  years'  time  we  may  expect  a 
full  crop. 

Not  the  least  agreeable  feature  of 
the  visitor  life  of  Margate  during 
the  past  season  was  the  prevalence 
of  pretty  girls.    They  were  as  thick 
as  daisies  in  a  meadow  in  spring 
time.    You  could  not  take  six  steps 
in  any  direction  without  meeting 
either  a  pretty  girl  .or  an  attract- 
ively-dressed girl.   And  now-a-days 
the  plainest  girls  seem  ^to  be  able 
to  make  themselves  attractive.    If 
their  features  fail  them  they  turn 
their  hair  to  account;  or  if  they 
can  make  nothing  whatever  of  their 
heads  they  have  still  a  last  resource 
in  their  feet     Nature  is  wonder- 
fully kind  to  girls.    She  rarely  de- 
prives them  of  every  kind  of  attrac- 
tion.    If  she  does  not  give  them 
pretty  feces,  she  gives  them  fgood 
figures  or  neat  feet  and  ankles.    It 
is  a  theory  of  niine— founded  npon 
long  and  curious  observation— that 
pretty-faced  girls  rarely  have  good 
feet   and   ankles.      On   the   other 
hand,  I  have  noticed  that  girls  who 
are  deficient  in  facial  beauty  are 
generally  compensated  by  a  grace- 
ful treatment  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties.     How    often,    my    bachelor 
friend,  have  you  been  led  a  chance 
after  a  girl  by  a  pretty  pair  of  ankles 
and  a  natty  little  foot,  to  find  at 
last,  when  you  peeped  under  the 
veil,  that  she  was  as  grim  as  a  witch 
or  as  old  as   your  grandmother? 
Two  very  important   elements  of 
female  beauty  at  the  present  time 
are  a  chignon  and  a  pair  of  high- 
heeled  kid  boots.     Place  these  two 
articles  on  a  table,  or,  if  you  like,  on 
a  crimson  cushion,  like  regalia,  and 
they  look  sufficiently  vulgar  and 
commonplace.    But  place  that  mop 
of  hair  artistically  on  the  top  of  a 
little  head,  fit  those  boots  upon  a 
pair  of  neat  little  feet,  and  you  pro- 
duce an  effect  that  is   positively 
ravishing.    It  is  the  foot  that  gives 
beauty  to  the  boot    Did  you  ever 
notice  an  old,  worn,  trodden-down, 
discarded  boot  lying  in  the  gutter  ? 
What  a  coarse,  sordid,  repulsive  thing 
it  is !  You  would  not  touch  it  with  a 
tongs.    But  look  at  this  dainty  little 
pair  outside  No.  6  in  the  corridor ! 
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Adolphus,  who  is  smitten  with  the 
fair  wearer,  declares  them  to  be  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever. 

I  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of 
many  fashions  at  Margate.  The 
fashion  of  the  present  year  is  the 
prettiest  of  them  all.  A  bine  serge 
skirt  clinging  to  the  figure,  a  jacket 
of  the  same,  with  broad  sailor's 
collar,  both  trimmed  with  white 
braid.  A  very  tiny  straw  hat  with 
blue  ribbon,  perched  on  the  bump 
of  benevolence,  the  brim  of  the  hat 
turned  up  ooquettishly  behind  by 
the  chignon.  The  hair  flowing  in  a 
lovely  cataract  down  the  back. 
High-heeled  boots,  with  laced  ankle 
pieces,  and  tassel  hanging  down  in 
front.  On  girls  and  children9  this 
dress  is  charming ;  but  stout  Mater- 
femilias  looks  a  fright  in  it.  There 
is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  an 
old  cat  pretending  to  be  a  kitten ; 
yet  the  old  cat,  when  she  sits  quietly 
by  the  fireside  dozing,  with  her  tail 
tucked  in,  is  a  highly  respectable 
animal.  She  may  catch  mice,  but 
she  should  not  play  with  reels  of 
cotton. 

I  observed  that  shoes  were  making 
an  effort  to  assert  themselves  at 
Margate.  I  saw  a  wonderful  pair 
one  day  on  the  jetty.  They  were 
supported  by  very  high  red  heels, 
causing  the  fair  wearer  to  look  as  if 
she  were  walking  on  her  toes,  and 
were  adorned  by  a -large  blue  rosette 
in  front  I  think  the  young  lady 
was  a  missionary  for  the  propagation 
of  shoes ;  for  she  was  most  persist- 
ent in  showing  off  her  feet  When 
she  grew  tired  of  marching  about 
like   a  militiaman   practising  the 


step,  sho  sat  down  on  the  side 
of  the  Jetty,  and  swung  her  feet 
about  under  the  eyes  of  all  who 
passed.  The  shoes  were  much  com- 
mented upon ;  but  I  don't  think 
they  damaged  the  prospects  of 
boots. 

You  may  be  very  gay  at  Margate, 
or  you  may  be  very  grave.  It  is 
but  a  step,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
flirtations  of  the  jetty,  and  the  giddy 
revels  of  the  Hall  by  the  Sea,  to  the 
quiet  shades  of  the  long  avenue  at 
Minster,  planted  by  the  monks  of 
old.  Here  are  the  restored  remains 
of  the  first  Christian  church  erected 
ih  this  country.  Here  was  Chris- 
tianity first  preached  to  our  rude 
forefathers  and  foremothers,  dressed 
not  in  blue  serge  or  broadcloth,  but 
in  blue  paint.  The  Isle  of  Thanet 
is  the  garden  of  Britain's  Chris- 
tianity. Here  were  planted  the 
seeds  of  the  faith  that  civilized  us. 
At  every  step  you  stumble  upon 
some  monument  of  those  venerable 
times.  Dreaming  of  those  old  days 
and  calling  up  before  you  the  images 
of  the  saints,  and  good  men  and 
women  who  laboured  in  this  vine- 
yard when  it  was  choked  and  tangled 
with  briars  and  thorns,  listening  in 
imagination  to  the  solemn  tolling  of 
the  convent  bell*  or  the  sweet  sound 
of  vespers,  you  may  wander  alone 
from  village  to  village,  and  from 
church  to  church,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
the  keenest  enjoyment.  If  you 
should  feel  the  gay  holiday  life  of 
Margate  to  be  ridiculous,  you  havo 
but  to  take  a  single  step  outside  the 
town  to  find  yourself  in  the  midst 
of  the  sublime. 
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A  TERROR  is  in  the  city, 
By  night  and  by  day, 
And  whenever  that  terror  passes 

I  tremble  and  pray, 
And  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  swiftly 
To  shut  it  away. 


Not  the  sneer  of  the  worldling, 
The  smirk  of  the  saint, 

Not  the  poor  lost  women 
With  their  smile  of  paint, 

But  faces,  and  ever  faces, 
With  a  warning  faint. 
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Faces,  and  ever  faces, 

They  pass  on  the  stream, — 
Piteous  human  faces, 

Like  things  in  a  dream ; 
Morning  and  night,  and  most  awful 

In  the  gaslight  gleam. 

Faces,  terrible  faces, 

With  a  tale  unsaid, 
Fixed  human  faces 

Whence  the  light  has  fled, 
Faces,  and  ever  feces, 

Where  the  soul  is  dead. 

Faces,  lost  pale  feces. 

Of  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
Faces  of  hearts  where  meanness 

Hath  eat  to  the  core, 
Faces— the  signs  of  spirits 

That  muse  no  more. 


The  sadness  of  these  faces 

Is  sad  beyond  belief, 
Meaner  than  the  shrill  sorrow 

Of  the  harlot  or  the  thief; 
The  gladness  of  these  feces 

Is  sadder  than  their  grief. 

Oh,  there  seems  hope  for  evil, 
Though  bloodiest  crime  befell, — 

But  life  that  hath  neither  beauty 
Nor  foulness— it  is  so  small ! 

Alas,  for  the  frozen  spirits 
That  do  not  stir  at  all ! 

They  gather  the  gold  and  raiment, 

They  buy  and  they  pay ; 
But,  ah !  at  the  glimpse  of  their  faces 

I  tremble  and  pray, 
And  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  quickly 

To  shut  them  away. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


IS    IT    THE    FIEST? 

DEAR  Bella,  you've  shown  me  this  morning 
The  rarest  of  tropical  blooms, 
Your  greenhouse  and  hothouse  adorning 

With  exquisite  tints  and  perfumes. 
There  are  plants  of  great  beauty  abound  there 

With  buds  just  preparing  to  burst. 
But— see— here  is  something  I  found  there, 
Now  tell  me,  dear, —is  it  the  First  ? 

No !    It  is  not  a  Japanese  lily — 

It  is  not  a  rose  of  Cashmere— 
Dont  smile,  miss,  and  say  I  am  silly, 

Or  else  you  will  make  me  severe ! 
It's  a  something  I  chanced  to  discover 

Where  the  flowerpot  yonder's  reversed. 
Iff s  a  small  billet  doux  from  a  lover : 

And,  Bella,  pray — is  it  the  First? 

Confess  that  you  know  who  'twas  hid  it — 

'  You  cannot  divine,  on  your  word  V 
You  don't  'spect  it  growed  there ' — now  did  it? 

I  don't  think  'twas  brought  by  a  bird. 
Is  it  one  of  those  favourite  cuttings 

That  the  whole  winter  long  you  have  nursed  ? 
Come !    It's  useless  attempting  rebuttings. 

So  tell  me,  dear,— is  it  the  First? 
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Well,  give  me  some  slight  information 

My  doubts  on  the  subject  to  clear. 
'Tis  a  note  of— -I  guess—admiration ; 

And  mine's  interrogative,  dear ! 
No !  I  don't  mean  to  give  up  the  letter 

Till  the  postman's  full  charge  is  disbursed. 
So  please  pay  the  fee— you  had  better — 

By  answering— is  it  the  First? 

Oh !  if  s  useless  to  get  in  a  passion 

At  Chance  which  your  secret  unveils. 
You  know  flowerpots  placed  in  that  fashion 

Are  meant  to  catch  earwigs  and  snails ! 
And  I  just  turned  it  up  to  inspect  it 

For  earwigs— or  slugs  at  the  worst! 
'Twas  by  chance  that  I  came  to  detect  it, 

So  tell  me,  now,— is  it  the  First? 

Nay !  I'll  not  give  it  up  till  you  tell  me. 

'Tis  vain  to  petition  and  sue. 
You  know  that  you  cannot  compel  me 

Unless  I'm  assured  if  s  for  you ! 
So  lef  s  have  the  truth— the  whole  truth,  dear, 

For  which  I  confess  I'm  a-thirst. 
Come,  who  is  the  fortunate  youth,  dear, 

Who  wrote  it— and  is  it  the  First? 

Unless,  miss,  this  silence  soon  ceases, 

You'll  pay  for  it  dearly !    For,  mind, 
I  shall  tear  it  in  thousands  of  pieces, 

And  scatter  the  bits  to  the  wind. 
You'd  grieve  were  the  tender  epistle 

By  pitiless  breezes  dispersed 
Far  and  wide— like  the  down  of  a  thistle : 

So  answer  me— is  it  the  First? 

Do  you  know  what  we  do  with  the  vermin 

Thus  under  a  flowerpot  found  ? 
You'd  scarce  wish  that  fate  to  determine 

The  end  of  this  note,  I'll  be  bound ! 
You'll  hope  that  no  letter  so  sweet  '11 

Be  e'er  in  hot  water  immersed, 
As  we  serve  master  earwig  or  beetle — 

So  you'd  better  say — is  it  the  First? 

You  won't  ?    Then  I'm  bound  to  destroy  it— 

My  eloquence  moves  you  no  whit. 
Oh !  I  see  that  if  s  vain  to  employ  it 

While  you're  in  an  obstinate  fit. 
Whafs  that?    Oh!  '  You'll  answer  my  question, 

But  will  not  be  forced  or  coerced !' 
My  love !  who  made  any  suggestion 

Of  that  kind?    Weil!    Is  it  the  First? 
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By  the  Authok  op  '  Yachting  bound  the  West  op  England.' 


'  T  HAVE  had  a  littlo  surprise  to- 
A  day/  I  said  to  my  wife,  as  I 
returned  home  from  my  chambers 
somewhat  later  than  usual,  for  I 
still  went  there  every  day  to  road 
the  paper,  that  people  might  not 
say  that  I  was  an  idle  man. 

'  A  surprise,  what  was  it  ?' 

'What  do  you  think?  You'll 
never  guess.  I  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  my  clork  came  in  with 
a  brief.  It  was  sent  by  Spriggs. 
You  remember  Spriggs  —  rather 
short  and  stout — he  called  here  one 
day?' 

*  You  mean  the  man  who  brought 
all  the  black  mud  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Oh !  indeed,  I  well  remem- 
ber him,  and  so  does  the  housemaid. 
She  couldn't  get  it  out  of  the  car- 
pets for  three  days  afterwards/ 

'Well,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Spriggs  isn't  a  very  fashionable  man, 
but  he's  better  than  fashionable, 
he's  a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  He 
sent  me  my  first  brief,  and  now  he 
has  sent  me  my  second.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  I  met  him  last  week  in  the 
Strand?' 

'  No,  you  did  not.  You  never  tell 
me  who  you  meet/ 

'I  think  I  did,  my  dear;  you 
were  not  attending.  He  asked  me 
where  I  had  been  last  summer,  and 
said  how  much  he  envied  me,  and 
how  fond  he  was  of  the  sea.  I  did 
not  say  anything  definitely  to  him, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  to 
come  with  us  for  a  cruise.  He  is 
not  looking  quite  the  thing— not  so 
fat,  or  I  should  say  so  firm  as  he 
was.  Office-work  is  very  trying  to 
the  health;  I  know  it  from  expe- 
rience/ 

'But  don't  you  think,  Joseph, 
that  as  you  arc  getting  into  busi- 
ness, we  had  better  remain  in  town 
this  year?' 

'I  can't  say  I  do;  I  think  the 
fresh  sea-air  will  do  us  all  more 
good  than  any  business  I  shall  ever 
i besides,  the  best  way  of  in- 


creasing my  practice  is  by  showing 
attention  to  Spriggs/ 

'  Very  well/  she  replied,  'just  as 
you  like.  I'll  ask  Miss  Muggleton 
to  meet  him.  She  called  here  yes- 
terday, and  she  makes  herself  so 
agreeable/ 

Now  Miss  Muggleton  was  one  of 
that  large  class  of  persons  of  whom 
people  say  that  they  must  have  been 
very  handsome  in  their  youth,  al- 
though all  that  can  be  safely  asserted 
is  that  they  are  not  so  at  present. 
She  had  passed  the  age  of  silence 
and  retirement,  and  had  become 
very  confident  and  insinuating ;  and 
although  she  had  probably  con- 
quered few,  had  certainly  alarmed 
many.  For  eligible  bachelors  she 
had  a  homed  and  penetrating  smile, 
but  she  had  certain  strong  opinions 
on  religion  and  politics,  which  she 
expressed  with  laudable  boldness  to 
married  and  unqualified  men.  Her 
volubility  was  most  astonishing,  and 
her  attempts  at  pleasantry,  innume- 
rable repetitions,  and  general  drifting 
about  from  one  subject  to  another, 
invariably  produced  upon  me  a  sen- 
sation of  weakness  ana  giddiness. 

'  Must  we  have  Miss  Muggleton  ?' 
I  replied,  faintly. 

'  Well,  I  should  think  Miss  Mug- 
gleton is  as  good  as  Mr.  Spriggs/ 
retorted  my  wife. 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  I  replied. 

'  One  of  the  Muggletons  of  Mug- 
gleton, one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England.  Her  mother  was  second 
cousin  of  a  niece  of  Lady  Powder- 
horn's.  I  remember  her  father's 
sister-in-law  perfectly,  although  I 
was  but  a  child  at  the  time.  She 
was  rather  tall,  that  is,  above  the 
middle  height,  and  had  dark  hair, 
brown  with  a  golden  tinge.  She 
lived  in  a  street  near  Sussex  Square. 
You  turned  to  the  left  on  leaving 
the  square,  and  then  you  took,  not 
the  first,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
second  turning.  I  forget  whether 
it  was  to  the  left  or  right,  but  there 
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was  her  house,  and  there  I  saw 
her  first  husband's  eldest  sister,  who 
I  will  say ' 

*  Yes,  exactly,  my  dear/  I  replied, 
a  little  exhausted:  'exactly.  Very 
well,  we'll  have  Miss  Muggleton.' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  don't  like  your  dis- 
paraging my  friends.  I  am  sure 
your  solicitor,  with  his  dirty  boots, 
needn't  turn  up  his  nose  at  Miss 
Muggleton  of  Muggleton !' 

Matters  being  thus  happily  ar- 
ranged, I  called  upon  Spriggs  to 
tell  him  of  our  little  plan.  He  was 
delighted.  He  said  he  had  just  four 
days  to  spare  in  May,  and  we  might 
make  two  or  three  pleasant  expe- 
ditions. I  told  him  I  thought  he 
was  acting  somewhat  unhandsomely 
in  giving  us  so  little  of  his  company, 
and  that  not  much  yachting  could 
be  accomplished  in  four  days,  as  we 
sometimes  were  weatherbound  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  Under  these 
circumstances  he  altered  his  plans, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
come  somewhat  later  for  a  longer 
time.  Miss  Muggleton  was  also  in* 
vited,  and  expressed  her  apprecia- 
tion of  our  kindness  in  her  most 
exuberant  style. 

The  Dulcinea  had  been  lying  all 
the  winter  at  Southampton,  as  I  was 
haying  some  alterations  made  in 
hor,  and  was  intending  to  proceed 
in  the  direction  of  France.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  for  the  Solent,  or 
'  ditch,'  as  it  is  facetiously  called, 
is  an  excellent  place  for  receiving 
friends,  especially  such  as  prefer 
silks  and  music  to  waterproofs  and 
stormy  seas. 

Brown  had  been  in  attendance  all 
the  winter,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  April 
I  gave  orders  to  fit  out,  an  opera- 
tion which  involves  not  only  refur- 
nishing the  cabins  and  readjusting 
the  rigging,  but  also  the  accompani- 
ment of  scraping,  painting,  and  var- 
nishing, which  generally  occupies 
six  weeks.  Old  Tom  and  Billy 
again  joined  us,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  engage  two  new  hands,  for  George 
and  Sam's  berths  were  vacant. 
George  was  still  in  hospital,  and  in- 
capacitated from  ill  health;  Sam 
was  away.  He  had  given  ns  no 
cause  of  complaint  daring  the  pre- 
vious season,  except  his  having  on 


one  occasion  given  'a  bit  of  his 
mind'  to  Simpkins  in  terms  more 
scriptural  than  polite;  but  imme- 
diately on  his  return  home  he  mar- 
ried a  donkey- woman,  a  widow  with 
four  children,  and,  upon  this  pro- 
motion, gave  up  the  sea  and  took  to 
driving  a  pony-chaise,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  his  neighbours.  His 
charioteering  came  to  a  premature 
end,  by  his  upsetting  his  best  cus- 
tomers into  a  ditch  and  breaking 
the  carriage  to  pieces.  After  this 
misfortune  he  became  silent  and 
moody,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had 
come  to  some  words  with  his  wife, 
an  opinion  which  received  some 
confirmation ;  for  one  morning,  with- 
out  any  previous  notice,  he  got  up 
very  early,  packed  up  his  kit,  gave 
his  wife  and  her  children  a  good 
walloping  all  round,  and  set  off  in 
a  vessel  which  was  just  starting 
for  Australia. 

The  Dulcinea  anchored  at  the 
head  of  Eyde  Pier  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  and  on  the  6th  our  friends 
were  to  arrive.  Spriggs  came  a 
little  before  I  expected  him,  and  I 
walked  with  him  down  the  pier  to 
our  boat  to  await  Miss  Muggleton, 
who  was  with  my  wife,  and  had 
promised  to  join  us  immediately. 
We  sat  some  time  in  the  boat  with- 
out any  signs  of  an  arrival,  but  at 
last  on  looking  up  I  perceived  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  a  pair  of  boots 
some  two  inches  too  long  for  the 
wearer,  protruding  from  a  cloud  of 
complicated  embroidery— that  was, 
doubtless,  Miss  Muggleton.  I  rose 
immediately  and  offered  my  arm,  and 
notwithstanding  the  slippery  condi- 
tion of  the  stairs,  we  accomplished 
a  very  successful  descent.  We  then 
had  another  success  in  getting  the 
fair  one  into  the  boat,  which  was 
not,  however,  accomplished  before 
that,  alleging  nervousness,  she  had 
nearly  capsized  it,  and  made  a  little 
exhibition  which  for  many  reasons 
would  have  been  much  better  with- 
held. As  soon  as  Miss  Muggleton's 
baggage,  which  was  very  cumber- 
some, had  been  duly  arranged,  old 
Tom  gave  the  word  'all  right,1  and 
we  pushed 'off,  and  pulled  smoothly 
through  the  calm  water.  Spriggs 
was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 
11  daring  enterprise  and  fashionable 
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society  could  not  inspire  his  soul, 
nothing  could.  He  sat  opposite  me 
in  a  very  stiff  attitude,  with  his 
spectacles  adjusted  to  an  exact  angle, 
and  with  such  a  happy  smile  on  his 
countenance,  that  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  tell  him  that  his  coat-tails 
were  in  the  water. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  com- 
fortably arranged  on  board,  we  got 
under  weigh,  proceeding  in  a  west- 
erly direction  towards  the  Needles. 
Cushions  and '  overland'  chairs  were 
placed  on  the  deck,  and  the  easy 

Srogress  and  balmy  sea-breeze  pro- 
uced  most  enjoyable  sensations, 
and  put  us  all  in  good  spirits.  Miss 
Muggleton  became  particularly  sen- 
timental The  conversation  soon 
turned  upon  travelling  in  general, 
and  she  observed  that  enjoyment 
entirely  depended  upon  our  compa- 
nions; what,  indeed,  were  any  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  without  some 
one  beside  you  to  respond  to  your 
feelings  ?  '  What,  indeed  !'  repeated 
Spriggs.  My  wife  gave  me  a  sly 
look,  and  Miss  M.  confessed  that 
for  her  part  her  wants  were  so  few 
that  she  could  be  happy  upon  a 
very  limited  income. 

*  I  have  always,'  I  observed,  'found 
it  difficult  when  travelling  in  com- 
pany to  make  the  pecuniary  arrange- 
ment in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  accompanied  by  a  man  who 
said  that  we  should  club  together 
in  everything,  and  who  ordered 
champagne  every  day  when  he  knew  I 
was  forbidden  that  wine.  On  another, 
I  was  with  a  parsimonious  friend, 
who  said  it  was  an  unnecessary  ex- 
travagance to  pay  the  waiters,  and 
left  me  to  save  him  from  neglect 
and  insult  out  of  my  own  purse.' 

'  I  don't  approve  of  partnerships,' 
said  Spriggs ;  •  I've  seen  a  good  deal 
of  them  in  business,  and  something 
in  personal  experience.  I  once 
joined  a  friend  of  mine  in  keeping 
a  horse,  and  the  second  time  I  rode 
out,  as  I  was  going  steadily  along, 
toes  turned  in,  body  slightly  for- 
ward, thumb  and  fingers  all  right 
on  the  reins,  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly on  my  back  in  the  road, 
thumb  and  fingers  still  in  the  right 
position.  I  knew  that  I  was  riding 
properly,  for  I  had  taken  a  lesson  the 


day  before.  I  could  not  understand 
this  at  all,  but  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred next  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence I  was  unable  to  ride  for 
some  days.  I  found  afterwards  that 
my  friend,  who  was  an  old  hand, 
when  he  took  his  turn  on  the  horse, 
did  nothing  but  teach  it  tricks,  that 
I  might  be  unable  to  sit  it,  and  that 
he  might  have  the  whole  benefit  of 
it  himself.' 

In  this  kind  of  conversation  a 
couple  of  hours  passed  away  very 
successfully,  until  as  we  were  passing 
Yarmouth,  the  ladies  finding  the 
heat  of  the  sun  oppressive,  retired 
below.  Spriggs  and  myself,  thus 
deserted,  began  to  console  ourselves 
by  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck. 
We  were  silent  for  some  time,  for 
Spriggs  was  evidently  revolving 
something  of  importance  in  his 
mind.    At  length  he  inquired — 

'  I  suppose  you  always  lock  your 
door  at  night  when  you  sleep  on 
board?' 

'Never/  I  replied;  'why  should 
I?' 

'  Aren't  you  afraid  of  being  mur- 
dered?' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  I  returned. 

'  It  would  be  so  very  easy,  when 
out  at  sea,  for  the  men  to  murder 
you  and  make  off  with  the  vessel.' 

'Not  so  very  easy,  I  think.  The 
authorities  make  great  inquiries  at 
every  port  about  every  vessel  that 
enters,  and  if  there  appears  anything 
suspicious  about  any  one,  it  is  seized 
immediately.  But  whether  this  be 
the  reason  or  no,  practically  such 
outrages  are  never  committed.' 

'  Do  you  feel  yourself  safe  in  your 
berth  ?'  he  continued.  '  Aren't  you 
afraid  of  the  deck  coming  through 
upon  you  when  you're  sleeping  in 
the  cabin?' 

'  Not  at  all/  I  replied,  somewhat 
amused ;  '  no  more  than  you  are  in 
a  house  that  the  roof  will  break  in 
upon  you.' 

'  If  I  had  a  yacht/  he  continued, 
'  I  should  go  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  be  out  all  the  year,  summer 
and  winter,  going  from  one  place 
to  another,  always  living  on  board, 
and  carrying  my  home  and  com- 
forts about  with  me.' 

'  I  doubt  whether  you  would/ 1 
returned :  '  there  are  very  few  men 
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whose  affairs  will  admit  of  their 
being  absent  all  the  year  from  their 
own  country.  As  for  cruising  in 
the  winter  in  the  Mediterranean, 
you  would  not  find  it  very  pleasant, 
for  the  weather  is  stormy  there,  and 
you  might  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
white  squall ;  and  as  for  the  summer, 
I  think  that  in  that  season  we  have 
treat  enough  on  our  own  coasts.' 

'  Well,  then,  I'd  go  in  spring  and 
autumn.  I'd  sail  up  the  Adriatic, 
round  Greece,  and  up  the  Archi- 
pelago.' 

'You'd  have  to  be  well  provided 
to  go  up  there,  sir/  interposed 
Brown, 'or  else  you'd  never  come 
back  again.  Ail  the  fishermen 
and  sailors  about  those  islands  are 
pirates.' 

'  You  don't  say  so/  said  Spriggs, 
much  astonished,  and  setting  his 
spectacles  straighter  at  Brown. 

'Yes  they  are,  sir;  and  indeed, 
when  I  was  in  those  parts,  about 
ten  years  ago,  there  were  a  great 
many  of  them  along  the  Italian 
coast.  I  remember  a  schooner  there, 
of  150  tons,  being  attacked  by  a 
small  vessel  manned  with  Greek 
and  Italian  pirates.  The  captain, 
perceiving  his  danger,  put  his  wife 
under  the  lazaret — a  scuttle  in  the 
lower  deck—and  told  her  to  remain 
there  until  he  called  her.  The 
pirates  tied  the  captain  and  all  the 
crew  to  the  anchor,  and  then 
let  it  down  forty  fathoms,  and 
having  plundered  the  ship,  sailed 
away.  But  the  contrivance  of  the 
anchor,  by  which  they  .thought  to 
cover  their  crime,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  it  to  light,  for  it  prevented 
the  vessel  from  being  driven  ashore 
and  destroyed.  A  troop-ship  fell  in 
with  her,  and  on  hearing  the  account 
from  the  captain's  wife,  went  in  pur- 
suit of  the  pirates,  who,  seeing 
they  were  detected,  ran  their  vessel 
aground  and  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains. Things  had  become  so  bad 
in  the  time  of  the  old  king  of  Naples, 
that  the  French,  English,  and  Ame- 
rican governments  told  him  that  if 
he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  such  out- 
rages, they  would  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands. 

*  Well,  then/  returned  Spriggs, 
'if  I  could  not  go  there,  I  would 
sail  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 


Africa.  I  should  like  to  visit  old 
Carthage,  and  the  different  places 
along  that  coast  That  would  be 
pleasure — there  would  be  something 
to  see  about  there.' 

'Yes,  sir,  there  would;  and  if 
you  didn't  take  care,  you  might  see 
a  little  too  much.  If  s  a  very  danger- 
ous coast ;  and  if  the  wind  was  to 
fail  you,  and  the  natives  to  see  you 
becalmed,  they'd  come  off  and  seize 
the  vessel,  and  take  you  all  for 
slaves.' 

'For  slaves V  exclaimed  Spriggs, 
in  horror. 

'Yes,  sir.  I  know  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  I  sailed  in  it  many  years, 
and  we  always  kept  as  near  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  as  far  from  that 
of  Africa  as  possible.  On  one  occa- 
sion we  were  sailing  in  company  of 
a  brig  from  Yarmouth,  and  as  the 
wind  became  light  they  parted  from 
us,  and  stood  southward,  thinking 
they'd  find  a  better  breeze  there. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  her  after- 
wards, until  a  gunboat  being  sent 
in  search  of  her,  she  was  found  cast 
away  on  the  shore  of  Africa,  without 
crew  or  cargo.  The  vessel  was  taken 
in  tow  and  restored  to  the  owners, 
but  the  crew  could  nowhere  be 
found.  Some  one  afterwards  acci- 
dentally heard  where  they  were ;  but 
the  five  men  were  not  ransomed 
under  four  thousand  pounds.  I 
heard  of  another  case  in  which  a 
sailor  was  carried  off  and  remained 
a  slave  for  fourteen  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  employed  in 
tending  cattle,  and  was  passed  from 
one  to  another  until  he  reached 
Egypt,  where  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  British  Consul.  He 
was  in  a  most  wretched  condition, 
arid  his  body  was  covered  all  over 
with  brands,  for  every  owner  to 
whom  he  had  belonged  had  set  his 
private  mark  upon  him.' 

'How  very  dreadful P  gasped 
Spriggs.  '  I  wonder  the  government 
doesn't  interfere.' 

'Tain't  easy  to  frighten  them 
natives  off,   either/  added  Brown. 

1  When  Lord  T was  out  there  in 

the  Seraphina,  he  was  once  becalmed 
off  the  coast,  and  the  natives  came 
out  in  their  boats,  and  he  called  out 
to  them  to  keep  off ;  but  they  would 
not ;  and  as  he  was  pretty  strong- 
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handed,  and  had  brass  cannon  on 
board,  he  fired  at  them,  and  before 
they  would  turn  back  he  sank  two 
of  their  boats.' 

By  this  time  we  were  ontside 
Hurst  Castle,  and  a  slight  undulating 
motion  began  to  be  perceptible, 
which  gradually  increased  as  we  ad- 
Tanced.  The  wind,  which  was  from 
the  south-east,  had  freshened  up 
considerably,  and  on  passing  the 
Needles  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
find  a  very  considerable  swell  in  the 
Channel.  Spriggs'  observations  be- 
came less  and  less  connected,  and  at 
last  they  diminished  into  monosylla- 
bles. As  he  was  evidently  not  tho- 
roughly enjoying  himself,  I  suggested 
that  he  should  go  below,  and  lie  down 
on  one  of  the  sofas  in  the  saloon. 
We  found  Miss  Muggleton  already 
installed  on  the  opposite  sofa;  and 
my  wife  withdrew  into  the  after- 
cabin,  as  she  observed,  archly,  that 
she  thought  that  they  might  like  to 
he  a  little  alone  together.  With 
regard  to  their  being  left  alone  at 
that  moment,  nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  their  wishes,  for 
the  thoughts  of  both  were  turned  to 
the  humiliating  spectacle  which  they 
felt  morally  and  physically  certain 
they  were  soon  about  to  present. 
What  would  become  of  Miss  Muggle- 
ton's  elegance  and  delicacy?  what 
of  Spriggs'  boasted  exploits  in  the 
Calais  steamer  ?  Such  thoughts  were 
too  dreadful ;  and  the  degradation  in 
prospect  seemed  more  overpowering 
than  the  death-like  sickness  by 
which  they  were  prostrated.  Spriggs 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  swing  lamp, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  only 
motionless  article  in  the  cabin,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  position  in 
which  he  should  suffer  the  least 
from  oscillation.  His  feelings  were 
far  too  deep  for  words,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  timbers,  and  move- 
ments on  deck  were  the  only  sounds 
which  broke  the  stillness.  At  length, 
as  the  rolling  seemed  to  be  in- 
creasing, Miss  Muggleton  managed 
to  call  'Steward/  in  a  very  faint 
and  scarcely  audible  voice. 

'Mr.  Spriggs,  would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  get  me  a  glass  of  water?' 

Could  anything  have  been  more 
dreadful?  Spriggs,  duly  settled, 
with  his  eyes  meted  on  the  lamp, 


was  called  upon  to  move.  He  hesi- 
tated—nature forbade,  but  gallantry 
commanded.  With  a  convulsive 
effort  he  got  upon  his  feet ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  accomplished  the 
feat,  than  a  sudden  lurch  threw 
him  forward:  he  seized  the  table 
for  support ;  it  gave  way,  and  down 
he  fell  flat  on  his  face  between  its 
legs. 

Miss  Muggleton  gave  a  loud 
scream.  I  was  engaged  in  lookiDg 
over  the  chart  with  Brown  on  deck, 
but  on  hearing  the  noise,  made  the 
best  of  my  way  down  to  the  saloon, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  the 
attitude  of  things  there  tried  my 
gravity  to  the  utmost.  The  table 
was  lying  with  its  legs  in  the  air,  as 
if  in  protest  against  the  treatment 
it  had  received.  Spriggs  was  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  trying  to  crawl, 
tortoise  fashion,  across  the  cabin; 
and  Miss  Muggleton  was  covered 
with  books,  writing-cases,  pen-trays, 
and  ink-stands,  which  had  been 
left  upon  the  table  and  precipitated 
over  her. 

'  Come,  get  up  old  fellow,'  I  ex- 
claimed, '  we  shall  soon  be  all  right 
We're  not  going  to  Weymouth ;  we 
shall  put  in  to  Poole.  We  shall  soon 
be  in  smooth  water;'  and,  calling 
the  steward,  I  directed  him  to 
restore  matters  to  their  former 
position. 

'Do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger?'  moaned  Miss  Muggleton. 
'  The  sea  appears  to  be  very  high/ 

'None  whatever/  I  replied;  'we 
think  nothing  of  a  breeze  like  this/ 

The  waves,  however,  continued 
to  rise  until  we  reached  Studland, 
and  I  forbore  entering  the  saloon 
again,  for  certain  mournful  sounds 
proved  that  our  poor  friends  were 
engaged  in  casting  up  their  ac- 
counts in  earnest.  The  sea  beat 
against  the  bow  of  the  vessel  like 
an  infuriated  giant,  and  seemed  to- 
shake  her  from  stem  to  stern.  At 
length  one  of  the  waves,  rather 
larger  than  the  rest,  broke  right 
over  our  quarter,  and  the  com- 
panion hatch  not  being  closed, 
rushed  in  considerable  volume  into 
the  cabins. 

'We're  going  down!  we're  sink- 
ing1/ screamed  Miss  Muggleton, 
springing  up  from  the  sofa.  'The 
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water's  coming  in'.  Spriggs  leaped 
up  at  the  same  moment,  and  both 
rushed  to  the  doorway,  in  which, 
being  Yery  narrow,  they  both  stuck 
fest 

'Save  me!  save  me!'  cried  Miss 
Muggleton,  throwing  her  aims 
round  Spriggs,  who  was  getting  the 
best  of  the  struggle  to  reach  the 
stairs. 

'  Let  go,  ma'am  !'  roared  Spriggs, 
endeavouring  to  shake  her  off;  *  let 
go,  I  say !'  But  the  more  he  tried 
the  more  desperately  she  clung  to 
him. 

'  Save  me,  if  you  are  a  man !'  she 
cried. 

One  of  the  crew  now  came,  by 
Brown's  direction,  to  draw  the  slide 
over  the  companion,  which  had  been 
improperly  left  open. 

'  Let  me  up!'  shouted  Spriggs, 
frantically.  'Help!  help!  I  shall 
be  drowned.  This  cursed  woman 
will ' 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
he  gave  Miss  Muggleton  such  a  push 
that  it  sent  her  on  her  back  into  the 
water  on  the  floor. 

'  Let  me  up,'  vociferated  Spriggs. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  I  inquired, 
hearing  his  voice  above  the  gale. 
'  We're  all  right.  You'd  better  stay 
below.  We'll  have  the  water  pumped 
oat  in  a  minute,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  at  anchor.' 

This  time  my  promise  was  ful- 
filled. Spriggs,  however,  came  up 
from  the  conflict  looking  ghastly 
with  fright,  and  supposing  that  I 
was  unaware  of  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  cabin.  Whether  the  cold  bath 
— there  was  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
saloon—cooled  Miss  Muggleton  or 
not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  left  her  to 
my  wife,  and  saw  nothing  more  of 
her  until,  having  taken  a  pilot  on 
board,  we  were  smoothly  making 
way  with  full  sails  towards  Poole. 
Everything  now  seemed  changed, 
and  we  might  almost  have  sup- 
posed that  nothing  had  happened, 
had  not  the  events  of  the  day  cast  a 
sad  cloud  over  the  spirits  of  our 
companions.  Mr.  Spriggs  did  his 
best  to  make  an  apology  to  Miss 
Muggleton.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  he  had,  as  he  observed, 
lost  his  senses— he  could  not  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  what  he  had 


said  or  done.  Had  he  been  a 
swimmer  —  'or  a  gentleman/  sug- 
gested Miss  Muggleton—'  he  would 
have  acted  otherwise!' 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  hotel, 
but  although  we  raised  a  little 
stilted  conversation,  it  was  evident 
that  the  harmony  of  our  party  was 
destroyed.  We  therefore  did  not 
press  our  guests  to  continue  the 
cruise,  when,  the  next  day,  they 
thanked  us  for  the  great  pleasure 
we  had  given  them,  and  informed 
us  that  the  train  would  soon  be 
starting  for  London.  My  wife  ob- 
served that  Miss  Muggleton  wore, 
she  thought  purposely,  upon  this 
occasion,  the  elaborate  dress  in  which 
she  arrived  on  board,  and  which  had 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  salt 
water. 

In  two  hours  all  was  over  and 
we  were  again  alone.  We  were 
opposite  Branksea  Island,  and,  by 
way  of  consoling  ourselves  for  this 
misadventure,  we  determined  to 
take  a  stroll  upon  it,  feeling  the 
more  interest  in  it  from  its  castle 
having  been  the  residence  of  the 
unfortunate  Colonel  Waugh.  We 
found  that  the  sheet  of  water  which 
separated  us  from  it  was  of  a  singu- 
larly deceptive  character ;  for  whereas 
it  appeared  like  a  deep  arm  of  the 
sea,  it  was  in  reality  so  shallow  that 
even  our  light  boat  was  constantly 
running  aground.  We  at  length 
observed  certain  lines  of  stakes  and 
branches  standing  above  the  water, 
and  it  was  only  by  following  these 
that  we  were  able  to  reach  our  desti- 
nation. The  island  is  enriched  with 
a  variety  of  beautiful  evergreens  and 
deciduous  trees,  and  there  is  in  the 
centre  of  it  a  calm  lake  with  a  cool 
grotto,  around  which,  amid  a  charm- 
ing mixture  of  wildness  and  culti- 
vation, the  heron  pand  moorhen  dis- 
pute dominion  with  the  pheasant 
and  partridge.  But  hold!— I  must 
not  reveal  its  mysteries  too  &r,  for 
before  we  had  ceased  to  admire,  we 
discovered,  somewhat  disagreeably, 
that  we  were  trespassing  upon 
private  property. 

On  leaving  Branksea  we  set  sail 
for  Studland,  and  nodding  a  farewell 
to  '  Old  Harry  '—a  tall  chalk  giant 
which  stands  out  in  the  sea  as  if  on 
the  watch  for  passing  vessels— we 
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made  our  way  back  to  the  island, 
and  thence  to  Southampton  for  some 
slight  repairs.  Two  days  afterwards 
we  started  for  Havre.  The  afternoon 
was  fine,  and  we  had  a  light  breeze 
from  the  west,  so  that  we  soon  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Brambles.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  wind  became 
almost  imperceptible,  and  we  ran  a 
losing  race  with  another  cutter  as  far 
as  Ryde,  where  we  did  not  arrive  until 
eleven  at  night  Brown  now  pro- 
posed to  anchor  and  wait  for  morn-, 
ing;  but  while  we  were  deliberat- 
ing a  little  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we 
decided  upon  continuing  pur  course. 
We  passed  Bembridge  light  at  two 
o'clock,  and  when  I  went  on  deck  at 
nine,  we  were  in  sight  of  the  cliffs 
of  Barfleur.  We  were  unable,  how- 
ever, to  reach  either  that  port  or 
Cherbourg,  for  the  wind  had  veered 
to  the  south,  and  as  the  tide  was 
running  six  knots  against  us,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  remaining  until  five 
in  the  afternoon  without  making 
the  smallest  advance.  The  sea  was 
very  billowy,  though  there  were  no 
breakers,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strange  feeling  of  isolation,  cast  as 
we  were  in  our  little  bark  upon  a 
world  of  waters,  where  we  did  not 
see  another  vessel  the  whole  day. 
The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
have  all  the  blankets  and  mattresses 
brought  up,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  drying  them  and  of  protecting 
the  deck.  But  what  caused  us  most 
discomfort  was  that  our  provisions 
had  run  short  Expecting  to  reach 
Havre  in  the  morning,  we  had  pro- 
vided accordingly,  and  were  now 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  men,  who 
could  only  furnish  us  with  some 
salt  herrings  and  some  hard  ship's 
biscuits.  Just  before  we  commenced 
this  miserable  repast,  my  wife,  who 
had  retired  below  on  account  of  the 
heat,  came  up  the  companion  with 
a  countenance  full  of  terror,  convey- 
ing the  awful  intelligence  that  the 
vessel  had  sprung  a  leak.  I  at  first 
thought  she  must  be  mistaken,  but 
her  statement  was  corroborated  by 
Simpkins  with  such  undisguised 
satisfaction— for  she  detested  yacht- 
ing— that  I  began  to  think  there 
must  be  something  seriously  wrong. 
I  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot 


indicated,  and  there  certainly  per- 
ceived a  considerable  stream  flowing 
into  the  cabin.  The  place  from 
which  it  emanated,  just  below  the 
pantry  lockers,  was  certainly  some- 
what strange,  and  on  Brown  being 
summoned,  he  at  once  decided  that 
it  could  not  be  a  leak. 

'Yet,'  I  replied,  'it  looks  like 
bilge-water, — see  what  a  dark  co- 
lour it  is  1' 

'It's  something  stronger  than 
bilge-water,1  said  Brown,  tasting  it 
with  his  finger.  'Here,  steward, 
bring  a  glass  or  two  to  stop  this 
leak.' 

On  the  lockers  being  opened,  the 
cause  of  alarm  was  discovered- 
much  to  Simpkins's  dismay  —  to 
have  originated  with  herself  Hav- 
ing had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
character  of  French  liquors,  she  had 
laid  up  a  snug  little  nest  of  bottled 
ale  in  one  of  the  darkest  recesses. 
The  spirit  of  this  detachment  having 
risen  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
they  had  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  fired 
a  general  volley  into  a  harmless  bag 
of  biscuits  on  the  opposite  shelf. 
The  bottom  of  the  locker  had  be- 
come a  kind  of  Nyanza,  and  it  was 
from  this  rich  source  that  the 
mysterious  stream  was  issuing. 

I  need  not  say  that  in  the  state 
we  then  were,  we  rejoiced  when 
the  tide  changed,  and  we  felt  our- 
selves bounding  along  with  a 
spanking  breeze  towards  our  pro- 
posed destination.  Before  dark, 
the  twin  lights  of  Havre,  about 
thirty  miles  distant,  were  visible  on 
the  horizon,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
three  hours,  which  appeared  to  me 
interminable,  we  cast  anchor,  in  a 
kind  of  confused  darkness,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  At  twelve  I 
retired  to  rest,  at  least  to  such  as 
could  be  obtained  amid  a  rolling  and 
bumping,  which  raised  in  my  mind 
an  interesting  speculation  as  to 
whether  our  stern  would  be  stove 
in,  or  our  anchor  chains  parted.  Wo 
were  resisting  the  full  force  of  the 
tide  pouring  up  the  river,  and  the 
waves  delivered  such  blows  on  our 
quarter,  that  Brown  fancied  more 
than  once  that  we  must  have  struck 
on  a  rock.  Towards  morning  the 
commotion  began  to  abate ;  at  six  1 
rose  and  went  on   deck,  and  the 
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scene  I  beheld— more  striking  after 
such  a  night— fully  compensated 
me  for  all  I  had  undergone.  Around 
us,  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun,  rode 
vessels  of  almost  all  nations  loosen- 
ing their  pyramids  of  canvas  to  the 
breeze,  and  plunging  among  the 
fresh  billows  like  steeds  impatient 
of  restraint  The  beautiful  banks 
of  the  Seine  half  encircled  us 
towards  Honfleur,  and  immediately 
in  front  rose  the  town  of  Havre— a 
mass  of  tall  white  houses  with  their 
long  windows  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun.  The  soft  breeze, 
mingling  with  the  sweet  clear  air 
of  France,  added  much  to  our  en- 
joyment, and  nothing  was  wanted 
to  complete  it  but  to  sail  in  amid 
general  admiration,  and  take  up  our 
quarters  in  one  of  those  bright  man- 
sions where  elegance  and  luxury 
seemed  alike  to  await  us.  Although 
it  was  so  early  the  pier  was  already 
black  with  a  mass  of  visitors,  this 
being  a  favourite  promenade  for  the 
bathers,  particularly  when  the  port 
is  open  for  the  admission  of  vessels. 
But  although  we  were  so  near  our 
smiling  destination,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  reach  it  No  pilot  was 
visible,  and  we  went  bumping  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  harbour, 
performing,  in  company  with  the 
other  expectant  vessels,  a  kind  of 
irregular  quadrille.  At  length  a 
boat  was  seen  emerging,  and  making 
in  our  direction :  it  contained  two 
men.  We  threw  out  a  rope,  hauled 
them  alongside,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  had  a  certificate.  They 
replied  in  the  negative,  but  said  I 
could  not  find  a  regular  pilot  dis- 
engaged. I  then  demanded  what  I 
was  to  pay.  'Thirty  francs.'  I 
offered  them  twenty;  whereupon 
they  let  go  the  rope,  taking  off  their 
hats,  with  a  polite  '£on  jour!' 
Here,  then,  we  were  again  on  our 
travels.  Brown,  however,  being  a 
knowing  man,  observed  a  large  vessel 
entering  the  port,  and  rightly  judg- 
ing that  where  there  was  water  for 
her  there  was  water  for  us,  we 
sailed  in  most  gallantly,  and  took 
up  our  position  in  the  basin  along 
one  of  the  principal  quays.  We 
were  not  called  upon  to  pay  for  a 
pilot,  although  it  is  a  general  rule 
in  France  that  a  certain  sum  must 


be  paid  whether  one  be  employed  or 
not;  and  even  the  Southampton 
packet,  which  is  constantly  passing 
to  and  fro,  has  to  pay  fourteen 
pounds  a  week  for  pilotage. 

Although  living  on  board  is  very 
pleasant  in  rivers  and  some  open 
harbours,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  agreeable  in  '  basins '  and  town 
canals  such  as  those  at  Havre.  Not 
only  did  the  crowd  of  shipping 
oblige  us  to  be  constantly  changing 
our  position,  but,  although  the  water 
glittered  with  silvery  little  fish,  the 
larger  portion  of  its  floating  burden 
was  neither  beautiful  nor  fragrant. 
There  were  also  only  two  ways  of 
reaching  the  yacht,  and  neither  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  One  was  to 
send  the  gig  to  the  steps,  which 
were  in  such  a  filthy  state  that  we 
always  carried  away  some  little 
souvenir  along  with  us;  the  other 
was  to  cross  a  yacht  beside  us,  at- 
tempting which  always  occasioned  a 
disagreeable  commotion,— -the  com- 
pany on  board  adjusting  their  eye- 
glasses and  lorgnettes,  while  the 
captain,  with  a  politeness  we  could 
have  dispensed  with,  placed  mats 
for  us  to  walk  upon,  and  called  two 
men  with  mops  to  clean  up  after  us. 
We  found  it,  for  many  reasons,  de- 
sirable to  take  up  our  quarters  in 
the  hotel,  which  we  found  most 
convenient  and  comfortable. 

During  our  stay  we  made  ac- 
quaintance with  an  American 
family,  principally  through  Are- 
thusa'g  taking  a  fancy  to  their 
daughter,  who  was  a  very  fasci- 
nating little  girl.  Her  father  was 
a  particularly  quiet,  retiring  man, 
and  I  was  much  surprised  on  his 
telling  me  that  he  had  been  a  block- 
ade runner.  He  spoke  highly  of 
President  Davis  as  a  disinterested 
man,  and  indignantly  repudiated 
the  idea  that  he  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  President's  as- 
sassination,— an  act,  as  he  observed, 
planned  and  executed  by  madmen. 
He  said  that  at  first  blockade 
running  was  very  remunerative, 
but  after  a  time  the  Yankees  grew 
too  sharp,  and  it  became  a  losing 
business.  The  squadron  established 
communications  with  the  shore, 
and  one  dark  night,  when  he  had 
just  set  out  with  a  fine  vessel  and 
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a  large  cargo,  a  rocket  was  sent  up 
from  the  harbour,  as  a  signal.  One 
of  the  gunboats  was  immediately 
under  weigh,  so  that,  to  avoid  cap- 
ture, he  was  obliged  to  run  his 
vessel  aground  and  abandon  her/  in 
accomplishing  which  two  men  were 
killed  and  several  wounded  by  the 
enemy.  It  became  eventually  a  very 
dangerous  enterprise;  and  such  was 
the  fire  kept  up,  that  when  attempt- 
ing a  run  not  a  man  could  stand 
on  deck  even  for  the  purpose  of 
steering.  The  vessels  were  built  in 
Liverpool  and  other  ports  of  Eng- 
land, and  being  necessarily  very 
sharp  and  narrow,  many  of  them 
had  foundered  at  sea — few  people 
knew  how  many.  He  had  at  that 
time  several  upon  his  hands,  for 
they  were  almost  unsaleable,  being 
too  large  for  river  purposes,  and 
too  cranky  for  the  sea.  These  and 
other  details  were  interesting  to 
mo,  as  I  bad  met  with  many  sailors 
who  had  been  engaged  in  these 
enterprises.  Most,  however,  were 
unwilling  to  embark  in  them,  inas- 
much as  they  would  endanger  their 
certificates;  and  although  they  were 
promised  a  large  bonus  if  the  at- 
tempt succeeded,  it  had  become 
well  known  that  many  had  been 
afterwards  defrauded  of  their  due, 
in  which  case  they  were  left  without 
any  redress.  The  sympathies  of 
the  majority  of  teamen  I  had  met 
with  were  decidedly  with  the  United 
States. 

I  should  recommend  all  yachts- 
men who  visit  this  neighbourhood 
to  lie  at  Honfleur,  where  there  is  a 
clean  basin  and  a  pretty  country,  in 
preference  to  Havre,  which  is  a  most 
undesirable  station.  The  charges 
appeared  to  me  very  heavy,— among 
others  was  one  of  five  francs  a  day 
for  leave  to  keep  a  fire  on  board. 
When  leaving  for  England  we  were 
obliged  to  hire  a  steamer  to  tow 
us  out,  which  cost  twenty  francs 
more;  and  altogether  the  pay- 
ments amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum. 

We  left  in  the  evening  for  the 
Solent  Night  came  on  when  we 
were  little  more  than  four  miles 
from  shore,  and  we  had  to  exercise 
great  vigilance  to  keep  clear  of  the 
numerous  fishing  and  coasting  ves- 


sels, which  were  sailing  about  with- 
out lights.  At  one  time  we  almost 
grazed  the  stern  of  a  large  pilot- 
boat.  Should  any  disaster  occur  the 
parties  not  exhibiting  a  light  are 
liable  for  the  whole. damage;  but 
this  will  afford  little  consolation  to 
those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  obtain  compensation  for  losses. 
It  was  not  far  from  where  we  were 
now  that  a  remarkable  accident 
occurred  some  years  past  to  a  gal- 
lant admiral,  since  *  gone  aloft' 
He  was  not  engaged  at  the  time  in 
fighting  the  French,  but  was  cross- 
ing over  most  peaceably  in  the 
Havre  steamer.  The  night  was 
dark,  it  was  blowing  half  a  gale,  and 
the  old  sailor  was  standing  near 
the  stern,  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
weather  before  he  retired,  when 
suddenly  an  immense  spar  swept 
across  the  after  part  of  the  deck. 
To  avoid  being  knocked  into  the  sea 
he  seized  hold  of  it,  and  in  an  instant 
was  whirled  aloft  in  the  air,  and 
then  pitched  down  upon  the  crest 
of  a  wave.  He  held  on  with  the 
strength  which  the  danger  of  imme- 
diate death  supplies,  and  became  by 
degrees  able  to  realize  his  critical 
position.  He  was  clinging  to  the  end 
of  the  bowsprit  of  a  large  vessel, 
which,  having  no  lights  up,  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  steamer. 
The  latter  bad  got  free,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  course,  and  the  ad- 
miral was  no  doubt  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  collision.  In 
vain  he  called  and  shouted;  the 
breaking  of  the  waves  and  the 
labouring  of  the  ship  drowned  all 
other  sounds.  At  length,  when  he 
was  almost  exhausted,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  letting  himself  drop 
into  the  sea,  some  boys  on  board 
went  to  amuse  themselves  on  the 
bowsprit,  and  hearing  from  the  end 
of  it  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
an  unearthly  cry,  nearly  fell  into 
the  water  with  fright  They  called 
some  of  the  men,  who  at  once  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  sounds, 
and  the  admiral  was  speedily  hauled 
in,  and  restoratives  applied.  His 
arms,  however,  were  so  injured  by 
the  protracted  strain  upon  the 
sinews,  that  he  did  not  recover  for 
more  than  a  month. 
I  remained  all  night  on  deck,  for 
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the  wind  freshened  so  much  during 
the  passage  that  sleep  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  I  wished  to  see 
how  the  vessel  was  handled.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  her  'snug' 
by  setting  the  trysail  and  storm- 
jib  ;  but  Brown  determined  to  keep 
on,  as  he  thought  the  gale  would 
increase  before  it  lessened.  Havre, 
owing  to  its  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  is  a  grand  depot  for  rare 
animals,  especially  birds ;  and  Are- 
thusa  had  persuaded  me  to  pur- 
chase her  some  from  Senegal,  whose 
plumage  had  caught  the  deep  lustre 
of  the  tropics.  As  the  vessel  was 
labouring  on  among  the  waves  at 
midnight,  the  spars  groaning  and 
shrieking  as  if  a  legion  of  evil 
spirits  had  taken  possession  of  the 
rigging,  a  flash  of  light  appeared  to 
cross  the  deck.  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  cause  of  it  in  the  dim 
glimmer  of  the  ship's  lamp,  but  it 
Boon  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
the  turmoil  ;had  set  free  one  of  the 
little  prisoners  below.  Such  was 
the  case.  Poor  thing,  it  was  soon 
free  indeed!  It  had  flown  under 
one  of  the  boats,  and  I  would  not 
have  it  disturbed,  for  fear  it  should 
take  fright  and  fly  overboard ;  but 
my  care  m  this  respect  was  of  no 
avail.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  it 
again  on  the  wing  beside  us.  It 
attempted  to  regain  the  vessel  by 
making  for  the  bow,  but  just  as 
it  was  about  to  perch  on  the  rail, 
the  wind  gullying  out  of  the  jib 
caught  it  and  swept  it  down  into 
the  dark  merciless  deep.  'Beauty 
attracts  as  many  thieves  as  gold ;' 
and  there,  on  that  tempestuous 
night,  far  from  its  sunny  home,  this 
poor  little  captive  was  released  for 
ever  from  its  prison  bars,  and  perhaps 
found  the  surges  of  that  wild  sea  more 
friendly  than  the  selfish  tenderness 
of  man. 

After  the  banging  and  creaking 
which  had  been  going  on  all  night, 
we  were  not  sorry  to  see  through 
the  misty  morning  rain  the  phan- 
tom cliffs  of  Albion  —  St.  Ca- 
therines Head  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  'Isle.'  It  was  a  con- 
siderable time,  however,  before  we 
felt  the  shelter  of  the  highlands,  and 
the  men  stood  collected  together  in 
Hie  fore  part  of  the  vessel  watching 


the  bowsprit— which  bent  like  a 
reed  beneath  the  straining  jib— and 
giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  it 
would  '  go/  and  that  we  should  '  get 
into  trouble.'  One  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  protest  that  we  were  tear- 
ing the  vessel  to  pieces,  and  that  we 
should  be  '  drowned  like  rats.'  But 
Brown  at  the  helm  appeared  in  no 
way  discomposed,  although  in  his 
expression  there  was  that  mixture 
of  keenness  and  determination  which 
seems  peculiar  to  seafaring  men  on 
critical  occasions.  He  said  the  wea- 
ther would  be  worse  before  it  was 
better ;  that  the  bowsprit  was  a  good 
stick ;  and  that  he  liked  to  see  what 
the  vessel  could  do.  His  forecast 
of  the  weather  proved  correct,  for 
the  gale  continued  to  increase  until 
we  reached  Portsmouth,  and  there, 
in  smooth  water,  it  blew  with  such 
fury  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  a 
footing  on  the  deck.  After  some 
deliberation  we  selected  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good  anchorage,  and 
I  was  heartily  glad  to  be  able  to  re- 
tire below  and  turn  in,  after  such  a 
fatiguing  night  My  disappoint- 
ment was  proportionably  great  when 
just  as  I  had  begun  to  feel  the  relief 
of  repose,  and  to  relax  into  the  for- 
getfulness  of  sleep,  I  was  aroused 
by  a  shouting,  tramping,  and  clank- 
ing overhead,  the  cause  of  which  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  determine.  It  was 
evident  they  were  weighing  anchor 
— surely  we  were  not  going  to  sea 
again!  I  hurried  on  my  clothes 
and  stumbled  up  the  companion. 
There  I  at  once  perceived  the  causo 
of  the  disturbance.  We  had  taken 
up  a  position  right  in  the  way  of 
the  floating-bridge,  which  was  steam- 
ing down  upon  us,  roaring  and  clat- 
tering like  some  invention  of  the 
infernal  regions,  a  very  'monstruni 
horrendum,  informe,  ingens.'  By 
great  dexterity  we  frustrated  its  evil 
intentions,  and  again  coasted  about 
to  look  for  a  quiet  locality.  The 
best  we  could  find  was  under  the 
stern  of  a  frigate,  which,  as  Brown 
observed,  was  sure  to  have  chosen 
a  good  position.  Here  we  should 
at  all  events  be  at  rest ;  and  although 
the  late  commotion  had  left  me  with 
a  slight  headache,  I  again  turned 
into  my  berth  to  solicit  sleep.  The 
balmy  visitor  soon  arrived,  and  I 
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was  just  beginning  to  see  Spriggs 
dancing  a  hornpipe  on  my  last  brief, 
when  I  was  stunned  by  a  sound  to 
which  thunder  would  have  been  a 
pin-fall.  It  seemed  as  though  every- 
thing in  the  vessel— my  own  head 
included — had  been  suddenly  blown 
to  pieces.  I  had  scarcely  collected 
my  senses,  and  gazed  mechanically 
out  to  see  whether  I  was  in  air  or 
water,  when  another  report  set  all 
my  nerves  ringing.  1  forthwith 
summoned  Bolter,  the  steward,  and 
heard  to  my  dismay  that  one  of  the 
princes  had  arrived,  and  the  frigate 
was  firing  a  royal  salute  just  over 
our  heads.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, sleep  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, ana  my  headache  much  in- 
creased, it  seemed  absurd  to  lie 
longer  in  my  berth.  I  accordingly 
dressed,  ordered  the  boat,  and  set 
out  for  a  stroll  on  shore,  thinking 
the  fresh  air  might  revive  me,  and  I 
probably  should  have  derived  benefit 
had  I  been  in  any  other  town  but 
Gosport.  The  damp  and  gloom  of 
the  place  'seemed  positively  infec- 
tious, and  I  felt  as  though  the  dreari- 
ness and  discomfort  by  which  I  was 
surrounded  had  taken  possession  of 
me  for  ever. 

I  returned  more  dispirited  and 
unwell  than  when  I  started,  and 
after  calling  a  council,  gave  orders 
to  weigh  anchor  immediately  for 
Southampton,  The  event  proved 
that  my  directions  were  easier  given 
than  followed.  The  anchor  exhi- 
bited a  sted&stness  perfectly  em- 
blematic. In  vain  the  men  strained 
and  toiled  at  the  windlass,  in  vain 
Brown  exhausted  the  resources  of 
his  prolific  genius — the  anchor  would 
not  come  up.  The  men  said  the 
girls  of  Gosport  had  got  hold  of  it, 
but  however  that  might  be,  we 
could  neither  raise  it  nor  afford  to 
lose  it,  so  our  position  was  most 
embarrassing.  Brown's  last  sugges- 
tion was  that  we  should  send  to 
our  sulphureous  friends  alongside, 
who  seemed  to  be  provided  with  all 
kinds  of  infernal  instruments,  for 
the  loan  of  some  grappling-irons. 
He  went  in  person  to  make  the  re- 
quest; was  received  with  great  civi- 
lity; and  a  boat  with  six  hands  was 
sent  off  to  our  assistance.  The  irons 
were  let  down,  and  twitched,  and 


twisted,  and  dodged,  and  jerked, 
but,  alas!  without  any  result— the 
anchor  remained  a  constant  quan- 
tity. Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
send  for  a  diver,  an  expensive  and 
tedious  expedient,  which  would  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  our  moving 
until  the  following  day.  The  boat* 
indeed,  containing  the  apparatus 
was  very  soon  brought  into  position, 
but  the  equipment  of  the  performer 
consumed  an  incredibly  long  time. 
At  length,  however,  the  operation 
was  completed,  and  the  pale,  sickly- 
little  man — for  the  occupation  is 
unhealthy— was  transformed  into  the 
most  formidable  monster  I  ever  saw 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Polytechnic. 
He  looked  horrible  and  heavy  enough 
to  sink  to  the  bottomless  pit ;  but 
still  it  was  necessary  to  fasten  leaden 
weights  to  his  feet,  to  enable  him  to 
walk  under  water.  Our  anchor  had 
caught  in  one  of  the  government 
moorings,  which  form  such  a  net- 
work at  the  bottom  of  Portsmouth 
harbour/  that  the  divers  are  con- 
stantly in  requisition  to  release  un- 
fortunate strangers,  and  make,  as  I 
was  informed,  a  very  respectable 
living. 

The  next  morning  was  lovely; 
the  breeze  was  light  and  fresh,  and 
the  water  so  calm,  that  but  for  the 
changing  scenery  we  should  have 
imagined  ourselves  motionless. 
Everything  around  seemed  to  breathe 
joy  and  happiness  and  health.  There 
was  considerable  activity  on  the 
water,  but  it  was  the  activity  of 
pleasure,  not  of  business.  It  seemed 
as  though  both  Nature  and  man 
had  united  in  keeping  a  general 
holiday.  Here  ran  the  swift  excur- 
sion steamers,  freighted  with  youth 
and  beauty,  with  bright  smiles  and 
brilliant  colours;  there  glided  the 
gay  yacht,  the  triumph  of  art,  the 
home  of  enterprise  and  fashion.  We 
anchored  at  the  head  of  the  pier, 
and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that, 
except  as  regards  society,  South- 
ampton, as  a  yachting  station,  has 
great  advantages  over  Eyde. 

Next  day  one  of  the  men  I  had 
originally  engaged  at  this  port  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  leave.  He 
said  he  was  unable  to  stand  the 
heat  of  the  forecastle,  which  I  was 
surprised  to  hear,  as  he  had  been 
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long  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  I 
should  mention  that  I  had  heard 
some  complaints  on  the  subject  the 
year  before,  and  had  accordingly 
caused  an  opening  to  be  made  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  which 
was  ever  afterwards  kept  religiously 
shut  I  had  also  bought  a  stove,  to 
enable  the  men  to  cook  on  deck; 
but  the  second  day  alter  its  arrival 
it  was  packed  away  somewhere  be- 
low, and  never  appeared  again. 
This  unexpected  notice  to  leave 
caused  us  some  annoyance,  as  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  a  desirable 
substitute.  The  only  man  who 
appeared  at  all  suitable  was  a 
thin,  sallow  individual,  with  whom 
Brown  did  not  seem  satisfied,  ob- 
serving that  he  was  'a  light  hand/ 
We  were,  however,  somewhat  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour  owing  to  his 
bringing  a  written  testimonial,  a 
kind  of  recommendation  yachtsmen 
seldom  possess.  He  was  conse- 
quently engaged,  but  scarcely  had 
the  agreement  been  made  when  he 
informed  us  that  he  was  a  married 
man,  and  that  while  at  South- 
ampton he  expected  to  be  allowed 
to  spend  the  night  on  shore.  All, 
especially  my  wife,  were  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
permission  was  accordingly  given, 
which  was  soon  interpreted  to  ad- 
mit of  his  leaving  at  four  for  his 
conjugal  tea,  and  not  returning 
until  twelve  next  day.  At  this  hour 
he  was  not  any  great  acquisition,  as 
he  said  it  was  not  the  custom  in 
yachts  to  do  any  work  after  break- 
fast, and  in  this  respect  acted  well 
np  to  his  principles.  On  Sunday 
he  never  appeared  at  all,  as  he  said 
that  no  blessing  attended  people 
who  worked  on  Sunday;  but  from 
what  I  heard  he  did  not  consider 
intoxication  upon  that  day  to  be 
at  all  equally  offensive.      He  pro- 


mised, however,  to  be  constantly 
at  his  post  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  attractions  of  home,  and 
we  looked  forward  brightly  to  the 
time  when  we  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  services  and  experience,  of 
which  he  gave  a  most  tantalising 
account  Alas  for  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes!  The  invaluable 
Jones  sprained  his  wrist  on  the  very 
day  we  left  Southampton.  He  was 
unable  to  haul  or  coil ;  it  would 
have  been  cruelty  to  have  attempted 
to  make  use  of  him  in  any  way.  He 
perhaps  thought  that  he  should  be 
doine  us  the  greatest  service  by 
standing  about  the  deck  in  pic- 
turesque attitudes,  with  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  assuming  a  lovelorn  and 
sentimental  expression ;  but  Brown, 
being  of  an  entirely  different  opi- 
nion, had  the  heartlessness  to  say 
that  the  alleged  injury  was  all  'a 
sham/  and  told  the  elegant  artiste, 
on  his  refusing  to  do  his  work,  that 
he  was  a '  growler'  and  a ' good  for 
nothing/  This  led  to  recrimina- 
tions. Jones  applied  to  me,  and 
talked  and  complained  so  much,  and 
with  so  little  regard  to  what  he  said, 
that  I  was  surprised  that  he  did  not 
sprain  his  tongue  as  well  as  his 
wrist.  Our  faith  in  him  had,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  to  undergo  several 
severe  trials.  We  had  full  reliance 
on  his  experience  as  a  fisherman, 
until  on  his  being  shown  a  brill  he 
said  it  was  a  turbot,  and  our  high 
opinion  of  his  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation was  not  increased  when  he 
mistook  the  Caskets  for  the  Hanois 
light.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his 
antecedents  were  not  very  pro- 
mising; for  although  he  had  only 
been  ten  years  at  sea,  he  had  sailed 
in  seventeen  yachts,  and  one  of 
them,  on  his  own  showing,  he  had 
lately  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Sark. 


ABEEYSTWITH. 


THE  little  town  and  harbour  of 
Abervstwith  lies  on  the  curv- 
ing shore  just  below  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Tstwith  with  that  fa- 
mous stream  the  Bheidol.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  Cardiganshire,  only  to 
be  competed  with,  longo  intervaUo, 


by  Cardigan  itself.  The  county 
town  and  the  fashionable  town 
occupy  the  two  extremities  of  the 
county.  Quaint,  diminutive,  old- 
fashioned  is  Cardigan ;  but  its  broad 
tidal  river  rushes  grandly  beneath 
the  arches  of  its  noble  bridge,  and 
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on  a  summer  evening  the  water  is 
alive  with  the  boats  and  barges  of 
the  townfolk,  who  find  here  their 
most  constant  and  genuine  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  just  below  the  town  the 
river  widens  into  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
with  deep  wooded  shores.  And 
what  a  quantity  of  salmon  they  get 
down  there !  I  know  that  one  day 
this  summer  it  was  selling  at  eight- 
pence  a  pound.  You  see  the  fisher- 
men moving  along  the  Teivy  shore 
with  their  coracles  on  their  backs ; 
and  all  through  the  livelong  night 
they  ply  their  task,  as  fishermen  did 
once  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  of  old. 
Just  above  Cardigan,  too,  you  come 
to  Cilgerran  Castle,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  one  scene  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  scenes  in  Wales, 
— the  beauty  of  rocks,  wood,  and 
water — where  rocks  are  most  steep 
and  frowning,  woods  most  dense 
and  green,  waters  either  still  or 
foaming,  either  expanded  into  a 
lagoon  or  contracted  between  narrow 
basaltic  walls.  The  most  primitive 
simplicity  still  lingers  in  Cardigan- 
shire. On  the  shore  of  sea  and  river 
the  old  episode  of  Nausicaa  and  her 
nymphs  appears  to  be  often  re- 
peated, as  the  Cardiganshire  maid, 
with  her  frolic  companions,  bounds 
beneath  the  wave,  startling  the 
passing  horseman  or  pedestrian. 
Then,  again,  this  district  is  almost 
utterly  free  from  the  incursions  of 
tourists,  and  is  thus,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, different  from  Aberystwith, 
which  we  are  about  to  visit.  We 
hardly  know  which  we  enjoyed  most, 
and  the  contrast  is  interesting 
enough.  But  we  have  to  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  this  long,  long 
county,  before  we  reach  Aberystwith 
by  way  of  Cardigan.  So  long  as  you 
skirt  the  exquisite  shores  of  the  Teivy 
you  are  well  pleased ;  nothing  can  be 
more  pleasing  than  the  succession 
of  peaceful  landscapes  as  view  after 
view  is  unfolded  in  the  windings 
of  the  stream.  But  this  pastoral 
region  will  give  you  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  true  nature  of  Car- 
diganshire, which  is  pre-eminently 
both  the  'desert  country*  and  the 
'lake  country' of  Wales.  You  should 
leave  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  and 
traverse  the  bleak  mountain  region, 
studded  with  vast  nomadic  flocks  of 
sheep,   and   herds  of  horses  and 


ponies,  where  the  stray  woman- 
kind, 'charming  Welshes/  as  they 
may  be  considered,  display  high- 
peaked  hate  and  red-flowered  gowns, 
and  if  you  accost  them,  shake  their 
heads  and  make  unintelligible  An- 
swers in  an  unknown  tongue.  The 
larger  part  of  Cardiganshire  belongs 
to  Central  Wales,  and  partakes  more 
of  the  wild  character  of  North  Wales 
than  of  the  more  subdued  scenery 
of  South  Wales.  Each  wooded 
valley  that  you  enter  has  its  moun- 
tain walls,  and  at  times  you  come 
upon  some  mine,  whether  exhaust- 
ed or  deserted,  or  attesting,  by 
smoke  and  noise  and  every  outward 
token  of  unsavoury  kind,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mining  population.  Vast 
sums  in  times  past  have  been  ob- 
tained from  silver  mines,  and  may 
be  obtained  again.  Then  you  come 
upon  a  railway ;  a  railway  with  one 
line ;  a  railway  where  a  telegraphic 
message  travels  much  more  slowly 
than  yourself;  a  railway  where,  in 
the  case  of  a  junction,  it  is  inge- 
niously contrived  that  you  should 
wait  perhaps  several  hours  before 
you  go  on ;  a  railway  where  all  or- 
dinary notions  of  punctuality  and 
despatch  are  considered  as  exploded. 
And  in  this  way  we  come  to  Ab- 
erystwith, and  we  look  at  it  and 
don't  like  it,  and  the  longer  we  look 
at  it  the  less  we  like  it  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  station  is  repulsive, 
dirty  in  wet  weather,  dusty  in  dry ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  touch  of 
natural  beauty  hereabouts ;  the  bus 
or  fly  seems  instinctively  to  select 
the  back  streets  which  are  narrowest 
and  dirtiest.  You  arrive  at  an  hotel, 
where  you  are  shown  to  an  attic,  for 
which  you  pay  first-floor  prices, 
and  where  the  unpitying  morning 
sun  streams  through  windows  ut- 
terly unprovided  with  curtains  to 
awake  you  from  your  scanty  slum- 
bers. You  remember  that  you  are 
still  in  wild  Cardiganshire,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  remote 
watering-place  is  not  the  least  bar- 
baric part  of  it. 

But  wait  a  little.  Aberystwith 
will  certainly  improve  upon  ac- 
quaintance. There  are  charms  which 
it  certainly  possesses,  and  others 
which  it  certainly  wants.  I  will  tell 
you  frankly,  lector  benevole,  the  pros 
and  cons.    You  have  none  of  those 
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sweet  pastoral  lanes  which  you  love 
bo  much  on  our  southern  seaboard, 
you  have  no  hedges  laden  with  wild 
roses,  streams  brimming  the  turf, 
cottages  festooned  with  Sowers  and 
honeysuckle.  But  as  you  follow  the 
carve  of  the  shore,  you  perceive  that 
8ea wards  Aberystwith  puts  on  a  fair 
andfashionableappearance,  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  and  shortcomings 
of  the  town  in  the  rear.  Before  the 
Crescent  is  a  broad,  open  space,  and 
beneath  the  raised  wall  of  this  space 
you  have  the  sands  and  shingle ;  and 
rejoicing  Paterfamilias  discerns  with 
a  commanding  glance  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  spots  in  all  the  world 
where  his  children  may  disport 
themselves  with  perfect  safety. 
Then  if  you  ascend  Castle  Hill  on 
the  south,  or,  better  still,  Constitu- 
tion Hill  on  the  north,  the  vast 
panorama  of  the  unbroken,  lonely 
Atlantic  is  stretched  before  you  with 
a  poetry  and  grandeur  that  satisfy 
the  highest  conceptions.  Then  you 
have  shortly  to  acknowledge  the 
great  hygienic  properties  of  the 
place.  You  are  due  west,  and  the 
wind  which  you  mainly  encounter 
is  the  bracing,  renovating  west  wind. 
So  in  ordinary  cases  of  ill  health 
you  may  generally  count  upon  a 
speedy  and  delightful  convalescence, 
and  I  should  imagine  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Aberystwith  must  at  any 
time  be  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
kingdom.  Then,  although  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  immediate 
environs  are  pretty  or  interesting, 
still,  if  you  give  your  excursions  a 
wider  sweep,  you  will  find  that  the 
district  amply  repays  any  time  that 
you  may  allot  for  its  examination. 
I  was  grumbling  just  now  about  my 
attic,  and  as  I  was  by  no  means 
charged  the  lowest  price  in  the 
tariff,  a  vein  of  melancholy  specu- 
lation was  opened  as  to  where  the 
worst  rooms  could  possibly  be,  and 
how  far  they  could  be  fit  for  human 
habitation.  The  hotel  I  was  at  was 
the  huge  building,  the  Queen's,  of 
really  noble  proportions,  with  bril- 
liant assembly-room,  coffee-room, 
dining-room,  library,  all  on  a  tole- 
rably complete  scale,  and  with  a  great 
deal  more  genial  and  pleasant  inter- 
course than  is  usually  the  case  at 
watering-places.  But,  as  with  every 
limited  liability  hotel  I  ever  entered, 


the  attendance  was  insufficient,  and 
a  pause  of  twenty  minutes  between 
the  dishes  at  the  table  d'hote  is  not 
agreeable  to  hungry  people.  Just 
below  Castle  Hill  there  is  a  splendid 
edifice,  to  which  a  curious  history 
belongs.  It  was  planned  by  Mr. 
Seddon,  the  architect,  and  for  some 
little  time  it  was  used  as  an  hotel, 
and  so  far  as  position  and  archi- 
tecture were  concerned,  it  must  have 
been  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  such  es- 
tablishments. If  I  were  a  duke,  I 
would  build  a  palace  exactly  like 
it*  in  a  position  precisely  similar. 
The  speculation  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  magnificent  edifice  was 
sold  for  a  comparative  trifle  to 
some  persons  who  are  trying  on  the 
curious  experiment  of  an  unsec- 
tarian  university  for  Wales.  The 
Bellevue  is  the  old  fashionable  hotel 
in  the  middle  of  the  Terrace,  a 
favourite  among  its  frequenters,  and 
highly  praised  by  'Murray.'  But 
Aberystwith  is  not  now  what  it 
once  was.  Its  palmiest  days  are 
over.  Llandudno  on  the  north,  and 
Tenby  on  the  south,  are  formidable 
competitors.  There  was  a  time 
when  Aberystwith  was  the  most 
fashionable  watering-place  in  Wales. 
The  concourse  of  company  was  very 
great  The  carriages  were  almost 
as  thick  as  upon  the  Steyne.  But 
now  the  visitors  are  not  so  many, 
and  the  class  of  visitors  has  fallen 
off.  I  was  told,  but  only  give  the 
information  upon  hearsay,  that  the 
rents  rose  to  such  an  enormous 
height  that  public.;  feeling  was 
aroused,  and  visitors  deserted  the 
place  in  shoals.  If  this  is  so,  there 
is  a  moral  in  the  story  which  other 
watering-places  may  ponder— the 
moral  not  to  kill  the  hen  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs.  At  Llandudno 
the  rents  are  equally  high,  but  you 
obtain  a  better  return  in  house  and 
furniture.  But  the  real  charms  of 
Aberystwith  are  independent  of  all 
mutations  of  fortune,  and  there  will 
always  be  those  who  will  be  affec- 
tionately constant  to  its  balmy  air 
and  its  commanding  heights. 

Aberystwith  came  into  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  harbour  was  then  well 
nigh  sanded  up:  a  sail  only  rarely 
appeared  on  the  horizon;  the  shore, 
so  peculiarly  rich  in  its  pebbles, 
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was  unexplored ;  living,  now  so  dear, 
was  ludicrously  cheap :  and  few  no- 
ticed the  attractions  of  the  magnifi- 
cent bay,  the  glad  twin  streams,  and 
the  mountains  almost  running  into 
the  sea.  The  pebbles  just  men- 
tioned should  be  particularly  no- 
ticed, cornelians,  jaspers,  crystals, 
agates,  and  so  on.  Now  the  whole 
range  of  watering-place  dissipations 
—albeit,  limited  and  mild— is  opened 
to  the  visitors  who  have  constantly 
flowed  hither  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  region.  As  you  look 
upon  Cardigan  Bay,  you  are  told 
that  within  historical  times  that 
was  once  a  fair  province  where  now 
the  ocean  rolls,  and  the  curious 
story  is  told  that  the  carelessness  of 
some  drunkard  led  to  its  submer- 
sion. The  bottom  to  a  great  extent 
certainly  consists  of  the  decayed 
matter  of  forest,  and  on  calm  days 
it  is  said  that  ruined  houses  can  be 
detected  far  out  at  sea.  It  must  be 
.  said  for  the  old  castle  on  its  rocky 
height  that  it  furnishes  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  set  of  promenades,  and  is 
deservedly  a  favourite  lounge  for 
tiie  morning  or  evening  hours.  The 
castle  has  been  besieged,  taken,  and 
burned,  over  and  over  again,  but 
the  antiquaries  doubt  whether  this 
is  the  same  castle  which  Gilbert  de 
Strongbow  built  so  many  hundred 
years  ago. 

There  is  also  a  pier,  whither  we 
greatly  resort,  and  much  reliance 
for  amusement  is  placed  on  a  nigger 
who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  look- 
ing after  it  At  times,  too,  we  have 
our  mild  scandal  and  our  little  jokes. 
The  crier  rings  his  bell— great  is  the 
excitement;  the  crier,  from  sup- 
pressed laughter,  can  hardly  exer- 
cise his  semi-judicial  functions,  and 
the  excitement  is  redoubled:  'Lost 
—near  the  Queen's  Hotel— a  lady's 
heart  This  heart  is  made  of  stone. 
It  was  slightly  chipped  from  much 
use— and  is  now  completely  broken.' 
I  did  not  catch  the  reward,  but  of 
course  it  would  be  something  fabu- 
lous. We  have  our  little  jokes  about 
the  owner  of  the  missing  heart. 
Then  if  you  like  to  go  into  the 
market,  it  is  picturesque  enough 
and  cheap  enough,  and  if  you  at- 
tempt to  trade,  you  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  Welsh  is  a  living 
language,  and,  in  all  conscience, 


eloquent    and    emphatic    enough. 
Then  for  a  bold  walk,   but  still 
within  a  manageable  distance,  there 
is  the  noble  headland  which  the 
Welsh  call  Craiglais,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, Constitution  Hill.    Thence,  on 
this  western  sea,  you  obtain  the 
sunset  at  sea  in  all  its  magnificence, 
and  landward  you  may  discern  the 
Cader  Idris  group,  and  beyond  that 
the  region  of  Snowdonia.    Descend- 
ing the  hill,  you  come  to  the  village 
of  Borth— which  is  making  gasping 
attempts  to  become  a  remunerative 
watering-place.     Better   stay  as  it 
was,  a  genuine  fishing-village,  'of 
an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell/  and 
justly  famous  for  its  four-mile  run 
of  firm  sands.     By  this  village  is 
the  estuary  of  the  Dovey,  and  when 
you  have  passed  it  you  are  in  North 
Wales.  Then  as  for  our  company,  it  is 
largely  recruited  from  the  commer- 
cial ranks  of  the  principality;  but 
you  ought  to  see  us  at  our  race- 
balls  in  the  Public  Booms  if  you 
would  really  wish  to  know  the  full 
extent  of  provincial  resources.    We 
have  also  got  a  chalybeate  spring, 
with  something  that  is  humorously 
meant  as  a  pump-room ;  and  when 
you  begin  to  comprehend  the  joke 
it  is  really  rather  funny  than  other- 
wise.   Also,  let  it  be  noted,  to  the 
immortal  glory  of  the  place,  that 
during  the   very   hot   season-  the 
supply  of  ice  was  practically  illimit- 
able.   Sometimes   we   get   reading 
parties  who  don't  read,  and  fishing 
parties  that  don't  fish.     The  non- 
reading  is  easily  explained,  for  read- 
ing could   never  have   been   very 
seriously  contemplated  from  the  be* 
ginning.    The  non-fishing  is   ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  horrid 
mines  have  poisoned  the  rivers,  and 
people  are  getting  more  and  more 
indisposed  for  the  sea.    Everywhere 
on  the  coast  I  find  the  boatmen  com- 
plaining that  boating  is  carried  on 
much  less  vigorously  than  used  to 
be  the  case.    A  new  feature  in  Abe- 
rystwith  society  has  been  noticed: 
that  young  ladies  come  down  in 
twos  and  threes,  without  any  elderly 
element,  and  much  more  '  on  their 
own  hook '  than  used  to  be  the  case. 
There  is  a  popular  theory  widely 
held  at  Aberystwith,  that  the  castle- 
views  and  the  sea- views  by  moon- 
light are  rather  special  to  the  place, 
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particularly,  I  suppose,  when  as- 
sisted by  a  romantic  haze  and  an 
aroma  of  flirtation. 

There  is  one  great  sight  most  in- 
timately connected  with  Aberyst- 
with. This  is  its  tributary  province, 
its  dependency,  its  appanage,  its 
main  accessory — everything  in  short 
that  can  denote  the  absolutist  subsi- 
diary conjunction.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  Devil's  Bridge.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  Devil's  Bridges 
in  the  world,  amid  scenery  more  or 
less  remarkable.  The  prototype  is 
that  which  most  of  us  have  seen  on 
the  St.  Gothard  pass,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Mynach  is  a  very  genuine 
specimen.  On  a  diminished  scale,  it 
is  exactly  like  the  Gothard  bridge ; 
and  we  heard  precisely  the  same 
story  as  that  which  we  h&rd  at  the 
Gothard.  What  that  legend  is,  the 
reader  will  find  very  prettily  told  in 
Longfellow's/  Golden  Legend,'  as  the 
guide  relates  it  to  Elsie  and  Prince 
Henry.  Told  prosaically,  the  legend 
is  that  the  Devil  built  the  bridge  on 
condition  that  he  should  have  the 
first  living  thing  that  passed  over  it 
A  cunning  old  woman  threw  a  piece 
of  meat  across ;  a  dog  ran  after  it, 
and  so  the  Devil  was  outwitted. 
The  Welsh  name  Pont-y-Mynaoh 
(Monk's  Bridge)  points  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
that  the  bridge  was  made  by  the 
monks  of  Strata  Florida.  My  friend, 
if  you  are  travelling  by  the  route 
where  Strata  Florida  meets  you  as  a 
railway  station,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
move  that  you  should  get  out  there, 
explore  some  of  the  surrounding  re- 
gion, and  then  proceed  to  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  and  so  on  to  Aberystwith.  If 
you  really  intend  to  go  to  Strata 
Florida,  this)  will  prove  the  easier 
and  less  expensive  way.  There  is 
little  enough  to  be  seen  now,  but  the 
few  arches  and  croziers  of  a  deeply- 
recessed  arcade  in  a  lonely,  desolate 
region;  but  of  old  this  was  the 
greatest  religious  foundation  in 
Wales ;  hither  came  the  barons  with 
their  armed  retainers,  wayfarers  and 
pilgrims  with  staff  and  scrip ;  it  was 
a  home  of  hospitality,  an  asylum  of 
patriotism,  until  the  evil  day  when 
its  abbot  made  an  impossible  pro- 
mise to  Edward  the  First,  and  the 
king  gave  Strata  Florida  to  the  re- 
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vengeful  flames.  Near  here  are  some 
of  the  wild  desolate  '  Cardiganian ' 
lakes,  from  one  of  which,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  unfathomable,  issues 
the  clear  stream  of  the  Teivy,  where 
beavers  were  once  found  and  the 
otter-hunt  is  now  not  infrequent. 
These  are  all  '  troutful/  and  night- 
lines  are  much  used.  From  here, 
too,  you  get  to  Tregaron,  whose 
stream  is  confluent  to  the  Teivy,  and 
which  is  famous  as  the  home  of  the 
famous  Twm  Shon  Catti  (pro- 
nounced Toom  Shone  Catti).  Have 
you  read  the  life  and  adventures  of 
this  bandit-squire,  a  kind  of  Claude 
Duval  or  Bobin  Hood,  a  kind  of  Gil 
Bias  or  Lazarillode  Tonnes?  If  not, 
read  the  account  of  them,  one  of  the 
most  amusing  and  characteristic 
narratives  possible.  Some  persons 
represent  him  as  a  poet  and  anti- 
quary; others  as  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  rogue  and  vagabond  in 
early  life,  but  after  he  had  married 
an  heiress,  and  settled  down  into 
country  squire,  he  settled  down  into 
poet,  antiquary,  and  thorough  Car- 
digan gentleman.  He  is  the  great 
hero  of  the  shire. 

But  all  this  while  we  are  keeping 
away  from  this  bridge,  whether  of 
monk  or  devil.  Perhaps  the  two 
names  denote  the  same  person — de- 
note him  as  he  was  for  that  tempo- 
rary period  during  which  he  became 
a  monk : 

'  The  devil  was  ill,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be/ 

As  at  the  Gothard,  there  is  a  double 
bridge,  the  lower  being  the  older 
and  the  legendary  one.  It  is  still 
possible  to  descend  to  this  lower 
one— at  least  one  of  the  tourists  did 
so— if  it  is  still  safe.  To  see  the 
scenery,  you  have  to  put  yourself 
under  the  direction  of  a  guide ;  as- 
sume the  alpenstock,  and,  if  you 
like,  an  Alpine  costume  as  well; 
you  have  also  to  go  through  the  in- 
dispensable ceremony  of  paying  a 
shilling.  You  descend  long  flights 
of  steps,  when  you  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  Mynach.  The  scene  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  The  river  has 
contracted  into  a  gorge,  and  the 
gorge  has  been  scooped  by  the 
ceaseless  action  of  the  waters,  or  by 
some  earlier  convulsion  of  nature, 
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into  a  succession  of  huge,  unearthly 
caldrons.  Immediately  beneath  the 
bridge  ^this  gorge  is  farther  con- 
tracted into  a  mere  chasm  in  the 
slate  rock,  a  cleft  almost  shrouded 
by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  narrow, 
that  a  man  supposes  he  could  easily 
leap  it,  if  only  he  could  be  sure  of  a 
firm  footing  on  the  other  side. 
This,  then,  is  the  far-famed  Devil's 
Bridge.  But  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  scenery,  to  my  mind,  really 
finer,  in  the  meeting  of  the  valleys 
and  in  the  succession  of  waterfalls. 
You  have  to  descend  to  a  little  pro- 
montory between  the  Mynach  and 
the  Bheidol.  The  rocks,  the  foliage, 
the  succession  of  falls,  the  roar  of 
many  waters,  deep  and  incessant 
even  in  the  driest  weather,  and  after 
heavy  rains  absolutely  sublime, 
make  up  a  scene  as  grand  as  any 
that  can  be  found  in  North  Wales. 
There  is  a  steep  descent  of  steps  on 
one  side  the  gorge,  where  you  have 
the  help  of  a  hand-rail  indeed,  but 
you  still  need  a  firm  eye  and  firm  step, 
which  is  perhaps  still  more  the  case 
with  the  opposite  and  more  beauti- 
ful side,  immediately  fronting  the 
hotel.  When  you  have  achieved 
your  day's  work  you  find  a  tremen- 
dous table  d'hote  lunch  spread  for 
you  in  a  summer-house  overlooking 
the  gorge,  with  which  you  may 
promptly  reward  virtue.  There 
nave  been  several  accidents  on  this 
descent.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  fell 
down  into  one  of  the  deep  pools 
formed  by  the  waterfall;  but  her 
crinoline  acted  as  a  parachute,  les- 
sening her  fall  and  sustaining  her 
in  (he  water  until  help  could  be 
procured.  Several  instances  of  this 
sort  of  accident  have  occurred.  The 
day's  work  done,  nearly  every  one 
returns  to  Aberystwith,  climbing 
the  hills  which  roll  on  in  a  succes- 
sion of  waves  towards  Flynlimmon, 
and  catching  some  fine  peeps  of  the 
valley  of  the  BheidoL  But  you,  my 
friend,  write  the  word  hafod  deep 
upon  your  heart,  and  tarry  for  the 
night  at  the  '  Devil's  Bridge  Hotel/ 
and  go  there  next  morning.  There 
were  more  than  a  million  of  trees 
there  once,  planted  by  a  single  man, 
in  a  wild  barren  glen,  and  though 
too  much  thinned  by  the  present 
proprietor,  they  are  still  exceedingly 


worth  seeing  and  are  much  too 
rarely  visited  by  the  tourist  Here 
are  gardens  and  terraces,  treasures 
of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  some 
painted  glass,  and  sculpture  by 
Chantrey.  The  Ystwith  here  flows 
through  some  of  its  prettiest  scenery 
before  the  goal  of  Aberystwith  is 
reached. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare 
the  language  of  the  older  writers 
with  that  of  the  modern  guide- 
books. Thus,  William  Button,  of 
Birmingham,  published  in  1803  his 
'  Bemarks,'  giving  the  result  of  six- 
teen tours  in  the  principality.  He 
is  not  very  condescending  towards 
Aberystwith.  He  owns  that  it  is 
'  pleasing  at  a  distance,  but  viewed 
internally  it  excites  no  emotions  ex- 
cept disgust.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  ill-paved.'  He  re- 
lates that  a  churchyard  was  pointed 
out,  covered  six  or  eight  feet  at 
high-water,  where  he  clearly  de- 
tected human  bones.  He  says  that 
the  only  beggar  he  saw  in  four  tours 
was  at  Aberystwith,  who  very  simply 
accosted  him  with  the  language, 
'Sir,  I  am  a  poor  old  man.'  The 
people  were  so  entirely  Welsh,  that 
they  found  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing him,  even  when  he  wished 
to  convey  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  he  was  desirous  of  bestowing 
money  upon  them.  The  familiar 
'Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,' 
in  describing  the  scenery  of  the 
Devil's  Bridge,  warns  the  tourists — 
a  warning  not  altogether  unnecessary 
now— not  to  '  place  their  curiosity 
under  the  direction  of  the  guides. 
Those  who  would  visit  all  that  is 
entitled  to  attention  must  trust  to 
themselves  and  explore  the  valleys 
in  every  direction,  wherever  they 
can  find  or  make  a  path.'  What  a 
delightful  idea  is  here  sketched  out 
by  the  amiable  man  who  is  discours- 
ing about '  the  beauties.'  To  wander 
uncontrolled  by  guides,  making  or 
finding  a  path  for  oneself,  is  the 
most  charming  of  all  things,  and 
how  happy  to  be  able  to  do  it^in 
Wales  without  having  to  go  « to 
Africa  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  for 
the  luxury !  It  is  a  luxury  not  often 
to  be  attained  in  this  country,  but 
Btill  possible  for  those  who  will  start 
for  explorations  from  Aberystwith. 
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pfloBABLY  the  principal  of  the 
many  festivals  characterising 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
that  known  as  Corpus  Christi, 
or  anniversary  of  the  institution 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
feast  is  determinable  by  Easter 
in  each  year;  and  the  thirty- 
first  of  May  became  the  day  of 
celebration  in  1866.  Happening 
to  be  in  Cadiz  at  the  time,  and 
as  it  afforded  the  best  possible 
means  of  observing  the  national 
character  and  taste,  we  made 
the  best  of  the  opportunity,  and 
visited  everything  that  by  the 
church  is  provided  for  the  gra- 
tification of  its  faithful.  The 
city  of  Cadiz  is  built  after  the 
maimer  of  the  Moors,  its  houses 
being  tall  and  streets  narrow, 
with  here  and  there  an  open 
Plaza,  or  square,  used  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  evening  as  a 
promenade ;  and  we  may  here 
observe,  that  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  struck, with  the  extreme  cleanliness 
of  the  streets.  As  may  be  supposed,  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  write, 
the  city  was  decorated  to  its  utmost  possible  extent— not  with  flags,  ban- 
ners, tinsel- work,  and  transparencies,  which  form,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  the  acmi  of  street  ornamentation,  but  in  a  style  almost  peculiar 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  balconies  are  hung  with  parti-coloured  cloth, 
and  festooned  with  flowers  and  wreaths ;  while  through  the  thoroughfares 
where  the  procession  passes  awnings  are  stretched  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  completely  shading  the  street  from  the  glare  of  the  powerful  sun. 
The  whole  effect  of  this  simple  decoration  is  charming  in  the  extreme:  the 
gaiety  of  the  scene  is  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  Andalu- 
sian  ladies,  dressed  in  colours  of  every  shade  and  hue,  and  bonnets  are 
superseded  by  the  picturesque  mantilla. 

The  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  started  from  the  cathedral — which  is  a 
comparatively  modern  structure,  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture 
— and  consisted  of  images  of  the  various  favourite  and  patron  saints,  and 
the  custodia,  upon  which  the  consecrated  wafer  was  placed.  This  is  very 
magnificent,  being  mounted  on  wheels,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  in  height. 
It  is  constructed  of  pure  silver,  elegantly  chased,  representing  a  car  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  domed  temple,  under  which  the  host  is  placed.  When 
this  passes,  all  the  people  kneel  and  show  much  devotional  affection  for  the 
wafer,  or  the  sacrifice  of  which  it  is  the  memorial.  The  bishop  and  clergy, 
habited  in  their  gorgeous  vestments,  and  the  principal  civil  and  mib'tary 
authorities  in  uniform,  accompany  the  procession,  which,  after  perambu- 
lating the  city,  returns  to  the  cathedral,  and  is  signalled  to  the  surrounding 
country  by  a  salvo  of  artillery. 

The  crowd  lingered  about  the  streets  until  the  more  substantial,  and, 
doubtless,  more  agreeable  amusement  of  the  day  began — namely,  the  bull- 
fight ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  account  of  the  pas- 
time for  which  Spain  is  so  famous,  and  to  which  every  Spaniard  is  devotedly 
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attached:    men    and   women   will 
sacrifice    the    clothes   from   their 
backs,  and  even  food,  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  witness  the  fight. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
therefore,  we  formed  one  of  a  vast 
crowd  wending  their  way  to  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  or  Bull  King,  which 
is  an  immense  timber  amphitheatre 
erected  on  an  open  plot  of  ground. 
The  seats  for  spectators  are  divided 
mainly  into  two  classes,  named  re- 
spectively Sombra  and  Sol,  the  for- 
mer being  the  best,  as  the  afternoon 
snn  does  not  shine  upon  it,  and  you 
can  witness  the  fight  without  being 
blinded  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun ;  of  course  the  latter  part  is  the 
reverse ;  the  poorer  classes  go  there, 
and  sit  under  the  shade  of  immense 
•umbrellas.     The  scene  when  first 
you  enter  is  a  novel  one ;  for,  around 
a  ring  of  some  hundred  yards  or  so 
diameter,  are  ranged  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  spectators,  mostly, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  of  the  sterner 
sex.    The   time,  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings,  is 
beguiled  by  chaffing  and  pleasantry 
upon  the  people  as  they  enter ;  the 
ring  is  being  watered,  and  other 
preliminaries   are    settled.      Four 
o'clock  is  the  hour  to  begin;  but 
upon  this  occasion  we  had  to  wait 
some    thirty   minutes    until    the 
arrival  of  the  President,  who  occu- 
pies a   conspicuous  covered  stall, 
and  is  attended  by  buglers.    After 
bowing  to  the  assembled  company, 
•  he  gives  a  signal  to  the  buglers, 
who  herald  forth  the  procession  of 
picadors,  matadors,  chulos,  banda- 
rilleros,  Ac.,  who  are  to  contribute 
to   the   day's  amusement.     After 
making  a  circuit  of  the  ring,  they 
.  approach  the  President,  who  gives 
his  permission  to  begin ;  when  all 
but  those  appointed  to  fight  the  first 
bull  quit  the  ring,  the  doors  are 
fastened,  and  the  bull-fighters  as- 
sume their  positions.    Three  pica- 
dors,   who   are   mounted,   station 
themselves  at  certain  distances  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  den  from 
which  the  bull  emerges;  and  the 
chulos  with  their  scarlet  capas  are 
in  attendance.     The  door  of  the 
den  is  thrown  open,  and  a  parting 
poke  administered  by  the  herdsman 
drives  the  bull  into  the  ring.  With 


glaring  eyes  he  surveys  the  novel 
scene,  and  is  greeted  with  vociferous 
cheers.  Hardly  a  second  elapses  be- 
fore he  sees  the  picador,  who,  with 
lance  in  hand,  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  charge.  The  bull  drops  his 
head,  and  bounds  at  horse  and  rider ; 
a  dull  thud  is  heard  as  the  bull's 
sharpened  horns  enter  the  aide  of 
the  poor  horse,  from  which,  of  course, 
the  blood  runs  freely ;  the  picador 
has  received  the  charge  by  running 
the  lance  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
bull's  neck ;  he  runs  from  that  and 
charges  the  other  two  picadors  in 
succession;  the  chulos,  with  their 
red  capes  or  mantles,  stand  ready, 
and,  by  waving  them  in  the  face  of 
the  bull,  attract  his  attention  from 
the  picador,  if,  as  often  happens, 
the  horse  falls  and  he  becomes  im- 
perilled by  the  fury  of  his  antagonist 
The  training  the  bulls*  undergo  is 
characteristic.  The  one-year  old 
calves  are  brought  out  and  tilted 
with  spears,  in  order  to  try  their 
pluck:  those  who  show  timidity 
are  yoked  or  otherwise  employed  ; 
but  those  who  pass  the  ordeal  are 
pastured  until  they  are  five  or  six 
years  old,  when  they  are  ready  for 
the  ring.  This  tilting  of  the  bull- 
calves  is  a  favourite  amusement, 
and  in  former  times  the  kings  of 
Spain  regularly  attended  the  cere- 
mony. The  chivalry  of  the  bull- 
ring is  completely  destroyed  by  the 
brutal  cruelty  to  which  the  horses 
arc  exposed.  They  are,  of  course, 
the  most  wretched  screws  that 
can  be  found,  and  only  fit  for  the 
knacker;  their  endurance  is  won- 
derful, and  it  is  put  to  the  most 
severe  test  A  bandage  is  placed 
over  their  eyes,  and  they  are  ridden 
up  again  and  again  to  sustain  the 
butts  of  their  powerful  antagonist ; 
they  are  unmercifully  gored,  and, 
with  their  entrails  out,  they  are 
ridden  until  they  drop  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  or  are  more  speedily 
finished  by  the  bull's  horns  entering 
some  vital  part,  and  their  misery 
and  toil  are  ended :  the  rider  can  tell 
when  his  horse  is  likely  to  drop,  by 
feeling  the  ear,  which,  if  cold,  he 
instantly  dismounts,  this  being  a 
sure  precursor  of  death ;  the  saddles 
are  then  removed,  and  the  carcass 
remains  in  the  ring  until  the  bull  is 
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killed ;  they  are  then  dragged  oui 
by  mules  gaily  decorated. 

The  nature  of  bulls  differs :  those 
bred  in  the  south  are  noted  for  their 
ferocity ;  and  great  interest  is  mani- 
fested to  see  the  appearance  a  bull 
makes.     Timid  bulls  retreat  from 
their  assailant  and  paw  the  ground 
with  their  fore-feet;  while  plucky 
ones  charge  everything  before  them, 
and  are  much   appreciated.     The 
number  of  horses  they  kill  is  an 
index  of  the  popular  gratification ; 
they  are  greeted  at  each  successive 
achievement  of  this  nature  by  cries 
of '  Viva  el  toro !'  and  feats  of  daring 
are  performed  by  the  matadors  and 
chulos.    The  bull  rushes  madly  at 
the  red  mantle;  the  bearer  by  agility 
escapes    the   charge;    and    surely 
many  •  hair-breadth  'scapes '  occur  : 
the  bull,  acting  upon  the  principle 
of  *  nemo  me  impune  lacessit/  cer- 
tainly, when   he  gets   a   chance, 
wreaks   terrible  vengeance  on  his 
persecutors,   and    will    frequently 
carry  horse  and  rider  on  his  horns 
five  or  six  yards,  and  dash  them 
contemptuously  to  the  ground.    On 
the  occasion  of  which  we  write,  six 
bulls  were  announced  to  be  killed ; 
and  these,  in  the  short  space  of 
two  hours,  despatched  twenty-three 
horses    and    gored   many    others. 
Two  celebrated  matadors  appeared, 
named   Cuchares    and    Boanegra. 
After  the  bull  becomes  fatigued  by 
his  exertions,  the  President  sounds 
his  bugle,  and  the  play  of  the  chulos 
commences,  which  consists,  as  be- 
fore stated,  of  playing  false  with  the 
bull  and  working  up  his  ire.  Small 
darts,  barbed  at  the  end,  and  deco- 
rated with  coloured  ribbons,  called 
banderillas,    are,   when   the    bull 
charges,  placed  skilfully  in  his  neck : 
this  requires  considerable  nerve  and 
skill,  and  is  much  admired.  Another 
bugle  sounds,  and  the  matador,  gor- 
geously dressed  in  a  tight-fitting 
suit  of  gold  lace  and  embroidery, 
advances  with  a  long  Toledo  blade, 
about  a  yard  in  length,  and  a  red 
cape.    He  bows  to  the  President, 
throws  down  his  hat,  and  swears  by 
Holy  Mary  to  do  his  duty.   He  then 
single-handed    confronts  the  bull, 
when,  after  a  little  by-play,  the 
bull  charges;  he  then  thrusts  his 
sword  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  back 
part  of  the  bull's  neck,  which  passes 


through  the  juncture  of  the  neck 
and  spine  into  a  vital  part.  That 
instant  he  drops  down :  his  course 
is  ended.  His  captor  withdraws  the 
sword,  crosses  it  over  his  fallen  foe, 
wipes  the  hot  blood  from  it,  and  re- 
tires amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  spec- 
tators, which  are  freely  accorded  if 
he  has  skilfully  performed  his  part; 
hats,  cigars,  and  coin  are  thrown 
into  the  ring,  and  every  possible 
demonstration  of  popular  pleasure 
is  exhibited. 

The  professors  of  bull-fighting 
belong  to  a  very  low  social  caste  in 
Spain;  they  commence  by  being 
chulos,  and,  by  their  activity,  nerve, 
and  acquired  skill,  rise  in  the  ranks 
until  they  become  matadors :  these 
are  well  paid,  and  receive  a  sum 
equal  to  140J.  for  their  work,  which 
is,  as  may  be  seen,  attended  with 
great  danger,  few  having  a  sound 
rib  remaining  in  their  body.  A 
priest  is  always  in  attendance  to 
administer  sacramental  rites  to 
those  who  may  be  hurt  and  dying ; 
but  those  actually  killed  are  denied 
religious  rites  of  burial,  not  having 
previously  confessed  their  sins— an 
assumption  which  the  priest  will 
never  permit  to  be  controverted. 

To  say  that  the  sight  is  brutal  is 
nothing;  it  is  revolting  and  loath- 
some to  every  feeling  an  educated 
man  should  possess.  That  it  is 
capable  of  improvement  is  true; 
for  in  Portugal,  fine  young  and 
spirited  horses  are  used  in  the  ring, 
with  full  exercise  of  their  faculties : 
these  rarely  receive  a  probe  from 
the  bull,  whose  horns  are  here 
capped,  and  the  sight  is  thus  robbed 
of  this  painful  exhibition;  but  we 
fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  root  from 
the  Spanish  people  that  thirst  for 
blood  to  pander  to  their  national 
amusement  They  regard  deeds  of 
the  ring  among  the  highest  order  of 
chivalry ;  but  let  us  hope  that  more 
civilization  and  education  may  in- 
spire other  tastes  and  other  feelings. 
We  left  the  bull-ring  with  curious 
sensations  and  no  wish  to  go  again ; 
and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile a  brutal  and  revolting  exhi- 
bition with  a  great  religious  festival, 
commemorating  such  an  institution, 
we  ended  '  Corpus  Christi  Day  in 
Andalusia.' 

C.  B.  K. 
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THE  DIFFICULT  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  CAPTAIN 
MANNERING. 

By  the  Author  op  '  Ruth  Baynabd's  Story/  '  The  Eomakcb  op 
Clkayeside/  &c.  &c. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  I. 


WHAT  WAS  SUFFERED. 


BEFORE  describing  my  diffi- 
culties to  my  friendly  readers,  I 
must  give  a  short  catalogue  of  those 
of  my  own  family  who  were  imme- 
diately connected  with  my  per- 
plexities at  that  particular  point  of 
experience  to  which  my  difficulties 
belonged. 

My  mother,  who  was  a  widow, 
lived  on  our  paternal  estate  in  the 
respectable  middle-sized  house 
known  as  CleaYedon  Court.  My 
youngest  sister,  Julia,  lived  with 
her;  she  was  very  pretty,  lively, 
and  clever ;  the  pet  of  the  family, 
and  aged  eighteen.  My  elder 
brother,  Major  Mannering,  was  with 
his  regiment  in  Canada.  He  had 
married  a  lovely  and  well-dowered 
Irish  girl,  whom  I  called  sister  Mel- 
licent.  Then,  between  myself  and 
little  Julia  we  had  two  married 
sisters,  Mrs.  Thornhill,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Cleavedon 
Court,  and  Lady  Buxton,  who  was, 
at  this  difficult  moment  of  my  life, 
on  a  visit  to  her. 

As  to  myself,  I  was  at  home  on 
leave;  my  regiment  was  in  India, 
and  I  had  wasted  all  the  two  years 
of  my  term  of  absence,  and  had 
begun  on  a  six  months'  extension 
which  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
get,  in  wild  conjectures  as  to  what 
on  earth  I  was  to  do  in  my  state  of 
perplexity.  And  my  perplexity 
arose  from  the  fact  of  the  time 
coming  on  for  lodging  the  money 
for  my  majority  and  my  having  no 
money  to  lodge ;  I  did  not  know  of 
any  one  who  would  be  likely  to  give 
me  money,  and  I  was  not  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  allow  of  the  hope 
of  any  one  advancing  me  any.  My 
father  had  paid  for  my  company 
and  had  given  me  five  thousand 
pounds.  One  way  and  another  I 
had  got  rid  of  that  money.    I  was 


to  have  ten  thousand  more  on  my 
mother's  death;  but  this  was  so 
united  to  the  questions  of  survivor- 
ships, and  probable  wives,  and  pos- 
sible children,  that  I  was,  in  a 
settlement  point  of  view,  a  marriage- 
able man,  but  not  a  man  whose 
prospects  in  th<>  future  were  such 
as  to  induce  ai;y  money-lender  to 
begin  upon  his  robbery  and  specu- 
late upon  his  ruin. 

This  might  have  been  consoling 
when  viewing  life  as  a  grand  whole, 
crowned  with  grey  hairs,  and  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  health  and 
respectability ;  but,  as  a  young  man, 
full  of  life,  with  hopes  indefinite, 
and  plans  unsettled,  gay-hearted, 
popular,  strong,  and,  as  even  my 
steadiest  and  best  friends  allowed, 
decidedly  handsome,  what  was  this 
far-away  future  to  me?  I  wanted 
the  money  for  my  majority ;  all  life 
was  condensed  into  that  fact.  Where 
was  I  to  get  it?  All  speculation 
was  contained  in  the  question. 

Everybody  said,  Alfred  must 
marry.  But  to  me  marriage  was 
the  very  vaguest  idea  possible.  I 
had  had  my  little  love  affairs,  but  I 
had  never  fallen  into  the  abyss  to 
any  such  depth  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  scramble  out  without 
help  of  clergy.  I  had  contemplated 
marriage  as  a  serenely  happy  future. 
I  had  smoked  many  pipes  in  peace- 
ful dreaming  over  the  home  of  the 
days  to  come ;  and  I  had  seen, '  by 
the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled/ 
visions  paradisaical;  but  no  parti- 
cular Eve  had  ever  so  turned  her 
face  towards  me  as  to  make  me  sure 
that  I  should  know  her  again.  But 
now— now  that  I  wanted  money, 
what  should  I  do?  Why,  marry, 
of  course ! 

We  Mannerings  were  not  a  silent 
people,    given    to    keeping    our 
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anxieties  secret,  or  to  brooding 
mysteriously  over  the  dark  past.  We 
told  oar  loves,  explained  our  griefs, 
described  our  misfortunes,  and  re- 
hearsed our  experience;  of  course, 
we  had  unfailing  animal  spirits— 
very  communicative  people  always 
have.  My  mother  wrote  to  the 
Major  in  Canada,  my  little  Julia 
wrote  to  'the  other  sisters/  and 
each  of  them  replied  from  their 
different  towers  of  observation,  'Al- 
fred must  marry.'  'You  must 
marry,'  echoed  my  mother.  '  Oh ! 
who  can  you  marry?'  exclaimed 
Julia,  and  she  had  put  the  idea  into 
a  practical  form. 

As  to  marrying,  I  hated  marry- 
ing for  money ;  for,  notwithstanding 
my  unlucky  loss  of  the  patrimo- 
nial five  thousand,  I  was  a  very  good 
sort  of  fellow.  It  went  dreadfully 
against  the  grain  to  think  of  selling 
myself.  But  still,  sometimes,  I  felt 
mad  enough  to  do  anything.  The 
loss  of  the  money  that  was  to  have 
bought  me  on  was  very  irritating. 
I  was  growing  miserable,  and  I  felt 
in  despair,  for  there  was  no  heiress 
to  fall  in  love  with,  nor  even  a  rich 
widow  to  accept  me  as  a  sacrifice. 
My  difficulties  were  affecting  my 
health,  and  my  perplexities  de- 
pressing my  spirits. 

In  this  extremity  there  came, 
what  my  mother  called  'a  Provi- 
dence.' The  manifestation  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Mellicent, 
containing  these  sentences :  ( Alfred 
should  marry  pretty  Lucy  Lorimer. 
She  is  fifty  times  off  my  cousin. 
She  has  at  least  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  she  is  one  of  the  dear- 
est girls  in  the  world.  Charlie 
Moore  was  in  love  with  her;  oh! 
he  left  ours  because  of  that.  Surely 
Alfred  must  know  him.  He  joined 
in  India  before  Alfred  sailed,  I 
think.  But  there  is  something 
to  know,  and,  as  I  have  written  to 
Lucy  to  say  she  is  to  belong  to  us, 
and  that  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
Smith,  had  better  offer  you  a  visit, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  mys- 
teries at  once.' 

So  then,  our  sister  Mellicent— 
Mrs.  Alexander  Mannering— in  two 
closely- written  pages,  explained  ( the 
mysteries'  at  full  length.  Shortly, 
all  mysteries  were  confined  to  these 


few  facts.  There  had  been  three 
brothers  called  Lorimer.  The  eldest 
and  youngest  had  married,  and  the 
middle  one  had  died  a  bachelor. 
They  had  made. a  good  deal  of 
money.  Mrs.  Marmaduke  had  first 
married  the  eldest  brother  and  then 
Mr.  Smith.  In  her  state  of  second 
bereavement  she  had  gone  to  the 
youngest  Mr.  Lorimer,  then  a 
widower,  and  kept  house  for  him. 
Finally,  the  bachelor-brother  had 
come  to  live  with  them,  and  it  was 
said  generally,  and  probably  with 
justice,  that  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith 
ruled  the  entire  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Lorimer.  In  course  of 
time,  she  and  Lucy  were  left  alone, 
she  with  a  good  annuity,  in  ad-* 
dition  to  a  handsome  fortune  left 
by  Mr.  Smith,  and  Lucy  with  a  large 
fortune,  which  was  to  be  her  own 
at  twenty-five  or  at  any  previous 
time,  on  her  marriage,  provided 
such  marriage  was  made  with  Mrs. 
Smith's  consent  Lucy  was  only 
twenty-two  when  Charlie  Moore 
appeared  on  the  scene.  They  had 
together  begged  and  prayed  for  the 
merciful  countenance  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke Smith,  and  together  they 
had  failed.  And  now  it  was  pro- 
posed that  I  should  sell  myself  to 
pretty  Lucy  Lorimer;  that  is, 
marry  a  girl  who,  two  years  before, 
had  been  asking  on  her  knees  for 
leave  to  marry  dashing,  handsome 
Charlie  Moore,  the  pet  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  take  her  back  into  Char- 
lie's fascinating  company.  This 
was  to  sell  myself  at  a  risk,  cer- 
tainly. Even  suppose  Lucy  fell  in 
love  with  me  in  obedience  to  the 
aunt's  orders,  and  in  compliance 
with  my  own  suggestion,  was  I 
going  to  like  a  girl  who  could  fall 
in  love  twice  within  a  limited  time, 
and  not  shrink  from  the  idle  inti- 
macies of  Indian  life,  with  dear 
little  Charlie  Moore,  her  almost 
broken-hearted  lover,  in  it,  and  my- 
self, as  her  husband,  looking  on? 
I  did  not  like  the  prospect.  You 
will  allow  that  things  might  have 
looked  pleasanter. 

'Well,'  said  my  mother,  'it's  a 
providence.' 

'And  here,'  said  Julia,  'is  an 
Irish  letter,  mamma.' 

And,  sure  enough,  Mrs.  Maraia- 
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duke  Smith  had  written  fixing  a 
day  for  her  arrival,  under  an  assur- 
ance]'from  Mrs.  Major  Manneriug, 
with  the  regiment  in  Canada,  that 
she  should  be  welcome.'  She  had 
long  wished  to  show  Lucy  a  little 
more  of  England,  and  might  she 
bring  with  her  a  friend  of  her  late 
last  husband,  Lizzie  Smith, '  a  very 
dear  young  creature,  and  a  black 
orphan/  with  no  friend  on  earth  but 
herself.  And  perhaps  Mrs.  Manner- 
ing  might  remember  Lizzie's  father, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Domerton,  for 
he  was  alive  and  not  ten  miles  off 
when  Mrs.  Mannering  was  married. 
'  I  remember  him  perfectly/  said 
my  mother;  'he  married  late  in 
life.  He  died  poor.  His  wife  used 
to  grieve  over  wanting  money  to 
take  her  to  Buxton.  She  was 
gouty.  Dear  me!  I  have  not 
thought  of  them  for  an  age,  and 
now  they  reappear  like  old  friends. 
You  must  win  Lucy,  dear  Alfred. 
You  really  must.  It  is  quite  a  pro- 
vidence/ And  so  it  grew  to  be  a 
suddenly  settled  idea  in  the  house 
that  I  was  to  marry  Lucy.  But  it 
made  me  uncomfortable  neverthe- 


Mrs.  Smith's  haying  so  quickly 
acted  on  Mellicent's  suggestion 
really  vexed  me  very  seriously.  I 
thought  that  my  will  to  marry  ought 
to  have  been  somehow  ascertained. 
I  said  that  Mellicent  had  made  an 
imprudent  revelation,  and  that  when 
Lucy  had  read  the  letter  declaring 
that  she  ought  to  'belong  to  us/ 
she  should  have  stayed  for  me  to 
come  to  her,  and  not  allowed  her 
aunt  to  start  off  and  bring  her  to 
me,  '  It  is/  1  said,  '  like  taking  my 
will  for  granted.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  pledge  me  to  consent'  To  offer 
a  visit  under  the  circumstances  was 
most  offensive,  and  contrary  to  my 
feelings  of  propriety.  But  my 
mother  would  listen  to  nothing 
against  her  newly  -  adopted  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  Smith. 

'What  she  has  done  makes  it 
easier  every  way.  Her  decision  must 
be  final  at  last' 

'Happily,  J  must  speak  first/  I 
said,  with  vexation.  'I  suppose 
her  offers  will  cease  with  this  ques- 
tionable beginning.' 

'  My  dear,  I  thought  you  wished 


for  a  wife/  My  mother  affected  a 
bland  astonishment  at  my  irritabi- 
lity. '  I  want  to  choose  for  myself. 
Why  not?'  My  mother  would  not 
see  cause  for  vexation.  '  Well,  well, 
never  mind/  she  said,  hastily ;  '  she 
may  refuse  you/  '  If  she  were  really 
in  love  with  Charlie  Moore,  she 
ought/  I  said.  My  mother  looked 
grave  when  I  said  this.  'If  yon 
are  in  earnest  in  thinking  that,  do 
not  ask  her.' 

'  You  see/  I  said, '  there  really  is 
a  good  deal  that  is  unpleasant  in  it 
If  I  ask  her  I  shall  expect  her  to 
say  yes ;  if  I  do  not  ask  her  I  shall 
be  wasting  my  time:  if  she  says 
yes,  I  shall  not  know  what  to  think 
of  her ;  if  she  says  no,  I  shall  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself/ 

My  mother  looked  very  grave. 
'  You  know  this  Charlie  Moore  ?' 

'  Yes ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive men  in  creation.' 

'Well/  she  said,  'you  are  not 
obliged  to  do  anything.  Stay  here 
a  day  or  two,  and  then,  if  you  are 
determined  on  not  asking  her,  go 
away  for  a  short  time:  there  are 
more  women  in  the  world  than  Lucy 
Lorimer/ 

It  is  indescribable  how  I  vexed 
myself  over  my  difficult  circum- 
stances. It  grew  to  be  positive 
suffering  sometimes;  the  period  of 
this  preliminary  torture  did  not 
last  long,  but  while  it  stayed,  I  had 
no  rest  night  nor  day.  I  acted  the 
most  impossible  scenes  in  my  dreams, 
and  I  dreamt  through  all  the  ordi- 
nary actions  of  the  day  till  I  was  of 
no  use  to  anybody,  and  a  worse 
annoyance  to  myself. 

The  day  of  Mrs.  Smith's  arrival 
came.  She  had  certainly  taken  care 
that  it  should  be  the  earliest  day 
possible. 

They  were  to  come  by  the  Irish 
steam -vessel;  three  ladies  and  a 
woman  servant  Conscience  makes 
cowards  of  us  all — I  refused  to 
meet  them  on  landing,  but  absented 
myself  on  purpose  at  the  house  of 
an  old  friend.  It  was  the  end  of 
the  harvest  time.  The  country  about 
us  was  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  drive  of  a  few  miles 
between  our  house  and  the  busy 
seaport  near  us  was  through  ex- 
quisite and  very  varied   scenery. 
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My  mother  went  in  an  open  carriage 
to  welcome  her  friends,  who  were 
-due  with  the  tide  in  the  river  at  a 
certain  hour. 

I  kept  np  appearances  by  going 
the  previous  day  to  my  friend  Jer- 
rard,  and  I  appointed  to  return 
shortly  after  the  hour  of  our  guests' 
arrival.  So  on  that  day  in  the 
afternoon,  having  come  straight 
home,  I  left  my  dog-cart  at  the 
Btable,  and  walked  into  the  house 
and  into  the  drawing-room.  And 
there,  sitting  alone,  on  a  sofa 
near  a  bay-window  was  a  very 
young  -  looking  personage— indeed 
she  scarcely  looked  more  than 
eighteen — as  fair  as  the  morning, 
with  Aurora's  golden  hair,  too,  and 
a  most  lovely  face.  This  was  more 
than  I  expected.  She  looked  at  me. 
I  said, '  Miss  Lorimer,  I  suppose  ?' 
'And  why  not  Miss  Smith?'  she 
said,  very  softly,  and  with  a  drollery 
that  suddenly  fascinated  me.  '  Well, 
Miss  Smith/  I  said.  '  No.  But  the 
first  guess  was  right  1  am  Lucy 
Lorimer.  And  I  would  get  up  but 
the  book  is  so  large.'  She  had  a 
great  treatise  on  illuminating  in  her 
lap.  '  How  d'ye  do,  Captain  Man- 
Bering  ?'  I  could  not  help  smiling ; 
there  was  a  pretty  sort  of  sweet 
gentle  audacity  about  this  little 
creature  that  overwhelmed  me.  '  I 
am  very  well/  I  said.  '  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  at  home  to  receive  you.' 
'Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Mannering 
came  to  fetch  us— so  kind— this 
place  is  hers,  isn't  it?'  'Yes.  And 
I  am  not  the  eldest  son.'  (  No.  He 
married  my  cousin,  Mellicent  Man- 
gin.    She  had  money.' 

I  gave  a  sudden  groan  of  sur- 
prise. I  could  not  help  it.  There 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  money, 
matrimony,  pedigree,  present  pos- 
sessions and  future  possibilities. 
What  kind  of  an  angel  is  this?  I 
questioned  of  my  inner  conscious- 
ness. And  as  I  thus  thought  of  the 
matter— there  she  sat,  utterly  at 
rest,  the  mistress  of  the  situation, 
speaking  in  a  low,  sweet,  silvery 
voice,  and  looking  straight  at  me 
with  a  face  of  bewildering  beauty. 

Said  I, '  I  think-a-hem— I  think 
I  must  go  and  find  my  mother/ 
'  Ta-ta/  said  the  beauty,  sending  a 
smile  after  me  that  almost  took  my 


breath  away ;  '  ta-ta,  I  am  going  to 
love  your  mother  very  much/ 

I  was  safe  outside  the  door.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  escaped  some  peril. 
I  was  as  nothing  in  her  hands.  She 
would  marry  me  if  she  chose;  I 
knew  she  would.  Yes;  marry  me, 
rule  me,  and  keep  me  enslaved  to 
my  life's  end.  '  The  fact  is,  I  shall 
sell  out/  I  said,  as  I  walked  off  to 
my  mother's  room. 

My  mother  gave  one  glance  at  my 
scared  nice  and  burst  out  laughing. 
*  Tou  have  seen  her/  she  said. 
'Yes.'  'Well?'  'I  feel  perfectly 
stunned;  she  is  the  handsomest 
creature  I  ever  saw.'  'Oh  yes; 
quite/  interrupted  my  mother. 
'And  such  a  cool  hand/  I  said. 
'  Perfectly  artless.'  '  Oh,  that's  it ! 
I  never  saw  any  one  perfectly  artless 
before.'  I  intended  this  to  be  ironi- 
cal, but  my  mother  answered  un- 
affectedly and  sincerely, '  Nor  did  I, 
I  think.  I  am  charmed  with  Lucy ; 
and— but  oh,  my  dear  boy,  Melli- 
cent must  have  said  something  very 
positive.  Mrs.  Marmaduke  quite 
intends  the  marriage— is  longing  to 
see  you,  and  expects  you  to  propose 
directly.' 

'  Now,  mother/  I  said  very  seri- 
ously, '  if  I  am  to  get  out  of  this 
safe,  I  had  better  run  away :  get  off 
through  the  night,  you  know.' 
Once  more  my  mother  laughed 
merrily.  'But  why  go  at  all?'  she 
said ;  *  why  not  marry  her?'  '  It's 
awful  to  be  run  down  like  this — 
what's  that?' 

It  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it.  And  there  stood  a 
speaking  wonder.  She  walked  in. 
'  I'll  introduce  meeself.  I'm  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  Smeeth.' 

That  was  what  she  said,  as  well 
as  I  can  tell  you ;  but  she  contrived 
to  impress  me  with  a  sense  of  hope- 
less captivity  as  she  announced  her 
name.  To  come,  to  see,  to  conquer 
was  evidently  her  custom.  She  had 
had,  I  felt,  no  other  experience  of 
life,  and  how  was  I  to  teach  her 
'  the  differ  ?'  She  was  a  very  short, 
very  fat,  very  pretty  elderly  woman 
in  a  black  wig,  made  with  long 
hair,  and  worn  with  a  net.  I  lite- 
rally staggered  under  this  new 
shock.  She  held  me  by  the  hand, 
and   looked  up  at  me  with  eyes 
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drilled  to  express  a  most  winning 
tenderness ;  she  told  me  she  wished 
me  every  blessing;  and  then — 
'Good  luck  t'ye,  ye  darling  1'  In 
spite  of  her  accent,  and  the  effron- 
tery of  her  smile,  there  was  a  fasci- 
nation about  her  that  silenced  me. 
I  knew  that  all  argument  would  be 
as  nought  with  her;  I  felt  that  the 
whole  strength  of  my  character  was 
simply  disregarded  if  not  defied. 

As  I  bowed  in  dumb  wonder,  she 
said/ You  will  do  exactly:  you  will 
indeed.  I  admired  your  brother  so. 
And  when  Mellicent  wrote  me  her 
wise  little  letter  I  felt  in  my  bones 
that  it  was  just  the  very  thing 
for  every  one  of  us  all  round.  So  I 
spoke  to  Lucy.  "  Lucy,  dear,"  I  said 
to  her,  "  here  is  a  man  who  is  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  He'll  leave  the 
service,"  I  said,  "if  you  ask  him 
prettily.  I'll  promise  anything  in 
reason  for  him.  But  you'll  not  be 
asking  anything  greater  than  that." 
"  And  I'd  never  have  him  leave  the 
service,"  said  she.  "  I'd  be  a  sol- 
dier's wife  and  go  to  India  any  way 
for  a  year  or  two."  And  so,  Captain 
Mannering,  your  wooing  is  half  done 
for  you,  and  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart;  for  a  finer  man, 
with  a  more  trustworthy  counte- 
nance, I  never  saw ;  and  she  has  near 
five-and-forty  thousand  pounds  well 
secured,  and  a  sweeter  girl  never 
lived.  We  shall  have  good  news  to 
send  out  to  Mellicent  by  the  next 
mail,  I  hope.  Time  flies,  but  you 
need  not  be  long  about  what's  left 
for  you  to  do,  God  bless  you  1' 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
profane  if  I  say  that  I  distinctly  re- 
member the  sensation  that  nothing 
less  than  somebody's  annihilation 
could  deliver  me  from  the  great 
difficulty  in  which  I  stood,  and  set 
me  free.  Whether  my  own  or  Mrs. 
Marmaduke's  disappearance  from 
this  sublunary  scene  was  before  my 
mind,  or  whether  in  my  despair  I 
was  able  to  make  any  individual 
distinctions  I  do  not  remember ;  but 
I  hope  I  may  never  again  feel  my 
own  life  and  its  responsibilities  sud- 
denly shifting  away  from  me,  leav- 
ing me  in  weakness  and  woe,  a 
stray  atom,  adopted  and  used  by 
some  other  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith. 
Like  some  poor  fly  whose  powers  of 


voluntary  motion  have  got  crippled 
and  caged  in  the  meshes  of  a  malig- 
nant spider,  I  struggled  off,  break- 
ing away  from  my  mother's  room, 
but  still  with  a  sense  of  constraint 
and  moral  subjugation  strong  upon 
me.  Should  I  ever  be  able  to  escape 
from  the  net- work  of  circumstances 
that  had  so  suddenly  enveloped  me  ? 
The  daring  impertinence  of  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  Smith,  the  weak  folly 
of  my  mother,  the  superhuman  ease 
of  that  pretty  Lucy  Lorimer,  and  the 
impudence  of  everybody?  What  a 
web  they  were  spinning  round  me 
with  their  idiotic  industry ! 

I  got  to  my  room  confused  and 
angry.  I  jeered  myself— I  addressed 
my  unhappy  individuality  jokingly 
as  the  man  who  would  marry  an 
heiress,  and  who  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered an  heiress  who  intended  to 
marry  him;  and  then  I  bravely  de- 
termined to  regain  my  freedom  at 
any  price.  But  the  very  strength  of 
my  resolution  seemed  to  show  me 
the  absurdity  of  my  position,  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  a  wretched 
little  laugh  at  my  own  expense. 

Just  then  old  Laurence,  the  ser- 
vant who  had  been  in  the  family 
before  I  was  born,  came  into  the 
room.  He  prided  himself  on  being 
valet  to  'the  young  Captain,'  I 
knew.  Now,  his  honest  face  wore  a 
veil  of  got-up  respect  over  the 
sparkles  of  some  great  enjoyment. 
'  Well,  sir,'  he  began,  looking  me 
over  with  a  curious  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion, 'I  think  we  shall  do.  You 
have  been  close,  Captain,  very  close ; 
but  as  it  is  all  known  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  I  thought  I  would  just, 
with  a  private  word,  wish  you  joy J 
—and  absolutely  the  tears  stood  in 
the  good  creature's  honest  eyes. 

'  Laurence/  I  said, '  who  has  been 
talking  about  me  ?' 

'  Mrs.  Smithson,  the  maid ;  and 
all  told  so  handsomely  in  Ireland  be- 
fore they  came  away.  "  Pray  for  me," 
she  said— Miss  Lucy,  I  mean ;  and 
money,  and  all  sorts  of  good  gifts 
were  bestowed  far  and  wide.  They 
are  greatly  beloved,  sir,  I  hear, — 
and,  says  Miss  Lucy,  "  I  shall  be  off 
with  the  Captain,  who  waits  for 
me;"— and  "Good  luck  to  your 
honour !"  was  cried,  with  blessings 
and  cheers,  when  they  went  away.' 
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I  felt  the  pictnresqueness  of  the 
situation  from  th  e  red-cloaked  happy- 
peasantry  point  of  view,  and  I  also 
felt  the  increased  difficulty  that  all 
this  by-play  brought  upon  me ;  but 
it  only  made  me  more  determined 
to  make  no  surrender. 

If  I  cannot  fight  I  can  fly,  thought 
L  So  I  contented  myself  with  say- 
ing to  Laurence  rather  mysteri- 
ously— '  Eemember  that  I  have  not 
told  you  anything  about  this/  and 
then  I  went  on  to  comfort  myself 
with  thoughts  of  that  better  part 
of  valour  called  discretion.  Any- 
thing would  be  better  than  a  storm. 
No  man  could  possibly  enter  into 
violent  opposition  against  an  army 
of  women  all  screaming  to  do  him  a 
service,  and  eager  to  marry  him  to 
an  heiress  and  a  beauty,  with  a  be- 
witching tongue  and  a  portion  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  pounds 
out  at  respectable  interest.  So  if  the 
worst  came  upon  me,  I  could  be  off 
by  moonlight  with  as  much  as  my 
pockets  could  carry  and— like  a 
runaway  young  lady — with  a  note 
left  on  my  dressing-table  to  explain 
matters. 

As  I  went  downstairs  to  dinner  I 
met  the  housekeeper,  once  the  good 
nurse  who  had  protected  my  child- 
hood. '  I  must  speak,  my  dear,  I 
must !'  she  cried.  '  She  is  the  beau- 
tifullest  little  creature  that  ever  was 
made,  and  a  very  angel  for  goodness. 
And  you!    Well,  she  may  search 

from  Joppa  to  Japan '    I  heard 

no  more.  I  kissed  my  hand  to  the 
true-hearted  old  servant  and  rushed 
away  out  of  her  reach. 

In  the  drawing-room  I  encoun- 
tered my  pretty  Julia.  'Oh,  Alfred!' 
She  held  up  her  fair  face  to  be 
kissed,  and  I  performed  the  bro- 
therly homage,  saying,  '  Now,  hold 
your  tongue.  I  am  neither  married, 
nor  going  to  be  married.' 

•  Oh,  Alfred !  you  are.'  '  Not  this 
time.'  'Oh,  nonsense;  you  don't 
know.'  'No.  Indeed,  I  don't.' 
Julia  was  so  horror-struck  that  she 
turned  white,  and  trembled.  'Hush!1 
she  said ;  and  then  my  mother  and 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith  walked  in, 
and  just  behind  them  came  Lucy. 

She  looked  indescribably  lovely ; 
all  clothed  in  glittering  white  up  to 
her  throaty  but  falling  away  from 


her  well-rounded  snowy  arms  in 
some  sort  of  hanging-drapery 
fashion.  A  sparkling  trinket  hung 
from  a  black  velvet  round  her  neck ; 
she  had  precious  things  round  her 
wrists,  and  her  delicate  white  fingers 
were  perhaps  rather  loaded  with 
rings.  She  walked  forward  and 
stood  still  by  my  side. 

'  Ah,  I  like  to  see  you  together/ 
said  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  Lucy  bent 
her  lovely  little  head, and  blushed; 
but  she  stood  her  ground  with  a 
glance  that  claimed  my  indulgence, 
and  then,  with  a  droll  smile,  seemed 
to  apologise  for  her  aunt  What 
could  I  do?  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  be  in  any  degree  offensive 
to  this  dazzling  little  beauty.  She 
had  dropped  her  gloves  when  her 
aunt  spoke,  and  I  thought  it  was  to 
give  me  something  to  do,  and  pre- 
vent my  answering.  So  I  gave  them 
back  into  her  glittering  fingers,  and 
smiled  in  answer  to  her  smile  simply 
because  I  could  do  nothing  else. 

You  perceive  that  I  had  been 
taken  at  a  disadvantage  from  the 
first.  I  had  been  snapt  up  and 
allowed  no  moment  for  reflection. 
I  had  been  pushed  into  deep  water 
and  given  no  time  for  resistance. 
And  now  I  had  to  scramble  out,  and 
I  felt,  till  I  grew  hot  under  the  ex- 
citement, that  every  moment  lost 
was  lost  power.  Every  occasion 
when  I  might  speak,  and  yet  could 
not  speak,  would  be  called  consent- 
ing.  But  still  I  was  dumb.  The 
boy-god,  Cupid,  .whose  pleasure  it 
is  that  lovers  should  be  blind,  had 
played  me  a  trick;  he  had  surely 
shifted  the  bandage  from  the  eyes 
to  the  lips.  With  all  the  desire  to 
speak,  I  still  was  speechless.  It  was 
a  race  with  Time.  If  I  did  not  speak 
soon  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  speak 
at  all.  I  had  asked  for  an  heiress, 
and  there  she  was.  If  I  neither  cried 
out  nor  ran  away  I  should  be  mar- 
ried off-hand,  and  settled  in  spite  of 
myself. 

It  was  a  position  the  difficulty  of 
which  I  can  hardly  over-describe. 

Well,  I  picked  up  Lucy's  gloves, 
and  Laurence  announced  dinner; 
then  I  stepped  forward  to  conduct 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith. 

'No,  no/  said  the  lady;  'go  in 
together,  me  children.    I  bless  the 
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day!  Now  Lucy,  me  love!'  And 
the  girl  was  on  my  arm,  and  being 
conducted  past  our  admiring  and 
consenting  friends,  before  I  was 
aware  of  anything  beyond  the  one 
depressing  fact  that  I  was  being 
sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  my 
difficulties. 

Lucy  sat  by  me.  She  accepted 
her  position  with  a  shy  serenity  that 
took  all  the  courage  out  of  me.  Be- 
fore dinner  was  half  over  a  dozen 
things  had  been  said  that  seemed 
to  tie  tighter  the  knots  of  the  cords 
that  bound  me  to  the  will  of  my 
tormentors.  Lucy  received  every- 
thing that  was  said  with  a  visible 
understanding  of  its  meaning ;  every 
time  an  allusion  was  made  she  gave 
to  it  some  consenting  look  or  ges- 
ture; nothing  was  lost  upon  her, 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  on  me 
either.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  deter- 
mined to  sit  grim-looking  and  silent. 
But  could  any  silence,  save  that  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  be  of  more  than 
two  minutes'  duration  if  Lucy  had 
resolved  otherwise?  She  said  the 
drollest  things  with  sweet  smiles  in 
silvery  tones,  and  drove  me  half- 
distracted.  A  gentle  insanity  born 
of  despair  seemed  to  overpower  me. 
I  could  not  preserve  my  self-control, 
and  then,  suddenly,  there  was  an 
unexpected  apparition  at  my  elbow — 
that  of  a  woman  with  a  damask- 
covered  tray,  and  a  voice  proceeding 
from  it  said,  'For  Miss  Lizzie,  sir;' 
and  there,  positively,  was  the  woman 
Smithson,  Mrs.  Marmaduke's  maid, 
and  the  mistress  herself  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice  was  saying,  '  Me  dear 
captain,  Lizzie,  me  niece,  will  trou- 
ble you  for  her  dinner  on  the  tray. 
As  we  are  one  family  now,  or  going 
to  be,  you'll  excuse  the  indecorum. 
She  is  in  bed  with  the  toothache, 
the  darling.' 

And  so,  under  Smithson' s  direc- 
tion, to  which  I  submitted  with 
humiliation,  I  supplied  Miss  Lizzie 
with  a  sufficient  repast,  and  in  so 
doing  I  encountered  the  middle- 
aged  spinster's  scrutinizing  eyes, 
and,  being  surprised  out  of  all  self- 
possession  by  her  glance  of  congra- 
tulation, I  burst  out  into  such  a  fit  of 
laughter  as  had  to  be  stifled  in  my 
dinner-napkin.  '  Ah !  yes,  me  dear,' 
cried  out  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  'they 


may  laugh  who  win.  It's  an  old 
privilege,  and  we  grant  it  you  en- 
tirely.' Even  before  the  servants  I 
was  compromised.  I  felt  my  fate 
running  away  with  me.  But  a  vio- 
lent pang  of  despair  restored  me  to- 
myself,  and  I  groaned  out,  '  What 
the  end  of  this  is  to  be  I  cannot 
imagine.' 

'  I  know  the  end,'  whispered  Lucy, 
'  and  you  will  be  good  to  me  I  am 
sure.'  Our  eyes  met  How  tender 
and  asking  were  hers!  I  remember 
them  as  I  write.  Then  I  was  sure 
that  she  had  suffered.  I  said, '  You 
have  not  had  a  happy  home  ?'  She 
answered, '  I  look  forward  to  another 
now/  The  statement  contained  in 
these  words  so  confused  me  that  I 
could  not  tell  what  to  say  to  her 
again.  I  felt,  guiltily,  that  silence 
gave  consent ;  guiltily,  I  looked  in- 
different, as  if  I  had  not  heard ;  but 
from  that  moment  I  knew  that  a 
grand  explanation  must  be  come  to, 
with  all  possible  speed,  or  my  diffi- 
culties would  overwhelm  me. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  dining- 
room  Mrs.  Marmaduke's  look  at  me 
over  her  shoulder  defies  description. 
It  was  a  look  from  a  world  of  which 
I  knew  nothing.  She  was,  as  I 
have  said,  decidedly  good-looking; 
a  fat,  fair  little  creature,  with  that 
utter  absence  of  human  respect  in 
her  face  that  made  it  quite  amusing. 
Something  in  her  countenance  said 
that  she  had  been  managing  men 
all  her  life;  I  should  have  made 
sure  of  that  if  I  had  not  known  the 
history  of  the  three  brothers  Lori- 
mer,  and  guessed  at  the  experience 
of  the  late  Mr.  Smith;  and  that 
parting  smile  over  her  shoulder  had 
informed  me  that  this  queer  little 
personage  was  managing  me;  the 
unscrupulous  freedom  of  that  glance 
of  triumph  had  revealed  me  to  my- 
self in  my  new  character  as  hope- 
lessly the  slave  of  Mrs.  Marmaduke's 
will,  and  the  man  whom  she  had 
marked  down  as  Lucy  Lorimer's 
husband. 

I  returned  to  the  table  to  take  a 
final  glass  of  wine,  and  give  a  few 
minutes  of  quiet  consideration  to 
my  circumstances.  My  first  thoughts 
were  that  it  would  be  a  horrible 
trouble  to  free  myself  from  Mrs. 
Marmaduke's   toils,   and   I   hated 
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'every  description  of  domestic  strife 
with  a  strength  beyond  calculation ; 
and  then  Lucy  was  such  a  wonder- 
ful little  creature.  Why  could  I 
not  take  the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vided, and  make  no  objections? 
If  Lncy  were  willing  to  marry  me 
why  shonld  not  I  marry  her? 

This  was  one  view  of  my  state, 
and  the  view  was  sufficiently  clear. 
Lncy  was  quite  willing  to  marry 
me;  they  had  come  from  Ireland 
with  ready  speed  to  see  and  secure 
me;  they  had  not  been  six  hours 
in  the  house,  and  the  process  of 
'nailing'  me  had  gone  on  so  fast 
that  I  had  scarcely  any  power  left 
to  move  in  the  matter.  They  wished 
it,  but  why?  That  word  why  pre- 
sented a  difficulty.  A  young  crea- 
ture, beautiful,  clever,  educated, 
and  rich,  had  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and 
the  means  fixed  upon  were  a  mar- 
riage with  me  and  a  voyage  to  India. 
Was  that  the  case  ?  Or  was  it  that 
she  had  been  secretly  engaged  all 
this  time  to  Charlie  Moore  and  that 
he  had  jilted  her  ?  Was  he  too  fast 
a  fellow,  and  was  she  too  sparkling, 
lovely,  and  rich?  Two  years  had 
passed  since  they  bad  parted,  at 
least,  and  in  less  than  another  year 
she  would  be  her  own  mistress. 
If  he  had  not  jilted  her  why  could 
she  not  wait  for  the  man  whom  she 
had  loved  so  well?  After  much 
thought  I  could  only  believe  that 
this  was  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
She  had  made  some  silly  resolution 
to  marry  the  next  man  who  might 
offer  himself,  and  Charlie  had  cer- 
tainly married  a  rich  banker's 
widow,  about  whom  we  had  cruelly 
joked  him  till  we  had  found  that  it 
would  not  do.  I  had  not  heard 
from  my  friends  in  India  very  lately, 
owing  to  my  having  obtained  my 
-extension  of  leave  at  almost  the  last 
moment  They  were,  in  fact,  only 
just  informed  that  I  was  not  sailing 
fey  the  'Eastern  Star/  as  I  had  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  doing. 
'  Ah/  I  meditated,  on  arranging  all 
these  possibilities, '  I  shall  wait  for 
my  next  letters  from  India.  I  think 
I  might  marry  her  in  six  months' 
time,  and  then  I  shall  probably  sell 
•out'  So  I  took  another  glass  of 
wine  with  rather  a  sublime  deter- 
mination to  do  pretty  much  as  I 


pleased.  Then  I  felt  a  decided  de- 
sire to  see  that  lovely  face  again,  so 
I  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room. 
Little  Lucy,  poor  little  pet  beauty ! 
Jilted  by  Charlie,  and  quite  at  my 
service  now!  I  thought  I  should 
take  her,  I  really  did.  I  felt  very 
condescending;  and  with  my  last 
view  of  affairs  possessing  my  mind 
like  positive  truth,  I  strolled  into 
her  presence. 

Julia  was  pouring  out  tea,  and 
Lucy  was  sitting  by  her  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  some  wonderful 
lace-like  work,  by  means  of  a  com- 
plication of  manoeuvres  in  which 
hands  and  fingers  appeared  to  be 
engaged  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

'How  did  you  ever  learn  it?'  I 
said,  'and,  when  once  learnt,  how 
did  you  ever  remember  it?' 

'  Ah !'  she  said, '  women  were  ever 
clever  at  such  intricacies ;  spinning 
and  weaving  are  their  natural  em- 
ployments ;  pins  and  shuttles  are  the 
tools  that  belong  to  the  sex ;  scis- 
sors too— the  Fates  were  women, 
you  know.' 

'  They  are  our  fates  still/  I  said, 
with  a  smile.  'And  each  other's/ 
said  Lucy,  with  a  visible  shudder 
running  through  her  frame.  I 
thought  of  the  banker's  widow,  who 
had,  no  doubt,  robbed  her  of  Charlie 
Moore ;  I  thought  of  my  own  posi- 
tion. '  And  do  you  never  take  your 
own  fate  into  your  own  hands?'  I 
asked.  She  looked  straight  into  my 
face  for  one  instant.  'I  think  that 
I  am  doing  so  now/  she  answered. 

'  Take  care  that  you  don't  repent/ 
I  said,  stooping  low  and  speaking 
very  gravely. 

'I  take  my  fate  into  my  own 
hands/  she  said,  keeping  her  eyes 
down  on  her  work,  but  speaking 
very  distinctly,  'in  order  to  give  it 
away.  I  have  been  driven  upon 
my  destiny.'  Then  she  looked  at 
me  again.  '  Bat  I  can  say  to-night 
that  I  am  glad  of  it.'  There  was 
something  very  like  tears  in  her 
eyes  when  she  said  this  so  bravely. 

I  said, '  Is  it  so  very  good  a  thing 
to  place  your  fate  in  another  per- 
son's power?'  She  answered, '  It  is 
pleasant;  it  is  more,  it  is  grand; 
and  it  makes  me  great  in  my  own 
eyes  to  give  my  fate  into  the  hands 
of  a  true-hearted  gentleman.' 
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Her  words  were  so  spoken  that 
they  seemed  to  knock  straight  at 
my  heart.  I  felt  captivated  by  her 
sincerity,  and  if  we  had  been  alone 
I  should  have  had  the  whole  ques- 
tion ont  with  her  in  five  minutes ; 
but  Mrs.  Marmaduke  had  been  call- 
ing upon  her  to  sing,  and  she  now 
rose  in  obedience  to  that  command 
and  walked,  with  a  gentle  grace 
about  her  movements,  to  the  piano- 
forte. It  was  really  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  her,  she  was  so  extraordi- 
narily beautiful.  I  followed  her 
with  my  eyes,  quite  fascinated  in 
spite  of  myself.  She  played  a  few 
passages  with  a  power  that  told  me 
at  once  she  was  a  musician,  and  she 
began  to  sing,  not  the  usual  love- 
song  that  I  had  expected,  but  a 
piece  of  Irish  comedy,  with  such 
skill  and  such  intense  humour  as  to 
subject  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith  to  a 
succession  of  fits  of  uproarious  de- 
light I  could  scarcely  credit  the 
fact  I  witnessed.  The  whole  per- 
formance was  so  perfect  in  its  cruel 
absurdity  that  to  bear  it  without 
utter  loss  of  character  as  the  hero 
of  the  house  was  impossible;  so  I 
fled,  jumping  lightly  from  the  low 
window  to  the  green  turf  below, 
thoroughly  overcome  by  the  song 
and  the  singer,  and  reduced  to  the 
painful  weakness  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  in  the  ridiculous  loneliness 
of  a  shrubbery  close  by. 

In  half  an  hour  I  ventured  back. 
She  was  then  singing  a  duet,  which 
I  knew  very  well,  with  Julia.  I  was 
in  good  practice  as  a  singer  myself 
in  those  days,  and  I  heard  with  cri- 
ticism, which  ended  in  breathless 
amazement.  I  declare  that  I  felt 
awe-struck.  She  had  thrown  a  sort 
of  religious  sentiment  into  her  sing- 
ing; the  words  were  not  merely  a 
lover's  ravings,  they  seemed  like  a 
good  man's  solemn  vows ;  and  then 
I  felt  that  Lucy's  love  would  be  a 
thing  worth  having,  a  thing  that 
might  become  the  priceless  treasure 
of  a  wise  man's  life. 


Again  I  left  the  room,  this  time 
quietly  and  by  the  door,  intending 
to  give  myself  half  an  hour's  thought 
in  my  '  snuggery'  where  I  enjoyed  a 
cigar  sometimes.  My  thoughts 
made  me  no  wiser,  and  I  was  getting 
back  to  my  sleeping-room  when  I 
met  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith.  'I 
wanted  a  word  with  your  mother,* 
she  said;  'which  is  her  room?' 
I  showed  Mrs.  Marmaduke  to  my 
mother's  door,  and  then  she  said  to 
me  with  visible  emotion,  '  She  just 
sings  like  one  of  St.  Cecilia's  own 
angels.  There's  a  deal  of  feeling  in 
that  poor  heart  of  hers.  Oh,  I  mis- 
doubt me  as  to  my  own  conduct 
sometimes ;  but  you  will  bring  peace 
to  us  all.'  And  then,  as  I  rested 
with  a  puzzled  mind  on  her  words 
she— I  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, I  don't  know  how  she  ma- 
naged it,  the  surprise  was  so  exces- 
sive, but  she  kissed  me.  I  had  had  a 
hug  as  tender  as  her  fat  little  arms 
could  give,  and,  I  suppose  it  was  as 
I  stooped  to  open  the  door,  she 
positively  kissed  me.  The  climax 
had  been  reached.  Some  sobbing 
words,  such  as  '  the  seal  of  our  con- 
tract, me  adopted  son  1'  and  she  had 
passed  through  the  open  door  and 
left  me  in  the  passage,  standing 
silly,  vexed,  astounded,  ashamed. 
I  do  not  know  any  more.  I  only 
remember  that  when  I  got  to  my 
own  chamber  I  resolved  to  suffer 
no  longer,  to  have  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding with  Lucy  the  very 
next  day;  and  I  said  that  I  would 
then  leave  the  house.  I  would 
never  see  either  of  them  again  if  I 
could  help  it.  With  the  fact  that 
had  just  been  accomplished  I 
thought  my  sufferings  should  end. 
I  would  not  live  through  another 
six  hours  of  such  adoption;  accepted, 
secured,  smiled  on,  kissed;  and 
though  I  had  one  or  two  laughs  at 
the  unexpected  difficulties  of  my 
circumstances,  I  could  not  get  over 
Mrs.  Marmaduke's  good-night 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  DANCE. 
$  £>tt  arranged  in  etgftt  dflfluwa  *»  Cam  fcfla*. 

(Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxton.) 

THE  DANCE  DOMESTIC. 

I.   THE  GYRATION  ARCHATC  POSTPRANDIAL. 

THE  danced  styled  *  Domestic '  I  sing  about  next  :— 
But  ere  I  proceed  to  enlarge  on  the  text 
Let  me  utter  the  ban  of  aJLl  creatures  perplexed 
On  the  music  domestic  with  which  they  are  vext — 

The  neighbour's  ne'er-ceasing  '  pianny ' — 
The  shrill  penny-whistle  that's  played  by  the  lad — 
The  thoroughbred  Cockney  attired  in  a  plaid, 
Whose  performance  on  bagpipes  might  well  drive  one  mad  - 
And  the  German  brass-band  that  is  ten  times  as  bad ; 
And  to  these  as  a  crowning  calamity  add 

That  grinning  Italian,  Giovanni, 
Who  grinds  his  vile  organ,  distracting  the  head 
Of  him  who  is  grinding  his  brains  to  make  bread, 

But  cannot  'mid  sounds  so  uncanny. 

Ah  !  would  that  the  public,  conferring  a  boon 
On  brainwork,  would  ne'er  on  piano,  bassoon, 
Pipe,  or  fiddle,  encourage  an  inoppor-tune, 
Or  give  to  that  grinning  organic  baboon 

So  much  one  half-farthing  of  copper  as ! 
And  now — having  uttered  this  terrible  ban 
On  the  organised  plots  'gainst  the  comfort  of  man — 
I  proceed  to  the  subject  with  which  I  began — 
' The  gyration  archaic  postprandial'  (see  plan), 
A  sort  of  at-home  entertainment  you  can 

Nickname  if  you  wish  early  hopper-as. 

In  the  days  of  *  'ifeckens,' '  I  wis/  and  *  I  trow  ' — 

The  date  is  a  wide  one,  I  freely  allow, 

But  I  cannot  provide  you  a  better,  I  vow, — 

In  the  days  when  the  gentleman  followed  his  plough, 

And  the  lady  looked  after  the  fowls  and  the  cow, — 

In  the  days  of  the  Thegns  (or  between  Thegn  and  now) 

When  a  noble  might  lay  his  own  tax  on, 
Assessing  his  vassals  as  he  had  a  mind 
(If  they  took  it  unkindly,  he  took  it  in  kind, 
His  rod  often  laying  their  backs  on)  ; 

If,  after  he'd  dined, 

For  amusement  he  pined — 
Some  young  Saxon  gentleman  gaily  inclined 
To  pay  tax  with  his  hops  he  would  instantly  bind : — 
For  hops  now  you  count  on  your  pockets,  I  find, 
In  those  days  you  counted  your  Sacks-on. 

Well !  there  before  gentle,  and  damsel,  and  groom, 
The  youth  featly  footed  in  midst  of  the  room, 
As  you  often  depicted  have  seen,  I  presume, 
In  those  manuscripts  ancient,  whose  margins  illum- 
ination so  brightly  bespangles. 
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The  figures  perchance  may  seem  awkward  and  stiff, 
But  you  scarce  at  such  dancing  should  scornfully  sniff, 
Since  dancing,  of  course,  must  be  angular  if 
The  people  who  do  it  are  Angles. 

Round  and  round 

With  many  a  bound 

To  the  drum  and  the  bagpipe  and  violin's  sound, 

He  sprang  like  a  deer  that's  pursued  by  the  hound, 

And  lustily  leaped  liked  a  sturgeon. 
All  by  himself  he  stood  forth  on  the  floor, 
And  lightly  the  rushes  went  capering  o'er, 
For  from  sharing  the  dance  every  lady  forbore 
As  though  she  such  levity  awful  forswore 

By  the  sainted  commands  of  a  Spurgeon. 

Meanwhile,  I  regret  to  record  that  the  Thegn 
O'ercome  by  the  bagpipe's  mellifluous  strain 
(For  they  e  en  in  those  days  took  a  pipe  with  a  drain) 
In  a  drone  of  his  own  oft  indulging  amain 
Was  with  loud  nasal  psalmody  seemingly  fain 

To  vary  the  usual  tedium. 
We  must  pardon  this  slip— or  this  sleep— for,  I  fear, 
He  was  one  of  those  people  so  prone  to  good  cheer 
That  they're  oft  in  a  state  which  a  critic  severe 
Would  entitle  *  disgraceful,'  but  we  will  call '  queer.' 
He  didn't  care  much  for  the  hop,  it  is  clear, 
Which  the  Council  of  (Burton-on-)  Trent,  as  I  hear, 
Had  not  at  that  period  counselled  for  beer, 

And  found  mead  was  a  happier  medium. 

Yet  still  would  our  dancer  without  any  stop 
As  brisk  as  a  cricket  continue  to  hop 
(A  simile,  that,  which  is  really  tip-top 

For  a  ball  what  than  cricket  more  proper  ?) 
Till  he  grew  so  fatigued  he  was  ready  to  drop, 
When  a  mot  a  propos  in  the  jester  would  pop, 
Declaring  the  capers  he  cut  were  first  chop 

And  he  for  the  cutting  first  chopper. 

Then  the  company  laughed  for  propriety's  sake, 
And  the  Thegn  all  at  once  from  his  hap  would  awake, 
And,  not  hearing  the  joke,  perchance  umbrage  would  take — 
Bid  the  jester  another  instanter  to  make, 

Or  he'd  never  again  get  a  tester ;  : 

And  the  wit — no  incapable  though  bell-and-capped — L"  *4i 
Said  '  the  joke  he  had  missed  was  inapt,  as  he  napped,       <w 
Nor  should  he  complain  that  to  miss  it  he'd  happed, 
For  he'd  had  in  the  slumber  in  which  he  was  wrapped 

A  digester  instead  of  de  jester.'* 

Such  then  was  the  dance  that  delighted  our  sires ! — 
This  age  of  its  fore-pas'  pas  seul  rather  tires, 
Pas  de  deux  a  deux  temps  is  the  thing  it  admires, 

From  which  fact  one  deduces  the  moral  * 

*  Concerning  these  'jokes,'  if  the  reader  protests, 
And  calls  them  iejune-ior  than  middle-age  jests, 

Well,  the  charge  is  correct — I  admit  it ! 
Our  jokes  are  far-fetched  ones  I  freely  allow, 
'  But  theirs  had  such  latitude  vast,  that  I  vow 

Their  jests  were  as  broad  as  ours  long  arc  just  now j 
So  for  cracking  a  joke  we  had  better,  I  trow, 
Try  by  splitting  the  difference  to  hit  it. 
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That  dancing  and  discord  are  somewhat  akin, 
Since  in  this  or  in  that  a  '  set-to '  to  begin, 
You  must  e'en  have  a  partner  to  aid  you  therein ; 
For  a  solo  in  dancing  is  not  worth  a  pin, 

And  it  always  wants  two  for  a  quarrel. 

2.  THE  CARPET-FRISK  MODERN  EXTEMPORANEOUS. 

And  now  to  the  dance  we  have  come  that's  contest 
To  be  better — much  better  by  far— than  the  rest, 
As  its  wide  popularity  soon  will  attest 
Yes,  a  carpet-dance  clearly  is  held  to  be  best — 

Not  a  drug  it  at  all  in  the  markets. 
And  yet  upon  drugget  it's  pleasanter  far, 
While  floors  highly-polished  most  excellent  are. 
(The  French  call  thtm  parquets,  but  cockneys  will  jar 

The  ear  by  pronouncing  them  *  parkets.') 
This  dance's  courageous  inventor  to  bless 
All  men  should  unite;  for  'tis  jolly,  I  guess, 
To  exchange  (as  all  sensible  men  will  confess) 
The  evening's  deep  black  for  a  light  morning  dress— 

A  reform  that  we  greatly  rejoice  in. 
And  the  company's  pleasant  as  well— it's  so  free 
From  stiff  etiquette  and  its  fiddle-de-dee ; — 
A  small  friendly  party,  which  both  he  and  she 

Have  plenty  or  room  for  a  choice  in. 

Oh,  mamma  gives  a  sign  for  the  sports  to  begin, 
As  the  heralds  of  old  some  grand  tournament  in 
Shouted  out '  laissez  alter'  o'er  all  of  the  din, 

And  each  knight  at  once  '  alter  laissat! 
So  somebody's  quickly  prevailed  on  to  play, 
i    And  the  servant  is  summoned  to  take  out  the  tray 
And  the  table  is  raised,  and  is  cleared  clean  away, 

Thus  becoming  a  tabula  rasa. 

Then  the  gentlemen,  choosing  their  partners,  begin, 
And — while  some  of  the  married  folk  gaily  join  in — 
Each  bachelor  bent  upon  having  a  spin 

Is  for  straightway  selecting  a  spinster. 
And  (saving  the  few  who  '  sit  out/  since  no  doubt 
Those  who  haven't  got  partners  must  e'en  go  withour. 
Like  those  who  are  laid  by  the  heels  with  the  gout, 

Nor  can  toe,  knee,  heel,  instep,  or  shin  stir) 
All — fogey  and  dowager,  stripling  and  girl, 
Are  launched  in  the  waltz's  impetuous  whirl 

On  the  Brussels,  or  else  Kidderminster. 

And  even  the  little  folk  taking  their  part 

Are  as  light  of  foot  as  they  are  of  heart, 

And  enjoy  it,  although  not  too  skilled  in  the  art 

Described  by  the  bard  as  Terpsichore's. 
Ask  little  Miss,  yonder,  who's  holding  her  frock, 
And  then — of  her  likings  appraising  the  stock, — 
You'll  discover  that  dancing,  as  sure  as  the  clock. 
Is  the  thing  she  loves  next  after  cocoa-nut  rock, 

And  a  mighty  deal  better  than  liquorice. 

E'en  the  dog  is  enjoying  the  dance — as  he  may, 
Dancing  dojp  are  the  dogs  who,  you  know,  have  their  day, 
Although  wise  legislation  has  quite  done  away 
With  the  dogs  that  were  harnessed  to  barrow  and  dray 
(Mr.  Martin,  I  think,  brought  the  bill  in). 
VOL,  XIV.— NO.  LXXXII.  2  B 
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Fido  capers  about,  and  remarks,  *  Bow  wow  wow !' 
With  which  observation,  if  me  you  allow 
The  Dickens  to  play,  I'll  explain  to  you  how 
He  means  that  tbis  '  Barkis  is  willin' !' 

Oh,  many  a  marriage  most  happy,  I  ween, 
Commenced  at  a  carpet-frisk  thus  has  there  been, 
When  Love,  the  great  Monarch,  and  Beauty,  the  Queen, 

For  a  dance  took  their  places  together: — 
But  to  lengthen  for  life  such  a  dance,  thought  not  wrong, 
And,  hand  claspt  in  hand,  have  gone  tripping  along, 
Thus  making  existence  all  music  and  song, 

And  sunshine  and  summery  weather. 

Then  take  my  advice— dance  whenever  you  can — 
'Tis  a  harmless  diversion  for  woman  and  man. 
If  a  general  hand-shake's  a  capital  plan, 

A  general  foot-shake  no  worse  is. 
SoTist  not  to  canters  whose  teaching  is  false ; 
They're  not  always  weakest  who  go  to  the  waltz ! 

And  that  maxim  the  close  of  my  verse  is ! 

FINALE. 

Our  measure's  completed,  kind  reader,  so  now 
•Conducting  you  back  to  your  seat  with  a  bow, 
I'll  retire  to  my  place,  should  you  kindly  allow, 

And  not  as  a  bungler  contemn  me. 
I've  endeavoured  with  clearness  my  theme  to  expound, 
But  supposing  my  utterance  noise  and  not  sound, 

And  if  IVe  not  found 

For  my  fling  enough  ground, 
An  appropriate  sentence  you'll  pass,  I'll  be  bound, — 
To  '  a  dance  upon  nothing '  condemn  me. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  ORPHANS. 

THERE  is  now  rising  up  in  the  with  this  city  of  orphans  we  have  a 

west  of  England  a  new  city  biography  which,  when  it  comes  to 

which  may  be  appropriately  called  be  written,  will  read  more  like  an 

the  City  of  the  Orphans.    And  a  re-  extravagant  fiction   than   a   plain 

markable  city  it  is.    A  vast  colony  matter-of-fact  nineteenth  century 

of  orphans  would  anywhere  be  a  narrative.     In  the  life  of  George 

strange  sight,  but  in  this  case  it  is  Muller  there  is  a  singularity  not  to 

more  than  strange,  it  is  marvellous,  be  found  in  the  common  crowd  of 

This  City  of  Orphans  is  wonderful  biographies :  it  is  a  strange  life,  a 

as  being  the  result  of  one  man's  worthy  life,  a  great  life ;  especially 

work ;  it  is  wonderful  for  the  vicis-  great  in  an  age  when  individuality, 

situdes  through  which  it  has  passed ;  as  Mr.  Mill  has  remarked,  is  on  the 

it  is  wonderful  for  its  extent;  it  is  decline,  and  mankind  are  moving  on 

wonderful  for  what  it  promises  to  to  their  destiny  in  a  rack  which  has 

be.     The  history  of  this  ever-ez-  few  really  distinguished  leaders, 

panding  city  takes  ns  altogether  out  The  City  of  the  Orphans  is  situate 

of  the  current  of  ordinary  things  on  Ashley  Down,  Bear  Bristol,  this 

and  makes  us   look  upon  human  down  being  a  breezy  eminence  on 

effort  from  a  new  point  of  view,  which,    until    lately,   the   farmer 

We  have  seen  often  what  a  love  of  grazed   his   cattle.     To  trace  the 

ostentation  can  do ;    we  see  here  origin  of  this  city  we  must  go  back 

what  an  individual  will,  guided  by  to  the  year  1835,  in  which  year  a 

a  lofty  faith,  can  do.    In  connection  poor  Prussian— George  Muller,  who 
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was  then  living  in  Bristol,  and  who 
had  come  to  England  a  few  years 
before  in  connection  with  a  mis- 
sionary project — conceived  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  something  to- 
wards providing  for  the  numerous 
orphans  who  are  to  be  found  in  our 
large  cities.  At  the  time  that  Mr. 
Miiller  first  began  to  think  of  this 
work  he  was  a  minister  to  a,  small 
6ect  known  as  the  Brethren,  and  had 
for  a  fellow-labourer  the  late  Henry 
Craik,  the  well-known  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  brother  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Craik,  author  of  the  '  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties/ 
Mr.  Miiller  had  no  salary  whatever 
in  connection  with  his  ministry,  he 
and  Mr.  Craik  having  resolved  not 
to  accept  a  salary,  but  to  leave  their 
needs  to  be  supplied  as  the  Brethren 
voluntarily  should  decide.  This 
arrangement  produced  very  curious 
results.  Sometimes  Mr.  Miiller  was 
very  well  off,  but  as  he  never  made 
his  wants  known  to  anybody,  and 
never,  on  principle,  asked  anybody 
for  anything,  his  means  were  occa- 
sionally very  low.  On  these  occa- 
sions his  outward  appearance  indi- 
cated the  emptiness  of  his  exchequer, 
and  individual  members  of  his  con- 
gregation were  in  the  habit  when 
they  met  him  with  a  shabby  coat  on 
of  taking  him  to  a  tailor's  and  buy- 
ing him  a  new  ona  But  poverty 
never  affected  the  cheerful  spirit  of 
George  Miiller.  In  March,  1 8  3  6,  he 
was  living  at  No.  6,  Wilson  Street, 
Bristol,  and  this  house  he  resolved 
to  transform  into  an  orphanage. 
On  the  nth  of  April  he  began  to 
take  the  children  in,  and  by  the  1 8th 
of  the  following  month  he  had  for 
his  guests  no  less  than  twenty-six 
orphan  children  who  had  lost  both 
father  and  mother  by  death. 

Mr.  Multer's  position  was  at  this 
time  a  very  remarkable  one.  He 
had  no  regular  income  himself  and 
was  in  fact  a  poor  man.  How  was 
he  to  provide  for  the  twenty-six 
orphans  that  he  had  taken  into  his 
house?  He  resolved  to  carry  out 
the  same  principle  in  respect  to  the 
orphans  as  he  had  done  in  respect 
to  himself,  that  is,  never  to  ask 
anybody  for  assistance  and  never  to 
make  it  known  publicly  who  had 
given  him  anything.     If  anybody 


sent  him  a  present  for  the  orphans, 
whether  it  was  in  money  or  goods,  it 
was  never  acknowledged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  donor's  name  but  only 
with  initials.  Persons  who  gave  for 
mere  ostentation  had  consequently 
no  chance  of  being  advertised  in 
connection  with  the  orphanage ;  for 
whether  a  large  or  small  amount 
was  given,  nothing  more  than  the 
donor's  initials  were  made  public. 

Under  these  singular  circum- 
stances Mr.  Miiller  opened  his 
orphanage.  Some  people  thought 
that  the  orphanage  was  a  freak  of 
fanaticism,  and  others  predicted  that 
an  institution  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples could  not  exist.  But  others 
again,  who  saw  what  a  large  number 
of  children  Mr.  Miiller  had  to  feed, 
sent  him  assistance  in  money,  in 
flour,  in  draperies,  &o. 

Still  there  was  a  continual  chorus 
of  depredators,  who  said  the  thing 
must  fail;  but  instead  of  heeding 
these,  Mr.  Miiller,  who  found  that 
more  children  were  brought  to  him 
than  could  be  accommodated  in  his 
house,  rented  a  second  house,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  had  this  one  as 
full  as  the  first. 

The  wants  of  this  orphan  com- 
munity were  literally  supplied  from 
day  to  day  by  gifts  from  the  public ; 
but  nobody  was  asked  for  anything. 
A  family  of  fifty  or  sixty  consumed 
a  good  deal  of  food;  the  amount 
for  clothing  them  was  no  incon- 
siderable trifle;  the  rent  of  two 
houses  involved  expense;  and  as 
Mr.  Miiller  had  engaged  nurses  and 
teachers  for  the  orphans,  there  was 
a  further  outlay  in  this  direction. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  even  per- 
sons who  were  friendly  to  the  young 
institution  should  have  doubts  as  to 
its  endurance.  There  was  no  list 
of  subscribers,  no  income  of  any 
kind  except  the  promiscuous  gifts 
of  the  public,  who  were  never  soli- 
cited to  give.  Mr.  Miiller,  however, 
did  not  share  these  doubts.  He 
relied  solely  on  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  believing  that  the  care 
of  orphans  was  a  worthy  work  for  a 
Christian  minister,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  means  of  providing  for  the 
orphans  would  be-  forthcoming. 
Help  came  to  him  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary way.  Many  people 
a  B  a 
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whom  he  had  sever  seen  sent  him 
money  for  the  support  of  the  or- 
phans; anonymous  donors  dropped 
oash  and  trinkets  into  his  letter- 
box, and  occasionally  he  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  on  hand.  Bnt  still 
there  were  periods  when  Mr.  Muller 
was  down  to  his  last  penny  and  did 
not  know  where  he  would  obtain 
the  next  meal  for  his  orphans.  In 
these  periods  people  said  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  while  they  were 
discussing  what  would  become  of 
the  children  at  the  break-up  of  the 
institution  Mr.  Muller  opened  a 
third  house,  for  boys,  and  took  in 
more  orphans.  The  fact  was  that 
as  the  character  of  the  institution 
became  known,  applications  were 
made  on  behalf  of  orphans,  and  Mr. 
Muller,  having  these  cases  brought 
before  him,  was  not  disposed  to 
refuse  the  children  admission. 

Ordinary  prudence  would  have 
hesitated,  but  Mr.  Muller  seemed  to 
lack  this,  depending  solely  on  his 
prayer,  and  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1837,  he  had  seventy-nine 
orphans  under  his  care.  Surely 
then  it  was  time  to  stop.  In  July 
and  August,  1838,  Mr.  Muller  had 
frequently  not  a  penny  in  hand,  and 
as  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  into 
debt,  the  necessities  of  the  institu- 
tion had  to  be  supplied  by  the  do- 
nations as  they  came  in  day  by  day 
and  often  hour  by  hour.  At  these 
times  nearly  everybody  lost  heart 
in  the  work  except  Mr.  Muller.  In 
his  published  '  Narrative/  referring 
to  this  period,  we  often  find  entries 
which  show  the  extreme  necessities 
of  the  institution;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  there  was  never  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  children  lacked 
either  food  or  clothing.  Under  the 
date  August  18,  1838,  for  instance, 
we  find:  'I  have  not  a  penny  in 
hand  for  the  orphans.'  On  August 
20  he  was  again '  penniless.'  Three 
days  afterwards  he  writes  in  his 
'Narrative:'  'To-day  I  was  again 
without  a  single  penny,  when  3Z. 
was  sent  from  Clapham,  with  a  box 
of  new  clothes  for  the  orphans.'  In 
the  same  year,  on  the  list  Novem- 
ber, he  makes  this  entry :  '  Never 
were  we  so  reduced  in  funds  as  to- 
day. There  was  not  a  single  half- 
penny in  hand  between  the  matrons 


of  the  three  houses.'  But  before- 
the  day  was  over  funds  were  forth- 
coming to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
day.  At  the  end  of  1 8  38  there  were* 
in  the  three  houses  86  orphans— 31 
in  the  girls'  orphan-house,  31  in  the, 
infant  orphan-house,  and  34  in  the 
boys'  orphan-house. 

A  man  who  has  a  family  of  nine,, 
even  when  he  has  a  fair  income, 
thinks  he  has  a  good  many  mouths 
to  fill,  but  the  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Muiler's  case  was  that 
he  had  a  family  of  nearly  ninety 
lodged  in  three  large  houses;  that 
he  provided  them  with  wholesome* 
food  in  abundance,  and  also  with 
clothing  and  suitable  education, 
and  yet  he  had  no  fixed  income 
whatever  I  It  is  true  that  for  many 
years  his  means  were  very  low,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  in  his  ex- 
tremest  need  help  always  came. 
Sometimes  he  had  nelp  from  stran- 
gers, for  even  in  these  early  days  of 
the  institution  it  became  known 
that  the  poor  Prussian,  whose  heart 
yearned  for  the  orphans,  had  8v 
family  of  nearly  ninety  depending 
solely  upon  the  public  for  support. 
Sometimes  a  five  or  ten-pound  note 
was  dropped  anonymously  into  his 
letter-box.  Other  contributors  who> 
had  observed  Mr.  Miiller's  work 
sent  him  presents  of  oatmeal,  of 
treacle,  of  vinegar,  of  cloth,  of  shoes,. 
&c. ;  but  there  was  no  ostentatious 
publicity  to  be  got  out  of  the  con- 
tributions, whether  they  amounted 
to  hundreds  of  pounds  or  to  a  single, 
penny,  nothing  but  the  initials  of 
the  donor  being  given  in  the  ac- 
counts in  any  case.  Nor  had  the 
donors  any  right  of  nomination  in 
respect  to  candidates  for  the  insti- 
tution. All  Mr.  Muller  asked  of 
persons  who  brought  orphans  to 
him  was,  Are  both  the  child's- 
parents  dead?  was  the  child  bora 
in  wedlock?  is  the  child  destitute  ? 
If  these  questions  were  satisfactorily- 
answered  there  was  nothing  said, 
about  the  favour  of  subscribers  or 
the  religion  of  the  deceased  parents- 
The  children  were  taken  into  the- 
houses,  so  long  as  there  was  room 
for  them,  in  accordance  with  the* 
order  in  which  application  was  made, 
for  them.  Mr.  Miiller's  plan  was  a. 
literal  application  of  the  familiar 
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phrase,  first  come  first  served,  and 
tfrom  this  plan  he  has  never  deviated. 

The  enormous  responsibility  which 
he  voluntarily  undertook,  when  he 
was,  according  to  all  human  calcu- 
Jations,  absolutely  without  means, 
would  have  appalled  even  mode- 
rately rich  men;  but  where  others 
saw  difficulties  he  saw  only  encou- 
ragement Nothing  disheartened 
him;  and  when  those  who  knew  the 
•daily  poverty  and  the  'hand  to 
.mouth*  supplies  thought  of  failure, 
•he  was  looking  cheerfully  towards 
the  future  when  he  would  be  able 
4o  have  twice  the  number  or  per- 
haps ten  times  the  number  of 
•orphans  under  his  care. 

In  1839  there  was  a  repetition  of 
the  previous  year's  experience.  Daily 
necessities  strangely  met,  and  the 
unfailing  confidence  of  Mr.  Muller. 
On  February  9th  he  records  in  his 

*  Narrative '  that  he  had  'not  a 
penny  in  hand/  On  April  9th :  'I 
am  once  more  penniless.'    On  the 

5th  August  there  was  'not  a  penny 
in  hand/  and  on  the  12th  there  is  a 
similar  report  in  the  'Narrative.' 
The  same  tiling  occurred  at  various 
•subsequent  dates  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  and  all  through  1840, 1841, 
.and    1842.    About  the   middle  of 

*  84  3  there  were  many  applications 
for  the  admission  of  orphans,  but 
«s  the  three  houses  were  as  full  as 
they  could  be,  having  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  children,  Mr.  Muller, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, rented  another  house, 
■and  this  too  he  soon  filled  with 
orphans. 

(Jp  to  this  time  these  strangely- 
•eupported  orphan-houses  had  been 
-a  marvel  to  everybody.  Some  had 
scoffed  at  the  efforts  of  the  poor 
Prussian  minister,  but  many,  struck 
with  the  true  humanity  of  his  daily 
life,  his  most  tender  care  of  the 
fatherless  and  motherless  family  of 
which  he  had  taken  charge,  helped 
him.  Some  sent  him  silver  spoons 
•and  half-worn  trinkets  and  jewellery ; 
poor  men  saved  a  portion  of  their 
wages  for  him ;  rich  men  gave  to 
irim  liberally.  But  as  his  expenses 
were  great,  all  he  got  occasionally 
failed  him,  and  then  the  institution 
.seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
but  only  to  prove  once  more  that 


there  was  in  it  a  principle  of  vitality 
which,  however  incomprehensible  it 
might  be  to  ordinary  observers, 
was  nevertheless  real. 

Four  large  houses  all  full  of  merry 
children— many  boys  among  them 
rescued  from  a  pauper's  doom — 
many  girls  saved  from  the  streets 
and  brought  up  from  their  very  in- 
fancy under  influences  which  form 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  family 
influence  as  can  be  obtained  in  an 
institution  in  which  a  large  number 
of  children  are  associated  together  1 
And  all  this  done  by  a  poor  foreigner 
who  never  asked  any  man  for  any- 
thing! 

No  wonder  people  began  to  look 
more  closely  at  this  singularly-con- 
ducted institution;  and  the  more 
they  examined  the  more  their  won- 
der was  excited.  They  saw  that 
there  were  no  annual  dinnors,  no 
publication  of  the  names  of  donors, 
no  solicitation  for  funds,  no  canvas- 
sers or  collectors ;  but  as  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  a  good  deed  adver- 
tises itself.  There,  before  the  public 
eye,  were  four  large  houses  filled 
with  children;  the  man  who  had 
gathered  them  together,  and  who 
had  become  in  the  most  direct  sense 
a  father  to  the  fatherless,  was  a 
humble-minded,  poor  man,  whose 
quiet,  unpretentious  life  had  often 
been  remarked.  Those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  phenomena  of 
crime  say  that  every  great  criminal 
has  many  imitators;  that  there  is 
a  morbid  influence  which  extends 
from  the  original  criminal,  whether 
he  is  a  Turpin,  a  Jack  Sheppard,  a 
Palmer,  or  a  Caseley,  to  other  minds 
which  are  susceptible  of  such  in- 
fluence, and  produces  a  crop  of  imi- 
tators. In  like  manner  the  influence 
of  a  good  deed  may  be  traced. 
There  never  was  a  great  philanthro- 
pist whose  work  did  not  create  an 
emulative  spirit  in  generous  natures, 
and  George  Muller's  influence  was 
not  without  its  effect.  He  had 
taken  all  the  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing up  and  educating  a  small  colony 
of  children  who  had  been  deprived 
by  death  of  father  and  mother,  and 
philanthropic  observers,  seeing  this, 
claimed  to  share  in  the  work  by 
sending  to  the  founder  of  the  new 
institution  help  in  money  or  goods. 
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But  although  the  helpers  were 
many  and  were  continually  increas- 
ing, the  institution  was  not  without 
its  difficulties  in  1844.  On  the  2nd 
of  April  Mr.  Muller  writes  in  his 
'Narrative:'  'The  need  of  to-day 
was  3Z.  os.  6d.  Yesterday  I  had  paid 
away  all  the  money  in  hand,  but  in 
the  afternoon  there  eame  in  by  sale 
of  articles  (given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphans),  2I.  17s.  5<£,  by  the 
boxes  in  the  orphan-houses,  5s.  6rf., 
and  by  needlework  of  the  orphans, 
4«.  3$tf-,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  day.' 

On  the  10th  of  June  he  had  not  a 
penny  left,  and  on  the  1 2  th  of  June 
he  had  only  threepence  for  the  next 
day's  maintenance  of  the  orphans. 
Timely  help  came,  however,  and  the 
children,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
poverty  of  their  protector,  never 
went  without  a  single  meal.  On 
the  24th  of  June  Mr.  Miiller  writes : 
'  To-day  two  orphans  were  brought 
from  Bath,  for  though  we  are  so 
poor  the  work  goes  forward,  and 
children  are  received  as  long  as 
there  is  room.'  The  poverty  and 
the  expansion,  in  fact,  went  along 
together,  Mr.  Muller's  plan  being  to 
take  in  children,  irrespective  of  his 
present  means,  so  long  as  he  had 
space  in  his  houses  to  accommodate 
them.  At  the  end  of  July,  1844, 
Mr.  Muller  had  received  in  dona- 
tions 7748J.  i6«.  4fd  without  having 
applied  to  anybody  for  a  single  sub- 
scription, and  he  had  then  in  his 
four  houses  121  orphans. 

This  large  family  often  exhausted 
his  means,  notwithstanding  the  libe- 
ral donations  he  received.  One  day 
he  was  comparatively  rich,  another 
day  he  was  exceedingly  poor.  Under 
the  date  August  7  he  writes  in  his 
f  Narrative :'  '  There  came  in,  when 
there  was  not  one  penny  in  my 
hands,  45.  and  38.  6d.  I  also  found 
39.  in  the  boxes  in  my  house,  10$. 
was  given  as  the  profit  of  the  sale 
of  ladies'  bags,  and  28.  6d.  as  the 
produce  of  a  forfeit-box  at  a  young 
ladies'  school.  Likewise  were  given 
to  me  two  gold  rings,  two  gold 
watch-keys,  a  pair  of  earrings,  a 
gold  brooch,  two  waist-buckles,  a 
pair  of  bracelets,  a  watch-hook,  and 
a  broken  brooch.  Thus  we  have  a 
little  towards  the  need  of  to-morrow.' 


All  through  1844  there  were  occa- 
sional days  when  the  funds  were 
exhausted  and  other  days  when 
there  was  abundance  of  means,  and 
these  vicissitudes  continued  through 
1845  and  1846.  In  the  latter  year 
Mr.  Muller  resolved  to  build  a  house 
specially  adapted  for  the  orphans. 
The  large  number  of  children  he 
then  had  in  his  four  houses  in  Wil- 
son Street  were  found  to  be  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  neighbourhood, 
in  consequence  of  the  noise  they 
made  during  their  play-hours,  and 
there  were  also  defects  in  the  houses 
in  respect  to  drainage,  the  houses 
not  having  been  built  for  so  large  a 
number  of  inmates.  Mr.  Muller 
accordingly  bought  a  field  at  Ashley 
Down,  and  in  July,  1847,  com- 
menced to  build  his  new  house,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  what  we 
have  called  the  City  of  the  Orphans. 

The  new  house  was  built  to  ac- 
commodate 300  children,  namely, 
140  orphan  girls  above  seven  years 
of  age,  80  orphan  boys  above  seven, 
and  80  male  and  female  intent 
orphans. 

This  building  cost  over  15,000?., 
and  Mr.  Muller  transferred  his  or- 
phans to  it  from  the  four  houses  in 
Wilson  Street  in  June,  1849.  The 
size  and  accommodation  of  the  house 
may  be  estimated  when  it  is  stated 
that  it  contains  about  300  large 
windows,  lighting  work-rooms, 
school-rooms,  bakery,  store-rooms, 
teachers'-rooms,  play-rooms,  dormi- 
tories, &c.  There  are  also  connected 
with  it  large  open  play-grounds 
with  swings,  jumping-boards,  &e., 
for  the  children. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  new 
orphan-house  at  Ashley  Down  in 
1849  the  progress  of  Mr.  Muller's 
work  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary romances  that  ever  was  written. 
It  was  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  been  supplied  with  the  means 
of  building  the  first  large  house  at 
Ashley  Down,  considering  that  he 
never  asked  any  man  for  help,  but 
what  followed  was  still  more  re- 
markable. 

He  had  not  had  possession  of  the 
new  house  long  before  he  had  it 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
children.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
three  hundred  orphans  amply  pro- 
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Tided  for  in  such  a  noble  house 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one 
man,  a  simple-minded  man  who 
prayed  for  help  when  he  needed  it 
and  believed  that  his  need  would  be 
supplied.  As  soon  as  his  new  house 
was  full  Mr.  Miiller  found  that  he 
had  to  turn  away  from  his  doors 
many  orphans  who  were  just  as 
worthy  of  admission  as  those  he  had 
under  his  care.  He  had  a  great  re- 
sponsibility, for  300  children  is  no 
small  family,  but  the  insufficiency 
of  his  house  gave  him  great  anxiety. 

When  Father  Mathew  set  out  on 
his  great  crusade  against  intempe- 
rance he  made  use  of  the  memorable 
words  'Here  goes  in  the  name  of 
God.'  Mr.  Miiller,  on  finding  the 
house  containing  his  300  children 
too  small,  resolved  to  build  another, 
saying  that  it  was  God's  work  and 
not  his.  He  made  his  second  house 
larger  than  his  first,  and  soon  filled 
it  with  400  more  children,  making 
a  total  of  700.  Still  the  orphans 
came  to  his  doors,  and  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  people  who  said 
the  institution  was  already  too 
large,  he  resolved  to  build  a  third 
house,  larger  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  for  the  accommodation  of  450 
more  orphans.  This  also  he  soon 
filled,  thus  increasing  his  family  to 
1 1 50. 

Number  One,  Number  Two,  and 
Number  Three,  as  the  houses  are 
called,  have  been  in  full  operation 
for  some  years,  and  as  the  three 
proved  inadequate,  Mr.  Mullor  re- 
solved to  build  two  more  houses, 
Number  Four  and  Number  Five,  so 
that  he  might  increase  his  family  to 
upwards  of  2000!  And  these  two 
new  houses  are  now  almost  com- 
pleted, and  in  a  few  months  will  be 
folly  occupied.  When  Mr.  Miiller 
had  forty  orphans,  people  said  ho 
had  too  many ;  what  will  they  say 
now  to  his  2100?  The  objectors 
have  disappeared,  and  the  institu- 
tion is  accepted  as  a  great  fact 
Success  has  made  it  so;  and  now, 
when  Mr.  Mutter's  needs  are  greater 
than  ever,  he  never  has  to  complain 
of  poverty.  He  counts  his  balances 
by  thousands  sterling,  and  continues 
to  extend  his  '  city '  till  people  won- 
der where  it  will  end.  The  sum 
expended  on  the  buildings  in  which 


the  orphans  are  lodged  amounts  to 
about  100,000?.,  a  large  sum  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  this  has 
been  contributed  without  the  name 
of  any  donor  being  published.  The 
total  sum  which  Mr.  Miiller  has  re- 
ceived for  the  orphans  since  he 
opened  his  house  for  them  in  1836 
is  upwards  of  280,000?.  The  letter- 
box of  his  humble  house,  which  is 
at  21,  Paul  Street,  Bristol  (for  Mr. 
Miiller  does  not  reside  in  the  insti- 
tution, although  he  spends  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  there),  is  as 
valuable  as  the  cap  of  Fortunatus. 
Passers-by  drop  in  all  sorts  of  jewel- 
lery, and  cash  and  bank-notes  with- 
out stint.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  acknowledge  in  his  '  Nar- 
rative/ which  he  publishes  annu- 
ally, a  penny  from  an  errand-boy 
or  domestic  servant,  and  in  the 
same  line  a  thousand  pounds  from 
'  A.  B./  or  some  other  equally  un- 
personal  initials.  He  has  often  re- 
ceived gifts  of  500?.,  1000?.,  2000/., 
3000?.,  4000/.,  up  to  8000?.,  at  one 
time,  and  these  vast  sums  are  all 
anonymous  so  far  as  the  public  are 
concerned.  Last  year  (from  May, 
1867,  to  May,  1868)  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  orphans  were 
nearly  34,0002.!  Of  this  about 
13,000?.  was  the  current  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  orphans,  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  remainder  was 
in  providing  new  buildings.  The 
cost  of  each  orphan  during  the  year 
was  12?.  los. ,  inclusive  of  every  ex- 
pense without  exception.  The  gene- 
ral expenses  for  the  previous  year 
were  upwards  of  27,000?. 

What  becomes  of  the  children 
when  they  grow  up?  The  girls  re- 
main in  the  institution  till  they  are 
able  to  go  to  service.  Mr.  Muller 
keeps  them  till  they  are  sufficiently 
qualified  for  a  situation,  and  espe- 
cially till  their  constitution  is  suffi- 
ciently established.  They  generally 
remain  under  his  care  till  they  are 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  there 
happen  to  be  any  who  are  unfit  on 
account  of  delicate  health  for  do- 
mestic service,  they  are  apprenticed 
to  some  light  business.  The  girls 
are  greatly  in  demand  as  servants, 
and  their  thorough  training  fits 
them  admirably  for  such  a  position. 
Many  of  the  girls  now  in  the  insti- 
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tution  have  been  under  Mr.  Muller's 
charge  for  oyer  seventeen  years. 
They  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  English  history, 
a  little  of  universal  history,  all  kinds 
of  useful  needlework  and  household 
work. 

The  boys  are  generally  appren- 
ticed between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  old,  but  in  each  case  Mr. 
Muller  regards  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  orphan  without  haying 
any  fixed  rule.  They  have  a  free 
choice  of  trade,  but  when  once  they 
have  chosen  they  are  not  permitted 
to  change.  Boys,  as  well  as  girls, 
have  an  outfit  provided,  and  any 
other  expenses  that  may  be  con- 
nected with  their  apprenticeship  are 
also  met  by  the  funds  of  the  orphan 
establishment  The  boys  have  the 
same  mental  cultivation  as  the  girls, 
and  they  learn  to  knit  and  mend 
their  stockings.  They  also  make 
their  beds,  clean  their  shoes,  and  do 
a  little  garden-work  in  the  way  of 
digging,  planting,  and  weeding  the 
vegetable  plots  around  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  health  of  the  orphans  is  re- 
markably good,  a  fact  which  may 
be  easily  understood  when  the  hy- 
gienic arrangements  of  the  orphan- 
houses  are  known.  Lofty,  airy, 
warm,  and  thoroughly -ventilated 
rooms,  for  school  and  play,  and 
sleeping  apartments  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  healthful  comfort. 
The  rate  of  mortality  is  considerably 
lower  in  the  City  of  the  Orphans 
than  the  average  mortality  of  Eng- 
land. While  in  London—one  of 
the  healthiest  of  the  large  cities— 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  over  20  per 
annum  for  every  thousand  living,  the 
rate  in  the  city  at  Ashley  Down  is 
little  more  than  half  this,  a  fact 
which  is  remarkable  when  it  is 
known  that  many  of  the  orphans  have 
naturally  a  weak  constitution.  The 
healthful  and  cheerful  appearance 
of  Mr.  Muller's  children  is  a  matter 
of  remark  by  all  who  see  them.  In 
their  play-rooms  they  have  plenty 
of  toys— contributed  by  the  public— 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  real  interest  to 
see  hundreds  of  them  together  in 
these  vast  apartments  indulging  in 
all    kinds  of  childish   sports  and 


games.  They  are  a  happy  commu- 
nity, full  of  animal  spirits,  and  ap- 
parently as  capable  of  enjoying  life 
as  the  most  favoured  children  in 
the  country. 

It  is  long  since  the  City  of  the 
Orphans  acquired  far  more  than  a 
local  interest.  We  have  only  to 
look  through  the  most  recently  pub- 
lished of  Mr.  Muller's  ' Narratives' 
to  see  how  widely  the  institution  is 
known.  As  we  glance  casnally  over 
the  pages  we  see  that  a  baker  in 
Bedfordshire  sends  5?.,  being  a  penny 
on  every  sack  of  flour  he  bakes  and 
the  first  money  he  takes  in  a  morn- 
ing in  his  little  shop;  a  Bristol 
donor  sends  100?. ;  from  Devonshire 
(no  further  particulars  being  sup- 
plied), 190?.  is.  ud,;  from  Appen- 
zell,  Switzerland,  2I. ;  from  Holland, 
40  florins;  from  Blackheath,  100Z.; 
from  a  shipowner,  xoo£.  instead  of 
insuring  his  ships;  from  K.  S.  0., 
Calcutta,  5Z.;  from  Demerara,  4Z.; 
from  Bengal,  100  rupees ;  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  500J.;  from 
Scotland,  50J.  From  every  point  of 
the  compass,  from  far  and  near,  Mr. 
Muller  now  receives  aid,  and  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  there  are  few 
foreign  mails  which  do  not  bring 
donations  towards  the  support  of 
the  orphans  at  Ashley  Down. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the 
great  work  has  already  started  in 
the  minds  of  active  philanthropists 
a  very  important  question  as  to  the 
future  of  the  orphans  of  England. 
We  cannot  in  this  country  do  what 
is  done  at  'The  Howard  Mission 
and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers '  at 
New  York,  that  is,  take  in  desti- 
tute children  and  keep  them  till 
homes  can  be  found  for  them.  This 
country  is  densely  populated,  and 
labour  is  not  so  valuable  as  in  Ame- 
rica, consequently  the  demand  for 
children  to  adopt  is  not  so  great 
here  as  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  still  left  to  us,  however,  three 
ways  in  which  we  can  take  care  of 
the  orphan  population.  We  can 
keep  them  in  workhouses  as  we  do 
at  present;  we  can  take  them  out 
of  workhouses  and  place  them  with 
families,  giving  with  them  a  certain 
amount  per  week,  as  recommended 
in  Miss  Florence  Hill's  invaluable 
work  'The  Children  of  the  State;' 
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or  we  can  expand  the  City  of  the 
Orphans  founded  by  Mr.  Mullcr. 

The  first  of  these  plans  is  the 
worst  of  all.  An  orphan  may  not 
be  of  pauper  parents,  but  place  the 
child  in  a  workhouse  for  half  a 
dozen  years  and  it  is  a  confirmed 
pauper  with  little  chance  of  ever 
being  anything  else.  The  second 
plan  has  been  tried,  it  is  said  with 
success,  in  Scotland,  particularly  at 
Edinburgh,  and  as  an  initiative  ex- 
periment in  Wiltshire.  If  it  could 
be  made  general— as  it  ought  to  be 
—it  would  simply  be  an  extended 
system  for  granting  out-door  relief, 
for  the  money  paid  with  the  child 
would  have  to  come  out  of  the  poor- 
rate.  In  this  case  therefore  the 
child  does  not  get  clear  of  the 
pauper  influence  altogether. 

These  mots  make  philanthropists 
look  with  great  interest  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  Mr.  Mailer's  plan.  Na- 
tional scandals  have  been  entirely 
removed  by  voluntary  effort  A  case 
in  point  is  supplied  by  the  Royal 
National  Life-boat  Institution.    Be- 


fore the  organization  of  this  truly 
noble  society  our  coasts  were  com- 
paratively unprotected :  through  its 
efforts  there  are  life-boats  on  almost 
every  dangerous  part  of  the  coast 
We  have  still  the  national  scandal 
of  a  neglected  community  of  orphans. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  MUUer's 
orphanages  may  yet  do  for  these 
poor  waifs  of  humanity  what  the 
Life-boat  Institution  has  done  for 
the  seamen  wrecked  on  our  shores? 
In  a  few  years  Mr.  Muiler  has  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  a  sixth  of 
the  destitute  orphans  of  the  country ; 
he  is  still  in  vigorous  manhood,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  if  we  may 
take  the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  fu- 
ture, that  his  five  great  houses  for 
2100  children  are  only  the  fore- 
runners of  other  houses  of  a  similar 
character.  What  the  institution 
will  lead  to  the  future  must  deter- 
mine; but,  according  to  all  present 
appearances,  it  seems  destined  to 
bring  about  the  solution  of  a  ques- 
tion which  has  baffled  all  the  prac- 
tical philanthropists  of  our  time. 


THE  PICCADILLY   PAPEBS. 
By  a  Peripatetic. 


A  DAY  AT  THE  OLD  BAILEY. 


THE  Old  Bailey,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  is  not  a  very  savoury  or  en- 
joyable place.  A  criminal  trial  has 
a  dramatic  interest  about  it  which 
does  not  often  belong  to  a  civil  trial ; 
and  it  may  be  conceded  that  a 
struggle  for  life  or  liberty  is  in  itself 
more  intrinsically  interesting  than 
disputes  about  right  and  property. 
Still  there  is  a  frightful  vulgarity 
and  monotony  about  all  criminal 
trials.  One  feels  this  very  much  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court.  A  man 
attended  there  one  day  and  went 
home  saying  that  there  was  only 
one  respectable  man  in  the  whole 
court  and  that  was  the  prisoner. 
I  suppose  that  on  that  occasion  the 
judge  was  the  judge  of  whom  Lord 
Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne  spoke 
m  a  late  letter  to  the  '  Times/  as  one 
*ho  passed  sentence  in  the  most 


severe  moral  tone,  and  was  known 
to  be  flagrantly  immoral  himself. 
About  once  in  two  years  I  go  down 
to  the  Old  Bailey ;  if  I  went  oftener 
I  suppose  I  should  not  care  for  it 
at  all ;  but  going  so  seldom  it  is  the 
most  sensational  sort  of  thing  that 
comes  within  my  experience.  I 
enter  by  the  north  court  and  send 
in  my  card  to  the  sheriff,  intending 
thereby  to  be  civil j  and  though  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  my  card 
ever  reaches  that  august  functionary, 
its  production  generally  has  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  humblest  func- 
tionary has  a  magisterial  air,  and  is 
apparently.fully  persuaded  that  he  is 
a  prop  to  the  British  constitution. 
On  entering  the  court  you  perceive 
a  majestic  being,  clothed  in  super- 
human attire,  conspicuous  by  a  vast 
gold  chain  and  other  heavy  ornamen- 
tation, reposing  beneath  a  splendid 
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canopy,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
British  lion  and  of  imperial  justice. 
You  at  once  conclude  that  he  is  a 
Lord  Chief  Justice ;  at  least  you  are 
quite  sure  that  he  is  the  judge  who 
is  to  try  the  case.  Presently  there 
enters  a  quiet  gentleman  in  a  plain 
gown  and  wig,  who  takes  his  modest 
seat  at  a  side  desk.  You  presently 
discover  that  the  gorgeous  gentle- 
man has  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  trial  than  if  he  were  a  bobby, 
and  that  all  the  important  business 
is  really  done  by  the  quiet  man, 
who  cannot  for  a  moment  compete 
with  him  in  the  article  of  fine  rai- 
ment The  judges  preside  at  the 
more  important  trials  at  the  Old 
Bailey  according  to  a  regular  rota, 
but  the  regular  judge  of  the  court 
is  the  Recorder.  Very  fortunate  is 
the  City  of  London  in  possessing 
such  a  recorder.  He  is  a  man  of 
mark,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, a  member  of  Parliament,  the 
commissioner  who  did  an  important 
national  service  by  going  out  to 
Jamaica.  But  we  are  now  speaking 
of  him  in  his  court,  where  he  is  one 
of  the  most  acute,  patient,  and 
painstaking  of  judges,  at  the  same 
time  singularly  gentle  and  humane; 
and  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  watch 
his  management  of  the  court,  and 
to  listen  to  his  terse,  luminous 
charges. 

There  are  always  three  courts 
sitting  and  sometimes  a  fourth 
court  They  are  merely  rooms, 
these  chambers  of  justice,  where  the 
most  important  judiciary  business 
of  the  country  is  transacted,  and 
rooms  so  small  that  any  gushing 
advocate  who  likes  to  shout  and 
scream  can  be  easily  overheard  in 
other  courts  than  his  own.  The 
scene  is  always  interesting,  and 
there  are  ways  of  making  it  specially 
so.  There  is  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  Old  Bailey  and  an  assize 
court,  for  an  assize  court  is  gene- 
rally a  lofty  and  spacious  hall, 
crowded  with  the  best  people  of  the 
county  town,  and  the  preponderance 
of  indictments  is  for  light  offences ; 
but  here,  when  it  is  a  case  of  life  or 
death,  or  large  figures  and  heavy 
penalties  are  involved,  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  has  little  of  a  court 
bout   it  but  is  a  mere  business 


office  for  the  transaction  of  justice. 
You  slip  at  will  from  one  court  into 
another,  and  in  each  court  some 
important  trial  is  going  on.  More- 
over you  come  upon  groups  of  per- 
sons who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  proceedings.  It  may  be  a  set  of 
witnesses  and  the  prosecutor,  not 
at  all  elevated  by  his  public  posi- 
tion, will  enter  upon  an  amicable 
conversation  with  you  and  clear  up 
any  doubtful  points  in  his  evidence; 
or  there  may  be  a  number  of  the 
prisoner's  friends  who  are  rejoicing 
over  his  acquittal  or  bemoaning  his 
sentence.  Sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  you  have  a  chance  of  a  brief 
interview  with  an  illustrious  culprit 
You  come  back  to  your  court,  which 
perhaps  you  have  deserted  through 
the  long  extent  of  a  counsel's  florid 
speech.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  acquired  gentleness  and 
humanity  of  English  law  in  the  last 
generation  in  allowing  counsel  to  a 
prisoner;  while  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  I  should  like  to  have 
explained,  that  prisoners  were  more 
frequently  acquitted  in  the  days 
when  they  had  no  counsel  than  in 
days  when  they  can  have  as  many 
as  they  can  afford.  Upon  the  whole 
you  greatly  admire  the  way  in  which 
justice  is  administered.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  one  incident  Two 
wretched  women  were  brought  up 
for  'concealment,'  a  wrong  more 
against  themselves  than  against  so- 
ciety. The  judge  postponed  pass- 
ing sentence,  and  said  they  would 
be  visited  by  some  ladies  who  would 
see  what  could  be  done  for  them. 

I  wonder,  indeed,  how  it  is  that 
the  jury  by  no  chance  ever  use  the 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  so  abundantly 
provided  for  them.  I  also  wonder 
whether  the  juryman,  whom  I  ob- 
serve to  be  fast  asleep,  can  upon 
the  whole  be  said  to  be  giving  an 
undivided  attention  to  the  case. 
Still,  they  do  not  make  so  many 
blunders,  though  every  now  and 
then  we  hear  of  an  innocent  person 
being  found  guilty,  and  it  is  very 
common  indeed  that  a  guilty  per- 
son should  get  off.  You  are  soon 
able  to  see  that  in  London  the 
juries  are  much  sharper  than  in  the 
country,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  ready 
to  convict    The  juries  are  some- 
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times  a  cause  of  great  disturbance 
and  objurgation  to  the  officers  of 
the  court.  An  ill-conditioned  jury 
that  cannot  make  up  their  minds  is 
the  special  horror  of  the  officials 
who  have  to  take  care  of  them  or 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  court. 
•  It's  a  very  bad  sign,  sir,'  said  one 
of  the  officials, '  when  the  jury  ask 
leave  to  retire,  and  are  so  very  quiet 
as  soon  as  they  get  into  their  room. 
Now  this  here  jury,  sir,  as  soon  as 
they  got  into  their  room  didn't  say 
a  word  to  one  another,  but  were  as 
glum  as  could  be.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  they  didn't  give  a  ver- 
dict till  midnight'  This  was  said 
to  me  in  the  first  trial  of  the  late 
Rachel  case,  when  the  jury  were 
discharged  without  giving  a  verdict 
I  have  had  some  interesting  conver- 
sation on  the  ways  and  habits  of 
juries.  Some  jurymen,  if  they  fore- 
see a  long  delay,  take  the  precau- 
tion of  replenishing  their  brandy- 
flasks  at  luncheon  time.  This  I  take 
to  be  thoughtfully  provident  on  the 
part  of  a  juryman,  and  no  infringe- 
ment of  integrity.  'They  make 
themselves  very  comfortable/  I  was 
told;  'lie  at  full  length,  and  do  a 
deal  of  smoking.' 

When  I  go  to  the  Old  Bailey  I 
generally  select  some  day  when  a 
caKse  ciWtrre  is  being  tried.  As  you 
enter  the  Old  Court  what  a  crowd 
of  recollections  arise  of  such  causes 
as  you  look  around!  You  might 
furnish  forth  a  Chamber  of  Horrors 
as  large  as  Madame  Tussaud's  entire 
collection  from  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  have  figured  in  the 
dock.  You  might  furnish  forth  the 
population  of  a  moderately-populous 
town  with  the  number  of  people 
who  in  the  old  hanging  days  were 
sentenced  to  death  from  that  bench 
somewhere  about  which  the  black 
cap  is  always  kept  in  readiness. 
I  was  talking  to  a  solicitor  one  day 
whose  lot  it  had  been  to  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  persons  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  for  murder. 
He  told  me  that  murders  were  not 
committed  so  much  through  drink, 
**  is  popularly  supposed,  as  from 
some  sudden  access  of  passion  or 
frenzy.  'And  they  ail  said  the 
jame  thing,  if  they  only  could,  could 
have  one  more  chance.' 


The  trial  which  I  last  attended 
was  that  of  Madame  Rachel,  the 
French  Jewess.  On  the  first  day 
there  was  a  murder  trial  going  on 
at  the  same  time ;  but  murder  was 
quite  at  a  discount,  and  Madame 
Rachel  was  quoted  as  first  favourite. 
There  was  the  more  interest  in  the 
case  as  Lord  Ranelagh  was  to  be 
examined,  perhaps  to  be  cross- 
examined,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  some  scandalous  revelations 
•  would  be  made.  It  is  not  often 
that  they  get  hold  of  a  lord  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  last  time,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  there— it  was  the 
trial  of  the  Baron  De  Yidal  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  murder  his 
son— there  were  one  or  two  lords 
and  princes  who  spoke  highly  in 
favour  of  the  defendant's  general 
humanity.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn  presided,  with 
all  that  decision  and  acuteness  which 
he  afterwards  showed  in  the  Man- 
chester trials;  and  the  scene  between 
the  judge  and  the  prosecutor,  who 
utterly  refused  to  give  a  word  of 
evidence  against  his  father,  was 
really  fine.  The  judge  showed  tre- 
mendous severity  in  his  manner  to 
the  recalcitrant  witness,  but  gave 
him  a  very  moderate  penalty  for 
his  contempt  of  court,  and  the  Baron 
got  a  year's  hard  labour,  and  seems 
to  have  altogether  disappeared  from 
the  social  life  which  he  had  hitherto 
after  a  fashion  adorned. 

The  examination  of  Lord  Rane- 
lagh was  eminently  satisfactory;  in 
the  first  place,  because  he  entirely 
cleared  himself  of  the  vague  charges 
which  were  floatingin  the  air  against 
him,  and  in  the  next  place  because 
he  gave  damaging  evidence  against 
both  the  worthless  women  who 
principally  figured  in  the  case.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  prisoner  beyond 
casually  visiting  her  shop,  which 
acquired  so  much  notoriety  after 
the  Carnegie  lawsuit  some  years 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
never  given  Mrs.  Borrodaile  his 
card  ;  much  less  worn  her  shirts  on 
his  back,  borrowed  from  her  a  ten- 
pound  note,  or  beheld  her  as  Yenus 
rising  from  the  waves.  Lord  Rane- 
lagh wished  to  give  his  explanations 
as  a  gentleman  to  gentlemen,  but 
the  lawyers  have  a  superstition  that 
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it  is  always  necessary  to  give  a 
direct  answer  to  a  direct  question, 
whereas,  in  a  case  where  personal 
honour  is  involved,  the  categorical 
question  and  reply  is  by  no  means 
the  best  way  of  conducting  a  case. 
He  claimed  some  latitude  of  speech, 
"but  the  Becorder  sternly  refused  any 
indulgence  of  the  kind.  He  appeared 
to  yield  submissively,  but  with  great 
skill  and  coolness  he  went  through 
all  the  little  explanatory  speeches 
with  which  he  had  prepared  himself, 
and  altogether  departed  from  the 
usual  groove  of  the  witness-box. 
All  this  time  Madame  Rachel  would 
almost  form  a  study  for  the  statu- 
esque. She  reclined  in  a  comfortable 
arm-chair,  with  her  finger  to  her 
face,  tired  but  attentive,  a  picture  of 
repose  and  immobility :  intelligent, 
well-bred,  well-dressed,  it  was 
•difficult  to  believe  that  she  was  so 
illiterate  that  she  could  not  write 
and  could  hardly  read.  Let  it  be 
said  for  Mrs.  Borrodaile,  whom  her 
own  counsel  stigmatised  as  an  idiotic 
fool,  that  she  gave  her  evidence  with 
-a  voice  not  unmusical,  a  manner  not 
unladylike,  and  if  her  chin  had  not 
iallen  in,  might  be  still  flirtable. 
She  had  a  great  mass  of  hair,  and 
proffered  her  perfect  willingness  to 
jsubmit  her  hair  to  Mr.  Digby  Sey- 
mour's cross-examination ;  but  she 
oUd  not  clear  up  the  interesting 
point  as  to  whether  this  hair  was 
the  product  of  Madame  Rachel's 
-scientific  appliances.  Mr.  Seymour's 
thoroughly  Hibernian  eloquence 
testified  the  stentorian  lungs ;  but 
though  he  was  speaking  for  several 
hours  it  is  astonishing  into  how  small 
a  compass  the  pith  of  his  remarks 
could  he  brought,  even  when  doing 
him  every  justice.  While  he  was 
speaking  the  Becorder  was  again 
and  again  examining  the  letters 
which  performed  such  an  essential 
part  in  the  history  of  the  case,  but 
they  fairly  mystified  the  right 
honourable  gentleman ;  there  was  no 
theory  submitted  to  the  court  which 
-could  give  any  intelligible  account 
of  them.  The  one  hypothesis  was 
that  Mrs.  Borrodaile  was  a  lunatic ; 
the  other,  that  she  was  the  most 
artful,  bad  woman  that  ever  lived ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  accept  or  to 
reject  either  hypothesis.     For  our 


own  part  we  do  not  regret  the  no 
verdict  which  was  equivalent  to  the 
not-proven  of  a  Scotch  court  The 
trial  had  thoroughly  exposed  the 
character  of  each,  and  had  covered 
each  with  all  sorts  of  social  penalties, 
and  this  result  was  quite  satisfactory, 
and  it  might  be  wished  that  the 
public  should  hear  no  more  of  an 
infamous  and  disgusting  case. 

But  did  nothing  transpire  respectr 
ing  all  those  Cyprian  mysteries  of 
the  toilet,  whose  renownod  priestess 
was  thus  rudely  brought  before  the 
public  gaze  ?  Where,  oh  where,  we 
thought,  is  the  Magnetic  Bock  amid 
Sahara's  howling  desert,  whence 
distils  the  mystic  dew  which  is  to 
rejuvenate  the  most  leathery  cuticle? 
Will  not  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  send  out  an  expedition  to 
investigate  the  locality  and  lay  down 
the  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
map  ?  Will  not  the  British  Associ- 
ation, then  sitting  at  Norwich,  send 
some  of  its  members  to  verify  the 
process  of  extracting  the  bloom  and 
freshness  of  peaches  which  is  to 
make  beautiful  woman  beautiful  for 
ever?  And  the  balms  and  spices 
and  flowers  of  Araby  the  Blest,  shall 
we  not  now  hear  concerning  them 
what  will  give  us  a  modern  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment?  But,  alas 
for  Madame  Rachel !  thecase  resolved 
itself  into  a  very  vulgar  charge  of 
fraudulent  extortion  and  swindling. 
And,  alas  for  the  'Saturday  Review- 
ersl'  it  doesnot  appear  that  the  'girls 
of  the  period'  besiege  49A,  New  Bond 
Street,  for  philtres  and  cosmetics. 
The  modern  Canidia  doesnot  appear 
to  be  very  flush  of  coin.  She  does 
not  drive  a  roaring  trade.  She  sucks 
extremely  dry  an  occasional  dupe, 
and  now  and  then  she  talks  with 
a  lord  across  the  counter ;  but  society 
at  large  has  no  extensive  dealings 
with  her  wares.  She  knows  some- 
thing of  mortgages  and  executions; 
something  of  the  infirmary  and  the 
prison ;  she  has  few  friends,  and  she 
can't  get  bail.  This  does  not  ex- 
actly look  as  if  her  trade  were  exten- 
sive and  she  herself  flourishing  like 
a  green  bay-tree.  The  rule  of  the 
goodness  of  English  women  is  only 
proved  by  the  abnormal  monstrosity 
of  a  Mrs.  Borrodaile.  We  shall  still 
continue  to  disbelieve  in  'the  girl  of 
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the  period'— except  among  the  im- 
mediate friends  and  relations  of  Mr. 
Saturday  Reviewer. 

WOODS  AND  WATEBS. 

September  is  the  most  enjoyable 
month  of  the  year,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  and  all  those  who  can 
afford  it,  and  a  vast  number  who 
can'taffordit,  now  take  their  holiday. 
They  are  scattered  abroad,  speed- 
ing across  the  seas,  skirting  lakes 
and  glaciers,  climbing  mountains, 
traversing  galleries,  investigating 
museums.  People  give  anxious 
glances  at  the  '  Continental  Brad- 
shaw/  a  most  delicious  publication; 
and  men  who  are  left  in  town  turn 
to  the  insular  edition  to  see  how  they 
may  get  away  to  the  uttermost  part 
of  our  island.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  there  are  a  class 
of  persons,  an  exceedingly  numerous 
class,  who  are  never  satisfied  with 
pleasures  unless  they  are  expensive, 
and  who  gauge  their  pleasure  by 
what  they  have  to  pay  for  it;  and 
who  lose  the  delights  that  lie  imme- 
diately at  hand  because  they  cannot 
reach  sufficiently  far  to  attain  those 
at  a  distance.  All  Roederer's  or 
Munun's  champagne  have  never 
equalled  the  pure  draughts  of  water 
which  I  have  quaffed  on  Ben  Lo- 
mond or  Loch  Katrine ;  and  many 
crowded  table  dTidtes  at  foreign 
hotels  are  forgotten  as  I  recal  long 
wanderings  amid  remote  English 
landscapes  and  the  simple  refresh- 
ment taken  beneath  the  shadow  of 
some  mighty  elm  or  beech  planted 
in  front  of  a  village  hostel.  After 
all,  the  simplest  and  most  genuine 
delights  of  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  are  the  woods  and  waters ! 
And  these  are  so  easily  accessible  to 
ns  all.  If,  instead  of  being  afraid 
of  solitude,  you  love  her,  and  find 
her  most  companionable,  then  yon 
will  enjoy  her  most  thoroughly,  not 
in  surveying  sights  and  scenery 
which  you  are  ordered  to  admire, 
and  which  levy  fatiguing  claims  on 
your  attention,  but  when  you 
thoroughly  enjoy  your  leisure  in  the 
tranquil  home  delights  of  meadow, 
stream,  and  grove.  Horace  was  a 
sensible  man,  if  any,  and  he  knew 
what  fine  scenery  was  and  appreci- 
ated Soracte,  but  above  all  things, 


he  enjoyed  the  woods  and  waters> 
and  we  like  him  at  his  best  when  he- 
is  lying  on  the  green  turf  listening, 
to  the  stream,  or  listening  to  the 
music— the  only  music  that  could 
lull  his  poor  fevered  friend  Me- 
csenas  to  sleep— of  falling  water. 

Yes;  I  like  this  bank  and  the* 
swaying  boughs,  and  the  modest 
refreshment  provided  against  the 
certainty  of  tne  afternoon  summer 
thirst.  And  here  is  a  huge  quan- 
tity of  books  wheeled  out  to  me„ 
Tery  pretty  in  their  rainbow- 
coloured  bindings,  that  is  to  say 
the  new  books  that  have  come  from 
publishers  or  the  town  libraries  (I 
think  nearly  all  that  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late),  and  with  them,  in 
sombre  coverings,  those  heavier 
books  which  are  old  and  not  incon- 
stant companions  of  the  peripatetic's 
more  studious  hours.  But  though 
the  books  are  here,  I  am  by  no  means, 
clear  in  my  own  mind  that  I  shall 
read  them.  I  have  a  right  to  my 
leisure.  I  have  helped  my  friends 
at  the  troublesome  beginning  of 
their  election  work,  and  by-and-by 
I  may  have  to  help  them  again, 
when  the  time  draws  nearer.  If  I 
do  any  reading  here  it  shall  be  of 
the  lightest,  in  accordance  with  my 
surroundings.  But  I  have  an  im- 
pression that,  while  listlessly  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves,  I  fall  into  a 
light  summer  slumber,— that  sleep 
in  the  sun  which  the  old  Greeks 
loved  so  well — for  I  suddenly  rouse 
myself  with  a  glad  feeling  of  elasti- 
city, and  find  myself  handling  those: 
irresistible  publications. 

Mill,  Grote,  Bain,— the  three  won- 
derful friends  whose  works,  in 
awakening  and  directing  thought, 
stand  pre-eminent  in  all  our  modern 
literature.  Very  useful  men  in  their 
way— Mill  and  Grote  are  among  my 
closest  personal  benefactors — but 
their  names  are  painful  just  now. 
Instinctively  I  turn  away  from  their 
words.  The  proceedings  of  the. 
British  Association  at  Norwich— for 
the  present  I  will  take  them  for 
granted.  I  will  get  [my  scientific- 
friend  to  mark  out  for  me  all  the  best 
addresses,  but  in  the  mean  time  my 
scientific  friend  can  only  attend  to 
the  lobster  salad  and  champagne  of 
Mr.  Harvey's  tremendous  feed.  Here 
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is  a  handsome  book— '  Historical 
Records  of  the  Forty-third  Regi- 
ment.'* It  has  a  special  interest  for 
soldiers,  but  it  will  also  have  a 
general  interest  for  all  who  love 
their  country.  There  is  something 
striking  that  arrests  attention  in 
every  page.  But  I  am  not  up  to 
the  mark  for  history,  nor  yet  for 
science — whether  physical  or  mental 
—but  I  have  no  objection  to  a  little 
poetry,  or  lots  of  novels,  or  some 
essays,  or  some  biography,— and 
here,  by  Jove,  they  all  are. 

George  McDonald's  novel,  or 
rather  a  brace  of  novels.  How  in- 
dustrious the  man  is!  Some  day 
I  will  hope  to  deal  fully  and  fairly 
with  McDonald;  but  his  story-ser- 
mons hardly  suit  this  listless  hour 
of  woods  and  waters.  Here  is  a  story 
which  I  will  briefly  speak  about, 
'  Sunshine  and  Shade.'  t  I  did  not 
like  the  story  at  first,  and  threw  it 
aside,  but  I  somehow  persevered, 
and  my  pains  were  not  unrewarded. 
The  novel  is  inexperienced  and  in- 
artistic, defective  in  plot  and  devoid 
of  sensationalism.  But  there  is  much 
to  set  off  against  all  this.  The  veri- 
similitude is  great ;  it  is  a  true  tran- 
script of  real  life;  and  there  is  a 
sweet  idyllic  grace  about  it.  The 
hero  and  heroine  love  each  other  as 
children ;  they  are  engaged  as  boy 
and  girl ;  and  after  much  suffering 
and  a  long  separation  they  are  mar- 
ried in  mature  life.  The  heroine's 
mother  is  a  very  sweet  and  natural 
character,  drawn  with  good  feeling 
and  good  taste ;  the  character  of  the 
hero's  mother  is  well  drawn  and  is  a 
character  only  too  common.  She 
mistakenly  believes  that  she  is  con- 
sulting her  son's  true  welfare  in 
persuading  him  to  break  off  with 
his  old  love  and  marry  a  handsome 
girl  of  large  fortune.  Such  a  mis- 
take as  this  is  extremely  common, 
very  natural,  and  invariably  fraught 
with  unhappiness.  In  the  result 
she  is  in  part  estranged  from  her 
son,  and  proves  to  be  the  cause  of 
incalculable  misery.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  think  that  the  de- 
nouement is  satisfactory.  The  first 
wife  of  the  hero  dies  off,  in  order 

*  By  Sir  R.  G.  A.  Levinge,  Bart.     W. 
Clowes  &  Sons, 
■f  *  Sunshine  and  Shade.'     K.  Bentley. 


that  he  may  marry  his  second.  Now 
to  hold  out  before  young  people  the 
notion  that  a  false  marriage  iB  not 
irretrievable,  but  that  a  lucky  death 
may  set  things  right,  is  to  inculcate 
a  false  notion,  being  a  thing  impos- 
sible in  all  but  a  most  infinitesimal 
minority  of  instances.  The  moral 
of  the  story,  though  imperfectly 
brought  out,  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
we  take  it  to  be  this,  that  a  man 
should  never  leave  his  first  love, 
and  that  if  he  does,  he  should  come 
back  to  her  as  soon  as  he  can. 

A  volume  of  poems  by  Adah 
Menken,  the  title  '  Infelicia.'  *  We 
wonder  if  Adah  Menken  really  did 
write  these  poems.  We  observe  that 
the  name  neither  of  printer  nor 
publisher  is  to  be  found  in  the 
volume,  and  substantially  the  only 
guarantee  that  we  have  of  its  ge- 
nuineness is  a  photographed  letter 
of  Charles  Dickens',  opposite  the 
title-page.  Some  of  us  have  had 
the  advantage  of  contemplating  Miss 
Menken's  photograph  as  she  ap- 
peared in  company  with  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said  for  her  that  Bhe 
established  a  reputation  for  inde- 
cency almost  without  parallel  in  the 
most  indecent  times.  The  internal 
evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Menken  authorship.  She  has  ap- 
propriately formed  her  style  after 
the  worst  model  conceivable,  the 
eccentric  Walt  Whitman,  whom  we 
take  to  be  a  literary  scoundrel  of  the 
deepest  dye.  There  is  some  touch 
of  mad  genius  about  Walt  Whit- 
man, but  he  is  as  flagrantly  immoral 
in  his  '  Green  Leaves '  as,  let  us  say, 
Miss  Menken  in  her  public  perform- 
ances. The  great  secret  of  this  style 
of  composition  is,  to  intercalate  pas- 
sages of  ecstatic  or  lunatic  prose 
between  lines  of  rhyme,  or  simple 
rhythm.  We  can  conceive  that  such 
poetry  may  be  highly  popular,  say 
in  convict  establishments  or  among 
the  backwoodsmen  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  but  it  can  never  find  the 
least  acceptance  among  those  who 
have  the  most  elementary  taste  for 
verbal  music.  Miss  Menken  has  a 
better  nature  as  well  as  a  falser 
nature  in  things  literary  as  well  as 

*  'Infelicia/     By  Adah  Isaacs  Menken. 
1 868.     London.     Paris.     New  York. 
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things  moral.  At  times  she  writes 
fluent  graceful  verses,  and  at  times 
also  she  discloses  a  weird  tragic 
power,  which  might  have  gone  on  to 
high  things.  There  is  enough  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken  was  heartily  ashamed  of  her- 
self before  she  concluded  her  sinister 
career.  There  are  some  touching 
confessions  in  this  volnme  which 
will  go  far  to  redeem  her  errors. 
We  have  hardly  ever  read  a  more 
melancholy  and  touching  poem  than 
the  last  one,  called  '  Infehx.' 

Then  upon '  Essays  f*  we  are  very 
glad  that  Mr.  Bernard  Cracroft  has 
gathered  together  a  selection  of  his 
papers— especially  glad,  too,  for  the 
noble,  candid  preface  which  he  has 

? refuted  to  his  second  volume, 
'hese  short  papers  do  not  levy  too 
sustained  a  demand  on  our  atten- 
tion. Skip  the  political  articles,  but 
own  that  the  literary  and  social 
papers  almost  reach  the  standard  of 
perfection,  for  culture,  thought,  and 
clearness— at  least  such  perfection  as 
can  be  attained  within  such  brief 
limits.  Mr.  Cracroft  argues  that  as 
a  periodical  writer  he  may  not  be  so 
good  a  man  as  one  who  writes  a 
book,  but  that  the  periodical  writer 
acquires  a  skill  in  tasting  and  dis- 
cussing books  which  the  book- 
maker as  a  rule  does  not  possess. 
"We  need  not  say  that  we  entirely 
acquiesce  in  this  pleasing  proposi- 
tion, but  we  must  also  say  that  we 
fully  believe  that  Mr.  Cracroft  is 
fully  capable  of  producing  some 
magnum  opus.  There,  that  will  do 
for  books.  I  shall  just  take  up  this 
one,  Bateman's  '  life  of  Elliott  of 
Brighton/ f  and  saunter  away  be- 
neath the  trees,  or  watch  the  trout, 
refreshed  by  the  rains,  who  think 
they  have  found  a  place  of  safety 
in  the  pool  below  the  bridge.  Those 
who  know  Brighton— and  who  does 
not?— will  recollect  Elliott  of  St. 
Mary's,  as  eminent  and  well-known 
a  man  in  his  line  as  Frederick 
Robertson  was  in  his.  I  will  only 
make  one  remark  about  this  book — 
which  is,  that  I  have  all  but  read  it 

•  «  Essays,  from  various  Sources.'  By 
Bernard  Cracroft.     Triibner. 

f  'The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn 
Elliott,  M.A.'  By  Josiah  Bateman,  M.A. 
Macmillan. 


through  twice.  Ah,  my  friend! 
secure  the  blessing  of  leisure,  get 
hold  of  a  thoroughly  interesting 
book,  linger  long  among  our  own 
woods  and  waters,  and  you  have 
caught  the  substance  of  the  year's 
holiday,  while  the  palpitating  crowds 
are  flying  about  after  its  shadow. 

CONTINENTAL  BATES. 

The  chief  medical  agent,  in  the 
case  of  persons  visiting  Switzerland, 
is  mountain  air.  What  has  been 
called,  with  much  truth  and  pro- 
priety, the  air-bath,  is  found  to  per- 
fection on  the  Swiss  mountains. 
Mountain  air  is  a  powerful  tonic, 
and,  like  all  powerful  medicines,  it 
requires  much  prudence  in  its  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  mountain  air  is  a 
universal  panacea.  Some  forms  of 
ill-health  are  aggravated  by  it,  and 
in  some  regions  there  is  a  distinct 
disease  known  as  the  mountain 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almost  a  specific  in  cases  of  debility 
or  incipient  phthisis.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  consumption  seems  hardly 
ever  to  occur  in  places  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  Switzerland  a  course  of 
mineral  waters  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  mountain  air.  Most  of 
us  who  go  to  Switzerland  can  testify 
to  the  glorious  effect  of  the  air-bath. 

The  baths  of  the  Continent  are 
those  of  earth,  air,  and  water.  We 
have  just  spoken  of  air-baths.  Are 
our  readers  acquainted  with  earth- 
baths?  M.  Michelet,  the  eminent 
French  historian,  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  restoration 
to  perfect  health  through  the  earth- 
baths  of  Acqui.*  He  was  nearly 
dying,  when  an  Italian  physician 
told  him  that  he  must  return  to 
earth,  and  that,  buried  under  the  sod, 
he  would  have  new  lifa  Accord- 
ingly M.  Michelet  tells  us  how  day 
after  day  he  lay  in  a  mud-bath,  and 
like  Antaeus,  he  renewed  his  strength 
when  he  touched  kindly  mother 
earth.  He  has  given  a  most  envi- 
able account  of  his  sensations  when 
he  left  all  his  ills  behind  in  the 
marble  sarcophagus  which  contained 

*  <La  Montagne.'  Par  J.  Michelet. 
Paris:  Lacrois  et  (X 
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his  earth-bath,  and  be  felt  that 
mother  Nature  was  soothing  and 
caressing  her  tired,  worn  child  and 
healing  him  with  her  revivifying 
influence. 

But  the  earth-bath  and  the  air- 
bath  are  both  subordinate  to  those 
healing  fountains  which  Nature  has 
so  lavishly  opened  on  the  Continent. 
With  all  our  patriotism  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  English 
mineral  waters  are  as  mere  child's 
play  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Continent  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  beneficial  effects  derived  from 
these  may  proceed  from  very  simple 
natural  causes— the  thorough  change 
in  air,  scene,  diet,  companions,  and 
associations.  Of  course  it  must  be 
granted  that  all  this  is  very  much, 
and  yet  we  must  advise  most  strong- 
ly any  reader  who  is  going  to  '  try 
the  waters,'  to  examine  the  subject 
very  fully  before  he  fixes  his  locality ; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  his  locality 
to  consult  a  medical  man  before  he 
takes  his  bath.  Only  the  other  night 
I  heard  of  a  gentleman— I  think 
it  was  at  Carlsbad— who,  having 
taken  the  waters,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded by  any  warnings  to  forego 
his  customary  glass  of  brandy,  and 
died  half- an  hour  after  taking  it 

We  have  been  examining  with 
much  interest  Dr.  Edwin  Lee's  series 
of  volumes  on  theContinental  Baths.'* 
Dr.  Lee's  works  are  both  popular 
and  scientific,  and  are  the  result  of 
a  vast  experience  in  travel  and  ob- 
servation. They  are  full  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  of  very  special 
interest  to  the  invalid.  His  account 
of  the  Vichy  waters,  which  meet 
what  we  may  call  the  prevailing 
type  of  the  fashionable  distempers  of 
the  day,  will  be  very  useM ;  and  the 
account  of  the  Auvergne  baths 
throws  light  on  a  subject  concerning 
which  much  is  still  to  be  known. 
Dr.  Lee  does  not  confine  himself  very 
rigidly  within  defined  limits.  He 
gives  medical  notes  on  various 
localities  which  are  not  strictly 
'  baths/  which  cannot  fail  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  tourist  and  the  sojourner 
for  a  time.    Thus  his  notes  are  very 

*  •  Baths  of  Switzerland  and  Saroy — 
Baths  of  France — Baths  of  Germany.'  By 
Edward  Lee,  M.D.  James  Churchill  & 
Sons. 


useful  to  those  who  are  going  to 
Interlacken  for  the  summer,  or  to 
Montrene  for  the  winter.  A  scien- 
tific discussion  is  given  to  all  locali- 
ties that  can  urge  scientific  claims. 
These  claims  are  very  great  in 
Switzerland.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  so  well  adapted 
for  rheumatic  complaints  as  Aix  les 
Bains.  The  Baden  of  Switzerland 
may  be  compared  with  the  more 
famous  Baden  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
The  account  of  St.  Moritz,  the 
highest  bath  in  the  world,  on  the 
glorious  Engadine  range,  explains 
a  district  only  known  to  occasional 
tourists. 

Hombourg  is  very  much  crowded 
at  the  present  time.  The  social 
and  scenic  advantages  of  Hombourg 
are  so  great,  that  the  popular 
mistake  is  easily  committed  that 
ignores  or  underrates  the  waters. 
They  are  very  potent  in  cases  of  in- 
digestion and  of  the  gouty  diathesis. 
Of  course  they  are  still  more  potent 
at  Carlsbad.  That  was  a  lucky 
accident  when,  according  to  the 
story,  the  stag,  pursued  by  the  great 
Emperor  Carl,  leaped  from  a  rock 
into  the  valley  where  the  spring  was 
hid.  We  believe  that  it  is  perfectly 
allowable  to  draw  a  comparison, 
and  to  say  that  the  Carlsbad  springs 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  springs. 
There  arenone  that  have  so  uniformly 
sustained  a  high  reputation—none 
which  have  been  so  much  discussed 
in  medical  literature.    The  prettiest 

Slace  about  is  Lord  Findlater/s 
[ound  and  Temple.  But  there  is 
not  very  much  to  amuse  the  mere 
idler  here,  and  the  place  is  rather 
too  distant  for  most  idlers ;  people 
go  here  who  are  ill  and  want  to  get 
well.  We  had  desired  to  discuss 
more  minutely  some  watering-places 
that  are  more  familiar  to  most  of  us 
— Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Eissengen,  and 
so  on.  But  we  must  not  usurp  Dr. 
Lee's  functions.  Only,  verb.  sap. 
don't  linger  ill  at  home,  but  try 
those  healing  fountains  abroad ;  try 
them  under  intelligent  direction. 
Above  all,  do  not  race  through  the 
Baths,  perhaps  only  attending  to 
the  Kursaal,  and  thinking  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  living  healing 
waters  close  at  hand,  which  may  be 
the  very  medicament  you  want. 
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CHAPTEB  L 


THERE  never  was  such  heat 
before,  and  there  never  conld 
be  such  heat  again,  as  that  which 
we  encountered  after  leaving  Cal- 
cutta. Such  at  least  was  the  pro- 
found conviction  of  everybody  on 
board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company's  steam-ship  'Suttee.9 
People  in  the  City  of  Palaces  take  to 
vol.  xrv.— HO.  LXXXIII. 


the  water  as  a  relief  from  the  land, 
and  the  alternative  as  a  general  role 
is  efficacious.  But  when  there  is  no 
wind,  and  the  month  happens  to  be 
May,  the  change  is  very  apt  to 
be  for  the  worse.  In  a  house,  by 
dint  of  shutting  out  light  and  air — 
that  is  to  say,  letting  in  about  as 
much  of  the  one  as  will  suffice  for 
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the  reading  of  a  novel,  and  as  much 
of  the  other  as  can  be  blown  in  by 
a  thermantidote  through  a  screen  of 
khus-khus,  and  raising  an  additional 
gale  of  wind  by  a  vigorous,  though 
I  need  scarcely  say  vicarious,  exercise 
of  the  punkah — you  may  obtain  a 
negative  degree  of  coolness,  and  even 
arrive  at  a  languid  version  of  exist- 
ence not  without  its  enjoyment 
But  in  a  ship  you  are  necessarily 
more  exposed.  Tour  cabin,  even 
though  you  have  one  to  yourself,  is 
simply  insupportable.  In  the  saloon 
you  may  get  a  little  air  from  the 
punkah.  But  here  there  is  always 
a  crowd.  There  are  meals  for  the 
most  part  of  the  day  either  going  on 
or  going  off;  and  when  there  ate  not 
meals  there  are  people  who  write 
letters  and  diaries,  and  what  one 
would  expect  to  be  three-volume 
novels  from  the  amount  of  paper 
they  occupy,  but  which  usually  turn 
out  to  be  complaints  to  the '  Times'  of 
the  refreshments,  and  threats  to 
patronize  the  Messageries  Impenalc* 
instead  of  the  Peninsular  and. 
Oriental  for  the  future.  Or,  even 
worse  than  these,  you  find  an  occa- 
sional official  with  a  grievance,  who 
is  brooding  over  a  box  of  papers, 
which  he  assures  you  in  confidence 
will  smash  some  authority  or  other 
in  India  as  soon  as  he  gets  home. 
His  society  has  not  a  cooling  influ- 
ence, and  upon  every  account  you 
betake  yourself  to  the  regions  above. 
Here,  on  the  quarter-deck,  you  may 
have  the  shelter  of  an  awning,  where 
the  lady-passengers  congregate,  and 
in  their  light  and  varied  costumes 
form  the  prettiest  of  parterres ;  or 
you  may  go  for'ards,  and  not  fare 
perhaps  much  worse,  for  you  may 
have  a  cheroot  there,  and  get  the 
•chance  of  a  breath  of  wind. 

We  have  been  delayed  in  the 
Hooghly-— people  are  nearly  always 
delayed  in  the  Hooghly  for  one  reason 
or  another— and  shall  not  reach 
Madras  until  to-morrow.  As  a 
general  rule  passengers  do  not 
become  very  intimately  acquainted 
at  so  early  a  period  of  the  journey 
home ;  but  it  chances  that  most  of 
us  are  old  friends  and  acquaintances, 
while  those  who  are  not  among  the 
number  seem  just  as  available  for 
companionable  purposes  as  those  who 


are.  So  although  we  have  been 
only  three  days  together  everybody 
is  quite  at  home,  and  tired,  aa  a 
natural  consequence,  with  the 
monotony  of  life.  And  thus  it  comes 
about  that  private  theatricals  are 
suggested  at  an  unusually  early 
period. 

You  would  think  from  what  I 
have  said  of  the  heat  that  exertion 
of  any  kind  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  this  is  usually  the  theory  of 
persons  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses  on  shore.  But  there 
are  bolder  spirits,  who  spurn  re- 
straints of  the  kind.  They  dread 
heat,  but  they  dread  ennui  even 
more.  In  India  they  are  largely 
represented  by  both  sexes.  They 
play  cricket,  or  rackets,  or  croquet, 
a*  the  case  may  be,  in  almost  the 
unrmest  weather.  They  drive  out 
to  tiffin  parties  in  the  day  under 
blazing  suns,  and  they  dance  at  balls 
in  the  evening  until  in  danger  of 
drupykig  from  exhaustion.  Their 
theory  is  that  when  you  are  once 
very  hot  nothing  you  do  can  make 
yon  much  hotter.  This  at  least  is 
the  explanation  they  give ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  simply  like  the  fun, 
and  don't  care  what  follows.  The 
men  among  this  class  on  board  ship 
are  always  doing  something.  They 
are  as  fresh  at  breakfast  as  if  they 
were  in  Leicestershire  in  November, 
and  were  laying  in  stores  prepara- 
tory to  a  fox  hunt.  From  the  hot 
bread  to  the  hot  coffee,  the  hot  ham 
and  eggs  and  the  hotter  curry,  to 
the  cool  claret  and  water  with  which 
they  conclude,  nothing  comes  amiss 
to  them.  This  is  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  or  so  in  the  morning ;  but 
twelve  finds  them  faithful  to  lunch, 
and  four  equally  devoted  to  dinner ; 
nor  are  they  often  scarce  when  tea 
is  served  at  seven,  while  they  are 
sure  to  be  particularly  plentiful 
when  stronger  liquids,  consumed 
with  the  assistance  of  water,  are 
placed  upon  the  table  at  half-past 
nine.  Indeed  some  of  their  number 
manage  to  secure  a  share  of  these 
afterwards  on  deck,  and  have  con- 
vivial little  parties,  not  unaccom- 
panied, it  may  be,  with  comic  songs. 
All  this  seems  like  an  exaggeration 
of  refreshment,  and  perhaps  occa- 
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monally  is ;  bat  the  F.  and  0.  are 
liberal,  and  it  is  felt,  doubtless,  a 
graceful  act  to  meet  them  half  way. 
But  eating  and  drinking  is  not  all 
that  these  active  men  do.  They  play 
at  quoits  with  rings  of  cable  contrived 
for  the  purpose,  and  frivolous  youths 
among  them  descend  even  to  cock- 
roach races.  Lotteries  upon  the 
time  of  our  arrival  at  the  next  port 
are  a  frequent  resort ;  and  a  sweep- 
stake for  the  approaching  Derby  is 
also  a  source  of  excitement  As  for 
miscellaneous  betting,  men  so  dis- 
posed will  always  find  opportunity 
for  that,  just  as  a  couple  of 
Americans  would  manage  to '  trade' 
together  if  cast  naked  on  a  rock.  It 
is  rather  early  in  the  voyage  to  start 
a  newspaper,  but  before  we  reach 
Suez  we  may  count  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Suttee  Gazette — a  journal 
produced  in  manuscript  upon  a 
sheet  of  foolscap,  which,  will  run, 
say,  two  numbers,  and  by  that  time 
give  such  offence  by  its  personality, 
as  to  be  discontinued  by  general 
consent  There  are  very  quiet  per- 
sons among  us,  who  shun  society, 
and  read  or  write  alone  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  One,  who  smokes 
cheroots  all  day  in  the  forecastle, 
and  talks  to  scarcely  anybody,  is 
said  to  be  writing  poetry.  These, 
however,  are  the  exceptions.  The 
majority  are  merely  killing  time, 
and  meeting  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess in  that  sporting  pursuit — one, 
by  the  way,  in  which  the  game  must 
be  sought  among  themselves,  as 
the  Overland  Boute  is  of  course  no 
novelty  to  any  of  us,  except  a  few, 
who,  born  in  India,  are  going '  home' 
for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  H. 

You  may  gain  from  the  above 
some  idea  of  a  day  on  board  the 
'  Suttee ;'  and  one  day  would  have 
been  very  much  like  another  but 
for  an  element  in  our  society  to  which 
it  is  time  to  allude.  We  had  a  gor- 
geous collection  of  ladies  on  board, 
and  all  the  chance,  therefore,  that 
people  have  on  shore  of  great  events 
in  a  small  way.  There  were  the 
usual  variety  of  married  ladies  with 
their  husbands,  married  ladies  with- 


out their  husbands,  and  married 
ladies  who  have  bad  husbands  and 
have  them  no  longer ;  but  the  re- 
markable feature  was  a  far  larger 
proportion  than  is  usual  on  the 
homeward  journey  of  ladies  who 
have  never  had  husbands  at  all.  Of 
these  all  were  not  of  course  equally 
conspicuous.  In  common  with  the 
passengers  generally,  they  were  very 
much  divided  into  'sets.'  There 
were  quiet  sets,  and  there  were  noisy 
sets;  there  were  flirting  sets,  and 
there  were  non-flirting  sets;  and 
there  were  also  combinations  of  these 
varieties,  for  some  of  the  noisy  people 
never  flirted,  while  some  of  the  quiet 
people  flirted  a  great  deaL  I  should 
not  omit,  too,  to  mention  sets  who 
talked  abouteverybody  elee,and  other 
sets  who  were  especially  talked 
about;  besides  persons  who  did  not 
speak  to  one  another,  and  other 
persons  who  were  thought  to  speak 
to  one  another  a  trifle  too  much. 

You  were  sure  to  see  most  of  what 
I  may  call  the  representative  people 
— as  far  as  the  ladies  were  concerned 
— under  the  awning  on  the  quarter- 
deck soon  after  breakfast;  and  it 
was  there  that  Captain  Lightly  of 
the  — th  Koyals,  on  the  day  referred 
to  above,  betook  himself  to  see  a  few 
in  whom  he  was  particularly  inter- 
ested. Lightly  was  a  very  pleasant 
fellow,  willi  easy  manner,  easy  good 
looks,  and  easy  everything,  who 
knew  most  people  on  board,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  knew  most 
people  on  shore,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  rest  as  if  by  intui- 
tion. Before  finding  his  way  to  the 
quarter-deck  he  remembered  that  he 
had  promised  a  photograph  to  a 
certain  lady,  and  went  to  his  cabin 
to  get  it.  On  his  way  back  from 
the  bachelors'  quarters  for'ard,  he 
was  stopped  by  his  friend  Bridoon, 
of  the  — th  Light  Dragoons 
(Lancers),  who  had  apparently  some 
matter  of  importance  upon  his 
mind.    Bridoon  was  a  very  good 

Xiimen,  in  point  of  appearance,  of 
t  a  Light  Dragoon  ought  to  be ; 
but  he  was  reserved,  and  if  not  shy, 
certainly  lazy,  and  never  troubled 
himself  about  society,  which  he 
fended  he  despised.  He  had  spent 
his  time  since  leaving  Calcutta  with 
very  little  companionship  beyond 
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that  of  a  short  pipe,  and  was  under- 
stood to  look  upon  ladies  as  objec- 
tionable persons.  The  latter  senti- 
ment was  so  exactly  the  reverse  of 
Lightly's  way  of  thinking,  that  the 
pair  had  little  in  common  as  far  as 
ordinary  intercourse  was  concerned. 
80  when  Bridoon  stopped  him 
Lightly  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
bored;  but  he  was  too  easy  to  make 
the  fact  apparent,  and  was  super* 
fioially  pleasant  upon  the  shortest 
notice. 

'What's  the  matter  now?'  said 
he,  as  if  something  was  always  the 
matter  but  he  did  not  mind  it,  and 
liked  being  bored  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

'I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  that 
girl/  was  the  somewhat  hesitating 
reply. 

'Girl!  What  girl?  The  ship's 
fall  of  girls.  How  should  I  know 
whom  you  mean?' 

'Ah,  you  know  well  enough.  The 
girl ;  the  strange  girl  that  nobody 
knew  until  she  came  on  board.' 

Lightly  laughed.  'So  you  have 
found  her  out  f  he  said.  '  Well,  I'll 
tell  you  who  she  is.  I  suppose  you 
have  not  even  heard  their  name  T 

'No/ 

'Well,  her  name  is  Asmanee, 
and  they  are  indigo-planters;  that 
is  to  say,  her  father  was  an  indigo- 
planter  before  he  died ;  and  she  is 
now  supposed  to  have  the  pecuniary 
rewards  of  indigo-planting  in  her 
own  right— to  what  extent,  however, 
is  not  known/ 

'Never  mind.  I  want  you  to  in- 
troduce me.' 

'  Well,  I  usually  introduce  myself 
in  such  cases;  but  as  you  please/ 

So  Lightly  took  his  diffident  friend 
to  the  parterre  under  the  awning ; 
and  after  a  few  words  and  a  little 
flutter,  Bridoon  found  himself  sitting 
by  the  side  of  as  pretty  a  flower  as 
a  man  would  wish  to  wear  in  the 
button-hole  of  his  affections. 

Pretty,  I  said— the  word  should 
be  beautiful.  It  was  beauty,  beyond 
a  doubt.  There  is  beauty  that  trips 
you  up,  and  beauty  that  knocks  you 
down. .  Hers  took  the  sudden  and 
decisive  course  of  action.  You  could 
no  more  mistake  its  effect  than  you 
could  mistake  a  hit  from  a  round 
shot.    Striking,  in  the  orderly  ac- 


ceptation of  the  term,  would  be  a 
mild  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  took  you  by  storm;  but 
some  such  word  must  be  applied  to 
it  Girls  you  see  who  axe  showy, 
like  a  shawl  or  a  carpet  She  was 
not  that,  but  was  brilliant,  as  a  gem 
is  brilliant— through  its  light  rather 
than  its  colour.  You  need  not  ex- 
pect a  recitation  of  details— beauty 
is  not  to  be  catalogued  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  auctioneer— but  I  may 
sum  up  by  saying  that  her  style  is 
describable  as  fair  with  dark  points ; 
that  her  eyes  were  azure,  and  her 
general  effect  that  of  a  star. 

Bridoon  had  been  three  days  wor- 
shipping her  from  afar— he  who  fan- 
cied he  despised  women— and  was 
delighted  to  find  how  much  plea- 
santer  it  was  to  worship  at  close 
quarters.  But  the  realization  of  his 
dream  bewildered  him:  it  felt  like 
aspiring  all  night  to  a  planet,  and 
sitting  by  its  side  in  the  morning, 
and  remarking  that  it  was  fine 
weather.  And  no  planet  could  look 
brighter  when  spoken  to  than  did 
Amabel  at  the  smallest  remark  of 
this  lieutenant  of  Light  Dragoons. 
She  had  never  known  a  cavalryman 
before,  for  the  military  station  near- 
est to  her  father's  factory  boasted  of 
nothing  but  native  infantry,  with 
the  exception  of  a  battery  of  artillery, 
also  foot;  and  she  was  so  sensible  of 
her  inexperience  of  the  world,  that 
she  took  omne  ignatum  pro  magnifies 
as  regarded  things  in  general,  her 
Majesty's  forces  of  course  included. 
She  had  great  reverence  for  the 
mounted  branch  of  the  service,  more- 
over, because  she  had  read  about  it 
a  great  deal  in  novels,  where  its 
officers  were  always  pictured  as  su- 
perb fellows,  irresistible  to  the  other 
sex,  and  the  conquering  heroes  of 
society  wherever  they  went  With 
regard  to  intellectual  qualities,  they 
were  usually  represented  in  a  nega- 
tive character ;  so  Amabel  was  not 
at  ail  surprised  at  Bridoon's  feeble 
remarks.  Stupidity,  she  concluded 
to  be  as  proper  to  a  cavalry  officer 
as  ,his  spurs.  She  was  not  at  all 
aware  that  her  companion  was  a 
very  clever  fellow,  and  that  he  ap- 
peared stupid  simply  because  he  was 
in  love.  So  she  was  quite  interested 
to  hear  that  he  thought  India  un- 
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geasantly  hot  at  some  seasons  of 
o  year,  but  a  charming  country 
in  others ;  that  he  had  seen  several 
parts  of  it,  and  had  once  been  in 
action;  that  they  had  a  very  plea- 
sant mess,  bnt  he  was  rather  tired 
of  always  meeting  the  same  men, 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
reading.  Amabel's  part  in  the  con- 
versation was  not  stupid  at  all.  Her 
being  in  love  or  not  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  this  respect 
She  had  perfect  self-possession— the 
proud  way  in  which  her  head  was 
placed  upon  her  shoulders  would 
nave  assured  you  of  this— and  all 
the  airs  and  graces  that  nothing  but 
high  birth  and  breeding,  or  the  most 
careful  culture  in  the  largest  capitals 
of  Europe,  are  supposed  to  supply* 
How  such  a  star  ever  arose  in  the 
Mof  uasil  of  Bengal  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say.  The  causes  of  such  phe- 
nomena are  nature's  business,  not 
mine. 

The  worst  thing  about  Amabel 
was  her  mother,  a  lady  of  grand 

Physical  organization,  but  a  little 
[ofussilized  in  mind ;  not  too  strong 
in  the  head,  and  exhibiting  the  not 
unfrequent  combination  of  the  ut- 
most apparent  good-nature  with 
that  appreciation  of  self-interest 
which  is  known  in  India  as  '  liking 
sixteen  annas  to  the  rupee/  She 
had  never  been  in  Europe,  bnt 
always  talked  about  going  *  home.' 
This  affectation  once  drew  from  a 
cynical  listener  the  remark  that  she 
needed  only  'eight  annas  and  a 
hackery'  to  accomplish  the  object — 
the  allusion  being  to  the  price  for 
which  she  might  hire  a  native  cart 
to  convey  her  to  the  nearest  bazaar. 
The  sarcasm,  by  the  way,  was  not 
quite  appropriate,  as  the  lady,  like 
her  husband,  was  of  pure  Euro- 
pean blood. 

The  theatricals  to  which  I  have 
-alluded  were  Amabel's  suggestion. 
She  insisted,  in  the  spirit  of  a  do- 
mineering duchess,  that  something 
of  the  land  ought  to  be  done  for 
her  amusement  This  was  during 
the  first  ten  minutes  of  her  con- 
versation with  Bridoon;  and  he,  de- 
lighted to  gratify  her*  lightest  wish 
— to  have  any  object  with  her  in 
common— readily  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  performance.     So 


when  the  mamma,  th  faking  that 
enough  had  been  done  for  a  first  in- 
terview, took  her  daughter  away 
upon  some  feminine  errand,  he  at 
once  set  to  work  to  keep  his  pro* 
mise. 

It  was  something  new  fox  Bridoon, 
albeit  companionable,  and  even  po- 
pular, to  take  an  active  interest  in 
a  proceeding  of  the  kind,  and  his 
friends  were  not  slow  in  ascribing  it 
to  the  right  cause.  Lightly,  as  you 
may  suppose,  was  especially  plea- 
sant on  the  subject,  and  wished  his 
friend  a  success  which  he  did  not 
dream  of  his  obtaining.  'However/ 
said  he,  *the  play's  the  thing  for 
the  present;  and  if  we  want  the 

Slay  we'd  better  get  hold  of  the 
octor.' 

This  was  the  doctor  of  the  ship, 
who  was  a  very  good  amateur,  kept 
a  collection  of  Lacy's  acting  editions, 
and  was  himself  ready  to  take  a 
dozen  parts  on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  drama  principally  patronized 
afloat  is  not  of  the  most  elevated 
kind.  Serious  plays  are  considered 
out  of  the  question,  and  nothing  in 
five  acts  is  likely  to  find  favour.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  result  of  the 
meeting  held  upon  the  subject  that 
afternoon  in  the  forecastle  was  a 
very  light  and  frivolous  selection — 
'  Bombastes  Furioso,'  and '  Box  and 
Cox.'  A  special  advantage  in  favour 
of  '.these  pieces,  however,  was  that 
they  could  be  cast  at  once  without 
trouble,  having  been  already  studied 
to  any  extent  by  the  intending  per- 
formers; so  nothing  remained  but 
the  dresses  and  the  'mounting/ 
which  are  matters  easily  managed 
on  board  ship ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  performance  should  take 
place  on  the  first  night  after  leaving 
Madras. 


CHAPTER  III.   4 

The  day  wore  on  as  days  do,  and 
the  night  arrived  with  its  usual 
punctuality.  Bridoon,  with  the 
audacity  which  belongs  to  so  many 
men  who  are  believed  to  be  bashful, 
followed  up  his  advantage  with  the 
*  Indigo  Queen/  as  the  lady  of  his 
affections  was  called  by  the  bold 
men  on  board.    Except  at  dinner, 
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where  there  was  aMede  and  Persian 
arrangement  as  regards  seats,  he 
was  constantly  by  her  side ;  and  not 
only  was  the  daughter  delighted, 
bat  the  mamma  smiled  upon  the 
intercourse  of  the  evidently  happy 
pair,  and  marked  her  approval  with 
the  instinct  of  match-making  mater- 
nity* by  keeping  out  of  their  way  as 
much  as  possible.  As  they  walked 
np  and  down  the  deck  in  the  sun* 
set,  occasionally  leaning  upon  the 
bulwark  to  watch  the  red  glare  re- 
flected in  the  darkening  waves,  or 
pretending  to  see  ships  on  the 
horizon,  and  other  objects  of  inte- 
rest, you  may  be  sure  that  they 
did  not  escape  commentary  from 
their  fellow -passengers,  some  of 
whom  were  similarly  engaged,  while 
others  were  seated  about  in  groups, 
enjoying  the  witching  hour  in  their 
own  way. 

'  It  looks  like  a  dear  case,'  said 
Captain  Lightly  to  the  object  of  his 
temporary  attentions,  whom  he  was 
escorting  upon  her  evening  prome- 
nade. '  I  didn't  think  Bridoon  had 
it  in  him.  He  is  usually  so  shy  of 
ladies.  At  Meerut,  where  we  were 
stationed  together,  he  generally  di- 
vided himself  between  books  and 
billiards,  with  an  occasional  devia- 
tion in  favour  of  private  theatri- 
cals/ 

'  But  Bhe  is  so  pretty,'  said  his 
companion,  Miss  Kutcherry,  the 
judge's  daughter,  who  was  pretty 
herself,  and  could  afford  to  make 
the  admission;  '  but  as  for  Captain 
Bridoon ' 

'  He  is  only  a  lieutenant,'  inter- 
rupted lightly— military  men  are 
always  chary  of  brevet  rank  being 
given  to  their  friends. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Bridoon— I  never  saw 
him  until  this  morning,  and  I 
cannot  say  I  admire  him.  He  is 
dull — wants  vivacity,  I  think.  You 
observe  that  he  seems  to  have  very 
little  to  say.' 

Lightly  took  this  as  an  implied 
compliment  to  himself,  as  his  err- 
ings  were  not  on  the  side  of  silence; 
so  he  observed  that  fellows  of  the 
kind  seldom  got  on  with  ladies,  and 
then,  dropping  Bridoon  abruptly, 
proceeded  to  justify  his  own  reputa- 
tion as  a  fellow  of  a  very  different 
kind  indeed.    I  suppose  his  conver- 


sation was  very  amusing,  for  the 
lady  laughed  a  great  deal,  in  a 
pretty,  fluttering  manner,  and  when 
she  talked  in  return  was  full  of  the 
most  engaging  superlatives.  But 
she  looked  with  serious  interest  at 
the  couple  whenever  they  passed  in 
the  course  of  their  movements  to 
and  fro. 

Another  pair  of  promenaders 
were  not  quite  so  favourable  in 
their  criticisms.  Mrs.  Galloper,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Galloper,  who  had 
been  A.D.O.  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Bombay,  prided  herself 
upon  being  a  dame  du  monde,  who 
knew  European  society  by  heart, 
looked  down  upon  Indian  society, 
and  would  never  allow  that  any 
good  could  come  out  of  theliofussil. 
She  was  making  a  fast  impression 
upon  young  Tapeling,  of  the  Civil 
Service,  her  present  escort,  and  cri- 
ticized Amabel  in  a  desperate  spirit 
of  raillery;  when  descending  to 
serious  commentary,  talking  of  *  her 
manner  as  something  mysterious, 
her  ensemble  as  wanting  in  a  je  ne  sais 
quoi,'  and  so  forth.  She  admitted 
that  she  was  pretty,  however; 
but  'after  all  it  is  only  the  pretti- 
ness  that  you  see  in  a  picture  upon 
a  box  of  bon-bons,  whieh  may  be 
very  Watteau-ish  and  so  forth,  but 
is  only  admired  by  very  young  and 
very  old  men.' 

Tapeling,  who  could  not  be  con- 
sidered very  old,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  thought  very  young,  agreed  with 
this  worldly  sentiment,  and  re- 
marked that  '  Girls  who  looked  like 
Dresden  china  ornaments  soon  got 
placed  upon  the  shelf.' 

In  return  he  was  told  that  he  was 
very  clever,  but  too  severe;  so  you 
see  the  conversation  want  on  just  as 
it  ought  to  do;  and  Tapeling — 
thinking  exclusively  of  himself  all 
the  time— looked  down  upon  his 
companion's  dark  inquiring  eyes 
and  pale  handsome  face— not,  how- 
ever, of  the  bon-bon  order  of  beauty 
— and  fancied  himself  half  in  lore 
with  her. 

Some  of  the  groups  were  less  cha- 
ritable still  upon  the  unoflending 
lovers—who  would  at  least  have 
been  unoffending  had  they  not 
made  an  unpardonably  appropriate 
pair,  and  left  other  people  to  then- 
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selves  so  as  to  be  disagreeably  ag- 
gressive. 

'  I  have  no  patience  with  her/ 
said  Mrs.  Colonel  Pommel,  as  she 
called  herself,  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Cantle,  the  wife  of  a  captain  in  her 
husband's  regiment—the  Ghillum- 
chee  Irregular  Horse— with  whom 
she  was  coming  home  on  leave ;  both 
ladies  being  what  are  irreverently 
designated '  grass-widows.' 

'  Well,  I  can't  say  that/  was  the 
philosophical  rejoinder,  *  for  I  never 
take  any  notice  of  heir,  never  see 
what  she  is  doing,  or  who  she  is 
talking  to—she  may  monopolise  all 
the  men  in  the,  ship  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  But  I  do  think/  added 
the  lady  with  sadden  decision, '  that 
girls  of  her  age  who  go  on  in  that 
way  ought  to  be  whipped  and  sent 
to  bed.' 

'  And  if  I  was  her  mother— that 
is  to  say,  supposing  I  was  old 
enough/  said  the  elder  lady,  who 
was  in  her  second  bloom,  and 
wished  to  make  the  most  of  the 
season—'  if  I  had  the  control  of  her ; 
in  fact ' 

But  what  the  irate  lady  would  do 
in  such  a  contingency  was  lost  to 
the  world,  owing  to  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Asmanee  her- 
self, who  wore  that  air  of  triumphant 
suavity  which  mammas  assume  un- 
der the  conditions  which  were  in  so 
rapid  a  course  of  development  as 
regarded  her  daughter.  She  was  a 
stranger  to  the  speakers— they  had 
taken  care  of  that— but  addressed 
them  with  charming  courtesy,  as 
she  was  about  to  seat  herself  in  an 
adjacent  chair. 

'  Does  this  chair  belong  to  your 
par^y?' 

'  Yes;  I  am  keeping  it  for  a  friend/ 
returned  Mrs.  Pommel,  savagely, 
drawing  the  article  of  furniture  sud- 
denly to  her  side  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Asmanee  was  nearly  falling 
upon  the  deck,  but  recovering  her- 
self, bowed  with  a  sumptuous  air 
of  pity ,  and  sailed  away.  Not  quite 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  made 
a  point  of  catching  sight  of  her 
daughter  by  accident,  and,  bowing 
graciously  to  Bridoon,  asked  if  the 
young  lady  would  not  like  to  go 
'  down-stairs'  and  take  some  tea? 
k   As  if  people  ever  took  tea  in 


dreams  of  love,  with  a  setting  sun 
leaving  its  last  glow  upon  the  ocean ! 

The  empty  chair  was  the  cause 
of  some  mortification  to  the  grass- 
widows.  A  Calcutta  Mend  of  theirs 
— a  young  merchant  or  wealth  and 
influence— took  possession  of  it,  and 
with  careless  ingenuousness  began 
praising  the  Indigo  Queen.  He  had 
an  idea  that  the  ladies,  being  mar- 
ried, would  not  dream  of  being 
jealous  of  her,  so  he  declared  his 
opinion  that  she  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  charming  girls 
of  his  acquaintance.  Twilight  is 
very  brief  in  the  East,  and  it  was 
almost  too  dark  to  see  how  his  com- 
panions received  this  information, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  both  sud- 
denly discovered  that  they  wanted 
tea  themselves,  and  went  below  to 
seek  that  refreshment  Even  in  the 
saloon  they  were  not  free  from  an- 
noyance, for  Mrs.  Asmanee  had 
already  descended,  and,  with  Mr. 
Tapeling  and  his  fair  friend  of  the 
deck,  and  a  colonel  devoted  to  ladies 
and  cards,  had  just  made  up  a  party 
at  whist. 

The  deck  was  now  nearly  de- 
serted. Indeed  the  moon  which 
succeeded  the  sun  fell  upon  little  of 
life  except  the  lovers.  It  was  a  new 
moon — a  crescent  of  promise — and 
made  everything  as  light  as  day. 
The  sky  was  clearer  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  and  the  sea  looked 
grand  in  its  blue  depth,  with  its  sur- 
face beauties  of  foam  and  phospho- 
rescence. There  was  a  Mr  breeze, 
which  softly  cooled  the  air;  the 
steam  was  lowered  and  the  sails 
unfurled ;  and  the  ship  went  flying 
through  the  waters,  as  thongh  in 
love  with  the  land,  and  determined 
to  be  in  the  arms  of  Madras  by  the 
morning. 

It  was  in  such  a  scene  as  this  that 
the  young  Lancer,  standing  by  the 
bulwark  with  a  little  white  hand 
within  his  own,  poured  forth  to  its 
lady  owner  the  utterance  of  his 
heart. 

When  the  Indigo  Queen  de- 
scended to  the  saloon  it  was  no- 
ticed that  she  looked  very  serious, 
but  happy  as  a  bird.  Her  mother 
saw  at  once  what  had  happened, 
and  trumped  her  partner's  king  in 
the^fiijBt  moment  of  exultation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

At  daybreak  there  was  a  great 
rustling  of  ropes  and  chains,  a 
trampling  unon  deck,  the  noise  of 
many  yoices  in  tongues  familiar  and 
strange ;  then  there  came  a  sudden 
shake  and  a  stop.  The  ship  had 
cast  anchor.  Looking  through  the 
porthole  of  your  cabin  you  saw  the 
surf  breaking  over  the  flat  shore— 
the  higher  ground  beyond  —  the 
white  houses,  the  lighthouse,  and 
the  fort.  There  was  no  mistaking 
Madras. 

The  ardent  people,  as  usual,  went 
on  deck  at  full  speed ;  the  indiffer- 
ent people,  as  usual,  remained  below 
to  make  full  toilettes.  Some  dashed 
on  shore  in  haste  before  breakfast ; 
others  proceeded  at  their  leisure  after 
that  meal.  A  few  hardened  travel- 
lers, who  had  seen  everything,  did 
not  go  on  shore  at  all ;  a  few  indo- 
lent travellers,  who  did  not  care  to 
see  anything,  also  remained  on 
board. 

The  Indigo  Queen  was  among  the 
dilatory  number.  She  was  late  in 
the  saloon,  not  wishing  to  meet 
Bridoon  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd. 
Fortunately  there  were  very  few 
there  when  she  emerged,  and  she 
made  her  way  upon  deck  without 
being  either  stared  at  or  talked  at 
Here  were  the  usual  visitors  from 
the  land— jugglers,  jewellers,  and 
the  vendors  of  red  and  yellow  ices ; 
and  there  was  a  whole  fleet  of  Mas- 
soolah  boats  alongside,  taking  people 
on  shore.  Here,  too,  was  her  mother, 
who  kissed  her  affectionately — as 
she  had  been  doing  from  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning— and  told  her 
that  she  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
town  as  soon  as  they]  found  a  gen- 
tleman or  two  to  escort  them.  Of 
course  there  was  a  gentleman  close 
at  hand,  and  you  may  guess  Who  he 
was,  and  what  a  pretty  meeting 
took  place  between  the  pair.  So 
the  three  went  off  together  in  one  of 
the  Massoolah  craft,  where  they  were 
'  all  in  the  same  boat '  as  far  as  being 
bullied  for  bakhsheeshwas  concerned, 
and  stood  a  chance  of  being  crushed 
together  in  affectionate  harmony. 

I  will  not  accompany  the  party 
on  shore,  where  ,tbey  spent  .a  hot 
and  I  hope  happy*  day,  ^.Luring 


their  absence  several  new  passen- 
gers came  on  board,  and  among 
them  one  who  was  destined  to  exer- 
cise no  little  influence  upon  their 
recently-formed  plans.  It  was  by 
his  baggage  that  the  new  arrival 
first  became  known.  The  black 
'overland'  trunks  were  new,  and 
evidently  on  their  first  journey,  and 
they  were  conspicuously  inscribed 
with  the  name  and  style  of  '  Lord 
Topham.' 

A  traveller  of  rank  is  always  a 
great  object  of  interest  on  board 
ship,  especially  if  he  holds  no  official 
authority,  and  may  be  tuft-hunted 
by  anybody  hardy  enough  to  ven- 
ture on  the  chase.  People  who 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing him  on  shore  try  their  utmost 
to  make  his  acquaintance  afloat,  and 
but  that  he  has  usually  a  friend  to 
protect  him,  his  life  would  be  in- 
supportable. On  shore  he  has  the 
world  before  him  wherein  to  escape 
from  intrusion,  but  in  a  ship  he  is  a 
prisoner,  and  tries  to  be  civil  to 
everybody  in  self-defence.  Lord 
Topham's  friend  was  a  half-pay 
captain  named  Sharp,  who,  as  for- 
tune would  have  it,  nad  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Asmanee  in 
Calcutta;  so  he  was  duly  pounced 
upon  by  that  lady  on  her  return 
from  the  shore,  as  soon  as  she  was 
extricated  from  the  depths  of  the 
boat  and  stood  in  safety  upon  the 
deck.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
give  her  a  very  cool  reception,  not 
considering  her  quite  bon  ton;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  daughter 
disarmed  him,  and  he  could  not 
choose  but  be  cordial. 

'And  who  is  this  Lord  Topham 

with   whom   you  are   travelling?* 

asked  the  lady,  as  soon  as  she  could 

slip  in  the  question  edgeways. 

Captain  Sharp  told  her  that  he 

was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of , 

naming  a  well-known  statesman  of 
the  day;  that  he  was  very  young, 
and  unmarried;  that  he  was  seeing 
the  world  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  political  training,  and 
that  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
at  home  he  was  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  intended 
upon  an  early  day  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  for  the  reform  of  nearly 
everything  he  had  seen  in  India. 
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From  that  moment  a  new  world 
opened  itself  to  Mrs.  Asmanee's 
imagination.  To  have  a  daughter 
"the  wife  of  a  baron,  who  would  one 
day  be  an  earl— a  probable  cabinet 
minister,  perhaps  the  premier  himself 
— to  'move'  in  the  highest  circles 
and  be  caressed  by  society,  to  say 
nothing  of  haying  a  splendid  for- 
tune at  command,  as  every  noble- 
man must  have,  according  to  her 
idea!  Such  was  the  picture  that 
presented  itself  in  vivid  colours  be- 
fore the  impressionable  mind  of  this 
model  mother.  Alnaschar's  vision 
was  nothing  to  ii  She  had  already 
spurned  from  her  mind's  presence 
the  lieutenant  of  Lancers,  with  the 
contempt  which  his  miserable  posi- 
tion deserved.  Her  daughter,  in- 
deed, was  not  going  to  marry  into 
the  barracks,  with  this  splendid 
prospect  before  her!  And  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  speedy 
realization;  for  as  they  spoke  his 
lordship  joined  the  group,  and  after 
making  an  inquiry  of  Captain  Sharp 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  despatch- 
box,  caught  sight  of  Amabel,  and 
betrayed  evident  signs  of  admira- 
tion. He  had  a  pleasant  comeliness, 
which  came  principally  from  a  fresh 
and  fear  complexion,  easy,  open 
manners,  and  well-appointed  cos- 
tume; his  general  'form'  being  au- 
thentically London,  and  conveying 
the  idea,  as  Mrs.  Asmanee  after- 
wards declared,  with  a  profound 
ignorance  of  her  subject,  of  '  every 
inch  the  nobleman.' 

It  was  not  difficult  to  Ret  an  in- 
troduction, for  his  lordship  asked 
the  honour  on  his  own  account,  and 
once  over  the  conventional  bridge 
was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  the  country.  So 
engrossed  was  he  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintances, that  he  had  not  time  to 
notice  the  disgusted  looks  of  Bri- 
doon,  who,  however,  had  no  excuse 
for  quarrelling  with  anybody,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a 
place  in  the  background,  from  which, 
however,  he  soon  took  the  dignified 
course  of  moving  off  altogether. 
He  was  spared  the  pain  therefore  of 
witnessing  what  followed,  that  is  to 
say,  the  appropriation  of  his  fiancee 
by  the  susceptible  lord,  who,  when 
the  anchor  was  up  and  the  ship 


once  more  under  weigh,  escorted 
her  up  and  down  the  deck  precisely 
as  Bndoon  had  done  the  night  be- 
fore, and  under  an  even  stronger 
fire  of  remarks  from  the  amiable 
groups  scattered  about. 

Mrs.  Pommel  and  Mrs.  Cantle 
were,  you  may  be  sure,  particularly 
incensed,  though  what  harm  the 
proceeding  did  to  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  The  former  declared 
her  opinion  that  Amabel  was  a 
'  minx,'  whatever  that  may  be ;  and 
the  latter  made  the  discovery  that 
Lord  Topham's  family  dated  no 
farther  back,  as  far  as  their  nobility 
was  concerned,  than  the  time  of  Pitt. 
Miss  Kutcherry  did  not  think  the 
young  lady  so  pretty  as  she  had 
thought  her  before ;  and  Mrs.  Gal- 
loper thought  that  mysterious  « 
'manner' of  hers  worse  than  ever. 
As  for  Amabel  herself,  she  was 
rather  frightened  than  otherwise; 
and  what  made  her  feel  more  awk- 
ward was  that  she  took  it  for  granted 
that  her  new  admirer  was  going 
through  the  same  course  as  her  old 
one,  and  that  she  would  very  soon 
have  to  make  her  election  between 
the  two.  A  cavalry  officer  had 
seemed  to  her  yesterday  a  superior 
being;  a  lord  appeared  to -day 
nothing  less  than  an  angel.  She 
knew  not  what  she  was  doing,  but 
when  his  lordship  proposed  to  join 
the  people  below  and  play  at  chess, 
she  acceded  as  a  matter  of  course. 
She  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  etiquette  to  refuse  any- 
thing to  the  nobility. 

At  the  table  in  the  saloon  the 
pair  were  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers^ and  this  fact  did  not  restore 
Amabel's  presence  of  mind.  She 
had  a  feeling  of  relief,  however, 
when  she  found  that  Bridoon  was 
not  present  She  could  not  play  at 
chess,  bo  they  tried  backgammon; 
and  the  play— in  which  she  regu- 
larly lost,  I  believe  also  in  a  spirit 
of  complaisance  to  rank — lasted  until 
it  was  time  to  retire.  Once  only 
Bridoon  had  looked  into  the  saloon. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  said  nothing. 
As  she  met  his  eye  she  turned  still 
paler,  and  could  not  have  spoken 
for  her  life.  Mrs.  Asmanee's  tri- 
umph may  be  conceived. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  morning  Bridoon  sought 
an  interview  with  Amabel,  but  could 
not  obtain  it;  and  Mrs.  Asmanee, 
who  had  become  as  cold  as  one  of 
the  pink  and  yellow  ices  of  the  day 
before,  would  not  assist  him.  Ajs 
for  Amabel,  whenever  she  appeared 
in  public  Lord  Topham  was  by  her 
side,  and  whenever  he  left  her  she 
ran  and  hid  herself  in  her  cabin. 

The  theatricals  were  to  come  off 
that  night  Bridoon  had  nothing 
to  do  in  the  first  piece,  but  he  was 
to  play  Cox  in  the  second.  Fancy 
playing  Cox  in  his  state  of  mind! 
But  men  have  pride  in  small  mat- 
ters as  well  as  women,  and  he  had 
not  courage  to  make  a  public  expo- 
sure of  his  discomfiture.  Upon  the 
quarter-deck  he  saw  the  stage  in 
process  of  erection — a  raised  floor- 
ing shut  in  with  canvas,  some 
scenery  of  general  utility,  a  prosce- 
nium made  from  union  jacks,  and 
footlights  all  in  form— appliances 
and  means  kept  carefully  for  such 
occasions.  As  he  heard  the  ham- 
mers going  at  the  woodwork,  the 
cheerful  impression  came  upon  him 
that  he  had  been  ordered  for  execu- 
tion, and  that  the  men  were  engaged 
in  putting  up  the  scaffold.  How- 
ever, he  made  his  way  to  the  fore- 
castle, where  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  company  were  '  called' 
for  rehearsaL  *  Bombastes  Furioso ' 
had  just  been  got  through,  and 
'  Box  and  Cox '  was  imminent  Mrs. 
Bouncer  was  there  in  the  person  of 
Lightly,  who  had  been  used,  when 
an  ensign  at  Meerat,  to  play  young 
ladies,  and  could  now,  as  a  captain, 
manage  to  play  a  middle-aged 
female,  as  his  face  was  bare  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  hair  upon 
his  upper  lip,  which  could  be  easily 
powdered  into  insignificance.  The 
doctor  of  the  ship  was  to  play  Box, 
and  he  presently  appeared,  bringing 
with  him  the  last  man  in  the  world 
whom  Bridoon  cared  to  meet,  as  he 
had  good  reason  to  detest  him  very 
thoroughly,  but  none  at  all  for  a 
formal  quarrel.  His  presence  was 
soon  explained.  Several  passengers 
were  ill :  the  doctor  feared  that  his 
attendance  would  be  wanted  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  so  he  thought 


it  prudent  to  place  Box  in  other 
hands.  Lord  Topham,  who  had 
several  times  played  the  part  at 
Christmas  time  at  his  fathers  castle* 
had  kindly  undertaken  it  upon  this 
occasion,  and  he  would  be  quite  up 
to  the  mark  after  one  rehearsaL 

Lord  Topham  was  so  frank  and 
pleasant,  so  utterly  unconscious  of 
giving  anyone  offence,  that  Bridoon 
was  quite  disarmed.  And,  after  all, 
he  thought,  how  am  I  justified  in 
supposing  that  he  means  mischief, 
and  still  less  that  he  means  any 
slight  to  me  ?  So  he  met  the  prof- 
fered acquaintanceship  half  way,  as 
in  courtesy  bound,  and,  the  free- 
masonry of  society  being  established 
between  them,  entered  upon  the 
business  in  hand  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  he  had  known  since  they 
had  left  Madras. 

The  rehearsal  over,  Lord  Topham 
lit  a  cheroot,  and  offered  his  case  to 
Bridoon.  The  Lancer  would  rather 
have  smoked  his  own,  or  anybody 
else's  cigar,  but  knew  not  how  to 
refuse  his  new  friend,  whose  oor- 
diality  was  difficult  of  resistance. 
So  they  smoked  and  talked  for  a 
full  half  hour,  found  that  they  had 
many  associations  in  common,  and, 
in  feet,  fell  naturally  into  one 
another's  society.  It  was  a  bore  for 
Bridoon ;  but,  as  he  reflected,  what 
could  he  do?  The  man  had  only 
made  up  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
ship,  as  he  had  done  himself  the 
day  before,  and  had  evidently  no 
notion  that  he  was  interfering  with 
anybody  else. 

Bridoon's  seat  at  dinner  was  a 
long  way  from  that  of  Amabel,  and 
Lord  Topham's  was  separated  from 
both.  When  the  repast  was  over, 
the  Lancer  did  not  deign  to  approach 
his  betrothed,  but  determined  to  let 
matters  develop,  as  we  shall  find 
that  they  presently  did.  Amabel 
had  looked  very  serious  all  the  time 
that  they  were  at  table,  and  he 
thought  that  her  brilliant  eyes- 
showed  traces  of  tears.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  conjecture 
was  right;  for  I  know  that  people, 
passing  her  own  and  her  mother's 
cabin  not  long  afterwards,  heard 
distinct  manifestations  of  unwilling- 
ness on  the  one  side,  and  persuasion 
on  the  other,  as  if  an  elder  ladj 
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were  impressing  upon  a  younger 
one  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  which  the  latter  was  averse ; 
alter  which  came  mingled  sounds  of 
grief  and  expostulation.  The  sub- 
ject in  dispute  appeared  to  be  a 
letter,  which  the  mother  was  trying 
to  induce  the  daughter  to  write. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

It  was  a  brilliant  night  at  the 
theatre.  Seldom  had  the  parterre  of 
the '  Suttee '  been  graced  with  a  more 
gorgeous  assemblage.  All  available 
space  in  front  of  the  proscenium 
was  occupied  by  all  available 
chairs,  and  all  available  chairs  were 
occupied  by  all  available  ladies,  with 
cavaliers  in  agreeable  proportion. 
Above  was  the  clear  sky  and  the 
crescent  moon.  The  west  and  the 
east  were  bound  together  in  beauty. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  the  lamps 
to  ahine  over  fair  women  and  brave 
men,  or  you  may  depend  upon  it 
they  would  have  done  so.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  the  auditorium 
consisted  of  infinite  space,  and  was 
light  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  only  artificial  lustre  was 
from  the  cocoa-nut  oil  floats,  and 
«mfi*T  illumination  behind  the 
scenes.  Among  the  distinguished 
company  we  especially  observed 
Hiss  Amabel  Asmanee,  who  occu- 
pied a  place  in  the  front  row,  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  some  other  ladies, 
who  were  not  equally  favoured  with 
conspicuous  positions.  She  sat  by 
her  mother's  side,  and  had  no  loyal 
knight  and  true  paying  his  atten- 
tions to  her  as  usuaL  Perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  why  she  looked  so 
aad. 

After  an  appropriate  selection  of 
music  from  the  steward's  band,  the 
green-baize  curtain  rose  upon '  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso.'  I  will  draw  a  veil 
over  that  performance,  as  it  was  too 
much  like  'Bomhastes  Furioso' 
as  usually  played  by  amateurs,  to 
call  for  particular  notice.  The  only 
characteristic  which  gave  it  peculiar 
distinction  was  the  rich  variety  of 
oostume,  contributed,  as  far  as  the 
male  characters  were  concerned, 
from  different  uniforms  of  her  Ma- 
r's service.  Thus  Bombastes 
ilf  wore  the  jacket  of  an  officer 


of  Hussars,  and  wonderful  boots 
ornamented  with  gold,  belonging  to 
some  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry ; 
while  the  king  wore  the  scarlet  of 
the  Line,  and  a  Highlander's  full- 
dress  cap  overburdened  with  plumes. 
A  novel  feature  was  introduced,  too, 
in  the  great  scene  with  the  boots. 
Those  displayed  on  the  tree  were 
not  those  worn  by  that  distinguished 
general,  but  a  pair  of  ladies'  Hessians 
with  tassels  in  front,  so  much  affected 
bv  the '  girl  of  the  period  '—an  exhi- 
bition which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  their  probable 
ownership. 

A  few  more  airs  from  the  steward's 
band,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon 
'BoxandCox.'  There  was  a  scream 
of  laughter  at  the  appearance  of 
Bridoon  in  Cox,  whose  eccentric 
costume,  one  would  have  thought, 
could  scarcely  have  been  supplied 
on  board.  The  aspect  of  Mrs. 
Bouncer,  in  the  person  of  Lightly, 
was  a  still  greater  triumph.  He  had 
laid  some  of  his  fur  friends  under 
contribution  for  the  clothes,  and  had 
been  dressed  by  no  less  distinguished 
hands  than  those  of  the  grass- 
widows,  Mesdames  Pommel  and 
Cantle.  He  was  much  more  ornate 
than  is  proper  to  Mrs.  Bouncer,  but 
the  fault  was  justly  regarded  as  one 
on  the  right  side.  Ha  looked,  in 
fact,  a  very  comely  person  of  thirty 
or  thereabouts,  had  on  a  wig  no- 
body knew  from  whence,  and  his 
moustache  was  so  judiciously  dis- 
guised as  not  to  matter  in  the  least. 
Lord  Topham,  in  Box,  was  an  equal 
success,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
had  made  up  like  Mr.  Toole  was  a 
marvel  to  all  beholders. 

The  piece,  in  fact,  was  a  brilliant 
triumph,  up  till  nearly  the  close, 
when  some  incidents  occurred  which 
I  must  relate  in  detail.  * 

When  Mrs.  Bouncer  brought  in 
the  letter  from  Cox's  intended  wife, 
Cox  took  it,  according  to  stage  direc- 
tion, when  the  dialogue  proceeded 

*  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  for  the 
benefit  of  Lord  Macanlay's  New  Zealander, 
that  Box  and  Cox  are  respectively  a  hatter 
and  a  printer,  who  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment without  being  aware  of  the  Act,  one 
being  ont  all  day  and  the  other  out  all 
night,  and  that  they  hare  both  been  payifg 
attention  to  the  same  widow  at  Margate. 
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in  this  manner,  the  words  of  the 
play  being  interpolated  with  the 
private  remarks  of  the  performers : 

Cox  (Opens  Utter-— starts.)  Good- 
ness gracious  I  [Is  it  yon,  my  lord, 
who  have  caused  me  to  be  insulted 
in  this  manner?] 

Box  (Snatching  letter  —  starts.) 
Gracious  goodness!  [No,  sir;  1 
know  nothing  about  the  letter.] 

Cox  (After  reading  the  letter 
again.)  He  means  your  intended. 
[You  must  know  something  about 
this.] 

Box  No,  yours!  However,  ifs 
perfectly  immaterial— but  she  un- 
questionably umw  yours.  [You  are 
making  a  mistake  altogether.] 

Cox  How  can  that  be?  You 
proposed  to  her  first.  [You  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  lady  was 
engaged  to  me.] 

Box  Yes.  [If  you  mean  Miss 
Asmanee,  I  did  not  propose  to  her  at 
all.  ]  But  then  you — now  don't  let  us 
begin  again— go  on. 

Then,  after  Cox  has  finished  read- 
ing the  letter,  they  went  on  in  this 
way: 

Box.  Generous,  ill-fated  being! 
[You  are  under  a  strange  misap- 
prehension.! 

Cox  And  to  think  that  I  tossed 
up  for  such  a  woman.  [I  shall  expect 
an  explanation  when  this  foolery  is 
over.] 

Box  When  I  remember  that  I 
staked  such  a  treasure  upon  the 
hazard  of  a  die !  [You  shall  have  it.] 

Cox.  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Box,  I  can't 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy. [Simply  an  insult;  and  I 
shall  consider  it  in  that  light] 

Box.  And  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Cox,  you 
couldn't  feel  more  if  she  had  been 
your  own  intended. 

Cox.  If  she  had  been  my  own 
intended!  She  was  my  own  in- 
tended! [You  must  hare  known  of 
the  engagement.] 

And  so  forth.  Matters  got  worse, 
too,  when  Mrs.  Bouncer  came  in 
with  the  second  letter. 

Cox  Another  trifle  from  Margate. 
(Opens  the  Utter — starts.)  Goodness 
gracious !    [This  is  too  much.] 

Box  (Snatching  letter  —  starts.) 
Gracious  goodness !  [I  can  only  say 
I  know  nothing  about  it.] 

The  dialogue  proceeded  in  similar 


style  until  the  incident  of  the  third 
letter. 

Cox  Put  it  under.  (A  Utter  is 
put  under  the  door.)  Goodness  gra- 
cious !  [This  confirms  my  sus- 
picions.] 

Box  (Snatching  Utter.)  Gracious 
goodness!  [This  is  as  surprising  to 
me  as  yourself— I  have  been  the 
victim  of  some  imposition.] 

But  the  worst  was  to  come. 

Cox  Box!  [I  have  had  no  hand 
in  this.] 

Box.  Cox!  (About  to  embrace — 
Box  stops,  seizes  Cox's  hand,  and  looks 
eagerly  in  his  face.)  You'll  excuse 
the  apparent  insanity  of  the  remark, 
but  the  more  I  look  at  you  the  more 
I'm  convinced  that  you  are  my  long- 
lost  brother.  [This  is  infernally 
ridiculous.] 

Cox  The  very  observation  I  was 
going  to  make  to  you.  [Yes,  audi 
believe  you  are  the  cause.] 

Box.  Ah!  Tell  me— in  mercy 
tell  me— have  you  such  a  thing  as  a 
strawberry  mark  on  your  left  arm? 
[This  is  too  absurd.] 

Cox  No!  [I'm  glad  the  thing's 
just  over.] 

Box  Then  it  is  he!  (They  rush 
into  each  other's  arms.) 

The  embrace  was  so  fervent  as  to 
considerably  astonish  the  audience, 
who  had  fancied  that  something 
must  be  the  matter,  especially  those 
in  front,  who  caught  a  few  words 
now  and  then  in  addition  to  the  re- 
gular dialogue;  and  Cox,  it  was  ob- 
served, seemed  to  be  laying  violent 
hands  upon  his  particular  friend,  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  giving  him 
something  very  like  a  shaking.  This 
did  not  last  more  than  a  minute; 
Box  extricated  himself  from  Cox's 
grasp,  and  the  remaining  few  words 
on  either  side  were  got  over  nobody 
knew  how. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  an  ex- 
planation ensued. 

'Once  for  all,  Lord  Topham/ 
asked  Bridoon,  '  was  it  at  your  in- 
stigation, or  with  your  knowledge, 
that  those  letters  were  written  to 
me,  and  delivered  upon  the  stage  ?' 

'  I  give  you  my  honour,  no,'  was 
the  answer;  'and  I  might  ask  you 
the  same  question  concerning  the 
third  letter,  addressed  to  myself,  and 
also  delivered  on  the  stage.' 
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Of  this  Bridoon,  in  his  turn,  de- 
nied all  knowledge. 

'All  I  know/  interposed  Lightly, 
'  is  that  I  found  them  in  the  pocket 
of  my— my  dress/  he  added,  glanc- 
ing at  his  feminine  apparel.  Then, 
seized  with  an  idea,  he  added,  'Mrs. 
Pommel  and  Mrs.  Cantle  looked 
after  my  get  np,  and  Mrs.  Pommel 
gave  me  the  letters,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  he  dummies,  to  deliver  in 
the  course  of  my  part.  If  they  gave 
me  real  letters  instead  of  false  ones, 
it  is  not  my  fault' 
*  'Do  von  know/  asked  Bridoon, 
•  what  the  letters  contained  ?' 

'  Certainly  not/  was  the  answer. 
'  I  thought  they  contained  nothing 
at  all.' 

What  the  letters  did  contain  was 
very  simple.  The  first,  addressed 
to  Bridoon,  was  from  Mrs.  Asmanee, 
and  informed  him  that,  for  family 
reasons  to  which  she  need  not  more 
particularly  allude,  she  must  with- 
draw her  implied  consent  to  Mr. 
Bridoon's  marriage  with  her  daugh- 
ter, and  that  she  hoped,  therefore, 
that  he  would  not  address  that 
young  lady  for  the  future  except  as 
an  ordinary  acquaintance.  The 
second,  also  addressed  to  Bridoon, 
was  from  the  young  lady  herself, 
informing  him  that  her  feelings  had 
changed  towards  him,  and  that  she 
must  ask  him  to  release  her  from 
her  imprudent  promise ;  she  would 
always  respect  him  as  a  friend,  and 
desired  that  he  would  not  regard 
her  in  any  other  light  The  third 
letter,  from  Mrs.  Asmanee,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Topham,  informed 
his  lordship  that  his  attentions  to 
her  daughter  having  been  such  as  to 
render  a  formal  declaration  on  his 
part  unnecessary,  she  had  much 
pleasure  in  assuring  him  of  the  satis- 
faction with  which  she  would  receive 
him  as  a  son-in-law;  adding  that 
she  need  not  make  any  addition  on 
the  part  of  her  daughter,  as  he  must 
be  folly  aware  of  the  feeling  of  that 
young  lady  towards  himself. 

These  interesting  missives,  it  sub- 
sequently appeared,  had  been  taken 


by  Mrs,  Pommel  from  Mrs.  Asmanee's 
Indian  ayah,  who  had  been  told  by  her 
mistress  to  leave  them  in  the  cabins 
of  their  respective  addresses;  and 
the  two  grass-widows,  suspecting 
that  some  mischief  would  ensue,  had 
taken  measures  to  make  Lightly  de- 
liver them  on  the  stage. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  quarrel 
between  Topham  and  Bridoon.  Top- 
ham  had  no  intentions,  nor  any  in- 
dention of  having  any.  With  Bridoon 
it  was  different— poor  fellow,  he  had 
been  in  earnest  He  never  spoke  to 
Amabel  again.  Indeed  she  gave 
him  no  opportunity,  but  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  cabin,  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  part  she  had  been 
weak  enough  to  play.  Mrs.  Asmanee 
was  furious  with  Topham  for  not 
responding  to  her  advances,  and  still 
more  furious  with  herself  when,  upon 
looking  over  some  English  news- 
papers at  Point  de  Galle  (where 
Topham  and  Bridoon  both  left  the 
ship),  she  read  a  paragraph  to  this 
effect:— 

'The  Martingale  peerage,  by  the 
death  of  the  late  lord,  descends  to 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Bridoon,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  — th  Light  Dragoons 
(Lancers),  who  also  inherits  the 
large  family  estates.1  There  were 
some  further  particulars,  but  these 
were  quite  enough  to  induce  morti- 
fication of  no  common  order. 

I  asked  Bridoon,  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  when  the  news  first 
reached  him. 

'  I  knew  of  it/  he  answered,  *  be- 
fore I  left  Calcutta,  but  did  not 
want  to  be  bored  during  the  journey. 
I  could  see  that  I  was  thrown  over 
on  account  of  Topham's  rank,  and 
was,  of  course,  the  less  likely  on 
that  account  to  tell  my  own.' 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  re- 
covering from  his  disappointment  I 
saw  the  Indigo  Queen  a  year  after- 
wards at  Baden-Baden.  She  was  still 
looking  like  a  star,  but  not  so  bright 
a  star  as  when  on  board  the '  Suttee.' 
She  was  not  then  married,  but  her 
mother  was  trying  hard  at  an  Italian 
Count 

Sidney  L.  Biahohabd. 
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THE  season  was  really  over,  and  I 
was  the  last  man  left  in  town. 
Not  that  I  had  really  very  much  to 
do  with  the  season,  or  that  it  was  at 
all  a  point  of  punctilio  with  me 
about  being  or  not  being  the  last 
man  in  town.  I  don't  pretend  to, 
set  the  fashion,  as  some  fellows  do. 
I  have  rooms  in  the  Temple,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  fancy  rooms. 
I  know  one  or  two  lords,  but  I  don't 
think  they  are  fond  of  ma  I  belong 
to  a  clnb,  but  with  all  its  vast  pre- 
tensions I  acknowledge  in  my  own 
soul  that  it  is  only  a  second-rate 
clnb.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
confession  that  I  am  merely  a 
second-rate  man.  I  took  a  second- 
class  at  college;  I  came  in  second 
at  a  steeplechase;  I  generally  travel 
second-class  by  railway.  So,  all 
things  considered,  I  am  only  a 
secondary  sort  of  !  fellow,  and  I 
never  contemplated  that  a  grand 
political  occasion  would  arise  in 
which  I  should  play  first  fiddle. 
But  let  me  not  anticipate.  I  am  on 
my  legs— the  reader  will  pardon  an 
electioneering  metaphor — for  the 
purpose  of  relating  an  unvarnished 
story.  My  patrimony  was  small, 
and  on  that  patrimony  the  children 
of  Israel  had  already  committed 
considerable  ravages.  My  chief  so- 
cial distinction  lay  in  the  fact  that  I 
was  the  undoubted  nephew  of  Mr. 
Langlands  of  Langlands  Castle,  who 
owned  almost  any  number  of  broad 
acres  you  might  choose  to  name  in 
the  county  of  Hallamshire.  But 
unfortunately  the  relationship  was 
only  on  the  spindle  side,  and  the 
difference  of  name— my  own  being 
Bobus— materially  interfered  with 
the  extent  of  credit  which  I  might 
otherwise  have  received  from  trades- 
men. Neither  had  I  any  chance, 
approximate  or  ulterior,  of  touching 
any  of  those  perennial  thousands 
which  belonged  to  the  Langlands 
estate.  My  uncle  had  three  sons. 
The  first  was  in  the  army,  the  second 
was  in  the  church,  the  third  held  a 
very  good  appointment  in  the  Tape 
and  Sealing-wax  Department    The 


two  youngest  were  married,  with 
progeny,  and  the  eldest  was  going 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
leased from  active  service  abroad. 
The  chief  advantage  which  I  de- 
rived from  my  avuncular  relation 
was  that  I  had  a  standing  invitation 
to  go  down  every  autumn  to  Lang- 
lands Castle  for  the  shooting.  The 
pleasure  had  its  drawbacks.  The 
servants  drew  blood  like  fleas,  and 
the  gamekeepers  stood  me  ina  little 
fortune.  I  was  not  rich.  I  was 
just  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  ends  meet  by 
the  help  of  a  little  literature.  It 
may  be  interesting— in  a  statistical 
point  of  view— to  mention  that  my 
legal  income  for  the  year  had 
amounted  to  half  a  guinea,  and  my 
literary  income  to  a  guinea  and  a 
half.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  I 
thought  it  was  worth  while  to  go 
down  to  Langlands  Castle. 

It  is  a  long  distance  into  Hallam- 
shire. That  wave-washed  county 
lies  at  the  very  extremity  of  our 
isle.  The  express  starts  at  some 
very  early  hour,  none  o'clock,  or 
some  other  abnormal  hour.  When 
I  said  that  I  travelled  second-class, 
I  should  have  added  that  an  excep- 
tion was  furnished  by  my  annual 
visit  to  Hallamshire,  when,  for  the 
sake  of  the  family  dignity,  I  always 
went  first-class  express.  It  had  so 
happened  that  I  had  fixed  a  par- 
ticular day  for  arriving;  and  my 
uncle  was  the  soul  of  punctuality, 
and  had  not  much  soul  worth  men- 
tioning besides.  I  was  nervous  lest 
I  should  lose  the  train.  I  mentioned 
this  to  my  friend  Frazer.  Extra- 
ordinary man  Frazer;  sleeps  all  day 
and  works  ail  night  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  he  will  end  on  the 
woolsack  or  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
He  kindly  tells  me  that  I  may 
spend  any  time  of  the  night  I  like 
in  his  rooms,  and  that  he  will  make 
me  some  strong  tea  early  in  the 
morning,  just  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
I  go  to  the  theatre,  and  then  I  go  to 
a  supper  party,  and  about  three  in 
the  morning  I  knock  Frazer  up. 
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He  is  as  bright  as  a  daisy,  and  as 
busy  as  a  bee.  The  room  is  pleasant 
with  a  low  fire  and  several  lamps, 
and  Frazer  is  busy  with  his  books 
and  papers.  I  doze  after  a  while. 
About  six  o'clock  that  good-natured 
Frazer  makes  some  strong  tea.  I 
doze  again.  At  eight,  Frazer  not 
being  able  to  sleep — I  shouldn't 
think  he  could  after  such  strong  tea 
and  so  much  brain  work— puts  me 
into  a  Hansom  for  the  terminus.  I 
am  half  asleep  when  I  get  into  the 
cab  and  when  I  pay  the  cabman, 
half  asleep  when  I  take  my  ticket 
and  tumble  into  the  railway  car- 
riage. There  was  just  one  lady  in 
the  carriage  into  which  I  was  vio- 
lently packed  almost  as  the  train 
was  in  motion.  It  was  not  very 
polite  of  me,  but  I  was  very  tired, 
and  flung  myself  at  fall  length  on 
the  seal  Presently  I  heard  a  voice, 
pleasant,  but  rather  sarcastic,  say- 
ing— 

'You  seem  to  be  very  much  ia- 
tigued,  sir.' 

'  I  am,  madam/ 1  answered ;  'and 
for  your  sake  I  am  sorry  for  it 
Otherwise  you  would  find  me  a  very 

S  feasant  and  agreeable  companion 
uring  your  ride.' .  c  • 

By  the  pleasant  way  in  which  this 
persiflage  was  received,  I  thought 
that  I  at  least  had  secured  a  plea- 
sant companion  for  myself! 

As  I  looked  at  her  face,  I  recog- 
nized it  It  was  a  fine  face,  more 
fine  than  pretty.  I  had  seen  its 
owner  before.  At  the  Zoo,  at  the 
Botanic  F£te,  at  a  soirie  dansante,  at 
a  dinner  at  Lord  Avon's. 

'I  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  Lord  Avon's  in  June, 
at  a  dinner  party,  but  I  forget  if  I 
— I  am  Mr.  Bobus— -was  introduced, 
to  you.' 

'I  thought  I  knew  your  face. 
We  know  Lord  Avon,  and  we  must 
have  met  there.' 

She  was  Miss  Delmar.  She  be- 
longed to  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
uncle's  country.  I  remembered  now 
that  I  had  heard  that  the  Delmars 
never  stayed  very  long  in  town,  but 
took  the  cream  off  wings  in  May 
and  June. 

We  come  to  the  great  junction. 
There  the  young  lady  is  to  meet  Mr. 
Delmar.     He  is  coming  up  from 


some  friends  in  the  country,  and  is 
going  home.  She  was  put  into  the 
carriage  that  morning  by  an  aunt 
who  is  going  on  the  continent. 
Bather  a  trying  position  to  be  found 
by  an  elderly  parent,  solus  cum  sola, 
in  animated  conversation  in  a  rail- 
way carriage. 

'Oh,  papa,'  she  said,  'I  find  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bobus,  and  I  are 
friends.  We  were  introduced  at 
Lord  Avon's.  Do  you  remember 
him? 

He  did  not  give  a  direct  reply. 

'  Lord  Avon  is  here.  I  saw  him 
on  the  platform  just  now.  He  is 
going  on  to  his  place.' 

Now  I  don't  like  Lord  Avon 
much.  As  a  rule,  our  lords  are  very 
fine  fellows ;  but  as  for  this  Avon,  if 
you  did  not  know  he  was  a  noble- 
man you  would  hardly  think  he  was 
a  gentleman.  All  was  hurry  and 
confusion  at  the  junction.  His  lord- 
ship vouchsafed  me  a  curt  nod. 
Taking  my  sherry  and  soda  at  the 
refreshment  counter,  half  screened 
by  an  enormous  urn,  I  overhear  a 
brief  conversation  about  myself,  and 
have  the  proverbial  ill  luck  of  all 
listeners. 

'  Who  is  your  friend  Mr.  Bobus, 
Lord  Avon?' 

'  Well,  he's  hardly  my  friend.  A 
nephew  or  some  poor  relation  of 
Langlands,  the  big  squire  in  Hal- 
lamshire.  A  briefless  barrister,  or 
something  of  that  sort;  and  always 
will  be  one,  I  expect' 

This  was  not  pleasant  Neither 
was, my  lord  very  pleasant  during 
the  score  of  miles  that  he  went  on 
with  us.  Neither  was  Mr.  Delmar 
for  the  next  hundred  miles.  He 
was  silent,  and  the  young  lady  be- 
came silent  also,  and  hid  away  her 
face  behind  books  and  newspapers. 
In  due  course  they  also  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  IL    ' 

'  By  Jove,  sir,'  said  my  uncle  to 
me, '  old  Ferguson's  got  the  gout  in 
his  stomach.' 

'  What  of  that,  sir  ?'  I  asked. 

'What  of  that,  sir!'  said  my 
uncle.  '  HI  tell  you  what  it  is— an 
important  political  event  He  ought 
never  to  have  touched  that  '29  port 
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the  other  night.  I  knew  it  would 
lead  to  no  end  of  trouble.1 

'I  am  sorry  for  old  Ferguson/  I 
replied ;  '  a  very  hearty  old  fellow. 
But  I  can  hardly  see  how  the  gout 
in  his  stomach  can  be  an  important 
political  event/ 

'  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  minis- 
tries have  fallen,  and  a  European 
war  occasioned  by  less  important 
events  than  Ferguson's  gout  in  the 
Btomach.  This  gout  will  be  a  most 
important  matter  for  Hallamshire/ 

Now  I  had  not  heard  a  whisper  of 

g>litics  since  I  had  been  down  in 
allamshire.  The  general  election 
was  to  pass  off  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. Things  had  gone  on  in  an 
amicable  groove,  and  all  parties 
were  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
existing  state  of  the  representation. 
And  now  Hallamshire  was  to  be 
convulsed  because  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
an  aggravated  attack  of  the  gout 

'  Old  Ferguson  always  said/  re- 
sumed my  uncle,  '  that  if  ever  the 
gout  became  very  serious  he  must 
resign.  He  couldn't  have  it  much 
worse  than  he  has  it  now.  If  he 
don't  resign  the  gout  will  soon  make 
him  resign  in  toto.  And  then  what 
shall  we  do  for  the  boroughs?' 

'But  what  has  Ferguson  to  do 
with  the  boroughs,  uncle  ?  Ferguson 
sits  for  the  county.  Sir  James 
Merton  represents  the  boroughs; 
and  I  heard  you  say  only  the  other 
day  that  there  could  not  possibly  be 
a  contest.' 

'  You  don't  know  the  working  of 
these  things,  Harry.  Ferguson  gives 
up  the  county,  and  then  Sir  James 
will  naturally  take  the  county.  He 
much  prefers  it,  and  after  so  many 
years'  services  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect it  Now  if  your  cousin  Charles 
had  come  from  India,  things  would 
be  all  right  He  would  get  in  as 
easily  as  possible,  and  there  could 
hardly  be  a  contest  John  can't, 
because  he  is  a  parson;  and  Edgar 
won't  give  up  his  desk  in  the  Tape 
and  Sealing-wax  Office/ 

You  may  wonder  why  my  re- 
spected uncle  did  not  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate,  since  his  county  in- 
fluence was  so  commanding.  The 
fact  is  odd,  but  still  it  is  a  fact,  that 
he  really  did  not  care  for  it  He 
had  come  late  into  his  great  pro- 


perty, and  he  loved  the  country,  and 
early  hours,  and  a  regular  life,  and 
had  long  since  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  house  was  not  fitted  for 
him  nor  he  for  the  house.  Yet  he 
was  ambitious  enough  that  his  eldest 
son  should  have  a  seat 

'I  say,  Harry,  what  are  your 
political  opinions  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  uncle. 
Bluish,  I  suppose.' 

'  Bluish  T  said  my  uncle,  with  a 
look  of  horror. 

'Buffish,  I  mean/  I  said,  per- 
ceiving my  mistake.  '  Buff  is  Yery 
much  about  the  colour/ 

'I  should  think  so,  indeed/  re- 
plied my  uncle.  'The  estate  has 
been  Buffish  ever  since  we  khad  the 
estate.  Can  you  speak  in  public, 
Harry?' 

'I  believe  you,  my  boy.  I  bo- 
longed  to  the  Lunatics,  in  the 
Temple/ 

'  The  Lunatics !'  repeated  my 
uncle,  looking  like  one  himself,  and 
unconscionably  taking  me  for  an- 
other. 

'  I  only  mean  a  debating  society, 
sir,  where  we  men  used  to  meet 
every  four  weeks,  and  so  pleasantly 
called  ourselves  Lunatics.  I  did 
something  at  the  Eton  Debating 
Club,  and  something  at  the  Union, 
and  once  or  twice  I  have  had  a  turn 
at  some  Discussion  Forum  in  Lon- 
don/ 

'That  will  do  finely,  Harry.  You 
shall  stand  for  the  boroughs.  You 
won't  mind  being  warming-pan  to 
your  dear  cousin  Charles.  You  will 
keep  the  seat  in  the  family  until  the 
next  election.' 

'  But,  my  dear  uncle,  an  election 
is  a  costly  thing,  and  I  can't  stand 
it.  I  am  not  a  moneyed  man.'  In- 
deed, only  that  morning  I  had  been 
turning  over  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  my  own  mind  the  feasibility  of 
asking  my  wealthy  uncle  for  the 
loan  of  a  hundred-Dound  note,  and 
had  definitely  decided  against  the 
lunacy  of  the  idea. 

'  They  have  abolished  the  qualifi- 
cation now/  said  Mr.  Langlands. 
'  I  didn't  like  their  doing  so  at  -the 
time,  but  I  dare  say  there  will  be 
some  good  in  it  Now,  Harry,  will 
you  stand  for  the  boroughs?' 

I  continued  to  demur. 
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'  Say  yon  will,  and  I'll  write  yon 
a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds.  If 
that  doesn't  clear  your  expenses,  I 
will  give  yon  anything  that  does.' 

A  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds ! 
I  would  instantly  take  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet  for  such  a  con- 
sideration. What  a  delicious  bit  of 
paper  it  was  which  my  uncle  by- 
and-by  handed  to  me—'  Pay  Harry 
Bobus,  Esquire,  or  Bearer,  one 
thousand  pounds.'  With  the  eyes 
of  the  flesh  I  had  never  previously 
witnessed  such  a  sum  in  the  lump, 
or  even  its  paper  equivalent  I 
wondered  if  I  should  telegraph  to 
the  bank  to 'prepare  them  for  such 
an  inroad  on  their  [resources.  I 
hoped  the  bank  would  not  smash  in 
the  interval.  How  strange  that  this 
little  green  slip  of  paper  should  now 
represent  a  thousand  pounds  and 
now  a  miserable  fiver.  A  cheque 
for  a  thousand  pounds  ought  to  be 
written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the 
size  of  foolscap.  I  was  subsequently 
to  ascertain  that  a  cheque  for  a 
thousand  pounds  would  not  go  very 
far  towards  a  contested  election. 

'We  will  go  over  to  Hallington 
this  afternoon'— now  Hallington  was 
the  capital  of  Hallamshire — '  and  see 
Tweedie.'  Now  Tweedie  was  a 
mighty  man  in  Hallington,  and  was 
the  agent  and  lawyer  for  the  Lang- 
lands  estate. 

I  don't  think  that  Tweedie  cared 
very  much  for  me.  Indeed  I  think 
that  Tweedie  was  considerably  dis- 
gusted. Tweedie  would  have  pre- 
ferred my  uncle  or  my  cousin,  or 
some  juicy  candidate  who  would 
have  bled  coin  at  every  pore.  Still 
Tweedie  potted  his  thousand  a  year 
out  of  his  administration  of  my 
uncle's  revenues,  and  clearly  recog- 
nized the  legitimate  claims  which  my. 
uncle  had  upon  him.  I  will  do 
Tweedie  the  justice  of  saying  that 
he  worked  very  vigorously,  and  put 
on  the  screw  manfully  on  all  the 
tenants  who  had  obtuse  perceptions 
of  legitimate  claims. 

'  Bnt  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  doing  these  things/  said  Mr. 
Tweedie,  'and  we  must  take  care 
that  there  is  nothing  irregular. 
Ferguson  resigns,  I  know,  and  Sir 
James  goes  to  the  county.  There 
will  be  a  paragraph  about  it  in  to- 
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morrow's  paper.  Well,  you  must 
get  a  private  meeting  of  the  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  boroughs  who  will 
support  you.  Then  there  must  be  a 
requisition  presented  to  you,  asking 
you  to  stand.  Then  you  should  go 
up  and  see  the  Buffo  in  town,  and 
make  all  right  with  them.  Then  it 
will  all  be  plain  sailing,  and  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  much  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  triumph  of  Buff 
principles  in  this  Buffish  part  of  the 
country.' 

The  meeting  of  the  notables  of 
the  Hallamshire  boroughs  duly 
came  off  at  the  castle.  Wo  invited 
every  one  whom  we  thought  of  in- 
fluence, and  yet  we  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  we  had  mortally  of- 
fended others,  of  whose  support  we 
had  ^ade  too  certain,  and  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  conciliate 
them.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  the 
borough  people  to  get  to  the  castle. 
The  castle  was  by  far  the  grandest 
place  in  the  county.  The  eating 
and  drinking  there  was  superlatively 
good,  and  it  was  a  very  high  social 
distinction  to  be  visiting  at  the 
castle.  The  borough  of  HaUington — 
the  chief  borough  of  a  group  of  four 
or  five  places  which,  under  the  new 
Reform  Act,  returned  a  single  mem- 
ber—was almost  built  entirely  upon 
the  property  of  the  Langlands 
Castle  estate.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  the  lord  of  the  castle  to  make  the 
grass  growinthestreeteofHallington. 
And  he  was  a  man  very  likely  to  make 
the  grass  grow  in  the  streets.  Also,  a 
very  large  number  of  the  tenants 
only  held  from  year  to  year,  and  he 
was  a  man  very  likely  to  give  notice 
to  quit  if  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
issue  such  notices.  In  the  mean- 
while, my  uncle  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Hal- 
lington. He  made  nearly  all  his 
purchases  there,  banked  there,  mu- 
nificently supported  the  charities, 
distributed  fruit  and  game  liberally, 
resided  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
and,  as  he  thought,  made  himself 
indispensable  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  In  return, 
he  only  asked  leave  to  form  their 
opinions  for  them,  and  return  their 
member. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  requisition 
was  being  got  up.  A  very  queer 
a  D 
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document  was  that  requisition.  It 
was  the  earliest,  and  also  a  very 
heavy  item  in  the  expenditure. 
Here  was  I,  fully  resolved  on  being 
a  candidate,  and  yet  a  requisition 
was  to  be  presented  to  me,  praying 
that  I  would  allow  myself  to  be  put 
in  nomination ;  and  I  was  supposed 
to  allow  myself,  gently  and  grace- 
fully, to  yield  to  persuasion.  A 
whole  lot  of  loafers  were  employed 
on  getting  up  the  requisition.  Two 
or  three  of  them  went  to  the  public- 
houses  and  copied  names  out  of  the 
police-reports  of  the  newspapers 
while  they  drank  their  beer.  The 
local  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tweedie  and 
his  clerks  was  the  cause  of  checking 
many  a  threepence  a  head  on  the  list. 
Still  the  requisition  almost  gave  us 
an  actual  majority  on  paper.  Paper 
majorities  are  deceitful  things. 

'But  you  really  ought  to  consult 
the  great  Buff  party  in  the  country/ 
said  Mr.  Tweedie. 

'  But  how  can  I  consult  the  great 
Buff  party,'  I  inquired. 

'  Oh,  go  to  Mr.  Sprott  Sprott  is 
the  great  Buff  party.1 

CHAPTEE  III. 

So  I  got  up  to  town,  and  went  to 
Pall  Mall,  to  look  up  the  great 
Sprott  at  his  club,  the  Pavilion. 

The  porter  said  that  Mr.  Sprott 
wasn't  in  the  house ;  the  boy-in- 
buttons  said  he  was.  On  the  strength 
of  this  statement  the  boy-in-buttons 
was  entrusted  with  my  card  and  a 
letter  of  introduction.  I  was  shown 
into  the  strangers'  room  to  wait 
Presently  theillustrious  Sprott  made 
his  appearance.  I  thought  that  he 
would  have  had  an  immense  re- 
spect for  me,  as  the  prospective 
member  for  the  Hallamshire  bo- 
roughs. It  appeared,  however,  that 
Mr.  Sprott  had  had  an  immense 
amount  of  acquaintance  with  pro- 
spective members,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  familiarity  had  had  the  not 
unusual  effect  of  inspiring  con- 
tempt. He  took  me  up  the  tremen- 
dous steps  of  the  Pavilion  club, 
and  we  sat  down  to  converse  on  a 
cushioned  niche. 

Mr.  Sprott  was  in  an  immense 
state  of  indignation  both  with  the 
government  and  with  the  opposition 


for  bringing  on  the  election  at  such 
an  awkward  time  of  the  year.  It 
was  a  time  when  gentlemen  ought 
to  be  shooting  and  not  to  be  elec- 
tioneering. The  partridge-shooting 
had  begun,  and  he  wanted  to  be 
shooting  partridges.  He  had  made 
arrangements  to'  go  down  into  the 
country  to-morrow  for  some  shoot- 
ing. Gould  not  the  business  of  the 
Hallamshire  boroughs  stand  over 
till  his  return  ? 

'A  great  mistake,  this  election, 
altogether,  Mr.  Bobus.  An  election 
ought  to  „be  sharp  and  quick,  and 
not  upset  the  whole  country  for  a 
twelvemonth,  doubling  the  expense 
and  worry.' 

I  put  on  the  sympathising  air  of 
a  man  who  had  been  putting  him- 
self to  expense  and  worry  for  the 
last  year. 

'  And  then  to  bring  it  on  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  shooting  season, 
spoiling  all  natural  enjoyment  on 
this  side  Christmas !  It  is  abomi- 
nable. The  selfishness  of  politicians 
is  proverbial.' 

Then  Mr.  Sprott  and  I  conferred 
together  on  the  subject  of  the  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Sprott  naturally  sup- 
posed that  I  had  a  design  on  the 
funds  of  the  Pavilion  Olub.  *  I  was 
very  willing  to  receive  any  funds 
with  which  the  Pavilion  Club  might 
favour  me;  but  I  soon  perceived, 
that  having  once  made  it  apparent 
that  Langlands  Castle  had  made  up 
its  mind  to  carry  the  election,  Mr. 
Sprott  had  speedily  settled  that  no 
funds  were  absolutely  wanted  from, 
the  Pavilion  Club,  and  therefore 
that  none  should  be  forthcoming. 
'But  I  don't  suppose  that  there'll 
be  any  other  candidate  forthcoming, 
Mr.  Sprott'  '  Don't  you  though,' 
said  Mr.  Sprott,  'but  I  da  There 
are  lots  of  men  who  would  willingly 
spend  ten  thousand  pounds  to  get 
into  parliament,  ana  there  are  a 
good  many  places  who  would  vote 
in  favour  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
being  spent  among  them.  These 
elections  hit  the*  country  gentlemen 
hard.  A  country  gentleman  gene- 
rally lives  up  to  his  income.  He 
has  to  keep  up  his  style  and  his 
charities,  to  give  portions  to  his 
daughters  and  allowances  to  his 
sons.    And  when  an  election  comes 
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on  lie  does  not  care  about  spending 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  over  it, 
and  does  not  often  have  it  to  spend. 
But  these  trading  people— people 
who  have  been  saying  money  all 
their  lives— have  it  in  any  quantity 
for  an  occasion  like  an  election.1 

Mr.  Sprott  accompanied  me  down 
stairs,  eagerly  asking  me  about  the 
prospective  state  of  pheasants,  and 
whether  I  was  any  judge  of  a  breech- 
loader. The  only  farther  notice 
which  he  vouchsafed  to  politics 
was  to  give  me  the  address  of  a  Mr. 
Kufus  Bicks,  to  whom  I  was  to  resort 
in  case  of  a  contest. 

When  I  got  back  to  Langlands 
Castle  I  found  that  the  triumph  of 
Buff  principles  was  gloriously  ad- 
vancing. The  requisition  had  been 
very  numerously  signed,  and  was 
presented  to  me;  only  I  confess  that 
I  was  a  little  annoyed  when  I  per* 
ceived  the  names  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Tom  Jones,  Samuel  Weller,  and 
others  well  known  to  fame,  more 
predominant  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  any  theory  of  coincidences.  I 
made  a  graceful  and  affecting  speech 
to  the  deputation  who  presented  it, 
which  composed  all  the  Castle  trades- 
men and  two  or  three  small  gentry 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  was 
very  much  touched  with  this  proof 
of  their  affection  and  esteem  for  my- 
self and  my  ancestors  (under  which 
term  I  somewhat  inaccurately  and 
irreverently  included  my  respected 
avuncular  relation),  and  though  the 
sense  of  my  own  demerit  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  me  from  seeking  such 
a  distinguished  honour  from  their 
hands,  yet  the  consciousness  that 
the  great  Buff  principles  were  at 
stake  throughout  the  country  in- 
duced me  to  waive  every  personal 
consideration,  and  become  the  Buff 
candidate  for  the  boroughs.  I  then 
sent  off  to  the  printers  the  address, 
which  I  had  drawn  up  before  the 
requisition  was  presented,  and  with- 
drew into  the  study  to  try  and  find 
out,  by  the  help  of  the  penny  papers, 
what  the  great  Buff  principles  might 
happen  to  be.  The  deputation  had 
a  good  feed  in  the  dining-room, 
after  which  my  health  was  given 
with  vociferous  cheering,  and  I 
shook  hands  with  them  all  round, 
and  had  a  wash  afterwards. 
_  But,  alas,  I  had  hardly  complied 


with  the  prayer  of  the  requisition 
and  issued  my  address,  before  an 
opposition  candidate  was  in  the 
field.  This  was  Mr.  Delmar,  of 
Delmar  Hall,  in  the  adjacent  county. 
He  cried  Blue  to  my  Buff  all  through 
his  address.  Great  were  the  rejoic- 
ings through  Hallamshire  when  the 
fact  became  known  that  there  was 
to  be  a  contested  election.  There 
was  even  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in 
Mr.  Tweedie's  eyes ;  and  most  people 
seemed  to  think  that  they  would  be 
able  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  it. 
I  immediately  cashed  that  thousand- 
pound  cheque,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
I  asked  for  more.  I  also  imme- 
diately telegraphed  for  Mr.  Bufus 
Bicks. 

Mr.  Delmar  was  a  formidable  op- 
ponent, but  he  hardly  came  up  to 
the  standard  of  Langlands  Castle. 
In  fact  I  felt  that  the  constituents 
of  the  Hallamshire  boroughs  were 
in  luck.  Langlands  Castle  repre- 
sented land,  but  its  owner  was  also 
very  rich.  Mr.  Delmar  was  a 
moneyed  man,  but  he  also  had  a 
name  among  the  landed  gentry. 
He  had  been  a  country  squire,  but 
his  estate,  though  small,  had  been 
held  unimpaired  in  his  county  for 
centuries  and  centuries.  Suddenly 
he  had  had  an  accumulation  of 
lucky  incidents.  A  railway  had 
run  through  his  property,  and  paid 
very  highly  for  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  so.  A  mine  had  been  dis- 
covered on  another  portion  of  his 
property.  He  had  married  a  lady 
who  brought  him  one  fortune  and 
unexpectedly  fell  into  another. 
And  now,  great  people,  like  Lord 
Avon,  discovered  to  what  a  very 
ancient  and  spotless  family  he  be- 
longed, and  the  supercilious  parent 
of  the  very  pretty  girl  with  whom 
I  had  travelled  down  from  London 
was  about  to  crush  my  rising  am- 
bition, as  he  had  ruthlessly  destroyed 
my  dawning  love. 

Love,  however— and,  in  the  faint- 
est possible  degree,  there  had  been 
such,  perhaps— gave  way  to  war, 
and  I  ardently  longed  to '  double  up ' 
my  enemy  both  in  a  physical  and  a 
metaphysical  sense.  Little  was  to 
be  done,  according  to  our  local 
lights,  until  Bufus  Bicks  should 
arrive.  Acting  by  the  advice  of  Mr . 
Tweedie,  I  enclosed  a  ten-pound 
a  d  a 
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note  to  every  lawyer  in  the  different 
boroughs,  as  a  retainer  for  his  ser- 
vices. To  my  great  dismay,  nearly 
half  onr  retainers  came  back  to 
us  with  the  intimation  that  the 
gentlemen  in  question  were  engaged 
on  the  opposite  side.  We  had  all 
the  lawyers  in  Halliugton,  but  the 
lawyers  in  the  other  districts  were 
mostly  retained  against  us  by  the 
atrocious  Delmar. 

I  asked  Mr.  Tweedie  what  he 
thought  of  our  chance.  He  only 
looked  a  deal  wiser  than  any  man 
possibly  could  be,  and  answered — 

'Look  here,  my  young  friend. 
Here's  a  list  of  five  hundred  new 
electors  that  I  really  know  nothing 
in  the  world  about.  Could  I  tell— 
could  anybody  tell— how  they  will 
jump  ?  It's  a  leap  in  the  dark  alto- 
gether. Nobody  knows  how  these 
householders  and  lodgers  will  vote. 
They  were  never  looked  after,  either, 
on  the  registration,  for  who  thought 
that  Sir  James  was  going  to  leave  us  ?' 

So  matters  rested  for  a  few  days. 
Mr.  Tweedie  recommended  that  I 
should  explain  my  political  views  to 
the  electors.  Accordingly  handbills 
were  everywhere  circulated,  stating 
that  Mr.  Bobus  would  address  his 
supporters  next  Saturday,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  of  the 
market  I  passed  the  next  few  days 
getting  up  my  first  political  oration, 
and  even  read  a  little  of  Burke  on 
the  '  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  with  a 
view  of  giving  grace  and  strength 
to  my  style.  About  seven  in  the 
evening  I  stood  up  in  a  market  cart, 
surrounded  by  a  large  amount  of 
local  respectability,  and  faced  by 
the  entire  boy  population,  all  the 
washerwomen  of  the  place,  and 
a  number  of  roughs  on  whom 
the  above-mentioned  washerwomen 
might  very  suitably  have  exercised 
their  vocation.  All  my  grave  sen- 
tences forsook  me,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  oc- 
casion. I  explained  that  Britons 
never  would  be  slaves,  that  virtue 
was  a  fine  thing,  that  the  Bulls 
were  angels  and  the  Blues  fiends, 
that  the  success  of  the  Buff  cause 
was  certain,  as  my  promises  already 
placed  me  in  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. I  then  circulated  in  the 
crowd,  patting  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren,  shaking   hands    miscellane- 


ously, and  asking  Mr.  Tweedie  if 
it  would  help  the  Buff  cause  if  I 
kissed  one  or  two  passably  pretty 
young  women.  I  expected  that 
there  would  have  been  a  shower  of 
rotten  eggs  and  dead  dogs,  but,  on 
the  present  occasion,  this  was  not 
de  rtgueur.  On  the  whole,  though 
no  great  enthusiasm  was  provoked, 
I  was  not  dissatisfied  with  my  first 
public  appearance. 

But  when  Mr.  Bufus  Bicks  came 
he  told  us  that  popular  enthusiasm 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
he  would  get  ten  pounds'  worth  of 
it  for  me  when  I  should  attempt 
the  next  borough  of  Welsby.  No- 
thing succeeds  like  success,  and  to 
win  I  must  seem  to  win.  Banners 
and  music  are  prohibited ;  but  we 
got  up  four  or  five  open  carriages, 
and  a  set  of  horsemen,  and  when  we 
got  into  the  town,  popular  enthu- 
siasm was  at  such  a  height,  that 
men  who  had  been  boozing  aU  day 
took  out  the  horses  and  dragged  me 
into  the  village  green  beneath  the 
old  elm.  The  carriage  oscillated 
in  a  fearful  way,  and  I  think  I 
would  have  sacrificed  my  political 
prospects  for  the  assurance  that  I 
should  not  presently  undergo  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  One  or  two 
furious  fights  came  off,  and  Bufus, 
who  had  received  his  earliest  po- 
litical training  as  a  prizefighter, 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  ridge  of 
the  nose  of  the  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Blue  party.  A  small 
boy,  however,  bribed  by  the  opposite 
side,  succeeded  in  taking  off  one  of 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  on  which 
I  stood;  the  result  of  which  was 
that  I  was  head  over  heels  on  the 
top  of  an  old  woman's  [apple-stall. 
Bufus  Bicks  rather  took  the  incident 
to  heart,  as  he  had  not  bargained 
for  such  a  discomfiture,  and  thought 
that  popular  enthusiasm  was  more 
hollow  than  he  expected. 

Mr.  Bicks,  indeed,  in  his  thirst  for 
political  knowledge,  blacked  his 
face  and  tore  his  coat,  and  went 
freely  among  the  poorest  lodgers 
and  householders.  He  found  that 
most  of  them  hoped  that,  some  how 
or  other,  they  would .  get  a  little 
good  out  of  the  election.  He  found 
also  that  the  enemy  was  working 
secretly  and  darkly  in  this  subter- 
raneous region,  sending  out  their 
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mines  and  curtains  and  threatening 
to  explode  us  all  at  the  last.  Then 
Mr.  Bicks,  in  solemn  conclave,  whis- 
pered the  words  that  we  must '  turn 
on  the  screw/  My  uncle  turned 
pale,  and  whispered  something  about 
'freedom  and  purity  of  election/ 
He  even  showed  us  a  letter  which 
he  was  about  to  send  off  to  the 
'  Hallamshire  Times/  stating  that 
every  tenant  was  free  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience.  Consider- 
ing that  my  uncle  was  a  benevolent 
despot,  benevolent,  indeed,  bat  still 
a  despot,  I  thought  this  mean.  Mr. 
BickB  pronounced  this  document  to 
be  unmitigated  rot,  and  refused  to 
proceed  any  further  until  it  was 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  other 
side  had  turned  on  the  screw — which 
was  certainly  the  case— and  we  must 
turn  on  the  screw  also.  My  uncle 
wished  to  be  popular,  and  to  be  held 
up  in  the  penny  papers  as  an  ex- 
ample of  magnanimity ;  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  run  both  with  hare  and 
hounds,  to  make  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  public  virtue,  and  not  to 
suffer  for  them.  So  public  virtue 
was  at  a  discount  Mr.  Bicks  also 
suggested  that  all  the  public-houses 
and  beer-shops  should  betaken,  and 
'no  questions  asked'  should  be  the 
great  principle  of  the  day.  Here  also, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  we  were 
anticipated  by  the  adversary.  The 
general  result  was  thatthe  county  of 
Hallamshire,  as  a  county,  was  for  a 
long  time  considerably  in  liquor. 

The  canvassing  in  the  meantime 
went  vigorously  on.  There  were 
many  who  frankly  confessed  their 
ignorance  of  all  the  political  prin- 
ciples involved ;  many  whose  igno- 
rance, unconfessed,  was  at  least 
equally  apparent.  The  tenants, 
whether  Buff  or  Blue,  went  in  herds 
like  sheep  with  Buff  or  Blue  land- 
lords. There  was  a  strong  and 
healthy  tradition  in  the  county  that 
the  votes  formed  part  of  the  property 
of  the  soil,  and  that  a  voter  voting 
the  wrong  way  would  get  punish- 
ment, and  deserve  it  There  were 
many  Boman  Catholics  who  voted 
pretty  well  as  their  priests  told  them, 
and  many  Dissenters  who  voted 
exactly  in  the  same  way  just  as 
their  pastors  told  them.  Many 
openly  lamented  their  hard  fate  in 
having   the  suffrage  forced   upon 


them.  Whether  they  voted,  or 
whether  they  abstained  from  voting, 
they  were  sure  to  make  enemies, 
whom  they  did  not  wish  to  make. 
The  screw  was  also  put  on  in  every 
variety  of  way.  Little  accounts 
were  pressed  for,  or  would  not  be 
pressed  for,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  banks  would  renew 
bills,  or  would  not  renew  bills,  also, 
according  to  circumstances.  The 
doctor  at  Hallington,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  consistent  Buff,  now 
turned  a  most  azure  Blue,  because 
the  castle  housekeeper,  having  a 
gathering  on  her  little  finger,  had 
called  in  the  village  apothecary  in- 
stead of  sending  for  him.  We  lost 
another  voter  through  the  same 
pestilential  housekeeper,  because, 
very  unversed  in  the  gentle  elec- 
tioneering arts,  she  declined  to  give 
six  shillings  to  a  voter's  wife  for  a 
scraggy  pair  of  fowls,  and  her  mas- 
ter was  pronounced  '  no  gentleman.' 
I  have  seen  brothers  cut  each  other, 
and  heard  Mrs.  Lawyer  Simpkinson 
(Blue)  call  her  mother,  Mrs.  Coal- 
merchant  Jones  (Buff),  'Ma'am/ 
through  their  conflicting  opinions. 
Many  persons  took  the  election 
quietly  and  good  -  humouredly 
enough;  but  among  many  more  I 
saw  that  malignant  mob  feeling  and 
seditious  feeling  stirred  up  which 
was  illustrated  so  fully  and  awfully 
in  the  little  states  of  old  Greece  and 
mediaeval  Italy.  I  felt  certain  in 
the  case  of  some,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  restraints  of  law,  they  would 
fly  at  each  other's  throats  and  tear 
out  each  other's  eyes. 

CHAPTEK  IV. 

One  morning  I  mounted  my  horse 
and  rode  away  to  the  sweet  pastoral 
village  of  Graville.  I  wished  to  call 
on  the  rector,  Mr.  Benson,  and  his 
wife,  with  an  object  partly  social 
and  partly  political,  and  then  to  go 
on  to  a  little  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, an  electoral  district,  where 
I  was  to  meet  one  of  my  commit- 
tees. The  sense  of  peace  and  quiet 
which  I  enjoyed  on  my^ride  was 
quite  a  happy  experience  after  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  last 
six  weeks.  It  was  a  mild  autumnal 
day;  the  decay  of  nature  was  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  serene  kind,  and 
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not  far  off  was  the  calm  sea,  a  shield 
of  shining  silver.  The  Bensons 
were  excellent  people.  Before  all 
these  civic  troubles  broke  out  wo 
used  to  have  croquet  and  archery 
on  their  lawn,  and  lots  of  the  nicest 
girls  in  the  county  to  play.  I  knew 
that  Benson  was  a  Blue,  but  Banish 
as  I  was,  I  felt  certain  that  no  angry 
political  passion  could  ever  rage  in 
the  calm  atmosphere  of  the  rectory, 
and  that  I  was  sure  of  a  kind  and 
hospitable  reception. 

As  I  entered  the  lawn  I  perceived 
Mrs.  Benson  in  her  garden  hat  and 
gloves  very  busy  adjusting  some 
roses  that  clambered  up  her  draw- 
ing-room window.  She  was  evi- 
dently talking  to  some  one  within 
the  room,  for  I  caught  'broken 
fragments  of  a  silver  voice/ 

4  It's  Mr.  Bobus,  I  declare,'  she 
exclaimed,  coming  forward.  '  I  am 
positively  angry  with  you.  Why 
haven't  you  been  to  see  us  for  the 
last  month  or  two?' 

'  But,  Mrs.  Benson,  I  am  Buff,  and 
you  are  so  intensely  Blue,  that  I  was 
almost  ashamed  to  show  myself  as 
a  Buff  candidate.  I  did  not  like  to 
ask  you,  and  I  know  that  you  would 
not  like  to  refuse  me.' 

'Stuff  and  nonsense!'  she  ex- 
claimed. 'You'll  be  refused  by  a 
lady  more  than  once  some  of  these 
days,  I  dare  say.  But  come  into  the 
drawing-room.' 

In  a  recess  of  the  drawing-room 
window,  half-screened  by  curtains, 
a  lady  was  sitting.  Mrs.  Benson 
did  not  introduce  me,  but  such  is 
becoming  the  unsocial  fashion  of 
these  times. 

'Mr.  Benson  wanted  to  see  you 
very  much.  He  was  going  to  ride 
over  to  the  Castle  to-morrow  to  see 
you.  But  you  must  know,  Harry, 
that  he  means  to  give  you  a  vote.' 

'That  is  so  kind  of  him,'  I  re- 
plied. 'To  me  it  will  be  worth  a 
dozen  votes  anywhere  else.  But  I 
thought  he  was  Blue.' 

'So  he  is,  Harry;  but  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Blue  party  on  the  great  question  of 
the  day,  and  so,  on  this  occasion,  he 
means  to  vote  for  you  and  the  Buffs. 
He  likes  you  very  well,  but  he  is 
also  very  partial  to  Mr.  Delmar. 
Do  you  know  Mr.  Delmar?' 

'  Mr.  Delmar,'  I  exclaimed, quoting 


my  own  emphatic  language  when 
recently  on  the  stump,  'is  a  man 
for  whose  public  character  and  poli- 
tical principles  I  entertain  the  sin- 
cerest  and  most  unmitigated  abhor- 
rence. He  belongs  to  a  bloated  and 
corrupt  oligarchy  of  wealth  that 
battens  on  the  bones  and  blood  of 
the  people  1'  Then,  as  a  sense  of 
private  injury  recurred  to  me — that 
slight  on  the  railway— I  added, '  He 
is  cold  and  narrow,  obtrusive  with- 
out being  frank,  and  supercilious 
without  being  dignified.'  I  thought 
this  was  very  Johnsonian,  and  would 
come  in  very  nicely  as  the  perora- 
tion of  my  next  speech. 

'Oh!  hush,  hush,  hush!  Mr. 
Bobus ;  this  is  Miss  Delmar  i' 

It  was  Rose  Delmar,  who  came 
forward,  stamping  her  fairy  foot, 
her  brilliant  eyes  almost  savage  in 
their  lustre,  and  face,  neck,  and 
bosom  like  a  carnation. 

'  Howdare  you  speak  that  way,  Mr. 
Bobus,  of  my  father,  who  has  never 
done  you  any  injury  in  the  world  ?' 

I  was  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground. 

'Oh!  tell  her  I  didn't  mean  it, 
Mrs.  Benson/  I  exclaimed;  'it's 
only  parliamentary  language.  I'm 
getting  it  up  in  case  I  should  want 
it  by-and-by.  Oh!  please  explain 
to  her,  my  dear  Mrs.  Benson,  the 
difference  between  the  English  lan- 
guage and  parliamentary  language.' 

With  some  difficulty  Mrs.  Benson 
succeeded  in  explaining  to  the  angry 
beauty  that  my  language  was  quite 
consistent  with  profound  esteem  for 
Mr.  Delmar's  character  and  esteem 
and  affection  for  his  person.  When 
a  pacification  was  effected  the  young 
lady  acknowledged  that,  though 
Blue  as  a  rule,  she  shared  in  the 
Buff  prejudices  of  the  Bensons. 

'But  you  can  hardly  say  that 
your  father  has  not  injured  me,  Miss 
Delmar?' 

'  Oh,  in  this  election,  I  suppose. 
But  you  also  wish  to  injure  him, 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  him  lose  the 
seat.  So  you  are  quits;  and  it  is 
very  generous  for  his  daughter_to 
say  as  much  as  that.' 
•  '  I  don't  mean  that  I  mean  that 
pleasant  morning  when  we  came 
down  from  town,  and  he  and  that 
stupid  man  Lord  Avon  got  in  at 
the  junction  and  spoiled  our  little 
debate.' 
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'  Well,  Lord  Avon  certainly  is  a 
stupid  man.  I  give  him  up.  Yon 
must  blame  him,  and  not  my  father.' 

Mrs.  Benson  asked  me  if  I  would 
stay  lunoh  or  go  on  to  Graville. 
The  rector  had  gone  oyer  to  see  Mr. 
Delmar.  Mr.  Delmar  was  staying  at 
the  hotel  there  for  a  few  days,  and 
had  left  the  young  lady  at  the  rectory. 

I  elected  to  stay  to  lunoh. 

'  But  ought  you  not  to  go  over  to 
Graville  and  look  after  your  inte- 
rests, Hairy?* 

'Oh,  never  mind  my  interests/  I 
replied.  'I  know  when  I  am  well 
off,  and  I  mean  to  stay  here  till  Mr. 
Benson  comes  home.' 

'  You  will  lose  your  election.' 

'It  will  be  well  and  oheaply  lost 
for  a  quiet  morning.' 

So  1  stayed  lunoh,  and  then  the 
ladies  and  I  had  a  long  walk  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  we  came  in  doors, 
and  Bose  sang  song  after  song.  She 
seemed  to  think  she  was  commit- 
ting high  treason  in  conferring  with 
the  enemy,  but  for  some  minds 
political  crimes  have  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation. We  had  become  very  good 
friends  when  at  last  I  really  went 

Outside  the  house  I  met  Mr.  Ben- 
son, and  with  him  Mr.  Delmar.  We 
took  off  our  hats  in  the  stateliest 
manner  to  each  other  as  combatants 
about  to  engage.  I  thought  with 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Delmar  now 
probably  entertained  a  more  respect- 
nil  opinion  of  me  than,  thanks  to 
Lord  Avon,  he  had  seemed  to  have 
formed  of  me  at  the  junction. 
Mr.  Benson  asked  me  if  he  should 
call  on  me  next  morning,  or  whether 
I  would  drop  in  at  the  rectory.  I 
declared  that  I  could  not  give  him 
the  trouble  of  coming  over  to  Gra- 
ville, but  that  I  would  call  at  the 
rectory.  I  discovered  afterwards 
that  he  and  Mr.  Delmar  had  a  long 
talk  about  me,  and  the  rector  found 
terms  much  more,  flattering  than 
Lord  Avon  had  done  in  which  to 
discuss  my  merits.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  secnred  another  very 
pleasant  day  with  the  Bensons  and 
their  fair  guest 

Three  weeks  afterwards  I  intro- 
duced a  novel  and  most  compli- 
cating element  into  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  by  pro- 
posing to  Bose  Delmar . 

Now  let  me  confess  that  this  was 


a  most  masterly  and  strategical  act 
on  my  side.  It  would  beat  Bufus 
Bioks  to  fits.  I  did  not  exactly  per- 
ceive what  special  advantage  it 
would  be  in  my  case  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  parliament  I  should 
gratify  my  vanity  and  have  a  social 
advantage  with  the  Avons  of  society, 
but  otherwise  the  distinction  would 
operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  me. 
It  would  entail  on  me  increased  ex- 
penses. It  would  not,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  advance  me  in  my  pro- 
fession. It  would  render  any  ad- 
vances with  Bose  Delmar  almost  an 
impossibility.  My  uncle  altogether 
deolined  to  state  if  he  would  make 
me  any  allowance  during  my  tenure 
of  a  seat  in  parliament  He  hinted 
to  me,  indeed,  that  he  regarded  me 
merely  as  a  warming-nan  to  hold 
the  seat,  not  till  another  general 
election,  but  until  his  eldest  son 
came  back  from  India,  and  should 
find  it  convenient  to  take  it  Under 
these  circumstances  I  considered 
that  it  was  as  much  open  to  me  to 
look  after  my  own  interests  as  if  I 
had  been  one  of  the  constituents. 
I  discovered  also  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Bose  Delmar  would  add  a 
modest  ought  (o)  to  my  remaining 
income  of  2 sol.  per  annum;  but, 
demoralised  as  I  was  by  politics,  I 
can  make  affidavit  that  my  conduct 
was  not  dictated  by  any  considera- 
tions of  filthy  lucre.  I  threw  my- 
self at  the  feet  of  Bose.  She  owned 
that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  me, 
but  she  could  never  marry  a  man 
who  was  blighting  her  father's 
dearest  political  hopes.  I  told  her 
that  the  distinction  of  MJP.  was  but 
dross  and  chaff  before  the  wind 
compared  with  gaining  her  for 
a  bride;  I  would  resign  all  my 
pretensions  if  only  I  might  be 
allowed  to  hope.  When  this  noble 
sentiment  of  mine  was  conveyed  to 
Delmar  pere  he  was  deeply  affected. 
He  almost  shed  tears.  He  joined  our 
hands  and  blessed  us.  Indeed  I  am 
not  i without  the  hope  that  he  will 
not  insist  upon  the  political  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  one  so  disinterested 
and  magnanimous.  However,  if  the 
reader  does  not  find  the  honoured 
name  of  Bobus  triumphantly  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  he  will  conclude 
that  I  have  given  way  to  my  ex- 
tremely solvent  father-in-law. 
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MERCURIAL  Paris  must  have 
an  excitement  of  some  kind 
for  its  million  and  three-quarters  of 
loquacious  tongues  to  talk  about, 
and  as  revolutions  and  political 
demonstrations  generally  are  not 
'  la  mode'  under  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, it  has  constantly  to  content 
itself  with,  and  make  the  most  of, 
a  very  small  nine  days'  wonder. 
What  a  furore,  for  instance,  was 
created  by  Procuieur-Genend  Du- 
pin's  tirade  against  the  unbridled 
luxury  of  women,  as  though  '  paint- 
ing the  face,  tiring  the  head,  wear- 
ing of  gold,  and  putting  on  apparel,' 
were  not  as  old  as  the  prophets. 
Journalists,  pamphleteers,  drama- 
tists, caricaturists,  and  '  bavards'  of 
the  Boulevards  lived  upon  it  for 
months,  till  the  renown  of  Gladia- 
teur  drove  Paris,  as  it  were,  racing 
mad,  and  the  dames  of  both '  mondes' 
took  to  flaunting  Count  Lagrange's 
colours  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Then  the  'Giant'  balloon  com- 
menced its  ascents,  and  ere  it  had 
collapsed  Theresa,  singing  the 
praises  of  her  'Sapeur'  and  the 
<  Femme  a  Barbe,'  was  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  feme.  In  due  course 
the  'diva  of  the  people'  had  to 
cider  le  pas  to  Cinderella  and  '  La 
Belle  Helene,'  following  whom  came 
Pere  Hyacinthe,  the  eloquent  Car- 
melite, and  the  Grande  Duchesse  de 
Gerolstein,  with  the  'Odeurs  de 
Paris,'  the  Universal  Exhibition, 
and  a  surfeit  of  sovereigns  from 
three-quarters  of  the  globe  in  her 
train.  The  last  crowned  head  had 
barely  departed  ere  the  telegraph 
proclaimed  that  'the  Chassepot  had 
done  wonders'  at  Montana,  and  then 
things  warlike  had  their  turn  for  a 
time,  including  endless  discussions 
on  the  rival  merits  of  the  needle- 
gun,  the  Chassepot,  and  the  Snider; 
and  experiments  with  the  Mitrail- 
leuse, or  revolving  cannon,  the 
'  canons  -eventails,'  and  the  new 
Mortimer  revolver,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Roohefort  hangs  out  his 
'  Lantern,'  throwing  all  Paris  into  a 
whirl  of  excitement  for  a  few  weeks. 
Ere  this  is  obscured  by  a  bushel  of 
legal  condemnation8,Paris  is  startled 
at  the  apparition  of  hundreds  of 


velocipedes  intersecting  the  avenues 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  cutting 
in  and  out  the  carriages  in  the 
Champs  Elyseos  and  the  Boulevards 
at  a  maddening  rate  of  speed. 

The  velocipedists  have  stolen  a 
march  on  the  coming  flying  man, 
for  while  he  is  busy  adjusting  the 
wings  with  which  he  intends  to 
navigate  the  clouds,  they  have  at- 
tached wheels  to  their  legs,  enabling 
them  to  skim  the  earth  with  the 
speed  of  a  fast-trotting  horse.  The  re- 
suscitation of  velocipedes— a  ninety 
years'  old  invention— is  due  to  the 
jpeiits  crtvts  and  cocottes  of  Paris. 
At  the  present  moment,  however, 
they  are  a  mania  with  all  classes, 
and  count  among  their  more  fervent 
partisans,  princes,  dukes,  and  other 
titled  personages,  several  high  func- 
tionaries, and  even  one  staid  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  Every 
alternate  Sunday  or  so  velocipede 
races  have  taken  place  in  the  environs 
of  Paris—at  St.  Cloud,  Yincennes, 
Enghien,  Pantin,  and  elsewhere. 
Mounted,  too,  upon  these  flying 
horses,  amateurs  dash  along  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  capital, 
while  adepts  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  drive  their  velocipedes  of  two 
wheels— one  directly  in  front  of  the 
other— along  the  narrow  stone  para- 

Set  at  the  side  of  the  Seine,  and 
own  the  hundred  and  one  steps  of 
the  Trocadero;  rising  up  in  their 
seats,  lying  down  on  their  backs, 
letting  go  the  handle  of  the  vehicle, 
and  throwing  both  legs  over  it 
while  performing  these  daring  feats. 
Government  employes  living  in  the 
suburbs  ride  to  their  offices  every 
morning  on  the  new  iron  horse,  a 
hint  to  dwellers  on  certain  suburban 
lines  of  railway  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  You  may  see  them  on 
their  return  journey  at  night,  steer- 
ing in  between  the  throng  of  car- 
riages with  lighted  lanterns  swing- 
ing in  front  of  them,  and  with  other 
velocipedes  sent  out  by  enterprising 
tradesmen  displaying  illuminated 
advertisements  before  and  aft  The 
compositors  of '  Galignani's  Messen- 
ger1 and  other  newspapers  are  said 
to  go  to  and  return  from  work  on 
velocipedes;  and  several  of  the  col- 
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lecting  clerks  of  the  Bank  of  France 
have  began  to  use  them.  Provin- 
cials stare  aghast  at  these  modern 
centaurs  dashing  in  and  oat  the 
whirl  of  vehicles,  much  as  the 
country  people  of  old  did  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Thessalonians 
mounted  on  the  horses  which  they 
were  the  first  to  tame;  while  the 
cabmen  of  the  capital  exhibit  their 
hostility  by  dodging  in  front  of  the 
velocipedists  whenever  they  get  the 
chance,  and  by  chaffing  such  ama- 
teurs as  are  not  sufficiently  expert 
to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Prices 
ofvelocipedes,  including  what  Moses 
of  the  Minories  would  .style  direc- 
tions for  self-measurement,  are  ad- 
vertised on  the  walls,  outside  the 
kiosques  of  the  Boulevards,  and  in 
all  the  papers,  and  announcements 
of  lessons  on  the  art  of  managing 
them  may  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  journal,  and  posted  up  in  all 
quarters  of  Paris.  The  public 
schools,  too,  are  to  have  professors 
to  lecture  on  the  new  method  of 
locomotion,  and  to  teach  the  youth 
of  France  how  to  manage  the  willing 
steed.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  Impe- 
rial has  been  furnished  with  a '  velo- 
cipede de  luxe'  mounted  in  rose- 
wood and  aluminium  bronze. 

Paris  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  frenzy 
with  respect  to  its  new  toy.  The 
newspapers  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  order  a  supply  of  veloci- 
pedes to  save  the  overworked  legs 
of  the  rural  postmen  and  of  the 
messengers  attached  to  the  provin- 
cial telegraph  bureaux;  and  even 
advise  a  limited  number  of  these 
vehicles  being  furnished  to  infantry 
regiments,  to  enable  outposts  to 
reconnoitre  and  to  communicate 
rapidly  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  Some,  carried  away  by  their 
enthusiasm,  ask  why  a  species  of 
light  cavalry,  mounted  on  veloci- 
pedes, should  not  be  instituted.  It 
is  suggested,  too,  that  lifeboat  crews 
on  thinly-populated  coasts  should 
be  provided  with  velocipedes,  by 
means  of  which  a  more  rapid  as- 
sembling of  them  in  time  of  need 
might  be  effected;  and,  moreover, 
that  gardes  cbamp£tres,  and  country 
doctors  and  cures  who  cannot  afford 
the  ;  expense  of  a  horse,  should 
travel  about  on  the  new  vehicles, 
which,  by  the  way,  have  aijjady 


penetrated  to  the  provinces,  for  sea- 
side loungers,  mounted  on  them, 
were  to  be  seen  at  all  the  Nor- 
man and  Breton  watering-places, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, coursing  along  the  coast 
Eccentric  sportsmen,  too,  chase 
their  game  with  velocipedes;  artists 
use  them  to  go  sketching-tours,  and 
photographers  employ  them  on  dis- 
tant expeditions.  Gaests  at  country 
chateaux  organise  races  with  velo- 
cipedes among  themselves,  just  as 
in  England  they  do  games  at  cro- 
quet ;  and  at  a  recent  election  con- 
test in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
on  its  being  discovered  that  the  go- 
vernment had  hired  all  the  public 
vehicles  in  Toulon  for  the  day  of  the 
election,  the  partisans  of  the  oppo- 
sition candidate  procured  a  supply 
of  velocipedes,  on  which  the  liberal 
electors  dashed  to  the  poll.  Drama- 
tists introduce  velocipedes  into  their 
pieces ;  and  at  several  Parisian  the- 
atres they  play  a  prominent  part  in 
some  of  the  more  striking  scenes. 
Caricaturists,  however,  have  turned 
them  most  to  account,  for  every 
week  brings  forth  some  pictorial  skit 
in  which  they  occupy  the  first  place. 
The  toy-dealers,  too,  have  not  been 
idle,  for  you  cannot  pass  along  the 
Boulevards  without  getting  your 
feet  entangled  in  a  toy  velocipede, 
mounting  a  [large  red  lantern— at 
present  a  prohibited  emblem  in 
Paris— and  with  the  rider  working 
his  arms  and  legs  up  and  down  like 
an  ordinary  scaramouche,  which 
some  enterprising  hawker,  the  better 
to  display  its  attractions,  has  set 
going  along  the  asphalte  pavement 
Now  that  velocipedes  promise  to 
become  useful  as  well  as  popular, 
our  French  neighbours  of  course 
claim  the  merit  of  the  invention — 
the '  new  conquest  made  by  man/ 
as  they  grandiloquently  phrase  it. 
They  have  exhumed  from  the '  Jour- 
nal de  Paris'  of  July  27, 1779,  a  de- 
scription of  a  vehicle  invented  by 
MM.  Blanchard  and  Masurier— the 
former  the  celebrated  aeronaut — 
which  was  exhibited  in  rapid  motion 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to-day  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  in  presence  of  many 
members  of  the  French  Academy 
and  a  large  concourse  of  ordinary 
spectators.  At  the  head  of  the  ma- 
chine .was  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
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with  outspread  wings,  to  which 
was  attached  the  apparatus  with 
which  the  driver  directed  its  move- 
ments. Behind  him  was  seated  an 
individual  who  gave  an  impetus, 
more  or  less  rapid,  to  the  machine 
by  pressing  his  feet  alternately  upon 
the  ground.  He  sat  down  or  stood 
at  discretion,  with  his  legs  half  con- 
cealed in  a  sort  of  box,  where  the 
springs  that  communicated  move- 
ment to  the  machine  were  evidently 
placed.  The  inventor  subsequently 
transported  the  vehicle  to  Versailles, 
and  exhibited  its  capabilities  in  pre- 
sence of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie-Antoi- 
nette, and  their  idle  court  The 
next  velocipede,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  'celenfere,'  made  its 
appearance  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  exactly  sixty  years  ago, 
in  1808,  and  people  point  to  a  cari- 
cature of  the  time  in  proof  of  the 
fact.  This  machine  was  mounted, 
it  seems,  on  low  wheels,  enabling 
the  rider  to  place  his  feet  upon  the 
ground,  and  by  means  of  the  im- 
pulsion thus  secured  he  made  the 
heavy  vehicle  advance,  guiding  it 
as  best  he  could  The  forward 
movement  was,  in  feet,  a  species  of 
skating  on  dry  land,  sufficiently 
fatiguing,  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
not  unattended  with  danger,  for  the 
slightest  false  movement  commonly 
resulted  in  painful  sprains.  The 
steering  was  accomplished  with 
much  difficulty,  as  the  machine 
could  not  be  restrained  from  acce- 
lerating its  speed  while  going  down 
hill,  whereas  the  modern  velocipede 
can  be  guided  and  stopped  at  will 
while  descending  the  steepest  in- 
cline. 

The  invention,  unable  to  contend 
against  the  shafts  of  wit  levelled 
mercilessly  at  it,  speedily  suc- 
cumbed. Caricaturists  represented 
it  struggling  with  an  improvised 
locomotive— at  that  time  also  an 
object  of  ridicule— each  endeavour- 
ing to  force  the  other  along,  and 
amidst  shouts  of  laughter  the  celd- 
rifdre  disappeared  from  public  view. 
Two-and-twenty  years  later,  how- 
ever, a  M.  Dreuze  came  forward 
with  an  improvement  upon  the  ori- 
ginal invention  which  met  with 
partial  success,  inasmuch  as  a  cer- 
tain number  of  machines  were  con- 
structed after  his  model  and  distri- 


buted among  the  country  postmen, 
who  used  them  with  advantage  for 
a  year  or  two,  until  a  heavy  fell  of 
snow  rendered  them  unserviceable 
and  led  to  their  ultimate  abandon- 
ment, much  to  the  gratification  of 
that  conservative  class  who,  detest- 
ing everything  in  the  shape  of  inno- 
vation, had  early  prophesied  their 
failure. 

The  velocipedes  about  which  the 
Parisians  have  run  mad  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  are  of  various  kinds. 
Some  have  two  and  others  three  and 
even  four  wheels;  all  have  either 
pedals  or  reels  on  which  to  place 
the  feet,  and  usually  either  breaks 
or  levers  to  regulate  the  speed. 
The  two-wheel  velocipedes,  the  bi- 
cycles as  they  are  styled,  are  intended 
for  the  male  sex  only,  and  are  by  far 
the  swiftest  machines.  They  are 
usually  of  wrought  iron,  and  have 
pedals  or  reels  attached  to  the  front 
and  larger  wheel,  and  the  work- 
ing of  which,  by  a  light  movement 
of  the  feet,  gives  the  requisite  im- 
pulsion to  the  vehicle.  The  saddle 
is  poised  on  a  bar  of  iron  suspended 
a  few  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
fore-wheel.  The  hands  rest  on  a 
handle  in  front  of  the  machine, 
which,  working  on  a  pivot,  serves 
as  a  balancing-pole,  the  equilibrium 
being  preserved  by  giving  a  slight 
twist  to  this  handle.  The  break, 
which  at  once  stops  the  revolving 
motion  of  the  wheel,  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  sharper  twist  Here  are 
the  rules  which  one  of  the  most 
skilful  amateurs  has  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  beginners  :— 

'  Bun  beside  your  iron  horse,  lead- 
ing it,  as  it  were,  with  your  hand,  so 
as  to  familiarise  yourself  with  its 
movements :  this  will  be  an  affair 
of  a  few  minutes  merely.  Then 
commence  practising  with  it  on  a 
slope,  and  after  mounting  it,  let  it 
move  forward  of  its  own  accord, 
while  yon  occupy  yourself  with 
studying  the  effects  produced  by  the 
inclination  which  you  give  to  the 
balancing  pole  or  handle  of  the 
machine.  When  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  action  of  this,  place 
one  foot  on  the  pedal  and  follow  its 
movements  without  assisting  them. 
The  difficulty  with  beginners  is  to 
restrain  the  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  muscular  force;  they  ordinarily 
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perform  ten  times  the  labour  that  is 
requisite.  Next  repeat  the  experi- 
ment on  level  ground,  haying  both 
feet  on  the  pedals,  and  working  them 


alternately  with  scrupulous  regu- 
larity.   Speed  is  obtained  by  simply 
accelerating  this  movement. 
'  After  an  hour  or  two's  practice 


the  tyro  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards  without  running  the  risk  of 
an  upset  Should  the  machine  in- 
cline on  one  side,  all  that  is  neces- 


sary to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  foot 
on  the  same  side  from  the  pedal  and 
place  it  on  the  ground.  This  can 
of  course  only  be  accomplished  when 
the  velocipede   is  of  a   moderate 


THESE- WHEELED  VELOCIPEDE,  "WITH  CHECK,  LEVER,  AVD  ECCEKTBIC  STOP. 


height,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
proper  kind  of  machine  for  begin- 
ners to  make  their  first  essays  with. 
'  To  alight,  both  feet  are  raised 
from  the  pedals  at  the  same  instant, 
which  has  the  effect  of  slackening 
the  speed  of  the  machine ;  the  feet 
are  then  placed  simultaneously  on 


the  ground  without  the  handle  being 
let  go.' 

The  tricycle,  or  three-wheel  ve- 
locipede, is  easier  to  guide  and  safer 
to  use  than  the  bicycle ;  its  speed  is 
however  less  rapid,  still  it  can  be 
made  to  pass  a  carriage  going  at 
full  trot    Asthe  fair  sex  largely 
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patronize  this  vehicle,  the  seat  is 
more  commodious  than  that  of  the 
bicycle,  having  sides  and  back  of 
wicker,  and  a  horsehair  cushion  to 
sit  upon.  The  hind  wheels,  though 
large,  are  light,  and  revolve  with 
facility;  the  fore- wheel,  which  is 
smaller,  serves  to  guide  the  machine, 
being  acted  on  by  means  of  the 
handle,  which  causes  it  instantly  to 
turn  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  rider.  The  pedals  are  shaped 
like  slippers,  which  facilitates  the 
movements  of  the  legs,  and  at  the 
same  time  admits  of  the  foot  being 
disengaged  instantaneously.  The 
movement  required  to  impel  the 
machine  is  a  perfectly  natural  one, 
analogous,  in  fact,  to  that  of  walk- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  without  the 
slightest  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
certainly  without  producing  any 
unusual  fatigue,  for  the  motion  of 
the  leg  developes  itself,  as  it  were, 
until  the  limb  becomes  fully  ex- 
tended, entirely  without  effort.  In 
addition  to  all  these  advantages,  the 
larger  three-wheel  velocipedes  have 
a  lever  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
eccentrics  attached  to  the  pedals 
and  fits  on  to  the  axles.  By  assist- 
ing the  movements  of  this  lever,  the 
speed  of  the  vehicle  is  considerably 
increased,  and  a  simple  pressure 
against  it  checks  the  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  wheel  and  stops  the 
progress  of  the  machine.  This  lever 
is,  in  fact,  both  a  means  of  impul- 
sion and  a  break. 

Ordinary  two-wheel  velocipedes 
range  in  price  from  two  hundred  up 
to  four  hundred  francs,  according  to 
the  completeness  of  their  fittings. 
Velocipedes  de  luxe  mount  upalmost 
to  any  sum.  Three-wheel  machines 
are  priced  at  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs, 
while  smaller  sizes  for  children  can 
be  purchased  for  fifty  francs.  The 
somewhat  numerous  etceteras  com- 
prise the  requisite  instruments  in 
the  event  of  the  machine  getting  out 
of  order  on  a  journey,  with  a  lantern, 
a  grease  box,  india-rubber  cushions 
for  the  iron  bar  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine ^n  which  the  legs  are  gene- 
rally allowed  to  rest  when  not  in 
action,  and  an  indicator  to  mark  the 
distance  travelled. 

The  speed  attained  by  the  swifter 
kind  of  velocipedes  averages  from 


twelve  to  thirteen  miles  an  hour; 
adepts  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
accomplishing  fully  fifty  miles  with- 
in five  hours  without  once  alighting 
from  their  vehicles.  A  couple  of 
amateurs  making  a  tour  through  a 
part  of  France  challenged  each 
other  as  to  which  could  perform  the 
greatest  distance  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  One  gave  in  after 
having  accomplished  eighty-seven 
miles;  the  other  went  on  an  ad- 
ditional six  and  thirty  miles,  making 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles 
in  all.  On  the  21st  of  last  Sep- 
tember a  party  of  nine  quitted  Rouen 
early  in  the  morning  mounted  upon 
velocipedes,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in 
time  for  dinner  the  same  evening, 
having  performed  the  distance  of 
eighty-five  miles,  exclusive  of  stop- 
pages, at  a  rate  of  speed  averaging 
between  ten  and  eleven  miles  an 
hour.  It  should  be  understood, 
that]  in  impelling  a  velocipede,  the 
limbs  are  not  constantly  in  motion, 
as  on  level  ground  when  the  im- 
petus is  at  the  average  rate,  or  when 
the  machine  is  descending  an  incline, 
the  feet  may  be  removed  from  the 
pedals,  and  the  legs  be  placed  on 
the  bar  fixed  in  front  of  the  veloci- 
pede for  this  purpose.  A  slight  im- 
pulsion given  to  the  vehicle  from 
time  to  time  suffices  to  keep  up  the 
speed.  The  ascent  of  any  incline 
greater  than  1  in  25  is  said  to  be 
impracticable.  When  the  rider, 
therefore,  encounters  a  hill  of  more 
than  average  steepness,  he  has  to 
dismount  and  lead  his  velocipede 
with  his  hand,  which  we  are  told  he 
can  do  with  almost  the  same  ease 
as  he  can  carry  an  ordinary  walking- 
stick. 

The  velocipede  races  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris  are  ordinarily  rather 
exciting  affairs.  Advantage  is  gene- 
rally taken  of  some  fdte  day,  when 
the  village  selected  to  be  invaded 
will  be  certain  to  be  in  holiday  guise, 
with  tricolor  flags  flying  from  the 
tops  of  tall  Venetian  masts,  and  deck- 
ing the  '  Mairie '  from  roof  to  base- 
ment; when  property  pasteboard 
eagles  and  laurel  wreaths  and  im- 
perial crowns  and  ciphers  brilliant 
as  Dutch  metal  can  make  them,  and 
hired  for  the  occasion,  will  be  certain 
to  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn;  and 
when  across  the  streets  a  few  sx>re 
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coloured  lamps  will  be  seen  sus- 
pended, to  imply  that  a/ete  de  nuit, 
in  other  words,  illuminations,  fire- 
works, and  dancing  and  drinking  in 
the  booths  until  midnight,  may  be 
counted  upon  Perhaps  Monsieur 
le  Maire  in  his  tricolor  scarf  of 
office  will  favour  the  races  with  his 
presence.  Sapeurs-pompiers,  with 
their  broad  belts,  their  big  brass 
helmets,  and  affected  military  swag- 
ger, are  certain  to  be  particularly 
grand  on  these  occasions,  rendering 
fiie  tall  gensdarmes  in  their  large 
cocked  hats,  their  bulky  breeches, 
their  long  sabres,  and  their  some- 
what ferocious-looking  mustachios, 
more  than  a  trifle  jealous.  The 
racing-  ground  is  all  marked  out  with 
flags,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
large  cluster  of  banners  flying  at  the 
starting  place,  near  to  which,  in  some 
reserved  enclosure,  scores  of  veloci- 
pedists  are  exercising  their  docile 
steeds.  A  certain  number  of  them 
wear  jockey  caps  and  jackets  of 
various  coloured  silks,  and  all  ap- 
pear to  have  their  legs  encased  in 
nigh  leather  boots.  The  moment 
of  starting  arrives,  and  the  com- 
petitors are  duly  drawn  up  abreast, 
with  as  great  a  distance  between 
each  as  the  width  of  the  course  will 
allow.  The  fair  sex  mount  on 
chairs  and  wave  their  little  hands 
and  flourish  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  laugh  and  almost  scream 
with  delight  as  at  the  grounding  of 
the  starter's  flag  their  several  fa- 
vourites dart  off,  working  their  legs 
up  and  down  with  such  an  amount 
of  energy,  that  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing a  fortnight's  exercise  upon  the 
treadmill  would  be  admirable  pro- 
bationary training  for  this  sort  of 
contest  Spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  tall  gensdarmes,  the  crowd  closes 
in  behind  the  competing  charioteers, 
who  are  consequently  soon  lost  to 
sight.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  however,  distant  shouts 
and  cheers  announce  their  return, 
and  the  crowd  opens  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  victor,  who  drenched 
in  perspiration,  and  with  his  legs 
working  up  and  down  with  equal  re- 
gularity and  greater  speed  than  the 
piston  of  a  steam  engine,  the  safety- 
valve  of  which  is  fastened  down, 
passes  the  winning  post  amidst  the 
cheers  and  laughter  of  the  crowd, 


who  enjoy  the  sport  more  than  they 
would  the  finest  horse-race;  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  dismounted  proceeds 
to  dip  his  sun-burnt  beak  into  a 
foaming  glass  of  Strasburg  beer. 

At  these  races  the  average  length 
of  the  course  is  1800  metres,  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  furlong.  At  Enghien 
this  distance  was  traversed— a  por- 
tion of  it  being  over  a  stone-paved 
road—  in  4  minutes  and  25  seconds 
by  a  velocipede  with  two  wheels, 
and  in  6  minutes  and  28  seconds 
by  a  velocipede  with  three  wheels. 
At  Vincennes  the  same  distance 
took  5  minutes  and  5  minutes  45 
seconds  respectively  to  accomplish, 
two-wheel  velocipedes  only  com- 
peting. Greater  speed  was  at- 
tained at  St  Cloud,  when  the  course 
of  2400  metres,  almost  equivalent 
to  a  mile  and  a  half,  with  an  incline 
of  3  in  zoo  for  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance, was  traversed  in  4  minutes 
and  50  seconds;  whereas  the  final 
race  at  Vincennes  over  a  level  course 
of  3600  metres— 20  yards  short  of 
2  miles— took  9  minutes  and  10 
seconds  to  accomplish.  But  at 
these  races  prizes  are  not  given  for 
speed  alone;  they  are  also  accorded 
to  those  who  occupy  the  longest 
time  in  traversing  a  specified  dis- 
tance, a  far  more  difficult  proceed- 
ing than  accomplishing  a  mile  in  a 
few  minutes,  as  when  going  at  a 
snail's  pace,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  the  proper  balance,  and 
horse  and  rider  are  usually  both 
capsized.  In  a  contest  of  this  cha- 
racter at  Vincennes,  over  a  course  of 
some  160  yards  in  length,  out  of 
six  experienced  amateurs  who  started 
only  one  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
goal.  In  another  race  over  the 
same  course,  where  the  competitors 
were  deprived  of  the  means  of  steer- 
ing their  vehicles,  out  of  seven  who 
started  only  two  arrived  at  the 
winning-post 

The  prizes  given  at  the  foregoing 
contests  have  been  usually  gold  and 
silver  medals  and  silver  cups ;  now 
and  then,  however,  money  prizes  of 
500  francs  are  awarded.  Several 
efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
the  fair  sex  to  compete  at  these 
races,  but  hitherto  without  success, 
although  they  are  read  v  enough  to 
engage  in  a  contest  with  any  casual 
cavalier  whom  they  may  encounter 
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on  hifl  velocipede  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  veloci- 
pede line  is  the  podoscaphe  ox  ve- 
locipede-marin,  as  it  is  called,  formed 
of  a  couple  of  canoes  covered  with 
canvas  and  joined  together  by  two 
iron  bars,  between  which  is  a  paddle- 
wheel  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
two  pedals  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  arc.  These  machines  may  be 
constantly  seen  in  action  on  the  lake 
of  the  Boia  de  Boulogne  and  on  the 


lake  at  Enghien,  and  even  on  the 
Seine  itself  opposite  the  Tuileries. 
The  inventor  is  sanguine  that  these 
machines  will  eventually  attain  the 
same  rate  of  speed  as  the  land  velo- 
cipede  already  accomplishes.  Quite 
recently  an  enterprising  amateur 
offered  to  wager  10,000  francs  that 
he  would  cross  the  channel  between 
Boulogne  and  Folkestone  on  a  ve- 
locipeae-marin  within  the  limit  of 
three  hours— wind  and  weather,  we 
presume,  permitting.  H.  V. 
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EVERYDAY  people  little  con- 
sider  to  how  remarkable  a  de- 
gree they  are  indebted  to  the  in- 
genuity of  inventive  men  for  many 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
around  them.  If  they  obtain  money's 
worth  for  money  paid,  they  won't 
trouble  about  who  did  it,  or  how  it 
was  done.  This  may  be  natural, 
perhaps ;  but  still  we  may  do  worse 
things  than  peep  once  now  and  then 
into  the  merits  of  an  invention,  and 
see  how  curiously  the  principles  of 
mechanism  and  the  discoveries  of 
chemistry  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  familiar  things  of  common  life. 
The  Americans  have  done  much  to 
deserve  our  thanks  in  this  matter. 
With  them  time  is  very  valuable, 
and  they  are  not  beset  by  the  old- 
world  prejudices  which  so  frequently 
interfere  with  the  introduction  of 
new  inventions  in  England.  We 
smiled  at  first  at  the  'perambula- 
tors,' 'baby-jumpers,'  and  'baby- 
propellers  ;'  but  they  have  become 
almost  English  institutions  in  re- 
cent years;  insomuch  that  New  Ox- 
ford Street  is  now  the  very  paradise 
of  badydom.  Many  other  things 
which  had  their  birth  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  in  a  similar 
way  become  naturalised  among  us. 
Whether  the  real  inventors  always 
obtain  the  praise  or  the  profit  may 
be  doubted:  the  world  is  a  little 
crooked  in  this  matter. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our 
day's  history,  these  English  or  Ame- 
rican ingenuities  wait  upon  us. 
Many  will  remember  the  unpa- 
ragoned  bedstead  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, which,  at  a  given  hour, 


urned  the  sleeper  fairly  out  of  bed 
whether  he  would  or  not  But  that 
was  a  special  exhibit,  not  a  regular 
product  made  in  the  usual  com- 
mercial way.  Among  our  earliest 
wants  in  the  morning  are  a  fire  and 
some  hot  water;  and  many  tempting 
novelties  invite  us  in  these  airec- 
tions.  Of  course  the  orthodox  para- 
phernalia comprises  a  lucifer  match 
(the  days  of  flint  and  steel  being 
long  since  past),  paper  and  wood, 
cinders  and  coal,  and  a  kettle  of 
water;  but  inventive  talent  is  not 
to  be  cooped  up  within  such  narrow 
bounds.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
'bachelor's  kettle,'  which,  fiat  in 
shape  and  homely  in  structure,  will 
boil  a  quart  of  water  over  a  farthing 
wheel  of  fire-wood,  and  be  ready  for 
shaving  or  for  other  uses  by  the 
time  the  bachelor  is  well  out  of  bed. 
Here  are  '  spirit-stoves '  and '  spirit* 
kettles'  in  great  variety,  with  a  pro* 
vision  for  using  either  spirit  of  wine 
or  methylated  spirit  as  fuel.  Here  is 
the  'asbestos  fire-place,'  to  keep  up 
a  cheerful  fire  with  that  strange., 
substance  called  asbestos,  which  be- 
comes intensely  incandescent  when 
heated  by  gas-flames,  and  yet 
scarcely  burns  away  at  all.  Gas 
alone,  or  gas  with  asbestos  to  give 
the '  open  fireplace'  charm,  are  em- 
ployed in  a  multitude  of  ways  to 
produce  warmth:  as  exemplified  in 
the  'gas  kettle-stand,'  the  'air  and 
gas  broiler/  the '  water-dish  heater/ 
the  'asbestos  boiler/  the  'gas- 
bath/  the  'gas  conservatory  boiler/ 
and  so  forth.  As  to  stoves  and 
ranges  proper— from  the  majestic 
'  kitchener/  which  will  cook  ever  so 
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many  hundreds  of  dinners  in  ever 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  down  to 
the  humblest  garret  grate  or  work- 
shop stove— they  are  too  familiar  to 
need  notice.  But  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar '  Norwegian  cooking  apparatus' 
which  merits  attention,  because,  in 
truth,  it  is  a  stove  and  a  refrigerator 
in  one.  Having  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  felt  lining,  it  either  keeps 
heat  in  or  keeps  cold  out,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  used. 
Whether  it  'provides  a  hot  dinner 
at  any  moment  required '  is  a  curious 
problem  for  a  hungry  man  to  solve. 

But  the  impromptu  fire-lighters 
and  water-boilers  are  more  curious 
when  they  grapple  with  some  small 
cookery  or  other,  as  if  for  some 
solitary  bachelor  or  spinster  whose 
family  cares  axe  restricted  to  Num- 
ber One.  Here,  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  'bachelor's  kettle/  is  the 
'  bachelor's  oven/  wherewith  he  can 
bake,  boil,  or  fry  his  lonely  meal,  and 
almost  fancy  himself  as  happy  as  a 
Benedict  Here  is  the  tiny  *  mimic 
cauldron/  which  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket  or  in  a  lady's  reticule, 
and  which  enables  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor to  boil  water,  make  tea  or 
coffee,  boil  eggs  or  rice,  stew  mush- 
rooms or  oysters,  make  gruel  or  beef- 
tea,  stew  steaks  or  chickens,  boil  tripe 
or  trotters— in  great  felicity.  Ano- 
ther member  of  the  fraternity  is  the 
'  salamander/  for  cooking  chops  and 
steaks,  available  for  those  who  have 
gas  laid  on  in  their  houses.  It  has 
a  curious  kind  of  something  which 
we  will  liken  to  a  warming-pan  or 
bed-warmer,  with  a  number  of  small 
perforations  in  the  upper  surface, 
and  a  channel  for  gas  through  a 
short  handle.  When  the  supply  of 
gas  is  turned  on  through  this  handle, 
scores  of  little  gas-lights  jet  forth 
through  the  perforations;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  side  of  the  warming- 
pan  which  is  turned  up,  so  can  a  chop 
or  steak  be  either  broiled  or  fried 
in  an  iron  vessel  to  which  the  pan  is 
adjusted,  or  over  which  it  is  placed. 

To  combine  the  making  of  tea  or 
coffee  with  the  lighting  of  the  fire 
and  the  boiling  of  the  water,  is  a 
very  favourite  achievement  Here, 
for  example,  is  the  'etna/  a  com- 
pound of  teakettle,  teapot,  and 
coffee-pot,  which  makes  a  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee  with  a  farthing's- worth  of 


methylated  spirit.  Here  is  the '  tea 
percolator/  which  makes  a  cup  of 
tea  quickly  by  means  of  a  little  ap- 
paratus placed  in  and  over  the  tea- 
cup itself.  And  then  there  is  the 
*  tea-float/  a  little  affair  useful  with 
any  ordinary  teapot  You  put  your 
tea  into  a  little  perforated  metal 
cup,  and  immerse  it  in  the  hot  water 
in  the  teapot;  the  strength  of  the 
tea  is  drawn  out  well  and  quickly, 
while  no  tea-leaves  or  sediment  fell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  teapot  An 
elegant  affair  is  the  'ladies'  tea- 
maker/  too  costly  for  a  poor  bachelor 
or  spinster,  but  really  scientific  as 
well  as  graceful.  The  tea— 'real 
gunpowder'  or  'fine-flavoured  young 
Hyson/  let  us  suppose— is  put  into 
a  little  wire-gauze  silver  cup,  and 
the  cup  into  the  teapot  which  is 
then  filled  up  with  cold  water;  a 
little  spirit  is  put  into  a  little  lamp 
under  the  teapot  and  ignited,  and  a 
teacup  is  put  under  a  projecting 
spout.  After  a  few  minutes  the  tea 
pours  itself  out,  and  the  lamp  ex- 
tinguishes itself !  Taken  altogether, 
this  is  one  of  the  neatest  bits  of 
practical  philosophy  you  will  see  in 
a  long  way.  The  same  principle  is 
adopted  in  the  'automatic  egg- 
boiler/  in  which  the  lamp  puts  it- 
self out  just  when  the  eggs  are  done; 
and  the  pith  of  the  thing  is,  that  if 
you  want  your  eggs  well  done  you 
place  your  lamp  deep-side  upper- 
most, whereas  for  underdone  eggs 
you  place  it  shallow-side  uppermost 
— the  quantity  of  spirit  heing  in 
this  way  duly  adjusted.  There  are 
also  several  kinds  of '  coffee-makers/ 
automatic  in  their  action,  but  not  so 
elegant  as  this.  One  calls  itself  the 
'  kaffee-kanne :'  it  has  a  hot-water 
jacket,  a  filter,  and  an  interior 
arrangement  which  leads  to  the 
production  of  strong  but  well-fil- 
tered coffee  very  quickly;  another 
is  the  '  solitaire/  for  making  a  ba- 
chelor's morning  cup;  and  a  third 
is  the  '  cafetiere/  which  ingeniously 
pours  out  its  own  coffee  when  ready. 
We  may  here  remark  that  English 
people  are  much  in  arrear  in  the  art 
of  coffee-making.  There  are  handy 
little  'coffee-roasters'  and  'coffee- 
grinders  '  now  to  be  had,  which,  if 
used  more  frequently  than  they  are 
among  us,  would  save  the  first  cost 
in  no  great  length  of  time,  and  give 
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us  that  which  the  French  know  so 
much  better  than  ourselves— a  good 
cup  of  coffee.  Let  us  not,  however, 
among  these  curious  and  sometimes 
expensive  novelties,  forget  the  '  au- 
tomatic Mary  Jane.'  This  name  is 
in  itself  a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  Mary 
Jane  is  supposed  to  be  the  hard- 
worked  domestic  who  calls  us  in  the 
morning,  brings  shaving-water,  &o. 
Here  the  apparatus,  as  a  faithful  and 
early  servitor,  we  are  told, '  unfail- 
ingly wakes  yon  up  at  any  required 
moment,  strikes  a  light,  kindles  a 
lamp,  boils  two  kettles  of  water, 
screamingly  informs  you  when  they 
are  ready,  and  is  then  at  your  further 
service  for  tea,  coffee,  rasher,  eggs, 
chop,  or  kidney.'  No  forgetfulness, 
no  delay,  no  cross  temper,  no  waste. 
This  Mary  Jane's  only  failing  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  fondness  for  spirit; 
but  then  a  farthing's-worth  is  the 
measure  of  her  indulgence  during 
the  above-named  amount  of  work. 
The  question  with  us  is  whether  this 
is  not  almost  too  much  to  be  well 
done— whether  the  mechanical  Mary 
Jane  can  achieve  so  much  without 
getting  out  of  health,  and  requiring 
a  mechanical  doctor? 

Do  we  desire  to  hash,  or  mince, 
or  slice  our  meat  and  vegetables? 
Here  the  inventors  are  quite  in  their 
glory.  There  is  the  '  sausage-ma- 
chine/ wherewith  any  domesticated 
housewife  can  make  sausages  which 
would  bear  the  scrutiny  even  of 
Sam  Weller  himself  as  to  the  honesty 
of  their  constituents.  The  machine 
is  temporarily  screwed  to  the  edge 
of  the  dresser;  the  skin,  purchas- 
able ready  for  use,  is  fixed  over  a 
nozzle  or  projecting  tube ;  a  kind  of 
hopper  is  filled  with  meat,  which  is 
pressed  down  with  a  fork  or  by  any 
other  means;  an  easily-managed 
handle  is  turned ;  and  the  machine 
both  chops  the  meat  and  forces  it 
into  the  skin.  The  younger  sister 
of  the  sausage-machine  is  the '  minc- 
ing-machine,' to  bring  any  kind  of 
meat  into  small  fragments  without 
enveloping  it  in  skins.  With  a  sort 
of  revolving  cutter  in  the  interior, 
the  apparatus  speedily  does  its  work, 
making  the  fragments  more  or  less 
small  according  as  a  slight  and  easy 
adjustment  is  made  in  the  machine. 
The  *  masticator '  is  a  mincing  ma- 
chine of  the  same1  class,  for  the 


behoof  of  those  worthy  folks  who 
like  good  meat  but  are  unfortunately 
without  teeth  that  will  do  justice  to 
it  The  '  rockmg-mincer '  is  a  sim- 
pler and  cheaper  affair,  chopping 
and  mincing  up  meat  with  a  land  of 
cheese-cutter  having  two  handles. 
The  '  four-knife  mincer,'  for  mince- 
meat and  force-meat,  reveals  its 
mode  of  action  by  its  name ;  and  so 
does  a  handy  little  apparatus  called 
the  *  suet-chopper/  The  smaller 
kinds  of  imincing-machine  are  neat 
enough  in  appearance  to  be  brought 
to  the  breakfast  or  dinner-table, 
where  they  operate  upon  cooked 
meat,  both  hot  and  cold,  for  chil- 
dren, persons  with  weak  digestion, 
and  the  toothless. 

Then,  as  to  vegetables.  The 
'apple-parer '  reminds  us  of  a  'po- 
tato-peeler' which  was  displayed  at 
one  of  the  great  Exhibitions;  inge- 
nious, but  to  our  ignorant  minds 
suggestive  of  a  query— how  if  the 
potato  or  the  apple  be  very  crooked, 
rail  of  ins-and-outs?  But  most 
likely  our  doubts  are  stupid;  for 
here  is  the  '  paring-maohine/  which 
not  only  pares  an  apple,  but  digs  out 
the  core  as  well ;  or,  more  completely, 
it  pares,  cores,  and  slices  all  at  once. 
The  core  is  literally  bored  out,  like 
the  calibre  of  a  gun;  and  when  you 
have  to  deal  with  turnips  or  pota- 
toes instead  of  apples,  a  slight  ad- 
justment enables  you  to  pare  with- 
out slicing  or  coring.  The 'French- 
bean  and  vegetable-cutter '  furnishes 
the  means  for  slicing  into  fine 
shreds.  You  put  your  beans  on  an 
inclined  plane;  you  turn  a  handle; 
and,  presto!  the  thin  slices  and 
shreds  make  their  appearance  down 
another  inclined  plane  —  enough 
beans,  we  are  told,  being  cut  into 
strips  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  in 
two  or  three  minutes  for  a  whole 
family's  dinner.  The  'vegetable- 
cutter  '  stamps  out  those  little  fal- 
lals of  vegetable  into  bits  or  discs 
shaped  like  squares,  rounds,  hearts, 
moons,  stars,  &c,  which  elegant 
tables  sometimes  display;  while  the 
'  garnish-cutter '  has  a  kind  of  screw- 
ing instrument  for  cutting  out  carrot, 
turnip,  or  potato  into  garnishes. 
We  must  not  forget,  too,  the  'slioe- 
guard/  that  ingenious  appendage  to 
a  knife  which  so  much  facilitates  the 
slicing  of  cucumbers,  &c. 
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Nor  is  the  comminution  of  our 
meat  and  vegetables  into  small  frag- 
ments the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
these  machines.  There  is  much 
mashing  and  whisking  done  by 
whirlabout  apparatus.  Some  of  the 
mincing-machines  just  noticed  will 
serve  equally  well  for  meat,  vege- 
tables, fruit  for  mince-pies,  suet  for 
pastry,  force-meat,  potted  meat,  and 
meat  that  is  to  be  reduced  for  soup. 
The  'rotary  potato  masher'  does 
that  which  ought  either  to  be  very 
well  done  or  not  done  at  all.  Betty 
the  cook  puts  her  boiled  potatoes 
(from  one  to  six  pounds,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  machine)  into  a  tin 
vessel;  she  covers  it  down;  she 
gives  a  few  turns  to  a  handle ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  potatoes  are  as 
effectually  mashed  as  heart  (and 
palate)  can  desire.  The  '  eccentric 
masher/  for  potatoes  and  turnins,  is 
eccentric  in  the  mechanical  ana  not 
in  the  humorous  sense,  and  has 
some  sort  of  turnabout  circular  ap- 
paratus in  its  inside.  The  'tritu- 
rating strainer'  appeals  to  our  good 
opinion  on  the  following  grounds — 
that  it  will  pulp  and  strain  at  the 
same  time,  operating  on  any  kind  of 
meat  or  vegetable,  and  preparing  it 
for  use  in  making  soups,  sauces, 
gravies,  jellies,  &o.  It  is  set  down 
as  a  merit  that  no  hair-sieve  or 
tammy-cloth  is  required.  As  to 
milk  and  eggs,  we  can  first  find  out 
whether  they  are  fresh  and  of  good 
quality,  and  can  then  beat  and  whisk 
them  to  our  heart's  delight  For  are 
there  not  the  '  milk-tester/  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  milk  by  its 
specific  gravity?  and  the  'milk- 
saver,'  to  boil  the  milk  without 
allowing  it  to  boil  over?  and  the 
'egg-tester/  in  which,  by  a  curi- 
ously-managed reflection  of  light 
sent  through  the  egg,  you  can  see 
whether  the  egg  is  fresh  or  stale  by 
the  clearness  or  cloudiness  of  the 
light  ?  and  the  '  egg  decapitator,'  to 
guide  your  knife  deftly  in  slicing  off 
the  rounded  top  of  your  boiled  egg? 
Then  here  is  a  '  whisk  machine/  for 
whisking  or  mixing  eggs  or  milk,  or 
any  liquids  or  semi-liquids.  It  is  a 
kind  of  small  churn,  with  revolving 
vertical  gridirons  (we  hope  the  in- 
ventor will  pardon  so  undignified  a 
comparison)    instead   of    arms   or 
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blades,  calculated  to  mix  and  diffuse 
in  a  very  rapid  way  any  ingredients 
submitted  to  their  action,  even  to 
the  extent  of  compelling  oil  to  mix 
with  water.  What  the  soap  and 
pomade  makers,  the  pastrycooks 
and  confectioners,  can  do  with  the 
larger  sizes,  can  be  done  by  the 
housewife  with  the  smaller  kinds. 
If  something  still  cheaper  and  han- 
dier be  required,  here  is  the  'egg 
beater/  by  which  eggs,  egg-mix- 
tures, or  batter  can  be  whisked  up 
— before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson. 
Bread  and  batter  —  have  these 
every-day  favorites  been  neglected 
by  the  inventors  of  useful  new  con- 
trivances? Let  us  see.  There  is 
the  '  family  flour  mill/  a  snuggery 
to  place  in  any  convenient  room, 
with  a  handle  which  any  person  of 
moderate  strength  can  turn,  and  in- 
terior arrangements  for  obtaining 
one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  differ- 
ent finenesses  of  flour,  together  with 
bran.  The  flour  is  dressed,  as  well 
as  the  corn  ground,  ready  at  once 
for  use.  Then,  in  companionship 
with  this  mill  is  the  'kneading'  or 
*  bread-making  machine/  This,  like 
the  other,  is  a  compact  square  box, 
with  a  winch  handle  on  one  side. 
Tou  put  in  your  flour,  water,  &c, 
you  close  down  the  lid,  and  turn 
away  until  the  dough  is  thoroughly 
mixed  and  kneaded  by  a  series  of 
revolving  knives  and  rollers.  No 
dirty  or  perspiring  hands  touch  the 
dough;  nothing  is  wasted,  time  is 
economized,  and  the  table  and  floor 
escape  from  a  powdering  with  flour- 
dust.  Some  of  these  machines  re- 
quire that  the  made  dough  shall  be 
taken  out  of  them ;  while  in  others 
there  is  a  receptacle  which  can  be 
tilted  up  on  a  swivel  axis,  and  the 
dough  made  to  pour  itself  out  Ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  your 
household,  so  can  you  have  a  ma- 
chine of  four  lb.  capacity,  or  one  of 
two,  four,  six,  ten  times  the  size.  The 
bread  being  made,  there  is  no  need 
to  depend  on  the  baker  for  the  means 
of  baking  it  Here  is  the  '  domestic 
bread  oven/  a  bakery  that  will  hang 
up  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire  as  you 
would  hang  a  leg  of  mutton ;  it  is  a 
tin  vessel  in  which  you  put  your 
loaf,  with  a  reflector  to  concentrate 
or  economize  the  heat;  and  it  may 
a  K 
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be  kept  rotating  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary roasting  mechanism.  There  are 
other  bread  ovens  connected  with 
other  bread-making  machines.  Then, 
for  the  'bread-slicer.'  Let  ns  sup- 
pose that  Bob  and  Dick  are  limited  to 
three  slices  of  bread  and  bnttereaoh 
at  breakfast,  and  an  equal  quantity 
at  tea.  Now  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  those  young  gen- 
tlemen that  the  slices  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently thick,  and  that  each  shall 
have  its  due  quota  of  nice  brown 
crust  Materfamilias,  on  her  side, 
is  desirous  that  the  loaf  shall  not  be 
'  haggled/  that  there  shall  not  be  an 
army  of  crumbs  straggling  about, 
and  that  no  fingers  shall  be  cut  by 
the  extremely  awkward  way  in  which 
bread  is  usually  sliced.  Herein  lies 
the  excellence  of  the  '  bread-sheer.' 
Instead  of  spoiling  the  loaf,  blunt- 
ing the  knife,  wasting  time,  cutting 
fingers,  and  making  slices  of  very 
irregular  thickness,  you  place  thet 
loaf  on  a  kind  of  stand  which  has  a 
long  knife  hinged  over  it ;  a  handle 
acts  on  the  knife  by  means  of  a  lever ; 
and  you  cut  downwards  with  great 
facility,  having  the  aid  of  a  gauge 
to  give  equal  thickness  to  all  the 
slices.  Then  you  can  butter  your 
bread  with  home-made  butter.  Here 
is  a  'butter  churn/  not  the  big 
affair  used  by  the  trade,  but  a  nice 
little  apparatus  available  for  family 
use.  In  one  among  many  kinds  the 
churn  is  a  glass  cylinder,  with  metal 
wheel-work  at  the  top  and  revolving 
arms  inside;  a  winch-handle  causes 
these  arms  to  rotate  rapidly;  and 
the  good-wife  can  see  through  the 
glass  cylinder  how  the  cream  or  milk 
fares  under  its  ordeal  of  agitation. 
Some  of  these  chums  are  so  small 
as  to  accommodate  only  a  quart  at  a 
time ;  and  one,  called  the  '  counter- 
current  churn/  which  aerates  the 
cream  while  whisking  it  about, 
claims  to  make  butter  from  cream 
in  five  minutes  and  from  milk  in 
ten.  Next  door  neighbour  to  the 
churn  is  the  '  butter-press/  to  super- 
sede the  usual  mode  of  kneading  the 
butter  with  the  hands ;  not  only  is 
the  buttermilk  thoroughly  expelled, 
but  over-salted  butter  can  be  fresh- 
ened by  passing  it  through  the  ma- 
chine into  a  tub  of  water ;  and  even 
tainted  butter  can  be  somewhat  im- 


proved by  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment. There  is  also  a '  butter-puri- 
fier/ which  applies  the  same  method 
in  a  somewhat  similar  form.* 
'.  We  might  make  a  tour  of  the 
dining  and  living  rooms,  and  show 
what  handy  little  matters  the  in- 
ventors have  been  preparing  for  us— 
Borne  for  eatables,  some  for  drink- 
ables, some  for  other  purposes. 
Look  at  the '  Berts'  capsules/  which 
now  close  in  our  bottles  so  neatly. 
And  at  the  still  more  clever  'air- 
tight stopper,'  with  which  our  Crosse 
and  Black  well  olose  pickle-bottles  in 
a  way  that  pickle-bottles  were  never 
closed  before.  And  at  our  Lund's 
'  lever  corkscrew/  which  a  lady  can 
use  at  table  so  easily.  And  at  the 
'  oyster  opener/  intended  to  master 
the  great  problem  of  opening  an 
oyster  without  cutting  one's  band. 
And  at  the  'sardine  opener/  for 
making  short  work  with  the  tin 
boxes  which  contain  those  little 
fishes.  And  at  the '  lemon  squeezer/ 
with  its  screw  action  to  produce  a 
rivulet  of  acid  juice.  And  at  the 
'  folding  mat/  which,  by  its  strips  of 
neat  veneer  backed  with  cloth,  may 
be  rolled  up  into  a  tight  little  mass. 
And  at  the  'bottle-carriage/  more 
cr  less  like  an  Armstrong  gun, 
which  wheels  along  the  dining- 
tablo,  and  tilts  up  so  doftly  like  a 
breech-loader.  And  at  the  odd  little 
silver  pump,  to  get  our  wine  out  of 
our  bottles.  And  at  the  elegant 
'gazogene'  and '  selzogene/  to  make 
effervescing  drinks  in  a  jiffy.  And  at 
the  '  grog  kettle/  whioh  travels  along 
and  tilts  up  at  pleasure.    We  might 

Sroceed  through  a  long  summer's 
ay  in  this  fashion ;  but  must  wend 
on  to  other  household  localities— for 
there  is  much  to  see  below  stairs. 

Down  in  those  regions  where 
Sally  (or  perhaps  a  boy  who  is 
Sally's  helper)  does  much  of  that 
brushing  and  cleaning  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  comforts  of  a  house, 
there  are  numerous  ingenious  con- 
trivances available,  economizing 
time,  or  labour,  or  trouble,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  Sally  has  to  clean 
the  knives,  she  knows  full  well  what 
hard  work  it  is ;  and  others,  as  well 
as  herself,  know  that  the  usual 
process  wears  away  the  steel  in  an 
unnecessary  degree.     The  'knife 
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claming  machine'  remedies  this. 
In  one  form,  two  levers  or  boards 
clasp  together,  and  bring  a  pressure 
to  bear  upon  a  knife-blade  passed 
between  them.  In  another,  you 
thrust  several  knives  into  an  equal 
number  of  holes  in  the  edge  of  a 
kind  of  vertical  tambourine  or  shal- 
low drum;  you  rotate  your  tam- 
bourine, and  the  knives  clean  them- 
selves by  rubbing  against  revolving 
brushes.  Another,  the  '  gem  knife- 
cleaner/  occupies  so  little  space  that 
it  may  be  screwed  to  a  shelf;  a 
knife-blade  is  thrust  in  between  two 
vertical  discs,  having  india-rubber 
faces;  knife-powder  is  introduced 
through  a  hole;  a  handle  is  turned ; 
andlol  you  have  a  knife  cleaned  in 
a  twinkling.  A  'fork-cleaner'  has 
been  invented,  to  carry  cleanliness 
into  the  intricacies  of  that  useful 
implement  The  'Australian  grit 
knife  sharpener'  tells  its  own  tale ; 
but  there  is  more  science  in  that 
sharpener  which  has  two  steel  edges 
placed  at  an  angle,  more  or  less 
acute  according  to  the  degree  of  fine* 
ness  you  wish  to  give  to  the  edge. 
On  ,the  same  principle  is  the  '  seis- 
sor-sharpener,'  modified  in  detail. 
Here  is  the  'rotary  cinder-sifter/ 
which  receives  the  cinders  and 
ashes  at  the  top;  the  handmaiden 
gives  a  few  turns  to  a  handle ;  the 
separation  is  effected,  the  cinders  fall- 
ing into  a  coal-scuttle  and  the  ashes 
into  a  bin ;  and  the  total  result  is 
that  fuel  is  saved,  time  saved,  and 
dust  evaded.  Boots  and  shoes  are 
not  neglected  by  these  ingenious  peo- 
ple. First  there  is  the  'rotary  boot 
duster '  (all  the  world  being  rotary 
now).  This  is  not  for  the  nether 
region,  but  for  hall  or  passage.  You 
place  your  foot  between  two  brushes 
near  the  ground;  you  touch  a  handle 
for  a  few  seconds ;  and  there  is  your 
boot  freed  from  dust  on  all  sides. 
The  'automatic  boots'  is  supposed 
to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  a  living 
'  boots '  in  drawing  off  your  leathern 
understandings;  it  is  a  boot- jack, 
with  an  appendage  for  adapting  it 
to  any  size  or  shape  of  boot.  And 
there  is  the '  boot*oleaning  machine/ 
to  fix  against  the  wall ;  two  vertical 
pieces  of  wood,  with  a  last,  keep  the 
boot  in  position  firmly;  and  then 
the  cleaner  may  work  away  with 


two  brushes  at  once,  without  soiling 
the  inside  of  the  boot  by  his  black- 
besmeared  Jeffe  hand.  Sally  has  a 
'carpet-sweeper'  at  her  service,  a 
very  ingenious  modification  of  the 
lawn-mower,  only  without  knife- 
edges.  In  the  mower,  there  is  a 
cutting  apparatus  to  shear  the 
grass,  and  a  sweeping  apparatus 
to  collect  the  grassy  fragments  into 
a  box.  Well,  in  the 'carpet-sweeper/ 
at  the  lower  end  of  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  long  broom,  is  a  japanned 
iron  case  or  box,  containing  a  spiral 
self-adjusting  brush.  Being  rolled 
along  the  carpet,  the  brush  is  made 
to  rotate;  it  gathers  up  dust,  lint, 
straws,  hairs,  feathers,  odds  and 
ends  of  every  kind,  and  deposits 
them  in  the  box.  As  it  travels  on 
two  little  rollers,  it  can  be  worked 
both  ways,  without  scraping  and 
rubbing  the  carpet  into  holes ;  and 
as  the  handle  can  be  shifted  to  any 
angle, the  apparatus  maybe  U8ed  to 
sweep  under  sofas  and  bedsteads, 
without  sending  Sally  down  on  her 
knees  so  much.  Another  kind  of 
magic  sweeper  is  the  '  India-rubber 
squeegee '  (we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  this  queer  name  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic).  This 
implement  is  a  kind  of  long  broom 
with  a  stout  piece  of  india-rubber 
instead  of  hair;  it  is  a  flexible 
scraper,  intended  to  clean  paved 
floors  and  passages  as  thoroughly 
as  if  they  were  swept  and  sponged. 
Many  other  ingenious  things  are 
there  hereabouts,  including  a '  catch- 
'em-alive  mouse- trap ' — but  we  must 
on  again  to  other  regions. 

We  forget  the  frame  of  the  lyric 
bard  whose  tuneful  muse  suggested 
the  mournful  lines  :— 

1  There  is  no  comfort  la  the  house. 
Upon  a  washing-day/ 

Perhaps,  like  many  other  bards,  his 
means  were  scanty,  bringing  to  him 
a  personal  familiarity  with  the  mi- 
series of  a  laundry  established  in 
the  living  rooms  of  a  small  house. 
For  those,  however,  better  provided 
with  the  good  things  of  life,  there 
have  been  some  capital  mechanical 
aids  provided  within  the  last  few 
years,  applicable  to  depuratory  pro- 
cesses. The  'washing-machine/ 
for  instance,  how  varied  are  its  ar- 
2  e  a 
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rangements !  In  one  form,  a  num- 
ber of  wooden  balls  rattle  about 
among  the  wet  linen,  washing]  it 
partly  by  thumps  and  partly  by 
friction.  In  another,  ordinary  wash- 
ing is  more  nearly  imitated.  By  the 
turning  of  a  handle,  the  linen  is 
made  to  twist  itself  into  a  kind  of 
roll,  which  is  'slouched'  in  the 
water,  and  then  squeezed  with  an 
elastic  pressure  between  the  press 
and  a  vibrating  wash-board;  each 
time  the  press  recedes,  the  roll  turns 
round  a  little,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
receive  its  squeezing  in  a  new  po- 
sition ;  moreover,  there  is  a  kind  of 
rubbing-action,  which  imitates,  in 
a  very  curious  way,  the  washer- 
woman's well-known  knuckle»and- 
wrist  movement.  Then  there  is  the 
'  dash-wheel  washing-machine  ;*  a 
simpler  affair,  in  which  the  linen, 
with  a  due  quota  of  water  and  soap, 
is  put  into  a  hollow  vessel,  and  kept 
rotating  until  you  have  produced 
that  result  which  is  declared  to  be 
'next  to  godliness.'  Our  grand- 
mothers' grandmothers  were  wont 
occasionally  to  rotate  wet  linen  in  a 
barrel;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  principle,  however  im- 
proved may  be  the  practical  appli- 
cation. Then  there  is  the  'vowel 
washing-machine,'  the  special  con- 
nection of  which  with  vowels  is  not 
altogether  apparent;  but  we  are 
told  that '  vowel  A  machine '  is  equal 
to  'six  shirts/  and  that  it  is  suit- 
able to  be  worked  with  the  'B 
acorn  india-rubber  wringer.'  Pass- 
ing over  other  varieties,  we  may 
just  mention  a  tiny  little  '  nursery 
washing-machine,'  small  enough  to 
be  placed  on  a  table,  and  to  be 
supplied  with  water  by  one  single 
kettleful.  The '  wringing  machines' 
are  numerous,  most  of  them  acting 
on  the  same  principle  as  those 
employed  by  calico-bleachers  and 
dyers.  They  have  usually  two 
rollers  placed  nearly  in  contact,  and 
revolving  in  opposite  directions; 
wet  linen  is  drawn  between  them 
and  the  moisture  pressed  out  The 
machine  is  more  properly  for 
squeezing,  than  for  wringing.  The 
rollers  are  usually  covered  with 
india-rubber,  to  avoid  injuring  the 
linen.  Many  of  the  handy  contri- 
vances now  made  comprise  wringing 


as  well  as  washing  machines  fixed 
upon  the  same  frame ;  and  one  of 
them  comprises  a  'rinsing  and 
blueing  trough.'  The  inventors  tell 
us  with  emphatic  distinctness  that 
we  shall  soon  save  all  the  cost  of 
the  machines  by  avoiding  the  injury 
to  the  linen  which  ordinary  wringing 
produces ;  and  although  we  are  not 
obliged  to  believe  this  unless  we 
like,  there  is  probably  a  fair  amount 
of  truth  in  it.  Nearly  allied  to 
washing  and  wringing  is  the  '  man- 
gling-machine.'  We  speak  not  of 
the  ponderous  affair  employed  by 
the  professional  laundress,  contain- 
ing two  rollers  which  are  pressed 
upon  the  linen  by  a  heavily-weighted 
box,  but  of  the  more  compact 
family  machine,  acting  mostly  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  wringer. 
Two  smooth  wooden  rollers,  one 
over  the  other,  are  rotated  nearly  in 
contact;  and  the  linen  being  drawn 
between  them,  is  smoothed  or  man- 
gled by  the  pressure.  Nor  is  iron- 
ing neglected  by  the  inventors  of 
new  things,  for,  in  addition  to  iron- 
ing-stoves of  various  kinds,  here  ia 
a  'charcoal  box-iron;'  the  ironer 
keeps  up  a  little  charcoal  fire  within 
the  iron  itself,  and  there  is  a  little 
spout  to  serve  as  a  ventilating 
chimney.  But  what  is  this  machine 
with  a  very  long  name?  The 
'portable  folding,  elevating,  and 
revolving  clothes  drier '  (most  likely 
we  ought,  in  the  orthodox  routine 
of  the  laundry,  to  have  used  this 
drier  before  mangling  and  ironing 
our  linen).  It  is  an  apparatus  that 
may  be  set  up  anywhere,  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  garden,  on  a  roof 
or  on  a  post.  It  consists  of  a  central 
pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with 
arms  radiating  from  a  moveable 
socket  or  collar,  and  a  hundred  feet 
(or  so)  of  clothes  line  stretched  from 
arm  to  arm.  You  fill  the  lines  with 
wet  linen,  and  pull  a  rope  which 
draws  up  and  expands,  the  arms ; 
there  you  have  the  linen  hanging 
without  entanglement  on  a  series  of 
symmetrical  lines.  When  out  of 
use,  the  whole  affair  folds  up  like  a 
gigantic  umbrella,  with  which  you 
can  mareh  triumphantly  indoors. 
A  simpler  ^apparatus  than  this  is 
the  'rotating  clothes  drier,'  with 
clothes  lines  forming  four  concentric 
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squares,  and  fitted  to  rotate  either 
on  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  axis. 

The  cellar  is  not  without  its  in- 
genious contrivances.  There  is  that 
famous  cask-tap,  for  which  (as  the 
advertisements  every  day  assure  us) 
'no  vent  peg'  is  ever  required. 
There  are  the  compact  '  wine  bins ' 
and  '  wine  racks/  so  convenient /or 
those  who  have  the  good  luck  to 
possess  six  or  twelve  dozen  of  wine. 
There  is  the  '  self-acting  cask  stand/ 
which,  by  a  slight  pressure  with  the 
finger,  can  be  tilted  to  any  angle, 
and  there  kept  in  a  fixed  position. 
Still  more  clever  is  the  '  self-acting 
barrel  tilt/  which  has  the  good  sense 
to  know  when  the  beer  is  getting 
low,  and  tilts  itself  up  accordingly, 
availing  itself  in  a  really  scientific 
way  of  a  change  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  as  the  quantity  in  the  cask 
diminishes.  Not  far  removed  from 
the  cellar  may,  perchance,  be  a 
cistern  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  so 
far  as  regards  the  purity  of  the 
water.  The  filter-makers  here  come 
to  the  rescue.  The  most  recent  in- 
ventor tempts  us  with  the '  silicated 
carbon  filter/  in  which  the  filtering 
medium,  instead  of  being  charcoal 
merely,  is  a  mixture  of  charcoal  with 
silica  or  flint,  prepared  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  A  formidable  battle  is 
being  fought  between  the  charcoal 
interest  and  the  porous  stone  interest, 
in  reference  to  the  matter  of  filters ; 
let  us  hope  that  the  best  man  may 
win,  whoever  he  be.  One  little  filter, 
at  any  rate,  takes  our  fancy,  partly 
because  it  is  little.  Tou  can  put  it 
into  your  pocket  almost  as  easily  as 
a  cigar-case.  It  is  a  small  cylinder 
three  inches  by  two  and  a  half,  with 
an  india-rubber  tube  attached,  and 
a  glass  mouthpiece  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tube;  you  dip  the  cylinder 
into  water,  put  the  glass  end  in  your 
mouth,  and  suck  away.  Or,  if  you 
would  collect  the  filtered  water  into 
a  jug  or  tumbler,  use  the  filter  like 
a  syphon,  and  all  is  done.  Emigrants 
and  travellers  are  told  that  this  is  a 
capital  contrivance  for  obtaining  a 
draught  of  clear  clean  water  even 
from  a  dirty  stream;  and  if  the 
water  be  not  very  dirty,  one  who  is 
neither  an  emigrant  nor  a  traveller 
may  be  disposed  to  believe  the 
statement     Another  form  of  the 


carbon  filter  is  made  chiefly  of  glass, 
and  is  neat  enough  to  be  placed  on 
the  dining-table,  where  the  guests 
can  see  the  water  filtering  before 
them.  Allied  in  some  respects  to 
the  water-filtering  subject  is  that  of 
water-freezing,  and  the  cooling  of 
liquids  in  various  ways.  The  use  of 
Wenham  and  Norway  ice  for  such 
purposes  is  now  very  extensive; 
and  there  are  numerous  forms  of 
'  ice  chest/  '  ice  preserver/  'ice  safe/ 
and  so  forth,  to  facilitate  the  use. 
Then  there  are  'ice-makers'  and 
'  refrigerators/  cither  to  produce  ice 
artificially  by  means  of  freezing 
mixtures,  with  or  without  creams 
and  other  confections;  or  to  keep 
the  interior  of  receptacles  cool,  for 
meats,  wines,  and  other  good 
things.  There  is  likewise  a  '  piston 
freezing  machine/  which  speedily 
makes  solid  blocks  of  ice,  and 
freezes  ice-creams  in  shapes  ready 
for  the  table,  or  (with  a  slight 
change  in  the  arrangements)  makes 
a  capital  wine-cooler. 

The  garden,  the  lawn,  the  plea- 
sure-ground, are  more  and  more 
every  year  exhibiting  the  usefulness 
of  mechanical  aids.  Is  there  not 
the  '  hydropult/  to  gash  forth  a  jet 
of  water  wherever  it  may  be  needed  ? 
Are  there  not  the  'aquapult/  and 
'garden  engines'  of  many  other 
kinds;  and  'hand-fire  pumps;'  and 
the  '  garden  syringe/  that  will  suit 
for  washing  windows  as  well  as  for 
watering  floors?  What  a  pretty 
instrument,  too,  is  the '  lawn  mower!' 
The  larger  kinds,  that  will  make  a 
cut  thirty-six  inches  in  width,  and 
that  require  a  donkey  or  a  pony 
(shod  with  specially  soft  shoes,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  delicate  green 
sward)  to  work  them,  are  rather 
grand  affairs;  but  some  of  the  ma- 
chines are  small  enough  to  make  a 
cut  only  ten  inches  wide,  and  may 
very  easily  and  suitably  be  used  by 
a  lady.  The  American  '  tube-well ' — 
why  should  it  not  be  available  in  a 
garden  ?  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
obtained  water  by  its  means  in 
Abyssinia,  from  a  depth  of  a  few 
feet  beneath  the  surface;  there  is 
water  to  be  found  beneath  almost 
any  garden ;  and  the  tube-well  itself 
is  easily  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  easily  fixed. 
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Many  readers  of  the  above  para- 
graphs—especially readers  of  the 
gentler  sex— have  perhaps  thought 
tbAt  the  world-renowned,  rapidly- 
extending,  everywhere-useful  •  sew- 
ing machine '  might  suitably  be  in- 


cluded among  ingenious  aids  to 
household  economy.  Just  so.  But 
it  is  too  important  to  be  poked  into 
a  corner ;  it  must  have  a  few  paras 
to  itself. 

D. 


THE  PICCADILLY  PAPEBSL 
By  a  Pjkbipatbtio. 


THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OP  HB5TOBIANS. 


THE  recent  death  of  Dean  Mil- 
man,  in  the  fulness  of  years 
and  honours,  has  taken  away  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  English 
school  of  historians.  Poet,  critic, 
scholar,  divine,  historian:  Milman 
was  all  this,  but  he  was  especially 
an  historian.  He  was  long  in  work- 
ing his  way  up  to  this  position.  At 
Oxford  he  was  a  fine  scholar,  per- 
haps the  most  popular  and  re- 
nowned of  the  Oxonians  of  his  day. 
In  Dr.  Newman's  *  Apology '  we  have 
a  striking  testimony  of  the  singu- 
larly high  repute  in  which  he  was 
held  at  his  university.  In  those 
days  he  was  known  as  Milman  the 
poet.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of 
young  poets  who  were  so  powerfully 
affected  by  the  genius  of  Byron.  He 
was  not  unaffected  by  that  Byronic 
fever  which  made  so  many  young 
people  ridiculous.  He  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy, ' Fazio,'*  and  though  he  pro- 
tested that  it  was  acted  against  his 
concurrence,  and  with  unwarrant- 
able alterations,  vet  he  was  willing 
enough  that  it  should  be  produced 
m  a  way  that  he  might  approve. 
Later  he  produced  his  most  popular 
poem,  cast  in  a  dramatic  form,  but 
incapable  of  being  dramatised,  'The 
Fall  of  Jerusalem/  It  was  a  poem 
of  wonderful  beauty.  Men  dwelt— 
especially  the '  Quarterly  Review  '— 
on  the  vast  promise  of  the  poem, 
and  thought  that  a  great  poet  had 
arisen.  But  Milman's  poems  were 
generally  confined  to  vast  promise. 
As  a  critic  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  one  of  the  best  of  our  contem- 

*  Faaio  was  performed  at  one  of  the 
theatres  a  few  months  ago,  the  manager 
announcing  it  as  written  by  an  H.  Milman, 

Esq. 


porary  reviewers.  As  a  scholar  he 
produced  a  Horace,  and  a  volume 
of  translations  from  the  Greek  which 
are  veritable  livres  de  luce.  As  a 
divine  his  last  appearance  in  Oxford 
in  1865  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable that  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.  But  the 
true  basis  of  his  fame  will  be  his 
historical  works. 

Since  Hallam  and  Maoaulay  left 
us,  Milman  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  English  historians.  Other 
younger  men  were  pressing  on,  with 
more  popular  subjects  and  with 
great  volubility,  and  they  were  re- 
garded with  a  warm  contemporary 
interest,  while  Milman  was  held 
in  the  somewhat  frigid  veneration 
which  belongs  to  the  classic.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Milman  was  the 
solitary  great  historical  writer  left 
of  a  remarkable  race,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  an  historian  was  command- 
ing and  undisputed.  It  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  he  could 
be  considered  inferior  either  to 
Hallam  or  Macaulay.  These  great 
writers  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  writing  on  English  history, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  histories, 
while  Milman  wrote  Ecclesiastical 
history,  to  so  many  minds  difficult 
and  repellent  But  he  was  as 
learned  and  as  enlightened  as  either. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  happy  mean  be- 
tween the  two.  He  had  a  strong 
element  of  the  grace  and  eloquence 
of  Maoaulay,  and  with  this,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  calmness  and 
impartiality  of  Hallam,  He  uses 
language  almost  the  echo  of  some 
memorable  language  used  by  Hal- 
lam. In  his  preface  to  the  'I*tin 
Christianity'  he  says:  'I  trust  I 
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have  not  fallen  below  my  constant 
aim — oalm  and  rigid  impartiality; 
the  fearless  exposure  of  the  bad, 
fall  appreciation  of  the  good,  both 
in  the  institutions  and  the  men  who 
have  passed  before  my  view.  I 
hope  that  I  may  aver  without  pre- 
eumption  that  my  sole  object  is 
truth — truth  uttered  in  charity ;  and 
when  truth  has  appeared  to  me  un- 
attainable from  want  of  sufficient 
authorities,  or  from  authorities 
balanced  or  contradictory,  I  have 
avoided  the  expression  of  any  posi- 
tive opinion/  These  are  noble  words, 
which  might  well  form  the  motto  of 
the  entire  school  of  English,  his- 
torians. But  with  this  soberness 
and  conscientiousness  he  well  knew 
the  value  of  that  ornate  J  and  pictu- 
resque style  which  belonged  to  such 
men  as  Gibbon  and  Macaulay.  With 
both  writers  he  wasclosely  connected. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Gibbon, 
enriched  with  notes  of  a  multifarious 
erudition;  and  of  Macaulay,  whom 
he  knew  intimately,  he  wrote  the 
brief,  telling  memoir  which  is  af- 
fixed to  the  later  editions  of  the 
History. 

Bean  Milman  thus  enjoyed  a 
unique  position  in  literature.  Both 
in  a  personal  and  literary  way  he 
admirably  maintained  the  dignity  of 
the  literary  character,  and  the  just 
claims  of  the  English  school  of  his- 
torians in  their  best  traditions.  His 
bent  form,  and  his  eye  with  its 
quenchless  fire,  everywhere  marked 
him  out.  In  the  literary  society  of 
the  present  day  he  was  as  a  prince, 
and  was  its  connecting  link  with 
the  literary  society  of  the  past.  The 
learning,  sagacity,  acumen,  libe- 
rality, impartiality,  which  marked 
his  private  character  are  all  stamped 
upon  his  historical  works.  The 
English  school  of  historians  are  pro- 
bably, as  a  rule,  inferior  in  brilliancy 
to  the  contemporary  French  school, 
and  in  their  wonderful  success  in 
reconstructing  the  story  of  the  past ; 
but  Milman  surpassed  them  in  his 
■are  combination  of  intellectual  and 
moral  force. 

And  now  that  he  has  gone  let  us 
take  a  rapid  view  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  our  school  of  English  histo- 
rians. Our  best-known  writers  en 
English  history  are  Earl  Stanhope 


and  Mr.  Fronde.    Lord  Stanhope's 
work  is  a  singularly  honest  and  able 
compilation ;  but  it  is  neither  a  work 
of  art  nor  a  work  of  historical  philo- 
sophy.   Yet  he  has  sufficiently  well 
written  the  period   of  which   he 
speaks  that  it  will  probably  never 
be  thought  necessary  to  write  it 
again  in  equal  detail,    Mr.  Fronde's 
'History'  increases  in  value  as  the 
work  goes  on,  vires  acquirii  eundo. 
Since  Macaulay  left  us  he  may  be 
allowed  to  have  a  dealer  and  more 
fascinating  style  than  any  other  Eng- 
lish writer  of  history.     His  real 
rival  hardly,  exists  in  England,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Motley,  the 
American    historian.       Like    Mr. 
Motley,  Mr.  Fronde  has  worked  up 
the  rich  mine  of  literary  treasure 
that  exists  in  the  archives  of  Si- 
mancas,  and  family  papers  are  com- 
mitted to  him  with  increasing  con- 
fidence.    He  did  not  know  much 
about  English  history  when  he  be- 
gan to  write  about  it;  but  by  dint 
of  constantly  writing  about  it  he 
has  now  really  acquired  an  immense 
deal  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
He  occasionally  creates  a  great  deal 
of  amusement  by  some  blunder  in 
archsBology  or  in  history  that  lies  out- 
side his  line,  suchas  his  childlikeoon- 
fidenoe  in  the  virtues  of  Henry  VUL 
But  no  man,  not  even  a  Saturday 
Beviewer,  is  an  Encyclopedia  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.    His  worst  sin  was 
the  adoption)  of  crotchets,  for  whioh 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the 
noblest  reputations.    But  we  trust 
that  Mr.  Fronde  will  now  tread,  at 
a  modest  distance,  in  the  modest 
footprints  of  Milman  and  Hallam. 
When  he  sent  home  a  mare's  nest 
from  Spain  against  the  character  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  had  the  subse- 
quent good  taste  to  acknowledge  his 
blunder,  a  fact  which  is  truly  cheer- 
ing.   We  desire,  however,  to  direct 
attention  to  a  work  of  an  importance 
and  ability  hardly  inferior  to  any 
of  the  works  of  the  distinguished 
authors  we  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  undertaken  a 
work  which  may  justly  be  considered 
of  national  importance.*    The  his- 

*  '  The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England,  its  Causes  and  its  Results.*  By 
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tory  of  the  Norman  Conquest  has 
hitherto  been  practically  unwritten ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  Norman  Conquest  unless  we 
understand  the  history  of  England 
in  the  era  preceding  the  Cod  quest, 
the  period  which  is  best  known  as 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  which  ought  to  be 
called  Early  English.  This  impor- 
tant period,  in  which  we  have  really 
to  seek  for  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional character,  the  foundations  of 
the  national  constitution,  is  gene- 
rally remanded  by  historians  into  a 
kind  of  mythical  and  legendary 
limbo.  The  pure  memory  of  Alfred 
is,  indeed,  conspicuous;  but  for 
most  persons  he  is  as  obscure  as 
Arthur  himself;  and  a  small  col- 
lection of  stories,  in  which  it  is  often 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  true 
from  the  fabulous,  pretty  well  repre- 
sents the  stock  of  public  information 
concerning  that  childhood  of  English 
history  which  was  j  father  to  our 
modern  polity.  Indeed  the  popular 
theory  has  been  that  England  came 
into  existence  at  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  that  all  be- 
fore that  was  confusion  and  void. 

But  scholars  who  have  searched 
into  this  obscure  and_difficult  sub- 
ject know  far  better."  There  is  an 
extant  literature  belonging  to  it, 
both  in  monkish  Latin  and  in  that 
early  English  tongue  which  to  most 
of  us  would  be  as  unintelligible  as 
Chaldee.  Philology  gave  some  help, 
and  archaeology  still  greater.  Much 
was  to  be  done  by  a  diligent  survey 
of  localities;  much  by  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  records  of  con- 
temporary literature.  That  illus- 
trious French  scholar,  Augustin 
Thierry,  did  us  a  national  service 
when  he  wrote  that  charming  his- 
tory, which  was  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  historic  truth  than  any- 
thing which  we  had  previously 
possessed  in  England.  Other  scho- 
lars took  up  with  avidity  these 
momentous  periods,  whose  records 
are  so  strange  and  interesting,  and 
yet  so  surpassingly  hard  to  be  de- 
ciphered;   illustrious   Englishmen 


Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  Vol.  II.,  the  Reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Oxford:  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.     1868. 


like  Palgrave  and  Kemble,  illus- 
trious Germans  like  Lappenburg. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  Lord 
Lytton,  in  his  brilliant  romance 
of  'Harold/  did  much  to  make 
a  difficult  period  intelligible.  In 
some  points  of  view,  'Harold'  is 
Lord  Lytton's  greatest  work,  and 
abundantly  indicates  that  he  could 
have  made  himself  an  historian  of 
the  highest  order  of  excellence.  It 
is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  in- 
sight of  genius  that  Mr.  Freeman 
has  deliberately  accepted  an   im- 

Esrtant  conjecture  which  Lord 
ytton  merely  threw  out  for  the 
purposes  of  his  romance.  But  there 
was  still  wanted  one  master  hand ' 
that  should  gather  up  all  the  many 
scattered  threads—that  should  be 
able  to  weld  together  into  one 
edifice  all  the  many  scattered  mate- 
rials. Mr.  Freeman  has  now  been 
found  to  take  this  national  task  in 
hand  and  carry  it  onwards  towards 
a  prosperous  termination.  He  has  a 
high  reputation  at  his  university— a 
high  reputation  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. He  is  known  to  have  devoted 
many  laborious  years  to  the  study 
of  his  subject  He  has  alreadv 
written  more  than  one  learned  work 
that  has  excited  the  praise,  or  per- 
haps the  envy,  of  the  learned.  He 
is  no  mere  scholar  or  antiquarian 
groping  in  the  dusty  tomes  of  the 
past,  but  a  man  of  wide  culture,  of 
generous  impulses,  of  keen  sympa- 
thy with  the  wants  and  problems  of 
our  own  generation.  Last  year  he 
produced  the  first  volume  of  his 
contemplated  work,  which  was  a 
kind  of  prolegomena  and  clearing  of 
the  ground  for  the  full  future  dis- 
cussion of  his  subject  In  the  pre- 
sent volume  he  has  got  into  the 
heart  of  matters ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  are  now 
presented,  really  for  the  first  time, 
with  an  authentic  history  of  a  most 
important  period  of  our  annals. 

The  work  is  to  consist  of  five 
volumes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  abound  with  such  a  profusion 
of  learned  annotation  that  in  their 
present  shape  they  are  hardly  fitted 
for  popular  use.  We  would  really 
adviee  Mr.  Freeman  to  issue  his 
work  some  future  day  in  an  abridged 
and  popular  form.    Mr.  Freeman's 
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style  is  an  admirable  one ;  clear  "and 
keen  to  a  degree;  always  vigorous, 
always  couched  in  a  high  and 
healthy  moral  tone,  at  times  exceed- 
ingly eloquent  But  we  think  the 
book  is  too  full  of  details.  We  think 
that  he  sometimes  theorises  on  in- 
sufficient evidence.  We  think,  at 
times,  that  there  is  something  hard 
and  cynical  about  him — that  he  at- 
tends too  much  to  the  stately  march 
of  events  and  too  little  to  the  inte- 
rior life  of  the  people ;  and  that  he 
lacks  that  gift  of  the  poet  or  ro- 
mancist  that  could  reproduce  for  us 
the  ancient  English  landscapes,  with 
earl  and  ceorl,  cot  as  well  as  castle. 
The  present  volume  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  roign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Mr.  Freeman  shows  that 
the  influence  of  Northmen  was  so 
dominant  on  the  mind  of  Edward, 
that  in  his  days,  gradually  and  insi- 
diously, the  Norman  Conquest  was 
half  effected.  Mr.  Freeman  argues 
that  Godwin's  rebellion  was  dictated 
by  a  feeling  of  patriotism  against 
the  progress  of  the  strangers.  God- 
win was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
subject  in  England ;  and  as  Edward's 
line  had  utterly  failed,  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  English  freely  to  elect 
a  king  in  the  person  of  the  noble 
whom  they  loved  and  honoured 
best  But  Harold,  son  of  Godwin, 
had  to  encounter  a  rival  destined  to 
overthrow  him  in  the  person  of 
William  the  Count  of  Normandy. 
It  is  admitted  that  William  had 
some  claim  of  kinsmanship,  which, 
though  remote,was  stronger  than  any 
claim  which  Harold  could  advance 
on  this  score.  It  is  admitted  that 
some  kind  of  bequest  of  the  crown 
to  William  was  made  by  the  Con- 
fessor—that some  kind  of  oath  of 
loyalty  to  William  was  made  by 
Harold.  Still,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  the  choice  of  the 
people  was  final  as  the  validation 
of  Harold's  claim.  Mr.  Freeman 
shows  that  the  popular  idea  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  is  a  misconcep- 
tion. Few  conquests  have  been 
more  thorough;  and  no  year  in 
history  is  more  important  than  the 
year  one  thousand  and  sixty-six. 
The  English,  however,  were  not 
given  over  to  the  Normans,  but  the 
Normans  became  merged  in  the  Eng- 


lish. The  English  constitution  and 
laws  ultimately  prevailed.  The  Nor- 
man element  indefinitely  strength* 
ened  the  English  character,  but  the 
English  type  of  character  survived 
and  was  supreme.  This  may  be 
called  the  leading  theory  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  work.  For  an  abundance 
of  interesting  details  our  readers 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  They 
will  there  read  the  story  of  William 
and  of  Normandy,  told  at  hardly 
less  length  than  the  story  of  Edward 
and  of  England ;  they  will  read  how 
Edward  was  monk  and  his  queen 
nun;  how  the  great  Earl  Godwin 
inaugurated  the  era  of  parliamen- 
tary action  and  debates ;  how  cathe- 
drals and  castles  began  to  arise  in 
the  land;  how  English  fleets  and 
armies  began  to  earn  renown ;  how 
monasteries  were  founded  and  pil- 
grimages made  to  Rome ;  how  great 
earldoms  and  houses  were  founded 
from  which  our  noblest  nobles 
sprung;  and  how  while  the  life-sands 
of  the  Confessor  were  ebbing  away, 
the  doom-ful  towers  of  the  Western 
Abbey  on  Thorney  Isle  were 
rising,  which  was  to  be  inaugurated 
by  his  own  obsequies,  and  within  a 
single  year.,  witness  the  two  most 
momentous  coronations  in  English 
history. 

There  is  just  one  other  work  to 
which  some  mention— infinitely  less 
than  it  deserves— must  be  given. 
Mr.  Kirk  has  recently  issued  his 
third  and  concluding  volume  on 
Charles  the  Bold.*  He  is  an  Ameri- 
can, but  makes  his  appearance  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Murray.  Mr. 
Kirk  is  the  most  promising  of  our 
young  and  rising  historians.  He  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  the  genuine  gift 
and  faculty  for  historic  writing.  His 
choice  of  subject  is  very  good.  Most 
readers  have  some  notion  of  Charles 
the  BoldTrom  the '  Quentin  Durward ' 
and  'Anne  of  Gierstein'  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  would  willingly 
acquire  more  .definite  knowledge. 
This  they  will  find  in  Mr.  Kirk's 
volumes.  The  style  is  at  times, 
perhaps,  rather  too  gushing  and  too 
pictorial,  but  these  are  good  faults, 

*  « The  Life  and  Death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy/  By  Charles 
Foster  Kirk.     Murray. 
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as  without  blossom  or  foliage  we 
can  hardly  expect  fruit  But  Mr. 
Kirk's  historical  method  is  most  ex- 
cellent. His  exploration  is  of  the 
most  thorough  character.  He  has 
gone  carefully  through  the  archives 
at  Berne  and  all  the  State  Papers  to 
which  he  could  obtain  access.  He 
has  investigated  personally  alljthe 
localities  of  which  his  narrative 
speaks.  He  has  much  also  of  that 
real  insight  into  a  period  which  is 
often  intuitive  to  the  novelist  and 
denied  to  the  stately  historian,  a 
gift  which  often  succeeds  in  convey- 
ing more  knowledge  of  real  history 
than  any  tomes  of  the  Dryasdust 
order.  Mr.  Kirk  has  dealt  with  his 
period  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  gives  us  great  hopes  that  he 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  those  who 
will  worthily  maintain  and  extend 
the  reputation  of  our  English  and 
American  school  of  historians. 

flBNIOB'S    JOURNALS    AKD    CONVERSA- 
TIONS OK  IRELAND.  * 

'•*  We  think  that  a  sound  discretion 
has  been  exercised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Senior's  representatives  in  oppor- 
tunely issuing  the  portion  of  his 
Journal  which  relates  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Senior  himself  had  carefully 
revised  those  papers  with  a  view  to 
their  republication,  and  has  added 
to  them  some  old  essays  of  his  own 
from  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview,'  to 
which  he  probably  attached  a  higher 
value,  though  in  our  own  opinion 
they  by  no  means  possess  an  equal 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Senior  delighted  in 
the  composition  of  diaries,  many 
copies  of  which  were  made  in  his 
lifetime,  and  extensively  circulated 
in  manuscript.  From  what  we  have 
seen  of  them  we  rate  these  autobio- 
graphical papers  very  highly,  but 
we  should  ourselves  give  a  decided 
preference  over  the  present  collec- 
tion to  some  unpublished  manuscript 
portions  which  we  have  recently 
perused.  Mr.  Senior  was  connected 
with  Ireland  by  close  ties  both  of 
relationship  and  friendship.  The 
readers  of  the  recent  biography  by 
Archbishop  Whately  will  recollect 

*  'Journals,  Conversations,  and  Essays 
relating  to  Ireland.'  By  Nassau  William 
Senior.  In  two  volumes.  Longmans.  1868. 


how  constantly  he  is  referred  to  in 
that  valuable  but  fatally  voluminous 
work.  There  was  much  in  Ireland 
that  satisfied  his  love  of  the  pictur- 
esque in  nature  and  character,  and 
gave  ample  scope  for  all  his  obser- 
vations and  speculations  in  political 
economy.  For  Mr,  Senior  4was  a. 
political  economist  of  the  most' 
doctrinaire  kind,  and  has  given  to 
the  world  some  of  the  lectures  which 
he  delivered  at  Oxford.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  he  can  be  as  severe, 
as  statistical,  as  cold-blooded  as 
any  political  economist  whose  pub- 
lished views  are  on  record.  Still, 
there  was  a  loose  point  in  Mr. 
Senior's  intellectual  harness.  He 
was  excessively  fond  of  novel-read- 
ing. He  not  only  read  novels  in 
abundance,  but  he  published  a 
volume  of  essays  on  the  alluring 
subject  of  Fiction;  and  we  should 
not  at  all  hesitate  to  believe,  if  as- 
sured so  on  competent  authority, 
that  he  himself  had  extensively 
dabbled  in  love  stories.  This  amiable 
weakness  possessed  a  humanizing 
effect  upon  Mr.  Senior's  mind,  and 
prevented  it  from  being  utterly 
given  over  to  the  domination  of 
facte  and  figures,  figures  and  facts. 
We  even  perceive  from  the  Journals 
before  us  that  he  could  tell  a  good 
story  and  have  an  eye  for  a  pretty 
woman.  The  favourable  influence 
of  light  literature  is  very  evident  in 
his  diary,  where  he  vividly  describes 
soenery  and  cleverly  manages  his 
dialogue. 

For  the  Journal,  therefore,  we 
entertain  a  great  kindness.  It  is 
coloured  indeed,  more  or  lew,  by 
the  writer's  political  and  economical 
views,  but  it  is  throughout  a  honest 
transcript  of  his  impressions  of 
whatever  he  might  see  and  hear.  He 
fairly  gives  facts,  without  too  much 
emphasis  on  any  illative  force  they 
might  possess,  and  he  carefully 
gives  versions  of  conversations 
which,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  his  in- 
terlocutors. We  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  Senior's  friends  must  have 
lived  under  a  constant  system  of 
terror  while  associating  with  him. 
As  an  observer  and  a  reporter  we 
think  highly  of  him,  although  his 
experience  was,  in  fact*  for  less  eat- 
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tensive  than  might  be  at  first  sup- 
posed. He  is  too  often  moving  in 
the  same  groove  and  meeting  with 
the  same  people.  He  comes  out  in 
a  much  less  favourable  aspect  when 
he  is  writing  for  the  'Edinburgh 
Beview.'  We  would  willingly  sacri- 
fice these  ponderous  articles  for  their 
equivalent  of  journal.  In  writing 
for  the  'Edinburgh'  he  always 
appears  to  be  holding  a  brief  for 
political  purposes.  Much  |that;he 
writes  is  factious  and  mistaken. 
Much  relates  to  a  state  of  society 
which  has  passed  away.  Much 
which  he  never  expected  has  come 
to  pass,  and  much  that  he  vaticinated 
has  been  falsified.  In  one  passage 
he  stigmatises  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pro- 
secution of  O'Connell  as  judicial 
blindness  and  madness ;  in  another 
passage,  with  a  delightful  uncon- 
sciousness of  inconsistency!  he  con- 
siders that  that  prosecution  effec- 
tually broke  the  malignant  power  of 
the  Irish  liberator.  In  discussing 
political  economy  he  is  often  a  mere 
theorist,  somewhat  pompously 
enunciating  his  doctrines,  as  if 
giving  a  lecture  from  the  professor's 
chair.  Thoroughly  after  tne  fashion 
of  a  theorist,  he  is  fond  of  formulating 
laws  from  the  observed  facts  of 
political  economy.  He  lays  down 
the  position  that  in  Ireland  the  poor 
are  the  debtors  and  the  rich  the 
creditors,  and  m  England  the  rich 
are  the  debtors  and  the  poor  the 
creditors.  This  he  considers  to  be 
the  economical  difference  between 
a  rich  and  a  poor  country.  We 
believe  that  this  sounding  generali- 
sation is  utterly  erroneous.  It  shows 
all  a  theorist's  love  of  symmetry  and 
antithesis,  but  unfortunately  facts 
do  not  often  come  out  in  a  symme- 
trical and  antithetical  way.  The 
great  mass  of  the  general  litigation 
in  England  relates  to  small  debts 
where  the  average  well-to-do  trades- 
man seeks  to  recover  his  dues  from 
the  less  fortunate  or  less  provident 
part  of  the  community.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  frame  such 
exact  laws  as  those  which  M.  Comte 
and  Mr.  Mill  claim  for  the  science 
of  sociology.  Mr.  Senior  says :  ( The 
duty  for  the  performance  of  which  I 
believe  that  Providence  created 
landlords  is  the  keeping  down  popu- 


lation.' We  may  be  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  indulge  in  a  wider  view  of 
Providence,  and  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Senior  is  not  an  infallible  expo- 
nent of  the  Divine  Mind.  He  is  so 
blinded  a  partisan  that  he  believes 
it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  the 
Tories  should  do  any  good  for  Ire- 
land, andj  this  violent  partisan  is 
generally  a  defective  philosopher. 
Some  of  his  suggestions  are  utterly 
impracticable  and  chimerical.  He 
insists  that  the  Queen  ought  to 
spend  a  considerable  time  each  year 
in  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  he 
devotes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
work  to  the  illustration  of  the 
landlord-shooting  system,  and  we 
may  suggest  that  this  nuisance 
should  be  abated  before  we  annually 
entrust  the  life  of  the  Queen  or  of 
the  Princes  to  an  avoidable  hazard. 
He  also  urges  that  from  time  to 
time  there  should  be  aparliamentary 
session  in  Ireland.  How  the  mem- 
bers, who  from  profession  or  business 
may  be  called  London  members — 
how  the  house  at  large  could  sacri- 
fice the  time  they  have  at  Westmin- 
ster for  any  temporary  shelter  which 
College  Green  might  afford,  is  not 
explained.  Such  are  samples  of 
Mr.  Senior's  political  day-dreams. 

But  though  we  think  ill  of  the 
theoretical  parts  of  this  volume,  we 
attach  a  high  importance  to  its  nar- 
ratives. They  are  clever,  truthful, 
and  unvarnished,  and  give  us  a 
real  measure  of  assistance  on  that 
problem  of  Irish  legislation,  that 
enigma  of  Irish  character,  always 
soobscure, difficult,  and  complicated. 
He  gives  us  facts,  industriously  and 
honestly  related,  and  therefore  of 
the  highest  possible  value.  He  is 
perfectly  welcome  to  his  opinions 
while  he  furnishes  us  with  the 
evidence  on  which  these  opinions 
may,  when  necessary,  be  effectually 
contradicted.  In  reference  to  the 
Irish  Church  problem  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  faced  the  question  of 
the  abolition  as  a  practical  question 
in  politics,  and  he  seems  to  give  a 
deliberate  preference  to  some  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  Church  system, 
substituting  the  congregational  for 
the  territorial  scheme.  He  gives  a 
distinct  preference  to  the  '  levelling 
up'   over    the    'levelling   down' 
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system.  His  statistics  and  argu- 
ments chiefly  tend  against  some 
anomalies  in  the  Establishment.  He 
never,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed, 
connects  the  political  disaffection  of 
the  dangerous  classes  in  Ireland 
with  the  Church  question.  The 
entire  emphasis  of  his  book  is  laid 
upon  the  land  question;  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  sufficient  in- 
sight to  detect  the  proportions  of 
the  nationality  question  that  lies 
behind  it  On  the  land  question  his 
views  are  as  Conservative  as  any 
Tory  can  possibly;  desire.  But 
we  are  not  discussing  Mr.  Senior's 
opinions,  but  his  fact?.*  He  one  day 
went  over  Lord  Monteagle's  estate 
and  noticed  that  some  farms  were 
as  good  as  the  best  English  forms, 
and  the  principal  crops  of  others 
were  thistle,  ragweed,  and  rushes. 
'  The  clue  to  the  difference/  said 
Lord  Monteagle,  '  is  the  difference 
of  tenure ;  the  good  forms  are  in 
the  hands  of  tenants-at-will ;  the 
worst  of  the  bad  ones  are  held  at 
fee-farm  rents  or  on  long  leases  at 
low  rents/  Facts  like  these  are 
most  important,  and  go  very  for 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  land 
question.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
to  follow  the  course  of  Mr.  Senior's 
observations  and  reasoning  without 
perceiving  to  what  extent  of  evil 
fixed  tenure,  with  power  of  sub- 
letting, must  arrive;  and  'we  may 
be  sure,  that  if  we  allow  the  cancer 
of  pauperism  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  Ireland,  and  then  to 
throw  fresh  venom  into  the  already 
predisposed  body  of  England,  the 
ruin  of  all  that  makes  England 
worth  living  in  is  a  question  only  of 
time/ 

We  greatly  regret  that  Mr.  Senior 
has  not  given  or  has  suppressed  the 
views  of  his  hardheaded  and  incor- 
ruptible friend  Archbishop  Whately 
on  the  Church  question.  Whately's 
opinion  would  have  been  of  especial 
value.  He  was  a  man  who  did  not 
care  a  jot  for  episcopal  rank,  and 
who  regularly  'gave  away  his  epis- 
copal income.  In  a  case  where  he 
himself  might  be  concerned,  his 
natural  bias  would  be  strongly 
against  himself.  A  suppression  of 
Whately's  opinions  is  indeed  a  sup- 
press™ veri.    Nowhere  have  we  seen 


a  more  frightful  picture  of  the  evils 
of  an  exaggerated  voluntary  system 
than  Mr.  Senior  gives  us  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Here  is  a  curious 
anecdote:  'Three  hundred  pounds 
was  iwanted  by  a  loan  fund  in  a 
Catholic  district  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  In  [the  night  one  of  the 
formers,  a  man  apparently  poor, 
came  to  his  landlord,  the  principal 
proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  offered  to  lend  the  money  if 
the  circumstance  could  be  kept  from 
his  priest  His  motive  for  conceal- 
ment was  asked,  and  he  answered 
that  if  the  priest  knew  he  had 
three  hundred  pounds  at  interest, 
his  dues  would  be  doubled.  Secrecy 
was  promised,  and  a  stocking  was 
brought  from  its  hiding-place  in  the 
roof,  filled  with  notes  and  coins 
which  had  been  accumulating  for 
years  until  a  secret  investment  could 
be  found/  But  this  is  only  a  mild 
specimen  of  the  terrorizing  rule  of 
the  voluntary  system.  At  marriages, 
baptisms,  anointings,  and  burials, 
the  dues  give  rise  to  frightful  scenes 
of  rage,  abuse,  and  invective;  the 
priests  are  poor,  weak,  and  defence- 
less unless  they  fling  themselves 
violently  into  the  side  of  popular 
passions;  they  are  only  half  edu- 
cated, only  half  gentlemanly,  and 
the  most  solemn  interests  of  reli- 
gious truth  correspondingly  suffer. 
Another  great  evil  which  Mr.  Se- 
nior's book  brings  strongly  into  relief 
is  absenteeism.  No  beneficent  legis- 
lation can  do  more  than  mitigate 
the  evils  caused  by  absenteeism. 
Mr.  Senior  argues  strongly  in  favour 
of  endowing  the  Boman  Catholic 

Sriesthood  after  apian  which  would 
ivest  their  sympathies  from  a  foreign 
to  the  .home  government.  We  are 
afraid  that  the  present  temper  of 
the  public  mind  is  not  very  favour- 
able to  such  a  scheme,  but  it  is  one 
which  has  always  found  most  favour 
with  dispassionate  thinkers.  Though 
the  endowment  would  bejndignantly 
refused  at  first,  yet  Mr.  Senior  holds 
that '  if  the  money  were  issued  to 
government  commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  distribute  it 
among  those  whom  they  had  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  Catholic  officiating 
clergy,  and  each  priest  were  simply 
informed  that  his  share  was  at  a 
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banker's,  ready  to  be  drawn  for  as 
soon  as  he  thought  fit;  we  have  no 
doubt  it  would  ultimately  be  ac- 
cepted, though  perhaps  tardily,  re- 
luctantly, and  ungraciously.'  The 
archbishop  humorously  put  it  thus: 
'  If  I  were  to  go  into  a  ball-room 
and  say,  "Let  every  young  lady 
who  wishes  for  a  husband  hold 
up  her  hand/'  how  many  hands 
would  be  held  up?  You  will  find 
him  (the  priest)  no  more  bound 
by  his  former  refusal  than  one  of 
my  young  ladies  would  feel  that  not 
holding  up  her  hand  had  bound  her 
to  celibacy.' 

The  direct  evils"  of  Ireland 'are 
moral  evils,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  legislation  could  not  possibly 
reach,  but  might  very  possibly  in- 
tensify. Mr.  Senior's  work  gives 
the  strongest  confirmation  to  the 
thoughtful  publication  lately  issued 
by  Colonel  Jervis,  MP.,  who  argues 
that  the  engrained  want  of  industry 
is  the  fatal  blot  on  the  Irish  cha- 
racter. He  gives  an  anecdote  of  a 
master  builder  in  Dublin  who  was 
about  to  leave  Ireland.  'I  am  go- 
ing to  leave  it  altogether.  I  have 
two  little  boys  that  I  want  to  rear 
up  to  industry,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
rear  them  up  in  Ireland.'  '  No  per- 
manent improvement/  writes  Mr. 
Senior,  'in  the 'physical  condition 
of  the  Irish  people,  no  increase  in 
their  capital,  or  in  the  productive- 
ness of  their  industry,  can  be  hoped 
while  their  present  hostility  to  the 
law,  and  the  consequent  insecurity 
of  person  land  property  continues.' 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  those  who  most 
approve  the  'abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church  can  hope  that  this  would 
be  a  step  other  than  utterly  power- 
less to  touch  these  evils.  The  one 
great  argument  for  this  view  is, 
that  as  an  abstract  principle  it 
would  be  as  well  to  do  away  with 
a  visible  inequality.  But  if  we 
are  to  disregard  title,  prescription, 
and  experience,  and  take  our  stand 
upon  abstract  principles,  we  reopen 
every  closed  controversy  and  begin 
anew  every  experiment  in  govern- 
ment and  society.  On  abstract 
principles  we  may  clamour  for 
the  abolition  of  all  privilege  and 
the  redivision  of  all  property. 
There  is  a  class  among  us  of  po- 


litical doctrinaires  who  are  not 
vaguely  beginning  to  do  so.  Mr.  Se- 
nior's vivid  narratives  convincingly 
show  us  that  there  is  a  want  of 
moral  culture  in  Ireland,  a  want  of 
loyalty  to  the  throne,  a  want  of 
resident  gentry,  a  want  of  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  which  con- 
stitute the  standing  difficulties  of 
the  country.  What  we  chiefly  desire 
in  this  great  controversy  of  our  day 
is  neither  theory  nor  sentiment,  but 
solid  trustworthy  evidence  on  which 
we  may  reason.  At  a  most  oppor- 
tune moment  Mr.  Senior's  work 
gives  us  much  valuable  testimony 
of  the  kind  we  want. 

CHAMPAGNE. 

Notwithstanding  its  great  cele- 
brity champagne  is  the  youngest  as 
well  as  the  liveliest  of  wines.  As 
you  journey  from  Strasbourg  to 
Paris  you  pass  within  a  mile  of 
Bheims  the  little  village  of  Haut- 
villers,  standing  above  the  vine-clad 
banks  of  the  Marne.  Here  there  is 
an  ancient  monastery,  in  which  lived 
a  joyous  monk,  Dom  Perignon  by 
name,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago, gave  the  world  the  inven- 
tion of  champagne.  On  account  of 
his  many  virtues,  in  which  an  accu- 
rate taste  and  a  clear  head  were 
conspicuous,  he  took  charge  of  the 
broad  sunny  vineyards  of  the  abbey, 
and  had  the  control  of  the  cellars 
of  the  establishment  Even  as  a 
blind  old  man  his  taste  distin- 
guished between  different  kinds  of 
grapes,  and,  according  to  an  old 
chronicle,  he  would  give  wise  in- 
structions concerning  them,  saving 
'that  the  wine  of  one  grape  must 
be  married  to  the  wine  of  another/ 
His  powerful  mind  also  conceived 
the  happy  idea  that  the  insertion  of 
a  cork  in  a  bottle  might  more  effec- 
tually answer  the  purposes  which 
had  hitherto  been  attained  by  the 
primitive  stopper  of  a  bunch  of  flax 
soaked  in  oil.  He  had  already  raised 
the  vinous  renown  of  his  monastery 
to  a  great  height  when  by  a  lucky 
chance  he  hit  upon  the  invention  of 
the  effervesciDg  wine  known  as 
champagne.  The  jovial  monks  kept 
the  secret  as  long  as  they  could, 
but  at  length  it  transpired,  and  the 
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new  wise  in  dne  course  adorned 
the  suppers  of  the  Begent  and  of 
Louis  Quinze. 

The  first  person  who  took  the 
effervescing  wine  of  champagne  out 
of  the  cellars  of  the  abbey  of  Hant- 
villers  was  M.  Clicquot  (It  ought, 
however,  to  be  said  that  Mumm's 
firm  is  the  oldest  of  all.)  M.  Clic- 
quot, and  still  more  his  indefatigable 
wife  the  veuve  Clicquot,  and  their 
subsequent  famous  partners  Werl6 
and  De  Sachs,  infinitely  extended 
the  trade.  '  I  knew  Madame  Clic- 
quot/ writes  Mr.  Tomes,* '  a  dwarfish 
withered  old  woman  of  eighty-nine 
years,  whose  whole  soul  was  in 
business,  scanning  over  each  day  to 
her  last  the  ledger  of  the  commer- 
cial branch  which  she  had  given 
her  name.  She  died  in  1866.'  Her 
daughter  married  the  Comte  de 
Chevigne,  her  granddaughter  mar- 
ried the  Count  de  Mortemarte. 
Her  cipher  is  C.  M.,  which  some  in- 
terpret as  Chevigne-Mortemart  and 
others  as  Champagne  Mousseux. 
The  great  triumph  of  their  wine 
was  obtained  at  the  invasion  of  the 
All  ies  in  1 8 1 5 .  The  Russian  soldiers 
were  floored  by  the  mimic  artillery 
of  the  bottles,  and  returned  to  their 
own  country  to  spread  abroad  the 
glories  of  this  wine.  The  Clicquot 
wine,  which  never  varies,  is  ex- 
pressly manufactured  for  the  Bus- 
sian  market,  and  is  sweet  and  strong. 
It  is  not  fitted  for  the  English 
palate,  that  prefers  a  dry  wine. 
Moct  and  Chandon,  at  Epernay,  are 
the  most  popular  producers  of  a 
low-priced  wine. 

Champagne  is  essentially  an  arti- 
ficial, and  is  frequently  a  sophisti- 
cated wine.  The  champagne  trade 
has  of  late  years  chiefly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Germans.  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  a  champagne  that 
is  not  made  by  a  mixture  of  different 
wines.  This  is  the  marriage  of 
wines,  or  cuvee,  which  Dom  Perignon 
discovered.  The  white  grape,  which 
grows  so  largely  at  Avize,  gives  the 
light  colour  so  indispensable  to 
champagne,  the  grapes  generally 
being  red  or  black.  It  must  there- 
fore be  recollected  that  a  fine  bottle 
of  champagne  is  a  work  of  art.    We 

*  '  The  Champagne  Country/  by  Robert 
Tomes.     Mew  York,  1???. 


do  not  wish  to  underrate  nature's 
wines ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from 
sneering,  as  is  commonly  done,  at 
the  low-priced  wines  of  the  grocers, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  wines, 
generally,  are  pure,  wholesome, 
natural  wines.  It  is  a  cheering  fact 
to  know  that  these  wines  are  gain- 
ing ground,  and  in  the  hot  weather 
this  summer  iced  claret  and  water 
was  a  favourite  drink  with  the  cab- 
men. At  the  same  time  we  ought 
to  be  just  to  the  wines  that  have 
been  educated  into  their  present 
high  state  of  perfection.  The  care 
and  contrivance  and  corresponding 
expense  in  the  case  of  sparkling 
wines  is  extraordinary.  What  the 
uncritical  public  chiefly  want  is 
effervescence,  and  the  only  limit  to 
this  is  the  strength  of  the  bottles. 
With  champagne,  above  all  wines, 
you  must  not  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,  as  these  bottles  burst  It 
is  only  very  gradually  that  manu- 
facturers of  champagne  have  been 
able  to  bring  their  enormous  losses 
from  breakage  into  a  decent  average, 
which  has  been  mainly  effected  by 
lessening  the  amount  of  sugar  used. 
It  used  to  be  quite  a  common  thing 
that  more  bottles  should  be  lost 
than  sold.  There  is  a  man  at  Eper- 
nay who  cooks  nearly  everything 
consumed  in  his  house  in  cham- 
pagne. There  are  little  marble  gut- 
ters all  over  his  cellar  which  draw 
off  the  contents  of  the  exploded 
bottles,  and  meat  and  vegetables 
boiled  in  champagne  are  not  bad. 
Now  the  public  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  so  much  efferves- 
cence is  a  mistake,  and  to  dislike  a 
loudly-explosive  cork.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  somewhere  likens  the  flat 
writings  of  some  author  to  cham- 
pagne which  he  had  unwarily  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  his  elbow.  Now 
this  shows  that  Lord  Macaulay 
either  drank  bad  champagne  or  was 
at  least  no  judge  of  it  A  really 
good  wine  would  retain  its  sparkle 
and  its  goodness  for  many  hours. 
It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  get  rid  of  the 
foam  and  ice,  which  greatly  disguise 
the  wine,  the  ice  serving  to  neu- 
tralize the  excessive  sweetness.  In- 
deed this  reaction  has  gone  too  far, 
and  there  is  now  a  pestilential  doc- 
trine to  the  effect  that  we  ought  to 
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decant  champagne  and  place  it  be- 
fore a  fiie  in  order  to  obtain  its  true 
flavour.  This  doctrine,  however, 
will  never  find  much  acceptance,  as 
it  obliterates  the  cheerfulness  that 
always  belongs  to  this  wine.  Cham- 
pagne has  lately  been  severely  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Denman  in  his  stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Beekwith's  report  on  the 
wines  at  the  Paris  Exhibition*  Mr. 
Denman's  is  an  amusing  and  well- 
written  little  book,  and  the  wines 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago  are,  we 
know,  very  meritorious  wines,  more 
natural  and  pure  than  the  cham- 
pagne wines;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  he  will  find  it  at  all  easy  to 
overthrow  the  champagne  wines,  or 
that  he  will  find  much  sympathy, 
especially  among  ladies,  on  the  sub- 
ject. How  insufferably  heavy  would 
our  heavy  insular  dinner-parties  be 
were  it  not  for  the  help  of  cham- 
pagne! Conversation  has  been  dull, 
or  perhaps  only  spasmodically  lively, 
and  perhaps  host  and  hostess  are 
uncomfortable  on  some  little  points. 
But  the  magic  word  'champagne' 
is  whispered,  and  then  conversation 
warms  and  glitters,  and  people  who 
were  positively  depressed  begin  to 
be  positively  witty.  The  production 
of  champagne  is  its  critical  point 
which  determines  the  character  of 
the  dinner,  and  a  dinner  without 
champagne  is  a  body  without  a  soul . 
Even  more  important  than  the  social 
is  the  medical  effect  Mr.  Druitt,  in 
his  *  Notes  on  Wines,'  bears  evidence 
to  this  effect,  but  it  is  a  truism  with 
every  medical  practitioner.  They 
now  constantly  exhibit  champagne 
in  preference  to  ordinary  spirits. 
There  is  a  very  numerous  class  of 
stomach  cases  in  which  it  is  found 
that  champagne  is  really  the  only 
liquid  nourishment  which  is  of  any 
service.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  every  medicine  must 
of  necessity  be  nasty.  A  great  deal 
of  reform,  on  which  we  may  speak 
further,  is  wanted  in  this  direction, 
and  it  could  not  be  inaugurated 
more  popularly  than*  by  a  liberal 
'  exhibition'  of  champagne. 

The  uses  of  champagne,  as  a 
roborant,  are  so  excellent,  that  it 

*  « What  should  we  Drink?'  By  James 
L.  Denman,  Author  of  '  The  Vine  and  its 
Fruit.'    Longmans. 


becomes  an  interesting  subject  for 
economic  discussion,  whether  it  can 
be  so  far  cheapened  as  to  become  ge- 
nerally available  in  cases  where  this 
kind  of  stimulant  is  needed,  and 
also  as  a  wine  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion at  our  tables.  We  have  before 
expressed  a  strong  general  opinion 
of  the  superiority  of  light  wines  over 
heavy  wines,  which  we  regret  to  see 
is  by  no  means  generally  shared, 
as  yet,  by  the  raiddlo  classes  in 
this  country.  But  the  people 
who  mistakenly  prefer  sherry  to 
claret  would  still,  we  think,  pre- 
fer champagne  to  sherry.  The 
practical  question  is  whether  we 
may  not  obtain  a  champagne  as 
cheap  as  sherry.  Now,  undoubtedly, 
many  oheap  champagnes  are  obtain- 
able, and,  so  far  as  fiz  and  foam 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  con- 
cerned, these  wines  can  hardly  be 
distinguished,  by  the  uninitiated, 
from  those  magnificent  wines  for 
which  magnificent  prices  must  be 
paid.  A  certain  degree  of  suspicion 
belongs  to  these  cheap  wines,  which 
is  not  unnatural  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  amount  of  fictitious 
and  adulterated  wines  which  are  in 
the  market.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  a  trial  at  law,  which  related  to 
a  way  of  manufacturing  champagne 
in  this  country,  much  the  same  as 
soda  water  is  made,  but  the  process 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  brought 
its  ingenious  inventor  into  much 
deserved  trouble.  It  is>  very  pro- 
bable that  similar  processes  are  in  a 
prosperous  state  of  activity  in  the 
metropolis.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  effervescing  wines  may  be  made 
in  the  champagne  country  and  be 
imported  so  as  to  be  sold  at  very 
low  prices,  and  these  cheap  cham- 
pagnes may  make  a  pleasant  enough 
lunch  beverage,  in  one  point  of  view 
to  be  greatly  preferred  to  sherry, 
especially  when  the  sherry  comes 
from  Hamburg.  The  public  gain 
an  advantage  when  they  deal  with 
those  houses  who  have  established 
stores  of  their  own  in  France,  where 
they  can  command  good  vineyards, 
or  purchase  crops  direct  from  the 
growers,  storing  their  own  wines 
until  ready  for  shipment  Thus 
cheap  champagne  can  be  procured 
at  twenty-four  or  thirty  shillings  a 
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dozen  in  some  places,  which  are  sold 
at  other  places  for  thirty  or  forty. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of 
cheap  champagne  which  is  very 
little  known  in  England.  This  is 
known  in  the  champagne  country 
as  i  the  '  Tisane  de  Champagne.' 
France  is  the  land  of  tisanes,  and 
their  greater  UBe  in  this  country  is 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  one-half  of  the  cured 
diseases  in  France  are  cured  by  the 
use  of  tisanes.  Formerly  the  tisane  art 
was  well  understood  in  England,  but 
the  good  old  fashion  has  fallen  off, 
though  it  is  pursued  still  with  the 
utmost  popularity  in  France.  The 
author  of  an  admirable  work  called 
'Wholesome  Fare ;  or,  the  Cook  and 
the  Doctor/  thus  speaks  of  the  French 
tisanee : — '  Tisanes  are  most  largely 
employed  in  France.  Without  con- 
sulting the  doctor,  and  by  a  kind  of 
instinct,  people  have  recourse  to 
them  at  the  slightest  indisposition. 
Often  they  form  the  only  treatment 
Professional  men  prescribe  them 
always.  The  benefit  derived  from 
tisanes,  whose  use  is  the  result  of 
the  sick  man's  longing,  is  fully 
proved  by  experience.  They  com- 
prise the  whole  pharmaceutical 
machinery  necessary.'  There  is  a 
tisane,  of  course  very  different  from 
all  the  ordinary  thin  tisanes,  which, 
for  most  persons,  is  quite  indistin- 
guishable from  champagne.  It  is 
cheap  and  excellent,  and  produces 
the  best  medical  results  of  the  best 
champagne.  It  is  very  little  known, 
and  as  the  supply  is  always  neces- 
sarily limited,  it  is  fortunate  that 
there  is  no  large  demand  for  it, 
which  could  be  only  met  in  a  spu- 
rious way.  Of  all  the  tisanes  that 
have  been  invented  the  champagne 
tisane  is  certainly  the  pleasantest. 
The  tisane  is  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing way:— It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  disengagement  of  the 
sediment  in  champagne  according 
to  Madame  Clicquot's  invention. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  fluid 
displaced  is  filled  up  by  the  liqueur 
necessary  in  the  composition  of  all 
champagne.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  remove  some  amount  of 
wine  in  addition  to  the  sediment  in 
order  to  form  room  for  the  liqueur, 
and  therefore  a  small  quantity  of 


champagne  is  poured  off  from  each 
bottle — which  may  be  bottles  of  the 
best  possible  wines  —  into  other 
bottles  which,  in  their  turn  receive 
some  of  the  liqueur,  and  become  the 
tisane.  Thus  a  bottle  of  tisane  of 
champagne  really  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  different  kinds  of  champagne, 
carrying  the  champagne  theory  of 
mixture  to  the  furthest  point.  It  is 
wanting  in  distinctive  bouquet,  and 
in  some  degree  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  can  claim  no  name — and  in 
these  wines  it  is  the  name  that  often 
costs  most — but  it  is  the  most 
wholesome  and  genuine  kind  of 
champagne  that  can  be  sold  cheap. 
It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  much  more 
wholesome  than  the  bestchampagnes. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  in  Rheims 
that  persons  when  they  feel  ill 
should  say  that  they  require  some 
champagne  tisane,  which  speedily 
sets  them  right.  It  seems  to  us  the 
cheapest  and  best  wine  of  a  cham- 
pagne kind  that  can  be  procured. 
It  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  as 
indeed  only  a  moderate  amount  is 
obtained  in  the  different  houses  of 
champagne.  I  only  know  it  through 
M.  Lafittau,  of  Jermyn  Street,  the 
London  agent  of  Messrs.  Koch  of 
Avize,  eminent  growers  of  the  dry 
wines.  I  have  to  thank  M.  Lafittau 
for  the  information  and  insight 
which  he  has  given  me  generally 
into  the  subject. 

The  best  dry  wines  of  champagne, 
especially  of  famous  vintages,  such 
as  1865  and  as  the  present  year  will 
certainly  be,  will  command  that 
price  which  the  best  of  things  will 
always  get.  But  a  pleasant  wine, 
and  a  wine  pre-eminently  whole- 
some, is  to  be  obtained  at  a  much 
lower  rate.  There  is  one  other  wine 
which  should  be  mentioned,  as  a 
cheap  equivalent  for  champagne: 
this  is  the  Neufchatel  champagne, 
the  loss  of  a  case  of  which  forms  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Dickens'  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins' powerful  story  '  No  Thorough- 
fare,' and,  for  most  persons,  first 
made  known  the  existence  of  the 
Neufchatel  champagne.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Beckwith's  'Notes/ 
and  M.  Bouvier  obtained  a  splendid 
recognition  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Those  acquainted,  as  we  are,  with 
the  character   of  Neufchatel   will 
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have  been  struck  with  its  excellent 
adaptability  for  vineyards.  The 
wine  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is 
offered  '  on  its  merits ;'  but,  unfor- 
tunately, wine  offered  'on  its  merits ' 
appeals  to  a  public  not  fully  com- 
petent to  settle  the  question  of 
merit 

THE  ADVENT  OF  WINTER. 

So  winter  comes  once  more,  kindly 
and  hearty,  to  many  bracing  and 
healthy,  devoid  of  foliage  but  fruit- 
ful in  evergreens.  Now  the  cheer- 
ful fires  are  once  more  lighted ;  now 
that  multitude  of  Londoners  whose 
holiday  is  brief  return  to  town ;  now 
the  country  families  are  settling 
down  in  their  ancestral  homes ;  now 
our  southern  watering-places  are 
filling  up;  now  our  invalids  are 
taking  their  flight  to  the  south  of 
Europe;  now  each  man  is  seeking 
to  make  himself  weather-proof  and 
cosy  in  his  particular  nest.  This  is 
the  season  of  light  and  festivity  to 
all;  and  the  short  winter  days 
abridge  the  labourer's  work  and 
give  him  the  lightest  portion  of  his 
yearly  toils.  But  to  our  Loudon 
poor  the  winter  has  but  little  of  its 
cheerful  and  merry  aspect.  Disease 
and  want  become  aggravated.  There 
is  the  serious  addition  of  the  need 
of  firing,  and  to  those  who  are 
scantily  clothed,  and  live  in  bare 
rooms  this  need  is  doubly  pressing. 
Then  the  wasting  powers  of  disease 
that  ever  flit  around  a  man,  waiting 
and  watching  for  the  unguarded 
spot  that  may  admit  an  incursion, 
soon  find  opportunity  for  ravages. 
The  thought  which  arises  to  all, 
especially  to  those  who  are  warmly 
housed  and  luxuriously  fed,  is  how 
they  may  comfort  and  help  the  less 
fortunate  but  perhaps  not  less  de- 
serving of  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  rejoice  to  think  that  so  much 
will  be  effected.  Even  in  the 
summer  there  were  thoughtful  per- 
sons providently  taking  forecast  for 
the  coming  winter.  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  even  in  the  wopkhouse, 
that  bleak  exponent  of  the  national 
almsgiving,  some  humanizing  ele- 
ments are  imparted,  proper  for  the 
winter.  I  see,  for  instance,  that  at 
the  Westminster  workhouse,  thanks 


to  an  active  and  philanthropic  chap- 
lain, in  addition  to  cheerful  reli- 
gious services,  there  are  musical 
and  pictorial  entertainments  de- 
vised, and  that  the  social  necessities 
of  the  pauper  are  carefully  kept  in 
mind.  I  know  that  in  the  most 
crowded  and  depraved  parishes, 
there  is  an  army  of  religious  visitors, 
true  brothers  and  sisters  of  mercy, 
who  may  be  sometimes  too  horta- 
tory in  their  remarks  and  overgiven 
to  the  distribution  of  tracts,  but 
who  also  plentifully  distribute 
tickets  for  meat,  grocery,  bread,  and 
coals.  From  time  to  time  conduct 
of  thoughtful  munificence  comes  to 
my  knowledge,  from  what  might  be 
thought  unlikely  quarters,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  labours  of  good  which 
we  all  expect  from  the  clergyman 
and  the  medical  man.  I  dined 
sumptuously  one  day  at  perhaps 
the  best  and  the  most  expensive  of 
London  restaurants,  and  I  inciden- 
tally heard  that  its  proprietor,  who 
deserves  all  the  prosperity  he  can 
receive,  allows  the  medical  officer  to 
draw  on  him  at  discretion  for 
brandy,  wine,  and  meat  for  the 
sick.  This  is  an  example  which  we 
might  do  something  in  following. 
Will  not  the  clubs  at  the  West-End 
do  something  in  following  it?  Will 
not  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Baron 
Bramweli  come  to  an  understand- 
ing? We  know  very  well  that  let- 
ters will  pour  into  the '  Times/  that 
the  destitution  will  beat  our  best 
efforts,  and  that  a  certain  number 
of  people  will  die  of  starvation  in 
the  streets.  All  this  would  be 
avoided  if,  at  the  advent  of  winter, 
all  persons  would  take  thought  on 
the  matter.  The  real  fact  is  that 
the  duty  of  beneficence  is  ignored 
by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  an  undue  burden  is  thrown 
on  the  minority,  that  consists  of 
givers.  If  all  rich  men  took  thought 
for  the  poor,  destitution  would  be 
practically  abolished.  This  would 
make  the  world  go  on  sweetly 
and  smoothly,  and  restore  the  dis- 
turbed balance  of  things.  If  one- 
half  of  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives,  it  is  be- 
cause it  takes  so  little  interest  in 
the  question. 


vol.  xrv.— ho.  Lxxxin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  THREE  HUNDRED  A  YEAR  PROBLEM. 


THE  acute  legal  mind  of  Mr.  John 
Waldegrave  had  frequently  dis- 
cussed that  interesting  problem 
-which  from  time  to  time  so  keenly 
agitates  society— Can  a  man  marry 
upon  three  hundred  a  year? 

It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that]Mr. 
Waldegrave  should  ever  have  gone 
into  the  investigation  of  this  great 
social  problem.  Sorely  he  had 
everything  in  the  world  which  a 
yonng  man  could  desire.  He  was 
well-booted,  well-gloved,  had  capital 
chambers,  belonged  to  an  excellent 
club,  to  a  profession  which  is  the 
best  profession  in  the  world  for 
giving  a*  man  a  status,  visited  good 
houses,  and  might  be  said  to  have  a 
good  house  of  his  own  in  his  father's, 
had  money  at  his  banker's,  and  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  unlimited 
credit  with  his  tradesmen.  His 
rooms  were  infinitely  luxurious; 
ottomans,  easy  chairs,  armouries  of 
pipes  and  meerschaums,  a  good  cel- 
laret ;  he  had  a  stall  at  the]  opera, 
triangular  billets,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  plenty  of  friends,  the  Queen's 
drawing-room,  and  the  opendrawing- 
room  of  the  parks.  Why  should  he 
not  take  tho  goods  with  which  the 
gods  endowed  him?  Why,  while 
the  world  might  be  an  Aladdin's 
palace  to  him,  should  he  be  always 
wanting  the  roc's  egg?  Why,  0 
why,  should  he  feel  such  a  restless 
desire  for  the  exaggerated  advan- 
tages of  female  companionship,  and 
be  puzzling  his  brain  with  that 
troublous  social  problem,  the  most 
complicated  problem  of  the  multiple 
problems  of  our  over-civilized  age? 

For  he  had  but  three  hundred 
a  year,  varying  from  that  to  four. 
And  now,  not  only  in  '  the  spring/ 
but  in  summer,  autumn,  winter  as 
well,  'a  young* man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love.'  He  was 
blindly  yielding  to  a  blind  necessity, 
carrying  out  the  normal  rule  of  life, 
obeying  some  statistical  principle  of 


averages/without  striking  a  blow  for 
individual  freedom.  Like  Anaoreon, 
he  would  say  that  he  wanted, 
wanted  to  be  loved.  Like  Augus- 
tine, he -might  say  that  he  was  not 
yet  in  love,  but  was  trying  all  he 
could  to  be  so.  But  then  he  had, 
stating  it  in  the  rough,  only  three 
hundred  a  year.  He  could  hardly 
make  the  ends  meet  now ;  as  a 
matter  of  foot  they  didn't  meet,  but 
he  could  adjust  that  by  and  by,  he 
hoped.  Therefore  he  distinctly  re- 
cognised to  himself  that  he  could 
not  marry,  if  marrying  signified  the 
taking  to  himself  a  wife  out  of  the 
region  of  Westboume  Terrace,  and 
giving  her  a  house  with  furniture 
and  equipage,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, keeping  her  in  the  style  to 
which  she  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed. But  might  he  not  marry  a 
girl  with  lots  of  tin  ?  That  was  per- 
fectly true,  but  it  was  also  true  that 
society  could  hardly  be  carried  on 
for  a  single  day  if  men  were  only  to 
marry  girls  with  lots  of  tin.  Still  he 
had  no  abstract  objection  to  '  lots  of 
tin.'  On  the  contrary,  he  possessed 
a  candid  mind,  perfectly  open  to 
conviction  on  that  pleasant  subject 
But  it  seemed  to  him  that  though 
money  -  bags  in  theory  might  be 
pleasant,  money-bags  incorporated 
in  the  flesh  were  liable  to  sundry 
drawbacks.  It  almost  seemed  to 
him  that  for  every  extra  thousand 
pounds  which  a  girl  might  possess 
she  was  lacking  in  some  accom- 
plishment or  troubled  with  some 
defect  But  though  'he  might  not 
take  money,  was  it  not  possible  that' 
he  might  get  money's  worth?  There 
was  a  solicitor,  whose  private  house 
was  in  Brompton,  who  could  easilyv 
give  him  business  to  the  tune  of  six 
hundred  a  year.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  the  daughters  at 
least  was  pleasant  to  the  eye.  But 
six  hundred  a  year  encumbered 
with  a  lot  of  work  was  not  a  conge- 
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nial  prospect  The  solicitor  might 
not  think,  he  modestly  argued,  that 
he  did  his  work  properly ;  moreover 
his  work  would  be  at  the  equity  bar, 
and  his  own  tarn,  if  indeed,  as  he 
modestly  put  it,  he  had  a '  torn/  was 
rather  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mon law  bar. 

And  now  Fate  had  flung  a  really 
fine  girl  into  his  arms,  one  who  was, 
as  he  told  himself,  not  without  a 
foolish  complacency,  desperately 
spoony  on  him.  And  a  dark  thought 
crossed  his  mind  that  he  would  do 
even  as  other  men  did— carry  her 
off  to  London,  take  a  little  villa  for 
her,  call  it  'The  Eetreat,'  'The 
Hut/  '  The  Wigwam/  or  something 
of  that  sort,  among  his  friends,  and 
in  a  few  years  hence,  when  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  settle  down  as  his 
father  had  settled  down  before  him, 
get  rid  of  the  beauteous  incum- 
brance by  putting  her  in  a  position 
to  let  lodgings  or  setting  her  up  in 
a  tobacconist's  shop.  This  was  the 
sort  of  thing  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed several  times  in  the  case  of 
different  men  during  his  limited  ex- 
perience. But  Mr.  Waldegrave  was 
not  an  utterly  spoilt  or  bad  man. 
He  had  his  own  notions  of  huma- 
nity, of  honour,  and  even  of  religion. 
He  told  himself  that  he  should 
never  know  what  it  was  to  have  a 
quiet  mind  if  he  used  his  great  in- 
fluence over  this  girl  for  any  base, 
selfish  end.  He  did  not  see  his  way 
either  to  marry  her  or  not  to  marry 
her.  He  hit  upon  a  compromise 
which  would  only  have  suggested 
itself  to  him  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  with  reference  to 
a  rather  exceptional  young  lady. 

He  spoke  to  Arabella  with  great 
frankness.  I  have  by  no  means  gone 
into  all  the  details  of  this  love  affair, 
which  extended  itself  over  a  consi- 
derable further  time,  through  the 
Long  Vacation,  and  beyond  the  sit- 
ting of  the  winter  commission  which 
sat  that  winter  at  Clyston,  and 
which  he  attended.  He  told  her  that, 
barrister-at-law  though  he  was,  and 
son  of  a  member  though  he  was,  he 
had  not  the  income  on  which  he 
could  marry,  or  the  house  to  take 
her  to,  or  the  friends  who  would  re- 
ceive her ;  but  if  she  chose  to  unite 
her  lot  to  his,  and  marry  him  pri- 


vately, and  wait  till  he  was  a  pros- 
perous man  and  could  make  her 
amends,  why  that  arrangement 
might  stand.  He  would  let  a  friend 
take  an  equal  share  in  his  cham- 
bers, and  let  one  or  two  other  friends 
paint  up  their  names  over  his  doors, 
and  he  thought  he  could  manage  a 
small  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood.  But 
he  must  make  a  regular  compact 
with  her.  He  must  work  now,  but 
his  professional  success  would  be 
impeded  if  his  social  status  suffered 
—as  it  would  suffer— in  the  case  of  an 
improvident  marriage.  To  the  world 
he  must  be  as  a  bachelor,  married 
bachelor  though  he  be. 

The  terms  were  perhaps  hard. 
He  could  not  possibly  offer  them  to 
oneof  his  own  class,  but  it  was  per- 
haps within  ethical  limits  that  he 
might  offer  them  to  Arabella  Ora- 
croft.  She  first  went  up  to  see 
some1  friends  in  London,  and  then 
6he  disappeared.  The  saddler  and 
hk  wife  were  merely  informed  that 
she  was  well  and  happy.  They  were 
in  great  fear  lest  something  should 
be  said  about  that  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  but  no  such  claim  was  ever 
made. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HONEYMOON. 

John  Waldegrave  had  married  in 
haste,  but  he  was  henceforth  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  salutary 
processes  of  a  Leisurely  repentance. 

The  bridal  was  very  appropriately 
in  spring,  and  bridals  should  be  ex- 
quisite in  the  exquisite  month  of 
May.  i  John  determined  to  take  his 
bride  down  to  some  remote  watering- 
place.  He  knew  that  though  May 
must  be  an  exquisite  month  at  a 
watering-place,  yet  all  the  summer 
watering-places,  especially  those  at 
a  distance,  would  still  be  almost 
empty,  waiting  for  the  regular  holi- 
day season.  Moreover,  in  a  far-off 
locality  there  would  be  less  danger 
of  meeting  inconvenient  acquaint- 
ances. He  took  her  through  the 
country  to  a  charming  watering- 
place  on  the  Welsh  coast  The 
journey  was  made  in  a  very  leisurely 
and  luxurious  manner.  Arabella 
was  tended  with  all  delicate  and 
chivalrous  observance.  There  had 
2  f  a 
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been  that  about  her  in  the  old  days 
which  had  been  almost  fierceness, 
but  which  was  now  entirely  lost  in 
a  sweetness  and  a  softness  that  were 
adorable.  His  wife  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  on  the  score  of  tender- 
ness. 

They  went  to  an  hotel,  which  in 
its  costly  fittings  and  appliances  was 
luxurious  enough.  The  place  was 
not  full,  but  still  there  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  people.  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  was  hardly  known  by  his 
name.  He  was  number  twenty- 
seven,  the  number  of  his  room ;  at 
least  he  was  one  hemisphere  of  that 
number  and  his  wife  the  other 
hemisphere.  It  was  noticeable  that 
no  letters  ever  came  for  them.  He 
appeared  to  hare  much  money, 
which  he  spent  with  much  libe- 
rality. They  had  their  private  sit- 
ting-room, but  they  were  dined  at 
the  table-dTiote  when  the  dinners 
were  good,  or  sat  in  the  coffee-room 
or  public  drawing-room  or  the  li- 
brary. Mr.  Waldegrave  justly  felt 
that  if  he  ever  meant  to  be  extrava- 
gant he  ought  to  be  extravagant 
now,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  cool 
hundred  or  so  he  was  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  idea. 

Mrs.  Waldegrave  was  very  much 
admired.  She  looked  beautiful,  or 
that  which  the  world,  without  being 
very  precise,  calls  beautiful.  Her 
husband  saw  how  muoh  she  was 
admired,  and  was  proud  enongh  of 
his  handsome  companion.  Bachelors, 
as  they  went  to  their  lonely  cham- 
bers in  the  upper  regions,  looked 
curiously  at  the  dainty  little  boots 
which  reposed  by  the  side  of  the 
manly  Bluchers.  Why  are  bachelors 
treated  with  such  contumely  at 
hotels,  and  banished  to  attic,  and 
have  no  shutters  or  curtains,  and 
the  ugliest  'handmaids  in  the  place 
wait  on  them?  People  asked  who 
they  were,  and  the  waiters  would  say 
that  they  were  not  quite  sure  what 
the  gentleman's  name  was;  they 
had  heard  it,  but  forgotten;  but 
they  knew  his  number  was  twenty- 
seven. 

At  this  early  stage,  Mr.  Walde- 
grave had  hardly  begun  to  criticise 
as  he  learned  to  criticise  at  a  later 
period.  But  even  during  the  honey- 
moon he   began  to  find  that  his 


pretty  companion  could  be  rather 
wearisome.  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  writings  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Lytton, 
but  I  nevertheless  think  that  an 
education  confined  principally  to 
his  writings,  and  much  antecedent 
inferior  romance,  is  of  a  somewhat 
limited  character.  Indeed  it  had 
failed  in  the  commonplace  effect  of 
making  the  young  lady  perfect  in 
English  orthography.  Arabella 
thought  that  ber  husband  ought  to 
be  in  a  state  of  constant  adoration ; 
but  men  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  thing 
when  they  get  far  into  the  honey- 
moon. She  wanted  to  be  spoiled, 
and  she  did  not  get  all  the  spoiling 
that  she  wanted.  Then  Arabella 
began  to  pout  very  naughtily  about 
little  things  which  ought  not  to 
have  elicited  a  moment's  serious 
notice  from  ber.  Her  husband  fre- 
quently'called  for  champagne,  and 
if  he  omitted  champagne,  she  took 
it  for  a  slight.  He  sometimes  went 
out  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  if  the 
next  day  he  only  took  a  '  one-horse 
shay/  she  considered  it  a  fall  in  life. 
She  ventured  to  show  that  she  was 
a  little  put  out  about  the  '  shay/ 
John  explained  to  her  that  it  was  a 
heavy  road,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
two  horses  were  necessary;  but 
that  few  would  take  two  horses  on 
an  easy  road,  for  a  short  distance,  • 
except  for  display.  Arabella  heard 
the  explanation  with  a  very  dis- 
satisfied air.  But  this  was  just  the 
point  Arabella  cared  for  display, 
as  display ;  but  John  was  quite  in- 
different on  such  a  matter.  But 
whether  a  one  or  a  two-horse  ve- 
hicle took  them  to  any  famous  or 
picturesque  spot,  that  feeling  with 
which  she  bad  pointed  out  the  land- 
scape from  Barnwood  Hill  seemed 
to  have  shrivelled  up.  When  they 
first  came  within  sight  of  tbe  pre- 
eipice  or  waterfall,  she  would  beg 
Waldegrave  to  put  her  cloak  over 
her  shoulders,  or  inquire  whether 
he  had  an  umbrella,  as  tbe  sky 
looked  threatening.  If  John  now 
pointed  out  tbe  beauties  of  a  land- 
scape, she  listened  with  a  peevish 
or  impatient  expression.  He  tried 
to  fasten  her  down  to  some  improve 
ing  reading ;  but  either  because  she 
read  carelessly,  or  had  untruly  told 
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him  she  had  read,  she  knew  nothing 
about  it  afterwards.  She  could 
come  out  very  radiantly  dressed  in 
the  evening,  but  she  was  slatternly 
enough  in  her  morning  hours,  in  her 
rooms,  reading  novels,  and  rejected 
as  ridiculous  her  husband's  advice 
that  she  should  take  a  walk  on  the 
parade  or  a  dip  in  the  sea.  He 
found  that  her  mind  was  negatively 
characterized  by  remarkable  for- 
getfulness  or  inaccuracy,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  anything  he  might 
say  was  distorted,  or  misconceived, 
or  his  remarks  altogether  forgotten. 
She  altogether  transcended  the 
limits  of  the  recognised  female  pri- 
vilege of  being  unreasonable  and 
illogical.  The  young  barrister  was 
anxious  to  interest  her  in  some  of 
his  peculiar  pursuits.  He  had  had 
a  brief  sent  him,  where  he  would 
only  be  third  or  fourth,  in  a  complex 
case  at  common  law,  which  he  was 
carefully  getting  up.  Also  a  good- 
natured  friend  had  got  some  editor 
to  send  him  down  a  batch  of  novels, 
on  which  he  was  to  open  ground  in 
the  pages  of  a  literary  periodical. 
He  tried  greatly  to  interest  her  in 
the  narrative  of  the  case— a  narra- 
tive which  might  well  deserve  to  be 
written  down  in  these  pages.  But 
she  was  very  soon  confused  and 
fatigued  by  the  details,  and  when 
she  found  that  any  serious  interest 
was  attached  to  the  novels,  she 
ceased  to  care  about  them.  He 
soon  learned  greatly  to  dread  her 
mixing  herself  up  with  the  conver- 
sation of  the  table  d'hdte  and  the 
drawing-room.  She  became  flighty 
and  conceited,  misapplied  words, 
and  at  times  committed  some  fear- 
ful blunders.  John  Waldegrave 
hardly  noticed  all  this  now,  but 
facts  such  as  these  were  sure  to 
attract  his  keen  and  full  attention 
later.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  angry,  or  even  serious, 
when  dear  arms  were  flung  around 
him,  and  pretty  lips  silenced  argu- 
ment or  remonstrance.  Still  Wal- 
degrave found  even  at  the  honey- 
moon that  conversations,  where  he 
himself  had  to  do  all  the  real  work 
of  the  dialogue,  and  where  the 
dialogue  was  rigidly  limited  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  was  a  decided 
'  grind.'  Under  these  circumstances 


he  smoked  harder  than  ever,  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
billiard-room.  This  conduct  was 
also  deeply  resented,  and  I  do  not 
say  that  it  was  good  conduct,  but 
still  its  guilt  might  be  qualified  by 
the  plea   of  extenuating  circum- 


Waldegrave  discovered  a  delight- 
ful spot  on  the  coast  There  was  a 
gorge  between  opposing  hills,  which 
opened  on  a  retired  bay,  and  thick 
groves  grew  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  hills.  Here  there  was  a  charm- 
ing cottage  with  a  wide-spread 
lawn,  and  Waldegrave  proposed 
that  they  should  leave  the  hotel  and 
settle  down  here  for  a  couple  of 
months.  But  Mrs.  Waldegrave  pro- 
fessed herself  thoroughly  fright- 
ened by  the  solitude,  and  declared 
that  she  could  not  bear  it  for  a 
single  day. 

It  was  not  destined,  however,  that 
Waldegrave  should  carry  out  his 
plan  of  seclusion  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. The  surface  of  society  is,  in 
reality,  extremely  small,  and  men 
are  constantly  cropping  up  like  re-: 
earring  decimals.  One  evening,  to 
the  considerable  disgust  of  Walde- 
grave, he  met  on  the  pier  young 
Barlborough  of  the  Octagon  Club. 
Arabella  was  a  few  yards  in  the 
rear,  watching  some  childish  amuse- 
ment which  was  going  on  on  the 
pier,  and  she  only  came  up  as  Barl- 
borough had  seized  her  husband  by 
the  hand. 

'  And  where  are  you  staying,  old 
fellow?  said  Barlborough.  'Ill 
come  and  lunch  with  you,  of  course.' 

It  was  just  then  that  Arabella 
came  up. 

Waldegrave  coloured  highly,  and 
looked  very  confused.  Arabella,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  is  the  manner  of 
women  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, looked  perfectly  cool  and 
statuesque. 

'  We  are  staying  at  the  Victoria/ 
said  Waldegrave. 

'  Oh !  it  is  a  case  of  we,'  thought 
Barlborough.  'I  wonder  what 
Waldegrave's  little  game  may  hap- 
pen to  be  just  now.  I  saw  his  peo- 
ple only  a  week  or  two  back,  and  they 
never  told  me  that  he  had  been  and 
gone  and  done  it  after  this  fashion.' 

There  was  a  little  awkwardness, 
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And  then  Mr.  Waldegrave  broke  the 
silence  by  formally  introducing  Ara- 
bella as  his  wife. 

Arabella  darted  a  look  of  gratitude 
towards  him.  Her  husband  hod 
done  in  her  favour  the  very  thing 
against  which  he  had  so  expressly 
guarded  himself  in  that  curious  com- 
pact which  had  been  her  only  mar- 
riage settlement. 

Barlborough  received  the  intro- 
duction with  the  greatest  empressc- 
ment.  If  Arabella  had  been  a 
duchess,  she  could  not  have  re- 
ceived a  greeting  into  which  so  much 
homage,  poetry,  and  devotion  were 
thrown.  Which  things  pleased  Ara- 
bella. She  wished  that  her  hus- 
band, with  all  his  good  qualities, 
had  more  of  the  lofty  courtesy  of  a 
Barlborough. 

She  had  heard  her  husband  say 
something  about  lunch,  and  she 
now  asked  him:  'Would  not  his 
friend,  Mr.  Barlborough,  come  in 
and  lunch  with  him.' 

So  they  went  into  lunch.  And 
both  during  lunch,  and  after  it, 
Barlborough  frequently  meditated 
whether  his  friend  was  really  '  up 
to  some  little  game/  or  had  ran 
some  '  pretty  average  mucker/  in 
marrying  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  relations.  On  the  whole  he  felt 
inclined  to  back,  with  many  odds, 
the  theory  that  there  had  been 
something  worse  than  any  conceiv- 
able sin:  from  the  Barlborough 
point  of  view,  scarcely  a  mistake. 

Waldegrave  was,  however,  re- 
lieved to  hear  that  his  friend  was 
just  on  his  way  to  a  neighbouring 
seaport,  for  the  purpose  of  embark- 
ing on  a  distant  voyage.  He  made 
him  promise  that  he  would  come 
and  see  them  the  very  first  thing  as 
soon  as  he  should  get  back  to  Lon- 
don. 


CHAPTER  YL 

BAILING:  UNDER  FALSE  COLOURS. 

When  John  Waldegrave  made  his 
compact  with  Arabella  Cracroft,  he 
proposed  to  himself  a  peculiar  theory 
of  life,  the  formula  of  which  was, 
that  he  was  to  be  a  Married  Bachelor ; 
that  is  to  say,  having  an  external, 
visible,  worldly  life,  in  which  he  was 


to  be  a  bachelor;  and  also  an  eso- 
teric life,  secret,  tranquil,  and  re- 
tired, in  which  he  was  to  exemplify 
the  oppoeites  on  the  connubial  sys- 
tem. 

The  worth  of  this  theory  he  was 
now  to  test.  It  was  by  no  means 
an  original,  or  even  a  novel  theory. 
The  bishops  used  to  try  it  extent 
sively  before  the  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Archbishop  Cranmer  tried 
it  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
itself.  Many  men  have  notoriously 
tried  it  at  this  present  day.  But 
it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  theory 
in  itself,  and  does  not  ordinarily 
work  well.  If  a  man  after  his  mar- 
riage becomes  exceedingly  attached 
to  his  wife,  he  cannot  bear  to  see 
her  in  a  false  position.  Many  men 
find  that  after  the  rapturous  hap- 
piness of  the  honeymoon  has  toned 
away,  they  are  constantly  discover- 
ing purer  and  increasing  sources  of 
pleasure,  as  the  beauties  of  the- 
mind  are  laid  open,  as  the  wealth  of 
a  generous  affection  is  increasingly 
manifested.  They  cannot  endure 
that  their  wives  should  be  placed  in 
a  position  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  should  involve  any  sem- 
blance. But  if  a  man,  after  re- 
linquishing all  the  romance— easy 
illusion— many  of  the  solid  hopes* 
of  life,  finds  that  he  has  wrecked 
that  priceless  cargo  on  the  shallows 
of  a  worthless  nature,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  somewhat  mo- 
nogamic  position  of  a  married  bache- 
lor may  not  be  a  serviceable  insti- 
tution. 

All  this  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  discover  gradually. 
He  got  back  to  town  when  the  Oc- 
tober days  were  gradually  shorten- 
ing in.  He  took  a  little  house  in* 
St.  John's  Wood,  a  perfect  bijou  of  a> 
little  house,  gorgeously  furnished 
by  the  last  tenant,  who  was  now 
ordered  abroad  for  the  winter,  but 
not  so  gorgeously  that  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave could  not  amuse  herself,  and 
gratify  her  taste  by  adding  sundry 
little  embellishments.  London  was 
supposed  to  be  empty,  but  there 
was  still  a  couple  of  million  odd 
people  who  required  a  little  recrea- 
tion, and  in  that  recreation  the  young 
woman  had  her  share.  Waldegrave* 
took  her  about  at  first  rather  freely, 
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but  as  people  come  back  to  town 
he  became  chary  of  doing  so*  It 
was  told  Waldegrave  pere  that  his 
son  had  once  or  twioe  been  in  the 
stalls  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  with 
a  handsome  young  woman.  I  think 
that  the  elderly  Waldegrave  had 
so  nmch  Taunted  regard  for  his 
eldest  son  left,  that  he  would  have 
sworn  and  tore  his  venerable  locks 
if  he  had  known  that  John  had 
committed  a  mesalliance,  but,1  beyond 
that,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
notice  his  proceedings  with  hand- 
some young  women.  But  Walde- 
grave told  his  wife  that  somebody 
in  the  shape  of  a  chaperone  must  .be 
provided  before  he  could  accompany 
her  to  public  places  of  amusement. 
Arabella  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
it  —wherein  she  was  wrong— but  she 
told  her  husband  to  get  her  one  as 
soon  as  he  could.  John  promised 
to  get  her  one,  but  he  didn't,  and 
herein  he  was  wrong. 

Marriage  produces]  some  very 
curious  mixed  effects  on  a  man's 
practical  character.  When  a  man 
has  sobered  down  after  the  honey- 
moon, he  begins  to  reflect  how 
stupidly  unbusiness-like  he  has 
been  for  this  age  past.  He  colours 
up  to  the  ears  with  secret  shame 
at  the  thought  of  the  romantic,  and 
therefore  of  the  absurd  figure  which 
he  has  been  cutting  for  the  last  six 
weeks.  As  if  to  make  amends  for 
such  an  abnormal  and  preposterous 
condition,  he  proceeds  to  dash  with 
savage  energy  into  any  business 
matters  with  which  he  has  to  do. 
Hitherto  Mr.  Waldegrave  had  never 
really  been  busy.  He  had  only 
played  with  business!  and  had  given 
all  his  serious  attention  to  amusing 
himsell  If  briefs  presented  them- 
selves he  considered  briefs  a  bore, 
and  seriously  contemplated  becom- 
ing only  an  honorary  member  of 
his  honourable  profession.  Now  he 
very  much  wished  to  have  briefs, 
and  to  the  few  that  presented  them- 
selves he  applied  himself  with  con- 
siderable assiduity. 

He  had  liked  society,  but  in  rather 
a  reserved,  shy  way.  He  had  a  great 
weakness  for  pretty  faces,  but  could 
not  always  summon  up  sufficient 
moral  courage  to  discourse  with 
the  owners  thereof.    He  had  not 


even  got  over  the  schoolboy  tricks, 
despite  his  legal  brass,  of  blushings 
and  stammerings.  But  now  he  was 
married  he  mixed  quite  boldly  in 
ladies'  society.  He  knew  a  great 
deal  that  he  did  not  know  before. 
He  knew  that  an  angel,  Juno-like 
in  her  cloud  of  laces,  could  be  re- 
duced to  the  conditions  of  very  or- 
dinary humanity.  He  acquired  as 
a  Benedict  a  confidence  and  cun- 
ning which  he  never  possessed  as  a 
bachelor.  His  popularity  rapidly 
grew  apace.  Young  women  knew 
that.he  could  be  an  agreeable  rattle, 
and  could  very  efficaciously  promote 
any  little  whim  of  enjoyment  which 
they  might  have  on  hand.  It  was 
pronounced  that  he  was  greatly  im- 
proving through  the  effect  of  his 
legal  career.  He  flirted  a  good 
deal,  and  he  was  a  man  on  whose 
flirtations  mothers  did  not  look 
with  much  alarm.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  justify  such  conduct  I  am 
only  relating  it 

It  so  happened  that  his  people 
came  up  to  town  much  earlier  than 
usual  this  year.  Instead  of  waiting 
till  March  they  came  up  in  No- 
vember. Town  was  cheaper  than 
the  seaside,  cheaper  even  than  their 
country  place,  where  they  had 
to  dispense  an  immense  amount  of 
hospitality.  The  elderly  Walde- 
grave saw  a  great  deal  of  people, 
of  whom  they  did  not  see  very 
much  during  the  season,  and  among 
such  people  I  must  honestly  include 
the  son.  John  Waldegrave  was 
repeatedly  invited  to  dine  at  West- 
bourne  Terrace,  and  sometimes  he 
went  One  day  he  and  his  father 
were  left  together  over  their  wine. 
It  was  an  event  which  very  sel- 
dom happened.  Young  Waldegrave 
could  almost  count  on  his  fingers 
the  number  of  personal  interviews 
which  he  had  had  with  his  honoured 
sire.  On  tins  occasion  the  old 
gentleman  was  very  hospitable, 
and  insisted  on  going  down  into 
the  cellar  to  bring  up  a  bottle  of 
the  new  bin  of  Lafitte  which  he 
had  lately  bought 

'  I  met  Mr.  Justice  Brampford  at 
dinner  the  other  day,'  said  the  M.P., 
'and  he  told  me  that  he  thought 
you  managed  your  motion  the  other 
day  in  that  charterxsase  very  nicely. 
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I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that/  he 
continued,  '  as  I  was  really  begin- 
ning to  think  that  you  had  given 
up  the  law  altogether/ 

'  Oh  no,  sir/  said  the  young  man ; 
'  I  found  it  very  dry  at  first,  but  I 
really  think  that  I  am  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  it  now/ 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Now 
there  is  Dempster  and  Dyster,  old 
friends  of  mine,  who  could  put  quite 
a  fortune  in  your  way.  You  know 
Miss  Dempster,  John,  do  you  not?' 

'Certainly,  father,  and  a  hand- 
some girl  too/ 

'  She's  a  good  girl,  every  inch  of 
her,  and  it's  quite  worth  your  while 
to  attend  to  her  a  little.  I  told 
Dempster  what  Judge  Brampford 
said  of  you,  and  he  was  very  pleased. 
Old  Brampford  is  a  soft-hearted 
soul,  and  always  says  a  kind  thing 
of  a  young  fellow,  but  still  he  never 
says  what  isn't  true.  Dempster 
says  he's  going  to  ask  you  to  dinner, 
and  you  must  be  sure  to  go.  If 
you  were  a  fool  he  could  still  put 
five  hundred  a  year,  and  he"  could 
do  a  great  deal  more  if  you  turned 
out  a  clever  fellow.  The  young 
woman  has  got  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  of  her  own,  which  is 
not  so  bad  these  days.  And  now 
we  will  come  up  to  your  mamma 
and  sisters  and  have  some  music/ 

In  due  course  Mr.  Dempster,  of 
the  long-standing  firm  of  Dempster 
and  Dyster,  gave  a  dinner-party, 
and  asked  Mr.  John  Waldegrave  to 
dine  with  him.  It  was  a  large 
dinner-party,  too  large  to  be  very 
pleasant,  made  up  of  the  heteroge- 
neous element  of  personal  friends, 
clients,  and  barristers.  The  bar- 
risters were  pleasant  and  voluble 
enough,  but  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  men  whom  the 
lawyer  was  obliged  to  employ  from 
their  eminent  ability  and  the  young 
fellows  who  were  on  their  promo- 
tion. Miss  Dempster  was  a  hand- 
some, clever  girl,  with  an  expres- 
sion that  was  firm  and  shrewd, 
and  yet  remarkably  pleasant.  Mr. 
John  Waldegrave  saw  that  the 
dinner-party  was  intended  to  do 
him  conspicuous  honour,  and  that 
the  young  lady  was  disposed  to 
be  gracious.  Now,  if  he  had  been 
unmarried  and  really  in  love,  his 


mental  vision  would  have  been  alto- 
gether darkened.  He  would  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  a 
petted  guest,  and  that  Julia  Demp- 
ster really  thought  him  a  most 
pleasant  and  companionable  fellow. 
He  called  a  few  mornings  afterwards. 
Julia  and  her  mother  were  alone, 
and  they  made  him  stay  to  lunch. 
After  lunch  Mrs.  Dempster  had  to 
go  a  little  lower  down  the  road  to 
inquire  after  a  friend  who  was  ill, 
but  Julia  would  try  that  new  music 
over  for  Mr.  Waldegrave.  The 
drawing-room  was  very  pleasant, 
for  the  time  for  fires  had  only  just 
begun,  and  I  think  that  the  first 
few  fires  of  the  wintry  season  are 
simply  delicious.  They  had  a  cosy 
chat,  and  altogether  Mr.  Waldegrave 
spent  a  very  cheerful  afternoon. 

But  although  Mr.  Waldegrave 
met  the  Dempsters  very  often,  the 
affair  with  the  young  lady,  in  his 
mother's  opinion  and  that  of  John's 
sisters,  progressed  very  slowly. 
John  had  no  notion  of  limiting  him- 
self to  the  Dempsters.  He  had  a 
few  great  friends,  and  these  friends 
were  now  coming  up  to  town.  As 
he  went  into  society,  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  his  merits  as  a 
parti  were  discussed:  in  the  higher 
quarters  he  was  only  a  detrimental ; 
in  other  quarters  he  was  eligible; 
but  in  every  quarter  ho  was  sailing 
under  false  colours.  He  told  him- 
self, sardonically,  that  he  was  not  a 
marrying  man.  Matrimony  with 
Julia,  had  matrimony  with  Julia 
been  possible,  might  be  feasible, 
but  for  a  little  social  life  the  area  of 
St  John's  Wood  was  too  limited. 
He  had  some  sort  of  footing  in  the 
Upper  Ten,  and  one  night  the 
prime  minister's  wife  said  some- 
thing very  civil  to  him.  More- 
over, Waldegrave  was  beginning  to 
work,  partly  because,  to  his  own 
great  surprise,  he  found  that  an 
appetite  for  work  was  growing  on 
him,  and  partly  because  he  began 
to  see  clearly  that  he  should  want 
more  money  than  the  allowance 
given  him.  When  a  married  man 
both  works  and  plays  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  he  has  not  much  time 
for  his  wife  unless  she  shares  his 
business  or  his  amusements. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 

THE  UNMARRIED  WIPE. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  a  man  to  live 
tinder  circumstances  when  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  'dark.'  It  is  bad 
enough  for  a  man  himself  If  he 
has  to  mystify  the  outside  world, 
and  to  make  a  sharer  in  his  dark- 
ness uncomfortable,  that  is  doubly 
bad.  And  if  there  is  nothing  in  these 
circumstances  either  hopeful  or  con- 
solatory, that  is  trebly  bad. 

Waldegrave  and  his  wife  did  not 
'get  on'  well.  Very  many  young 
married  people  do  not  'get  on' 
well.  They  have  to  learn  a  good 
deal,  and  to  unlearn  a  good  deal. 
As  a  rule,  the  first  year  is  hardly 
the  happiest  year  of  married  life. 
John  was  not  always  a  stately 
gentleman,  carrying,  so  to  speak, 
the  wig  and  gown  into  private 
life,  always  delicately  pleasant  in 
his  manner  and  devoted  in  his  at- 
tentions. When  he  was  in  his 
dressing-gown  in  the  morning, 
shaving,  and  having  a  keen  matri- 
monial discussion,  he  could  make 
himself  offensive,  and  even  brutal. 
He  could  be  curt,  raspish,  and  if  he 
was  much  put  out,  he  could  use 
some  exceedingly  violent  language. 
Arabella  came  down  very  nicely 
dressed  at  dinner-time;  but  if  her 
lord  did  not  take  himself  off  soon 
after  breakfast,  but  preferred  loung- 
ing about  with  cigars  and  news- 
papers, he  could  not  but  own  to 
himself  that  her  chrysalis  state  con- 
trasted strongly  with  her  butterfly 
glory.  It  was  a  pity,  also,  that  so 
pretty  a  head  should  be  so  ill-fur- 
nished— that  this  glossy  hair  should 
have  nothing  below  the  surface  to 
correspond  with  it  in  some  sort  of 
glossiness.  He  bought  a  quantity 
of  his  favourite  authors,  and  put 
them  in  the  prettiest  of  bindings — 
Tennyson,  Macaulay,  Thackeray, 
Browning,  Buskin,  Bronte,  which, 
if  the  young  lady  had  diligently 
read,  she  would  have  done  herself 
some  good,  and  have  pleased  her 
husband  infinitely.  She  made  a 
little  progress  with  the  stories,  but 
did  not  go  far  beyond  the  binding. 
She  fell  back  on  the  cheap,  worthless 
fiction  of  the  day,  and  her  husband 


was  not  best  pleased  when,  after  an 
outlay  of  many  guineas,  he  found 
her  wrapt  up  in  penny  serials.  She 
was  rather  a  clever  girl,  and  being 
irritated  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
under  some  sort  of  tuition,  indulged 
herself  for  what  she  meant  to  be 
satirical  and  amusing.  But  this  was 
playing  with  edged  tools,  and  she 
only  brought  on  herself  the  keen, 
curt  retorts  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
practised  in  the  art  of  sarcasm,  whose 
barbed  retorts  pierced  keenly  the 
sensitive,  passionate  nature  that 
provoked  them.  Then  Arabella 
took  less  independent  ground.  She 
foolishly  put  herself  into  antagonism 
with  her  husband.  She  always  had 
a  most  imperfect  notion  of  a  wife's 
duty  of  obedience.  She  systematic- 
ally refrained  from  doing  anything 
that  he  wished  to  be  done.  She 
walked  out  in  bad  weather,  and 
stayed  at  home  in  fair.  She  declined 
to  go  with  him  to  an  opera  concert 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  insisted 
on  going  to  the  Opera  itselfc  If  he 
wanted  to  be  quiet,  she  went  off  into 
voluble  silly  talk;  and  if  he  drew 
up  his  chair,  and  began  to  tell  her 
all  the  chat  which  he  had  collected, 
rather  laboriously  on  her  behalf,  she 
chose  to  be  sullen  with  some  sense 
of  injury.  If  he  mentioned — which 
he  did  most  rarely — anything  about 
the  dinner  and  the  house,  he  never 
could  notice  that  his  remarks  re- 
ceived the  slightest  attention.  If 
she  had  a  headache— and  now  and 
then  she  had  headaches— there  were 
long,  monotonous  complaints.  She 
was  certainly  a  very  foolish  girl,  and 
all  her  woman's  tact  and  manage- 
ment seemed  to  have  deserted  her. 
She  did  not  make  her  husband's 
home  a  delight  to  him,  nor  did  she 
think  that  his  love,  never  very 
strong,  required  to  be  fostered  by 
all  wife-like  graces.  The  result  was 
that  Waldegrave,  who  at  first  had 
declined  every  invitation  that  he 
could  without  offence,  now  accepted 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  very  freely, 
and  often  had  some  friends  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  Octagon.  He  owned 
to  himself  that  he  had  made  a  very 
bad  bargain.  Still  the  bargain  con- 
tained saving  clauses,  of  which  it 
was  his  full  intention  to  avail  him- 
self. 
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But  things  might  still  have  gone 
on,  not  prosperously  indeed,  bat 
still  in  some  Kind  of  outward  de- 
cency, if  Arabella  had  not  developed 
a  crowning  defect.  Waldegrave  was 
a  man  who  really  had  some  kind  of 
conscience,  and  who  wished  to  do 
well  for  this  young  creature  whom 
he  had  taken  to  himself,  and  whose 
destiny  was  now  altogether  wrapt 
up  with  his  own.  He  had  tried  to 
do  what  he  could  for  her,  to  make 
her  a  companion  for  himself  and  fit 
for  his  own  class  of  society,  but  his 
well-intentioned  attempts  had  been 
defeated.  He  owned  to  himBelf  that 
it  was  all  a  failure.  Still  he  could 
have  jogged  on,  quietly  if  not  hap- 
pily, if  only  he  was  allowed  to  be 
quiet.  But  Arabella  now  came  out 
as  a  termagant  of  the  first  water,  of 
the  true  Katharine  order. 

The  first  time  that  she  went  into 
a  violent  passion  Waldegrave  was 
greatly  grieved  and  astonished.  It 
was  not  nice  to  see  her  tremble  with 
rage,  become  hysterical,  and  then  go 
off  into  uncontrollable  sobs.  She 
had  said  something  very  sharp  and 
pettish,  and  something  sharp  was 
said  to  her  again.  This  was  the  first 
domestic  scene.  John  soothed  and 
caressed  her,  said  that  she  was  an 
angel  and  he  was  a  brute,  and  was 
absolutely  conscience-stricken  at  the 
amount  of  mischief  that  was  done. 
Still  a  man  does  not  choose  to  be 
snubbed  by  his  wife,  and  take  it 
meekly,  without  remonstrance.  Next, 
she  got  into  a  violent  passion,  ar- 
rayed herself  gorgeously,  and  said 
she  would  walk  all  the  way  down  to 
Clyston  and  bog  her  stepfather  to 
receive  her  again.  On  the  first  oc- 
casion Waldegrave  nearly  shed  tears ; 
he  clasped  her  garment's  hem,  and 
entreated  her,  by  every  human  and 
divine  consideration,  to  be  recon- 
ciled and  stay  with  him.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  was  highly  encouraging, 
and  Arabella  soon  repeated  the  ex* 
periment  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, Waldegrave  merely  made  her 
a  low  bow,  and  wished  her  a  bon 
voyaf/e.  She  departed  with  great 
stateliness,  took  an  entire  tour  of  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  came  back  in  a 
cab,  in  time  for  an  excellent  dinner. 
But  her  grand  tour  de  force  was  es- 
pecially manifested  on  a  later  occa<- 


sion.  She  then  worked  herself  into 
a  passion  frightful  to  behold.  Her 
husband  maintained  the  most  pro- 
voking coolness,  and  threw  in  at 
times  a  cutting  remark.  Then  her 
rage  became  ungovernable.  She 
seized  his  meerschaum,  which  he  ' 
had  coloured  with  so  muoh  pride 
and  labour,  threw  the  gorgeously* 
bound  Tennyson  behind  the  fire, 
and  tore  up  some  sheets  of  paper, 
to  Waldegrave  as  valuable  as  a 
bank-note,  and  raced  up  stairs.  John 
turned  very  pale,  and  followed  her 
into  the  bedroom.  His  wife  trem- 
bled as  she  observed  the  expression 
of  his  countenance.  He  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  had  resolved  if  pos- 
sible to  tame  his  wife,  and  though 
the  lesson  might  be  an  expensive 
one,  to  give  her  that  lesson.  He 
went  up  to  her,  tore  the  gold  brooch 
from  her  bosom,  and  trampled  it 
under  foot;  seized  her  watch,  and' 
dashed  it  on  the  ground ;  seized  a 
silk  dress,  and  tore  it  in  half.  She 
was  calm,  couchant,  as  a  leopardess 
about  to  spring.  Then  Waldegrave, 
calmed  by  the  evil  he  had  wrought, 
rushed  away  to  his  chambers,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  week  made  his  ap- 
pearance again  with  surpassing 
suavity. 

Here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment, 
to  assume  the  privilege  of  moral- 
izing. This  is  a  dreadful  domestic 
picture,  but  those  who  have  studied: 
the  Divorce  Court  under  Sir  Cress- 
well  Cresswell  or  Sir  John  Wilde 
know  that  it  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  overstrained.  In  eases  of 
matrimonial  disputes  people  gene* 
rally  adjust  matters  by  saying  that 
there  are  faults  on  both  sides.  Of 
course  there  are  faults  on  both  sides, 
but  still  that  is  only  a  shallow  way 
of  getting  out  of  difficult  matters. 
If  we  k»ew  all  the  facts  in  matrimo- 
nial squabbles,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  beginning  cause  of  offence 
lay  very  decidedly  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Then  a  chronic  state  of 
mutual  offence  sets  in,  and  it  is 
often  only  a  matter  of  accident  who 
commits  the  first  legal  offence,  and  is 
consequently  adjudged  by  society  to 
be  the  sinner. 

The  '  row1  had  so  far  a  salutary 
effect  that  Arabella  had  found  out 
that  her  husband  was  a  resolute. 
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unfeeling  man,  whom  active  offen- 
sive operations  only  served  to  goad 
up  into  undesirable  retaliations.  I 
must  do  John  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  had  promptly  provided  his  wife 
with  brooch,  watch,  and  dress  afresh. 
This  had  materially  softened  the 
general  aspect  of  matters.  Arabella 
melted  into  tenderness.  '  Oh,  John, 
do  be  good  to  me/  she  said ; '  I  have 
nobody  in  the  world  but  you.  Love 
me  a  little/ 

Then  John  took  her  up  into  his 
big  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  swore 
that* he  loved  her  better  than  his 
life. 

'And  do  be  patient  with  me, 
John.  I  will  be  good,  and  read 
your  stupid  books,  and  never  get 
into  a  temper  again.  I  know  that 
I  am -a  very  silly,  ignorant  girl.' 

John  kissed  her  for  her  genuine 
confession.  He  kissed  her  for  her 
pretty  promises ;  but  he  felt  in  his 
heart  that  her  promises  were  as 
worthless  as  promises  could  be. 

'But  I  am  lonely,  John;  I  am 
indeed.  Nobody  cares  for  me.  I 
never  see  any  one,  and  never  go 
anywhere.  I  heard  you  call  your- 
self a  married  bachelor  one  day.  I 
am  sure  I  am  an  unmarried  wife.' 

Tes,  that  was  just  it,  poor  dear 
child.  She  was  a  wife,  a  pure  Eng- 
lish wife,  but  there  was  no  true 
union  of  intellect  and  soul,  no  real 


marriage  such  as  God  had  ordained, 
where  the  wife  should  be  a  help- 
meet. There  was  none  of  that 
meetness  which  makes  marriage,  and 
she  had  cared  not  for  that  meetness. 
She  knew  only  that  there  were  nooks 
and  corners  in  her  husband's  mind, 
latitudes  and  longitudes  in  which  she 
was  altogether  unversed,  and  in  a 
sad,  true  sense  she  was  an  unmarried 
wife. 

'  You  must  get  a  companion,  Ara- 
bella.' 
•  But  how  am  I  to  get  one  T 
'  Advertise  for  one.  Go  to  Etty's, 
in  Regent  Street,  and  get  one — some 
one  who  will  walk  with  you,  and 
read  with  you,  and  take  you  to 
places  of  amusement  when  I  cannot 
take  you  myself.' 

;  So  Mrs.  Waldegrave  went  to  Etty's, 
and  there  came  a  mild-eyed,  mild- 
voiced  lady,  who  was  to  spend 
several  hours  with  her  daily.  Be- 
sides the  social  advantages,  Walde- 
grave, who  was  no  fool,  thought  it 
was  only  right  to  mount  guard  over 
his  handsome  young  wife.  Let  it 
be  said,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
the  artist's  accomplished  widow, 
that  she  did  everything  in  her  power 
to  be  of  some  real  use  to  her  charge 
in  cultivating  her  taste  and  reading. 
But  Arabella's  nature  had  grown 
into  a  rigid  immobility. 
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'  "n  TJTHIN  is  a  very  ancient  town ' 
Jfl)  were  the  words  which  met  my 
ears  while  entering  the  railway  car- 
riage which  was  to  convey  me  to  the 
Eisteddfbd'or  'grand  national  meet- 
ing of  Cambrian  bards/  holden  at 
that  place  in  the  present  month  of 
the  present  year  of  grace.  The 
speaker,  who  held  a '  Baner  Cymru ' 
in  his  hand,  and  who  was  evidently 
in  high  dudgeon  at  some  remarks 
which  had  escaped  from  a  mild 
cleric  with  blue  spectacles  who  sat 
in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  carriage, 
added  as  I  took  my  seat,  '  and  the 
Eisteddfod  is  a  very  honourable 
gathering,  is  it  not,  sir  ?' 
The  conclusion  of  this  sentence 


was  addressed  to  me,  and  I  soon  fell 
into  conversation  with  the  man,  in 
whom,  after  his  ill-humour  had 
worked  itBelf  away,  I  found  a  very 
intelligent  and  pleasant  companion. 
He  was  going,  pro  patriae  majore 
gloria,  to  spend  three  days  and  six 
weeks'  salary  at  Buthin ;  his  em- 
ployer (he  soon  told  me  that  he  was 
clerk  to  a  civil  engineer)  having 
given  him  a  holiday  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  do  so.  His  name  was 
Owen  Owen,  and  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  three  more  young  Taffys, 
delighting  respectively  in  the  names 
Price  Price,  Jones  Jones,  and  Roberts 
Morris  Roberts.  I  soon  found  from 
his  conversation  that  Ruthin  is  a 
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very  ancient  town,  and  became 
aware  of  the  important  geographical 
fact  that  it  is  the  co-county  town  of 
Denbighshire,  and  that  much  more 
of  the  county  business  is  there 
transacted  than  at  Denbigh  itself. 
Treasure  this  fact,  ye  writers  of 
school  geographies,  and  insert  it  in 
your  next  editions !  And,  ye  writers 
of  school  histories  of  England,  do 
not  forget,  in  your  future  editions, 
to  tell  us  how  Charles  the  First 
spent  a  night  at  Buthin  Castle,  after 
his  defeat  at  Bowton  Heath,  and 
how,  in  the  following  year,  the  castle 
was  besieged  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  under  General  Mytton,  and 
gallantly  defended  by  loyal  Governor 
Baignolds.  And,  ye  idyllists,  store 
up  as  a  motif  for  another  fresco  on 
your  monumentum  cere  perennius  the 
legend  of  how  Arthur,  the  flower  of 
kings  and  poesy,  beheaded  his  rival 
Huail,  brother  of  Gildas  the  histo- 
rian, on  a  block  of  limestone  still 
remaining  in  Buthin  market-place. 
And,  ye  hero -worshippers,  do  not 
forget  how  two  great  and  at  least 
one  good  man  have  belonged  to  this 
town — Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  the 
generous  patron  by  whose  means 
Camden  was  enabled  to  make  that 
tour  from  which  we  have  reaped  so 
much  benefit,  and  the  translator  of 
the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  in  our  authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible;  and  learned  Bishop 
Parry,  who  translated  the  whole 
Bible  into  Welsh.  The  former  of 
these  founded  the  Grammar  School, 
over  which  the  latter,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  lawn,  presided.  All 
this  and  many  other  curious  parti- 
culars connected  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood I  gathered  from  my 
companion,  and  picked  up  in  divers 
quarters  during  my  stay  at  Buthin. 

We  were  now  at  Bheul  (pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  B-r-r  Howl 
— ow  as  in  cow),  and  here  we  lost 
our  clerical  friend,  who  was  going 
to  try  the  ascent  of  Moel  Famau, 
the  mother  of  hills,  which,  with  the 
tower  crowning  it,  we  saw  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  railway.  A  few 
minutes  more  brought  us  to  Buthin. 

The  town  was  evidently  holding 
a  high-holiday.  The  streets  were 
decorated  with  flags  and  garlands, 
and  filled  with  people  '  dressed  in 


their  holiday  best '  and  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  their  holiday. 
Here  and  there  a  Welsh  motto  met 
the  eye,  and  over  the  entrance  gate- 
way to  the  castle  the  more  familiar 
words '  Jour  de  ma  vie'  on  a  banner 
charged  with  the  arms  of  the  West 
family,  some  branoh  of  which  reside 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Very 
appropriate  was  the  old  family 
motto  to  the  occasion—for  the  heart 
of  every  Welshman  present  was 
beaming  with  the  joy  of  a  transient 
rejuvenescence. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  market- 
.  place— I  had  left  the  station  with 
my  companions  of  the  railway  car- 
riage—on  the  north  side  of  which 
had  been  erected  a  Druidical  circle 
and  cylch  stone.  Here  we  waited  to 
see  the  opening  ceremony.  The 
procession,  consisting  of  officials, 
the  volunteer  corps  (in  a  very  ugly 
uniform),  and  various  followers  soon 
appeared  upon  the  ground.  Con* 
spicuous  upon  their  breasts  these 
devotees '  sported  their  leek/ — not, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  a  graveolent 
potherb,  but  a  brooch  made  in  the 
similitude  of  the — how  the  name 
smells !— of  some  white  metal. 

Then  with  bardio  rites  was  the 
Eisteddfod  opened.  The  Gorsedd 
prayer,  written  twelve  centuries  ago, 
was  read  in  Welsh  and  English  by  a 
clergyman,  one  of  the  associated 
bards.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  in 
English  reads  as  follows :  '  Oh  God, 
grant  us  thy  protection;  and  with 
protection,  reason ;  and  with  reason, 
light;  and  with  light,  truth;  and 
with  truth,  justice ;  and  with  jus- 
tice, love :  and  with  love,  the  love  of 
God ;  and  with  the  love  of  God,  all 
happiness.'  Stately  and  beautiful  in 
its  language;  simple  and  harmo- 
nious in  its  stateliness ;  earnest  and 
impressive  in  its  simplicity  is  the 
Gorsedd  prayer. 

But  its  stateliness,  its  simpli- 
city and  impressiveness  were  soon 
marred  by  the  pompous  and  bom- 
basticai  proclamation  which  fol- 
lowed. This  was  also  read  in  both 
languages:  'The  truth  against  the 
world !  In  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  the 
sun  approaching  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, at  the  hour  of  noon,  on  the 
fourth '  day  of  August,   after  due 
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proclamation,  this  Gorsedd  is  opened 
at  Buthin,  with  invitation  to  all  who 
may  assemble  here,  where  no  weapon 
is  unsheathed again8tthem,and  judg- 
ment will  be  pronounced  upon  all 
works  of  genius  submitted  for  ad- 
judication, in  the  face  of  the  sun,  the 
eye  of  light.  The  truth  against  the 
world  1'  I  wonder  how  many  times 
that  day  I  heard  the  words  shouted, 
sung,  whispered,  or  spoken,  'Y 
gwyr  yn  erbyn  y  hyd  I* — The  truth 
against  the  world! 

An  englyn,  or  ode,  in  honour  of 
the  gathering,  by  a  bard  delighting 
in  the  cognomen  of  Clwydfardd,  and 
holding  the  high  office  of  Arch- 
Druid  of  Wales,  concluded  the 
opening  ceremony. 

Here  I  missed  Messrs.  Owen,  Price, 
Jones,  and  Roberts,  who  had  stolen, 
from  my  side  while  I  was  wrapped 
up  in  the  strange  scene  before  me ; 
bo  I  allowed  myself  to  be  carried 
with  the  crowd,  which  now  began  to 
surge  and  crush  about  me,  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  where,  in  a 
shelving  meadow  on  the  turnpike- 
road  to  Gorwen,  in  view  of  one  of 
the  most  glorious  of  North  Wales 
landscapes,  had  been  erected  a  large 
pavilion,  in  which  all  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  Eisteddfod  proper 
were  to  take  place.  This  building 
would  accommodate  about  five 
thousand  persons,  but  it  was  not 
more  than  half  filled  when  I  en- 
tered, though  afterwards  many  more 
people  dropped  in.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  twenty-two  pillars, 
from  which  hung  shields  of  arms 
and  other  devices,  the  arms  being 
those  of  the  fifteen  royal  houses  of 
Wales.  Here  again  I  found  'Y 
gwyr  yn  erbyn  y  byd,*  and  several 
other  Welsh  mottoes  staring  me  in 
the  face.  Amongst  the  rest, '  Oymru 
fu,  Gymru  fydd,'— Wales  was,  and 
Wales  shall  be.  'Oesy  bydfriaith 
Cymraeg/— May  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage last  to  the  world's  end.  '  Tra 
mor,  tra  Brython,'— While  there  is 
sea,  Wales  will  endure,  and  many 
others.  Surmounting  all  was  the 
loyal  inscription  'God  bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales.'  The  ornamenta- 
tion, although  very  effective,  was 
tawdry,  being  produced  by  the 
abundant  use  of  paint,  paste,  and 
coloured  paper. 


The  president,  Sir  Watkin  Wynne, 
was,  on  entering  the  pavilion,  led  to 
his  seat  and  duly  installed  by  the 
conductor  Talhaiarn. 

As  we  shall  have  to  frequently 
mention  this  worthy,  and  others  de- 
lighting in  equally  eccentric  names, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  remark  that 
every  Welsh  bard  adopts  some 
pseudonym  or  bardic  name,  by 
which  he  is  always  known  in  con- 
nection with  his  sacred  calling. 
Talhaiarn,  who  is  a  very  respectable 
man,  rejoices,  when  not  astride  of 
his  Pegasus,  in  the  plebeian  appella- 
•  tion  of '  John  Jones.'  Talhaiarn,  his 
bardic  name,  is  that  of  the  little 
Tillage  where  he  was  born  and  bred, 
and  where  he  still  resides. 

The  adjudication  of  prizes  began 
after  a  very  short  speech  from  the 
'  Prince  in  Wales,'  who  has  a  greater 
reputation  for  long-winded  runs 
with  the  hounds  than  for  long- 
winded  speech-making.  After  one 
or  two  prizes  had  been  awarded,  and 
three  young  ladies  had  competed  for 
that  for  pianoforte-playing,  Talhaiarn 
announced  that  the  grand  prize  for 
the  best  englyn  to  the  miller  had  been 
awarded  to  loan  Arfon,  whose  poem 
had  been  selected  from  more  than  a 
hundred  compositions  sent  in  for 
competition.  What  an  englyn  is 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  prize  poem : — 

'  Gwas  gwlad  gyda  gwisg  lwydwen  a'l  olwyn 

At  alwad  meib  angen 
Tw'r  melinydd— bydd  yn  ben 
Y  bwybwryr  tra  bo  yden.' 

Bespect  for  the  sacred  character 
of  'bard'  prevents  me  {from  pro- 
faning the  verse  by  rendering  it  into 
English.  The  epithet  '  dark  white/ 
applied  to  the  miller's  coat,  is  appro- 

Sriate  and  pleasing— the  one  re- 
eeming  point  of  the  composition. 
After  a  choral  competition — the 
subject  being  a  selection  from  a 
cantata  by  one  of  the  bards  present, 
Gwilym  Gwent,  Talhaiarn  addressed 
the  meeting  in  a  speech  overflowing 
with— I  was  going  to  say  patriotism, 
but  will  rather  write,  confused 
pride  of  nationality.  Nostra  nos 
patria  delectat  is  nowhere  so  true  as 
in  Wales.  He  lauded  the  Eisteddfod 
as  the  oldest  literary  institution  in 
the  world ;  and  since,  in  the  journal 
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conducted  by  the  author  of  'New 
America,'  oertain  absurd  items  con- 
templated in  the  Eisteddfodic  pro- 
gramme were  ridiculed,  he  breaks 
forth  as  follows :—' Our  English 
critics  do  not  deal  fairly  with  us. 
(Cheers.)  One  of  them,  the  editor 
of  the  "Athenaum,"  has  already 
opened  fire  upon  us  with  his  pop- 
gun. (Cheers.)  He  calls  the  Eistedd- 
fr  d  " a  semi-barbaric  meeting."  Very 
well;  let  him  indulge  in  fustian 
and  imagine  it  wisdom — we  can 
afford  .to  laugh  at  him  and  to  defy 
him,  (Loud  cheers.)  Somebody 
said  about  him,  when  he  was  dressed 
in  a  magnificent  suit  of  red,  that 
everything  was  red  about  him  ex- 
cept his  works/  (Laughter  and  great 
cheering.)  After  comparing  Wales 
with  England  and  the  Welsh  with 
the  English,  the  bard  broke  off  into 
a  patriotic  song  of  his  own,  com- 
posed in  honour  of '  Oymro,  Cymru, 
and  Oymraeg,'  and  sat  down  amid  a 
complete  ovation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Talhaiarn's 
oration  I  left  the  pavilion  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  my  inner  man, 
and  so  missed  the  next  few  adjudica- 
tions, which  included  that  of  the 
most  valuable  prize— a  purse  con- 
taining a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 
This  prize,  which  had  not  -been 
awarded  at  the  two  preceding 
Eisteddfodaudn  consequence  of  want 
of  merit  in  the  competitors,  was 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
Welsh  language.  It  was  awarded 
this  year  to  a  gentleman  of  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Strangford  being  the 
judge.  Talhaiam  created  consider- 
able merriment  by  remarking  that 
his  adjudication  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Frydderoh  Williams,  the  Secre- 
tary-general of  the  Gorsedd.  His 
lordship,  he  believed,  used  a  good 
many  contractions  known  to  Mr. 
Williams,  and  to  him  only.  He 
believed  that  no  one  else  in  the 
Eisteddfod  could  read  the  paper 
(laughter)  except  Sir  Watkin. 
(Great  laughter.) 

Three  cheers  for  Sir  Watkin 
Wynne,  and  'The  Maroh  of  the 
Men  of  Harlech/  brought  the  meet- 
ing to  a  close.  In  the  evening  was 
given  a  grand  musical  and  instru- 
mental concert,  instead  of  attending 
which  I  sought  for  a  resting-place, 


and  the  local  Bull  and  Fleece  being 
crammed,  was  perforce  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  under  .the  roof  of  a  very 
humble  inn.  Here,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  I  .met  again  with  my 
friend  Owen,  who  had  called  to 
refresh  himself  with  a  glass  of 
metheglin  on  his  way  from  the  con- 
cert to  a  meeting  of  bards  which 
was  held  in  the  County  Hall,  and 
prolonged  until  long  after  midnight, 
and  of  which,  being  uninitiated,  I 
am  unable  to  divulge  the  imysteries. 
We  agreed  to  join  forces  on  the 
morrow.  Accordingly  in  the  morn- 
ing a  knock  at  my  bedroom-door 
announced  his  presence,  and,  break- 
fast despatched,  we  started  at  a  few 
minutes  before  nine  to  the  County 
Hall,  where  a  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  section  of  the  Eisteddfod 
was  being  held.  Finding  this  rather 
slow  work,  we  left  the  room  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
adjourned  to  our  inn  forsome  beer— 

'Kot  that  in  Wales   r 
They  talk  of  their  ales. 
To  pronounce  the  word  tkty  make  aae  of  might 

trouble  yon, 
Being  spelt  with  a  C,  two  R's  and  a  W  | 

— and  then  followed  with  the  pro- 
cession to  the  pavilion. 

There  had  been  a  great  influx  of 
visitors  into  the  town  since  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  the  meeting  was 
much  more  crowded.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  day  was  Mr.  Main- 
waring,  M.P.,  who  'opened  the  ball ' 
— although,  as  lie  remarked,  he  was 
not  in  very  good  dancing  trim,  hav- 
ing been  thrown  from  bis  horse  a 
few  days  previously—by  reading  an 
excellent  address  from  the  chair, 
after  which  a  repetition  of  the  yes- 
terday's scene  of  vocal  and  musical 
competitions,-and  awards  of  prizes 
took  place.  A  popular  bard,  named 
LLew  LLwyvo,  received  a  rapturous 
ovation  on  going  up  to  receive  the 
Pryddest  Fawr  prize  for  the  best 
Welsh  pryddest  on  Elijah. 

One  of  the  highest  Eisteddfodic 
honours  has  been  the  conferring  of 
a  crown  (goronog)  upon  the  lucky 
bard.  When  the  time  arrived  to 
make  this  award  Talhaiam  an- 
nounced that  the  bards  had  come 
to  the  very  sensible  conclusion  to 
discontinue  this  form  of  honour. 
They  had   not  yet  decided  what 
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form  wrdd  goronog  should  take ;  but 
he  considered  it  (rightly  enough) 
rather  absurd  to  present  a  coronet 
to  a  bard  who  probably  had  not  a 
crown  in  his  pocket  In  lieu  of  the 
coronet  this  year  Mr.  Meilir  Owen, 
of  Tanygirt,  presented  a  valuble  old 
medal  in  his  possession  instead  of 
the  coronet  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

We  went  this  evening  to  the  con- 
cert, the  principal  feature  of  which 
was  a  cantata  entitled  LLys  Arthur, 
a  composition  of  some  merit,  by  a 
Mr.  K.  D.  Jones. 

After  the  concert  was  held  a  se- 
cond meeting  of  the  bards,  to  decide 
what  should  be  the  exercise  for  the 
Eisteddfodio  chair  in  future  years. 
The  discussion  was  at  first  animated 
and  at  last  stormy,  the  bards  mu- 
tually recriminating  one  another  in 
anything  but  poetical  terms.  The 
subject  of  the  dispute  was  whether 
the  compositions  sent  in  for  com- 
petition should  be  pryddest  or  awdl, 
these  being  the  names  of  two  dis- 
tinctive styles  of  Welsh  poetry. 
Ultimately  the  question  was  put 
by  until  the  following  evening. 
Whether  it  was  then  decided  or  no, 
deponent  knoweth  not. 

We  dropped  in  the  next  day  to 
see  the  chair  prize  awarded,  but 
were  disappointed,  the  judge,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bees,  deciding  that  none  of 
the  compositions  were  worthy  the 
prize.  The  subject  for  the  exercises 
was  a  poem  on  Elijah,  and  the  prize 
twenty  pounds  in  money  and  the 
bardic  chair  of  Wales,  with  the  title 
Peneerd  Gwalia.    The  chair,  an  old 
piece  of  carved  oak,  decorated  with 
acorns  and  branches  of  the  mystic 
oak,  and  surmounted  with  a  cornu- 
copia  filled  with   ears  of  wheat, 
stood  at  the  right  of  the  president 
(who   to-day   was    the  mayor   of 
Ruthin),  but  no  happy  bard  was 
called  to  fill  it.    Some  malcontents 
of  the  genus  irritabUe  vatum  began 
to  express  their  chagrin  and  disap- 
probation of  the  award  by  reciting 
extempore  poetical  compositions  on 
the  vacant  seat     One  man  got  as 
for  as,  'An  empty  chair,  with  its 
timber  for  sale/  but  was  stopped 
'before  he  was  able  to  cap  the  line. 

We  listened  to  the  competition  in 
singing  *  The  Harp  of  Wales/  the 


prize  for  which  was  given  to  a 
gentleman  residing  at  Bhosllan- 
erchrugog,  a  name  whioh  Talhaiarn 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  laugh  by 
pronouncing '  Roast  lamb  and  grog.' 
There  was  another  concert  in  the 
evening,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  performance  of  the  'Messiah/ 
During  the  whole  of  the  week  a 
section  had  been  sitting  for  the 
discussion  of  social  science.  In  the 
Town  Hall  an  art  exhibition  was 
opened,  consisting  of  paintings  and 
articles  of  virtu  contributed  by  va- 
rious people  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  these  are  not  part  of  the 
Eisteddfod  proper,  ana  very  few  of 
them  did  I  attend. 

Ten  o'clock  that  evening  found 
me  at  Ruthin  Station.  The  plat- 
form was  crowded,  and  although 
extra  railway  accommodation  had 
•been  provided,  many  persons  failed 
to  find  room  in  the  train.  By  dmfc 
of  a  silver  key  I  managed  at  last  to 
open  one  door,  that  of  the  guard's 
van,  where  I  found  already  com- 
fortably ensconced  a  sporting  gentle- 
man with  three  pointers,  and  a 
countryman,  his  wife  and  baby. 
However,  seated  among  the  lug- 
gage, under  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  a  small  meerschaum  bowl, 
filled  with  choice  Latakia — not,  I 
would  forewarn  the  intending  tour- 
ist, purchased  at  Ruthin— I  soon 
became  perfectly  callous  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  my  situation. 

As  for  my  friend  Owen,  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  was  a  catalogue  of  the 
art  exhibition,  whioh  he  threw  to  me 
from  a  dog-cart,  in  which,  with  one 
or  two  more  ohoice  spirits,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  going  at  a  'spanking 
rate'  no  one  knows  whither,  as  he 
passed  me,  an  humble  pedestrian,  on 
my  way  to  the  station. 

My  reflections  on  the  Eisteddfod 
amounted  to  something  like  this : 
that  it  is  a -harmless,  innocent,  but, 
as  at  present  conducted,  no  less 
ridiculous  institution.  The  day  of 
bards  and  Druids  has  long  ago 
passed  away;  and  if  in  the  dim  past 
the  Eisteddfodau  had  any  signi- 
ficance it  is  quite  lost  in  the  present 
century.  Fond  as  I  am  of  old  cus- 
toms, I  do  not  like  to  see  them  mo- 
dernized; and  in  my  opinion  the 
Eisteddfod  of  the  present  year  was 
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very  little  less  absurd  than  those  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
the  custom  was  first  revived,  and 
when  the  assembled  bards  appeared 
in  grotesque  costumes,  with  various 
ridiculous  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
displaying  not  only  their  national 
leek  but  various  occult  Druidical 
symbols  and  signs.  In  fact,  the 
Eisteddfod,  as  at  present  conducted 
— suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age— is  even  less  to  be  admired  than 
the  poor  mad  meetings  circa  1820. 
The  Eisteddfodau  were  originally 
established!  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  liberal  sciences, 
poetry  and  music,  by  inviting  all 
comers  to  contend  for  prizes;  and  if 
the  custom  is  to  be  revived  at  all  I 
think  that  this  object  should  be  held 
in  view.  To  me  it  appears  that 
such  innovations  as  the  commercial 
elements  of  art  exhibitions  and  con- 
certs by  London  artistes,  and  the 
opening  of  discussions  of  the  most 
unsavoury  nature  in  a  *  Social  Sci- 
ence' department,  are  far  greater 


deviations  from  the  spirit  in  which 
the  meeting  ought  to  be  planned 
than  the  contemptible  aping  of  Dru- 
idical costumes  and  Celtic  manners 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  Welsh  have  great  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  language.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  living  languages 
of  the  world,  and  has  passed  through 
the  course  of  an  infinite  number  of 
years  with  very  little  change.  They 
can  also  boast  of  a  literature  the  in- 
edited  manuscripts  of  which,  prior 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  comprise, 
at  a  rough  estimate, '  thirteen  thou- 
sand distinct  poetical  compositions, 
twelve  thousand  proverbs,  twelve 
thousand  triads,  and  upwards  of 
two  hundred  ancient  melodies,  to- 
gether with  a  great  amount  of 
matter  in  the  form  of  grammars, 
dictionaries,  historical  chronicles, 
dramatic  tales,  &c.'  But  as  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  the  Eisteddfodau 
serve  no  useful  end  in  keeping  alive 
their  literature. 

A  Bavin's  Featheb. 


POPPIES  IN  THE  CORN; 

OR,  GLAD  HOURS  IN  THE  GRAVE  YEARS.— No.  IV. 

By  the  Authob  of  'The  Habvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye,'  dec. 


dFatUng  &eafces\ 

A  STMNG  OF  AUTUMN  FANCIES. 


IT  is  November  now;  and  the 
poppies  are  mostly  gone,  and 
the  corn  was  reaped  long  ago.  The 
Year  is  resting,  quietly  resting, 
almost  alike  from  toiling  and  from 
enjoying.  The  vigour  of  its  work  and 
the  glee  of  its  play  are  alike  over. 
They  are  merged  and  subdued  in  a 
tranquillity  which  is  not  enjoyment, 
far  less  pain,  but  which  is  just  a 
passive  state,  the  state  which,  after 
exciting  labour  and  exciting  plea- 
sure, simply  petitions  now,  for  a 
season,  to  be  left  without  any  ne- 
cessity for  exertion ;  receiving  im- 
pressions, if  they  must  yet  be  re- 
ceived, just  passively,  with  no 
reaching  out  of  the  hand  after  them. 
It  is,  for  the  year— though  not  for 
Nature— the  still  languor  of  a  worn- 


out  life.  With  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  extreme  old  age  among  the 
race  of  men,  the  Year  has  withdrawn 
from  the  whirl  of  life  and  death, 
and  ceases  from  even  the  appearance 
of  being  much  or  strongly  moved  by 
either.  The  corn  that  swayed  in 
the  cool  airs  of  evening,  that  whis- 
pered with  a  grateful  undertone  as 
the  tender  showers  rustled  down, 
that  ripened  all  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer days;  the  corn,  that  was  once 
and  for  a  while  a  thing  of  deep  in- 
terest, anxiety,  and  gratification — a 
thing  instinct  with  life  and  move- 
ment—is all  put  by  now,  whether  full 
or  thin  in  ear,  stacked  up  dry  and  use- 
ful, and  silent  and  colourless,  in  the 
peaked  erections  that  nestle  about 
the  different  homesteads.  The  corn- 
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flowers,  ah !  these  are  less  easy  to 
find ;  the  wind  took  them,  and  they 
are  gone;  or  they  decayed  in  the 
rainy  days;  or  they  simply  bloomed 
themselves  out, and  fell  and  withered 
where  they  grew,  while  the  time  was 
still  Summer  and  the  days  still 
long  and  warm.  They  were  not 
much  missed  then,— for  many  buds 
were  opening;  they  are  not  re- 
garded now,  nor  does  their  loss 
sadden,  although 

'The  south  wind   searches  for   the   flowers 

*hose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  by  the  wood  and  in 
the  fields  no  more/  , 

Tet  not  so.  The  Tear  is  past  that. 
The  winds  are  still  and  acquiescent, 
now  October's  panic  has  gone  by. 
In  the  misty,  still  November  the 
search  for  flowers  has  ceased,  nor 
can  the  worn  and  aged  Tear  spare  a 
sigh  because  the  young  and  the 
beautiful  are  passing  or  past 

No,  Nature  does  but  'recuetUer 
pour  sauter,' — but  this  Tear,  this 
1868,  has  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter.  It  is  past  taking  any  in- 
terest in  either  new-born  hopes  or  old 
despairs.  See!  the  corn  is  gone,  the 
flowers  are  fallen,  the  fields  are  bare ; 
the  thick-heaped  leaves  mantle  the 
earth  of  the  forests,  and  clothe  the 
rugged  roots  of  the  ancient  trees. 
The  grass  has  ceased  to  grow ;  the 
fogs  brood  over  the  land ;  there  is 
a  glistening  of  dull  tears  along  the 
branches;  there  is  their  ceaseless 
drip  upon  the  yellow  and  brown 
carpet  that  was  lately  the  green  and 
living  glory  of  oak  and  beech  and 
elm.— Well,  and  what  of  all  this? 
What  matters  all  this  to  the  over- 
old  and  wearied  Tear?  What  con- 
cern has  it  now  in  the  death  and 
desolation  which  has  come  over  all 
that  in  its  youth  and  in  its  prime 
made  it  so  excited,  and  eager,  and 
hopeful,  and  proud,  and  glad  ?  It 
could  have  mourned  once,  it  did 
mourn  once,  to  watch  the  change 
stealing  over  all ;  to  note  the  pause 
in  the  advance  of  life; — then  the 
gravity  which  was  the  prescience  of 
approaching  death ;  then  the  hectic 
flush  here  and  there ;  and  the  first 
leaves  stealing  down ;  and  the  black- 
ened victims  of  the  first  frost.  The 
Tear  was  sad  in  September ;  in  Octo- 
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ber  a  cry  of  anguish  shrilled  from 
its  bowers,  breaking  the  stillness. 
But  all  that  is  past  It  is  November 
now.  The  broken  Tear  is  too  old  to 
care  much  for  losses.  For  itself, 
December  is  even  now  at  the  door. 

Nor  does  the  passive,  stagnant- 
hearted  Tear  care  for  gains;  for 
new-born  hopes,  for  promises  and 
anticipations  and  lockings  forward 
to  achievements  and  enjoyments  in 
which  it  can  have  no  share.  See,  the 
patient  earth  is  being,  for  the  many 
hundredth  time,  turned  over  by  the 
plough ;  men  are  making  ready  for 
the  new  year  while  the  old  has  yet 
two  months  of  life ;  the  corn  is  cast 
into  the  furrows,  and  the  poppies 
have  shed  their  seed ;  ay,  the  young 
green  has  ruled  the  brown  pages 
of  the  fields,  and  myriad  seedlings 
are  developing  their  first  youog 
leaflets  out  of  their  expanded  coty- 
ledons. Every  tree  in  the  copse 
and  every  twig  in  the  hedge  has  its 
bud  for  next  year  even  where  this 
year's  leaves  have  but  just  loosed 
their  hold :  Nature  does  not  wait 
to  be  '  off  with  the  old  love/  before 
it  is  '  on  with  the  new.' 

But  what  then?  How  does  all 
this  latent  excitement,  ready  to 
burst,  at  the  first  signal,  into  flame ; 
how  does  all  this  ambush  of  hope 
and  delirium  and  energy  of  life,  at 
all  affect  the  over-ancient  Tear?  It 
is  not  jealous.  It  is  not  saddened. 
It  is  not  impatient  It  is  not  in  the 
least  glad  or  interested.  All  these 
things  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
All  this  budding  life  can  concern 
it  no  whit.  It  has  done,  many 
days  ago,  with  all  these  things.  If 
regrets  cannot  move  it,  still  less  can 
anticipations.  It  is  passionless  with 
extreme  age.  It  has  loosed  hands 
with  life.  It  is  waiting,  but  with 
no  impatience  or  emotion,  for  the 
moment 

'  When  midnight-bells  cease  ringing  suddenly. 
And  the  Old  Year  is  dead.' 

So  some  ancient,  very  ancient  grand- 
sire  or  dame  sits  day  after  day  in 
the  chimney-corner;  with  glazed 
eyes  that  see  nothing,  with  dulled 
ears  that  hear  nothing,  with  numbed 
heart  that  heeds  nothing,  of  all  the 
noise  which  the  young  things  make 
about  the  house,  of  all  the  schemes 
2  a 
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and  plans  of  the  youths  and  maidens, 
of  all  the  work  and  anxieties  of  the 
men  and  women.  There  is  a  funeral ; 
bat  the  loss  affects  not  them :  there 
is  a  birth ;  they  feel  no  joy :  there  is 
a  wedding;  bat  their  many  years 
have  muffled  all  the  glad  ringing 
of  the  bells.  Yes,  like  Tennyson's 
*  Grandmother,'  they  hare  outlived 
joy  or  grief;  they  cannot  feel,  nor 
are  able  even  to  grieve  that  they 
cannot,  that  the  springs  of  sadness 
or  of  gladness  are  alike  dried 
np. 

But  to  what  end  is  all  this  later 
than  autumnal  thought?  What  is 
the  sum  of  it  all  ?  Why  1  suppose 
little  else  than  this :  that  November 
has  come,  and  that,  going  out  to 
seek,  I  cannot  find  even  one  stray 
lingerer  of  all  my  scarlet  poppies ; 
and  the  woods  were  dripping,  and 
the  mist  wrapping  the  day ;  and  no 
sane  person  would  think  of  project- 
ing an  out-door  pleasuring ;  and  the 
fire-lit  Christmas  season  had  not 
yet  come ;  and  so  I  just  lot  my  pen 
follow  the  train  of  thought  which 
the  mind  took  from  the  influence  of 
the  season.  I  set  to  work  to  saunter 
among  the  woodlands,  and  in  de- 
fault of  other  material,  to  link  some 
fancies,  analogies,  whimsies,  with 
Nature's  quiet  contemplation  of  her 
empty  fields  and  hedgerows,  and  of 
her  wide  store  of  fallen  leaves. 

Fallen  leaves,  and  November :  yes, 
this  it  will  be  when  my  notes  are 
read.  But  I  shall  have  my  shot  at 
them  flying,  and  recall  the  days 
when  they  were  not  fallen,  only  fall- 
ing, for  my  idyll  of  tho  Autumn, 
or  rather  of  the  post- Autumn.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  about  these  frail, 
fair  parables  of  human  life;  and 
more  fancies  to  be  woven  from  them 
than  I  shall  have  space  to  set  forth, 
or  than  you  would  have  patience  to 
read.  Falling  leaves,  fallen  leaves : 
have  not  the  poets  of  all  ages  caught 
each  his  golden  handful,  as  they 
rnstled  earthward,  and  straightway 
falten  a-moralizing  over  them? 
Does  not  the  melancholy  Sarpcdon 
enlarge  upon  them  to  the  crafty 
Diomed,  and,  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  their  silent  irony,  change 
golden  arms  for  brazen,  as  though 
not  worth  a  careful  thought  ?    And 


in  our  earliest  efforts  of  poetry,titter- 
ances  full  of  a  strange  and  tender  pre- 
sentiment which  has  often  made  me 
wonder,— did  not  the  leaves  play 
their  part  very  fully  ?  Were  they 
not  ever  stealing  down,  and  leaving 
us  bare  to  wintry  winds,  ay,  and 
this  when  really  we  were  sticky 
with  innumerable  buds,  from  which 
the  new  green  was  just  beginning  to 
uncrumple?  And  now,  as  you  walk 
meditatively,  a  little  past  your 
prime,  up  that  woodland  path,  stir- 
ring with  your  footsteps  the  fiat 
beech  patines  rough  with  the  beech- 
mast,  and  the  fuller  yellow  fans, 
amid  which  the  clean  horse-chest- 
nuts lie,  and  the  deep-cut  ]oak,  leaf- 
age, all  strewn  with  smooth  acorns 
and  empty  cups,  and  the  little  leaves 
of  the  golden  serrated  elm  carpet, 
with  no  fruit  at  all;— as  you  make  a 
rustling  with  your  tread  among  the 
fallen  glories  of  the  Summer,  is  not 
even  now  the  fount  of  your  heart's 
poetry  somewhat  unlocked  ?  Is  there 
not  something  tender,  something 
mournful,  yet  something  also  quietly 
dear,  about  the  strewing  of  the  dead 
leaves  which  carpet  your  path ;  and 
about  the  flights  which  hurry,  or  the 
stragglers  which  yet  steal  down  to 
join  their  sweet  sisterhood  of  the 
past  gay  summer  hours  ?  Does  not 
the  very  scent,  heavy,  and  moist,  and 

drug-like,  bring  a   something 

Well,  you  either  know  the  feeling,  the 
associations  and  suggestions  of  the 
fallen  and  falling  leaves,  or  you  do 
not.  In  either  case  I  have  said 
enough. 

Let  me  recall  how  I  saw  them,— 
fallen, — falling,— a  year  ago,  me- 
thinks,  on  a  tender,  warm,  pale- 
blue  day,  just  before  November 
came.  Ah,  I  remember,  I  was  going, 
— as  most  of  us  go,  the  grave  and 
the  laughers  too, — I  was  going,  as 
you  have  gone,  or  will  go,  to  sit 
beside  a  fading  form ;  to  glean  the 
last  words,  the  last  looks,  the  last 
sweet  smiles  of  a  dear  friend.  The 
experience,  I  say,  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon one.  I  mention  it  merely  by 
the  way.  The  point  for  my  present 
purpose  is  this :  the  falling  of  the 
leaves  upon  this  day  that  was  so 
still  and  peaceful.  That  was  just 
how  leaves  should  fall,  methought : 
the  beauty  and  the  sadness  were  so 
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matched :  as  though  they  were  music 
and  words;  and  which  was  which 
I  could  not  really  say. 

I  paused  on  a  bridge  that  ran  over 
a  trout  stream  into  which  I  had 
been  intently  gazing,  if  perchance  I 
might  spy  a  speckled  trout  poising 
himself  above  his  shadow  on  the 
gold-netted  sandy  bottom.  Often 
had  I  thus  paused,  thus  pored, 
thug  seen,  in  boyhood,  letting 
my  hoop  lie  idle  for  the  time.  But 
now  I  sought  in  vain,  and  my  mental 
basket  remained  unfilled.  So  I 
turned  to  go  on.  And  my  way  led 
through  a  quiet,  tree-bordered  wide 
lane.  Just  then  a  moist  gleam  was 
drawn  over  the  path,  and  caught  the 
wet  ivy  on  the  elms  that  were  stript  of 
branches  till  near  the  top.  It  caught 
also  the  wet  glistening  leaves  that 
lay,  here  thickly  and  there  sparsely, 
on  the  road.  1  watched  them  well- 
pleased,  lying  so  quiet  and  con- 
tent in  the  light  of  that  tearful 
smile;  lying  so  patient  and  still; 
but  just  then  a  scattering  of  them 
ran  towards  me  in  an  air,  bright  in 
the  sun  upon  the  sodden  road, 
instinct  for  the  moment  with  life 
again.  Soon  they  subsided ;  and  I 
stood  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour, 
watching  the  pale  yellow  stragglers, 
just  voluntarily  (it  seemed)  detach- 
ing themselves  from  the  branches, 
and  sailing  down,  lit  by  that  gleam, 
distinct  against  the  dark  ivy-clothing 
of  the  tall  and  silent  trees.  There 
was  no  wind  to  hurry  them ;  it  was 
just  loosing  their  hold  one  after  one, 
and  exchanging  death  on  the  tree 
for  rest  on  the  brown  mould,  or  the 
bright  green  turf  which  edged  the 
road.  A  pensive  mist;  a  watery 
gleam ;  and  the  leaves  stealing  so 
leisurely  down:  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  day  and  the  scene,  I 
think,  however  little  I  may  have 
been  able  to  make  the  reader  under- 
stand wherefore.  But  there  are 
moods  of  every  heart  which  make  it 
apt  to  take  the  impress  of  a  slightly* 
cut  die. 

A  drenched  and  tear-dabbled 
poppy,  do  you  call  this?  Well, 
well,  is  there  not  a  place  and  a  time 
in  the  year  and  in  the  copse,  and  in 
lonely  musings  and  in  country 
places,  and  in  London  Society,  for 


the  Autumn  and  for  falling  leaves, 
and  for  dreamy  hours,  and  for  quiet 
thoughts,  and  for  pauses  in  the 
laughter  ?  And  people  like  to  read 
of  Autumn,  if  the  pen  have  cunning 
to  set  it  before  them,  and  to  make 
for  city  readers  the  leaves  of  a 
magazine  rustle  like  those  of  the 
strewn  avenue;  and  to  call  up  a 
simple  plaintive  robin's  song  in  the 
intervals  of  the  heated  concert,  and 
,  to  bring  a  cool  mist  and  a  low- voiced 
wind  to  the  couples  resting  in  the 
ante-room  while  the  gay  dance  goes 
on  for  a  while  without  them.  There 
is  a  'joy  of  grief'  which  is  pleasant, 
so  Ossian  tells  us ;  and  we  all  know 
that  (especially  for  the  young) 
there  is  a  sweetness  and  a  weird 
charm  about  melancholy ;  a  name- 
less attraction  in  the  pathos  of  a 
voice,  a  story,  a  poem,  an  air. 

*  Our  sweetest  songs  arc  those 
That  tell  or  saddest  thought.' 

Not  downright,  real  sadness,  there  is 
plenty  of  this  in  life,  but  the  far- 
away dirge  music  of '  In  Memoriam ' 
— the  pathos  of  Morris's  '  Aloestis ' 
—the  sentiment  even  of  a  'Childe 
Harold ; ' — ay,  the  bitterness  even  of 
a  '  Vanity  Fair/  We  don't  want 
newspaper  reports;  but  we  some- 
times like  to  lean  back  in  our  chair, 
and  listen  to  the  coming  and  going 
of  bells,  or  to  the  wild  cadences  of 
an  JEolian  harp  fixed  in  a  window. 
Not  any  sustained  air,  not  any  dis- 
tinct purpose ;  a  vagrant  melody,  a 
vagabond  sweetness ;  suggestive, 
rather  than  expletive;  fraught  more 
with  the  meaning  that  the  heart  just 
then  likes  to  give  it,  than  with  any 
special  message  of  its  own. 

Have  I  set  myself  right  with  my 
readers  ?  Have  I  sufficiently  justified 
my  theme  and  my  wayward  manner 
of  treating  it  ?  Then  will  I  return 
to  my  falling  leaves,  and  my  Novem- 
ber landscape,  and  (always  care- 
ful not  to  smuggle  too  much  of  the 
contraband  article  of  earnestness 
into  the  light  talk  of  Society)  pipe 
a  few  robin  stanzas ;  bring  up  a  few 
swellings  and  sinkings  of  bell  music; 
summon  a  few  waitings  from  the 
harp  of  the  wind  (well-bred,  well- 
behaved  wailings,  mind  you :  '  I  will 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking 
dove/  so  that  the  soothed  reader 
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shall  murmur, '  Lethim  roar  again ') 
—and  all  upon  the  leaf- suggested 
theme  of  Decay. 

'  'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told/ 
but  we  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  years, 
like  children  never  tired,  and  keep 
asking  for  the  old  stories  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  And  the  complai- 
sant years  repeat  them,  and  go  oyer 
the  old  experiences,  and  thrill  with 
the  old  interests,  and  startle  with  the 
old  developments,  and  stir  with  the « 
old  wonders.  They  go  through  the 
well-worn  programme:  beginning 
with  the  snowdrops  and  crocuses ;  the 
primroses  and  violets— stories  for  the 
child.  Next,  the  birds  coming  back ; 
the  swallows  and  the  blackcaps ;  the 
thrush  and  the  nightingale,  and  all 
the  singing,  and  all  the  nest-build- 
ing—stories for  the  young  man  and 
the  maid.  Next,  the  brave  oaks 
putting  on  their  foliage,  and  the 
lilacs  and  laburnums  gay  in  their 
perfection,  and  the  larch  copses 
thickened,  and  the  woodlands  clothed, 
and  the  apple  orchards  a  sheet  of  rose 
and  snow :  all  the  richness  of  early 
prime,  and  all  the  earnestness  and 
flush  of  life's  schemes  just  started 
— stories  for  the  man  and  the  woman 
when  now  the  billing-time  and  the 
budding-time  has  passed.  Next, 
the  fulness  of  the  green,  and  a  staid 
gravity  grown  over  the  colour,  and 
a  calm  earnestness  over  the  excite- 
ment; life's  steady  business  settled 
down  to,  and  fully  entered  upon— 
stories  for  the  man  and  the  woman 
in  their  prime.  And  then,— and 
then, — the  graveness  deepening  into 
something  more  than  grave,  the 
flush  that  is  not  of  life  or  health 
touching  this  tree  and  flushing  that 
copse ;  the  apples  picked,  the  corn 
carried,  the  flowers  passing  away, 
the  first  leaves  fluttering  down ;  the 
sob  of  rain,  the  sigh  of  winds,  the 
mist  of  frosts,  the  flight  of  birds ; 
the  stealthy  and  then  the  swift 
advent,  the  partial  and  then  the 
universal  reign,  of  decay— stories 
even  fox  all ! 

But  how  is  it  that  the  interest  is 
so  kept  up— has  never  flagged— for 
these  so  many  hundreds  of  years? 
How  comes  it  that  the  tellers  do  not 
weary  of  repeating,  the  hearers 
never  weary  of  hearing,  so  ancient  a 
story— such  an  oft-told  tale?     A 


tale  whose  incidents  are  so  hack- 
neyed, its  end  so  forestalled  ? 

Look  at  the  tellers,  and  look  at 
the  hearers,  and  your  question  is 
answered.  They  are  never  the  same. 
Each  year  that  comes  turns  over  the 
old  old  pages,  eagerly,  excitedly,  as 
though  they  were  scarce  dry  from 
the  press.  Each  hearer  that  listens 
so  earnestly  has  never  heard  the 
stories— not  heard  them,  at  least, 
told  to  him  or  herself  before.  See-, 
you  have  looked  away  from  those 
absorbed  children  but  a  little  while, 
and  they  are  listening  to  the 
youth's  story  now ;  and  that  youth 
and  maiden  have  fixed  their  rapt 
heart  upon  the  tale  that  that 
further  group  have  just  done  with. 
So  each  in  turn  finds  earth's  old  old 
stories  new.  One  thing  must  be 
noticed,  which  is  peculiar.  Some- 
times title  story,  for  a  little  child  or 
for  a  youngling,  skips  the  regular 
gradations  and  goes  on  at  once 
from  the  snowdrops  or  the  birds1- 
nests  to  the  falling  leaves  and  the 
broken  flowers,  and  the  carried  corn. 
So,  I  said,  that  last  story  is  even  for 
all.  And  another  strange  thing  (at 
which  I  have  already  hinted)  is 
this.  That  sometimes  the  listeners 
in  the  early  stages  turn  from  the  story 
of  the  birds  and  the  flowers  (still, 
however,  keeping  a  finger  in  the 
place),  and  ask  for  that  sad 
autumnal  tale,  and  that  there  may 
pass,  before  their  spring  hearts,  the 
flushed  pageant,  the  faint  pano- 
rama, of  decay.  So  they  call  it  up 
before  them,  and  love  to  dwell  on  it ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  in  the  exube- 
rance of  their  life  they  cannot  realize 
death ;  and  that  in  the  vigour  of  their 
growth,  decay  is  to  them  an  unreal 
thing,  like  a  dream,— which  though 
it  saddens  you,  you  are  irresistibly 
urged  to  keep  recalling.  They  see 
all,  through  the  enchantment  of 
distance.  They  like  to  look  off  their 
flowers  and  glad  leaves  sometimes, 
for  a  little  while;  because  they  can, 
at  pleasure,  turn  their  young  eyes 
upon  life,  and  growth,  and  bloom, 
and  nest-building,  and  hope,  and 
joy,  and  ecstasy  again. 

Falling  leaves,  and  decay.  This 
old  theme,  then,  finds  new  listeners 
still ;  and  not  only  among  those  who 
have  read  thus  far  in  the  volume, 
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but  among  those  who,  haying  but 
began  it,  find  a  fascinating  interest 
in  taking  just  a  few  peeps  towards 
the  end.  And  they  think  it  a  pretty 
story,  before  the  time  comes  at  which 
it  is  being  told  to  themselves. 

Bat  how  soon  that  time  comes,  to 
some  1  Feelings :  what  falling  leaves 
these  are,  oar  enjoyments,  our  sor- 
rows, our  wonders ;  how  transient  is 
their  life !  As  we  look  back  through 
the  lanes  and  avenues  of  the  former 
years,  how  they  are  indeed  carpeted 
with  joys  that  were  green  and  gay 
once,  but  that  tarnished,  and  grew 
sere,  and  flattered  down.  There 
very  many  lie :  lifeless,  but  remem- 
bered; not  gone  quite  from  oar 
backward  gaze.  But  very  many 
more  have  quite  decayed,  and  their 
remembrance  is  as  completely  gone 
as  the  track  of  an  arrow  that  passed 
through  the  air,  or  as  the  remem- 
brance of  a  guest  that  tarried  but  a 
4ay.  How  delicate  they  were,  when 
they  were  first  bornl  how  they 
trembled  in  the  air,  and  shimmered 
in  the  sun,  and  grew  strong,  and 
'  clapped  their  hands  in  glee ;'  and 
anon  decayed,  or  were  torn  off  the 
branch  by  some  rough  wind,  and 
were  forgotten,  or  only  remain  as 
dead  things  now,  and  quite  other 
than  that  they  were  when*new  to  life, 
soft,  downy,  green  1  Oh,  old  loves, 
and  hopes,  and  fresh  delights,  and 
delicious  agonies  of  the  days  of 
youth,  how  you  are  strewn  in  the 
back  years  of  most  lives ;  forgotten, 
or,  if  remembered,  robbed  of  your 
delicate  beauty,  withered,  crisp, 
brown  I  Many  a  husband,  who  was 
once,  but  is  not  now,  a  lover— let 
him  look  back,  and  see  those  old 
leaves  run  towards  him  in  a  gleam 
of  sunshine,  saying,  '  See,  we  once 

were  living  delights— but  now ' 

And  perhaps  the  gleam  dies,  and 
the  air  falls,  and  they  settle  down 
into  silence  again. 

But  the  darker  trees  also  shed 
their  leaves.  There  are  falling  leaves 
of  yew  and  of  cypress,  and  of  rose- 
mary and  rue.  Many  of  the  leaves 
that  strew  our  past  were  of  such  a 
sombre  character,  and  sorrows  and 
regrets,  as  well  as  joys  and  anticipa- 
tions, fall  thick  in  the  blast,  or  sink 
in  the  calm,  as  our  year  goes  on 
towards  November.    Some  whole- 


some regrets,  some  sorrows  that  were 
better  than  the  joys  or  the  indiffer- 
ence that  have  taken  their  place, 
will  often  be  of  the  number  of  these. 
Bat  the  sharpest  bereavements,  the 
keenest  regrets,  the  most  poignant 
anguishes— it  is  wonderful,  and 
even  saddening,  to  note  how  these 
flutter  down  into  forgetfulness  and 
oblivion,  or  change  into  dead 
things  that  do  but  lie  as  part  of  the 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  past. 

*  0  last  regret,  regret  can  die  ? 

The  poet  explains  and  justifies  war, 
or  rather  denies  the  real  and  inward 
truth  of  this,  in  his  own  case.  But 
who,  of  life's  even  momentary  think- 
ers,— who,  that  for  a  few  minutes 
stands  by  the  wall  to  watch,  while  the 
light  dance  goes  on — who  but,  thus 
watching  and  thus  thinking,  must 
wonder  that  externally  at  least,  and 
really  in  some  measure,  this  sorrow- 
ful world  can  be  so  light-hearted? 

What,  you  have  lost  a  chiefest 
near  and  dear  one :  one  whose  life 
was  part  of  yours,— without  whose 
smile,  whose  word,  whose  society, 
you  must  (you  know)  dwindle  and 
die?  Is  it  so?  Yes,  honestly  you 
think  it  to  be  so,  as  you  watch  by 
the  ebbing  life,  as  you  bend  over 
the  silence  of  death,  as  you  follow 
to  the  old  kirk-yard,  as  you  come 
day  after  day  with  your  flower-cross 
to  the  beloved  grave. 

But  the  years— perhaps  only  the 
months— go  by;  and  lo,  you  are 
nearly  as  gay  and  glad  as  in  old 
days,  when  the  wife,  the  husband, 
the  sister,  the  brother,  the  dear 
child  was  with  you.  There  is  no 
floral  cross  on  the  mound :  the  turf 
is  worn  and  broken:  there  are 
tall  nettles  about  and  over  the 
sacred  spot  There  is  a  new  wife 
or  husband  in  the  old  home,  new 
children  in  the  nursery ;  new  leaves 
that  have  quite  pushed  away  that 
blight  and  death  that  had  come  over 
the  branches. 

It  is  (in  some  degree)  well  so,  and 
the  result  of  a  merciful  ordering. 
For  life  must  go  on,  and  we  on  the 
march  must  not  spend  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  our  day  beside  the  com- 
rade who  has  dropped  out  of  the 
ranks.  But  we  forget  too  soon;  we 
go  back  into  life  too  little  really 
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moved  by  our  nearest  bereavements 
to  satisfy  the  mind  that  has  a  por- 
tion in  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal. 
Still  a  distinction  must  be  made. 
Some  there  are  who  do  indeed  for- 
get, who  live  the  new  life  as  though 
the  old  had  never  been.  Some  there 
are  again  whose  memories  are  at  times 
kept  at  arm's  length  by  crowding  of 
business  and  occupation.  But  these 
have  their  autumn  days  of  quiet 
thought :  they  pause  again  and  again 
upon  some  bridge  of  life;  and  a 
sudden  pale  gleam  lights  up  the 
misty  and  ivy-robed  past ;  and  in  a 
little  air  the  dead  leaves  get  up 
again,  and  run  towards  them  golden 
in  the  sun. 

The  bitterness  of  Vanity  Fair.  I 
spoke  of  this  just  now ;  and  noticed 
how  even  those  who  live  the  life 
which  it  denounces  yet  delight  in 
the  pen  which  scathes  them.  And 
in  truth  there  is  a  use  in  writing 
which  digs  up  the  world's  green 
turf  and  shows  how  underneath  all 
the  smooth  well-kept  covering  the 
inevitable  worms  yet  writhe.  There 
is  use  in  the  moralizing  which  points 
to  the  disease,  even  though  it  sadly 
and  disappointingly  stops  short  of 
pointing  out  the  remedy.  And  so  I 
miss  the  caustic  pen  of  that  unspar- 
ing yet  kindly  satirist  of  the  hollow 
nineteenth  century ;  and  can  ill  spare 
his  ploughing  of  the  weedy  fields 
in  which  afterwards,  perhaps,  corn 
might  be  sown.  'Falling  Leaves/ 
this  might  figuratively  be  called  his 
text :  and  he  caught  up  the  revela- 
tion of  emptiness,  so  to  speak,  and 
rang  all  the  changes  on  his  bells ; 
and  never  passed  on  to  the  revela- 
tion of  fulness  for  which  that  sad 
refrain  had  been  preparing.  '  VanU 
tas  vanitatum:  vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity,'  so  he  tolled,  so  he  re- 
iterated in  his  laughter  and  in  his 
tears.  The  young  and  the  beautiful 
and  the  gay  and  the  valiant  and  the 
wise: — it  was  the  green  life  of  a 
moment,  and  then  decay,  and  leaves 
sailing' down,  and  bare  boughs,  and 
a  blank  sky. 

Thus  Thackeray  painted  Society. 

And  who  can  wonder  at  his  bit- 
terness, at  his  irony,  at  the  tears  in 
his  laughter,  and  the  laughter  in  his 
tears ; — who  can  wonder  at  these,  if 
once  they  do,  as  I  said,  get  them  out 


of  the  jostling  and  the  gaiety  and 
the  noise  of  laughter  (which  are  the 
bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stream  of  Society),  and  stand  by  the 
wall  to  watch  the  dance  of  life — and 
death?  Black  garments  are  not 
wanted,  you  will  tell  me,  among 
you;  and  a  clergyman  in  a  ball- 
room is  an  intolerable  blot  Yet 
just  in  this  autumn  reverie,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  enter  there,  and  to 
take  my  stand,  a  watcher  of  the 
dancing.  Or  (for  I  should  not  feel 
much  at  home  there),  I  Bhall  take  a 
long  look  through  some  window  or 
loophole  which  reveals  to  me  some- 
thing of  the  world's  giddy  and  arti- 
ficial life;  I  shall  peep  through  the 
clefts  of  light  literature,  or  through 
the  openings  made  by  the  ordnance 
of  the  Saturnine  BeviewB. 

And  when  I  have  done  so,  I  think 
I  am  in  my  woodland  landscape, 
watching  that  drama  of  the  foiling 
leaves  again.  How  light  and  gay 
the  dance  and  glitter;  but  (if  you 
stop  to  watch)  how  the  leaves  are 
yellowing  to  the  fall,  and  stealing 
down  one  by  one!  Faith,  and  truth, 
and  love,  and  honesty,  and  generous 
trust,  and  all  the  chief  beauties 
and  glories  of  youth:  how  they 
litter  the  ground,  while  the  dancers 
pass  over  them,  unregarding  and 
untroubled !  What  a  sad  thing,  to 
a  thinker,  the  lightness  of  society 
appears!  I  mean,  not  the  occa- 
sional lightness,  the  innocent  and 
beautiful  gaiety  and  gladness  of 
things  that,  being  young,  and 
healthy,  and  new,  must  bask  in 
the  sunshine  and  dance  in  the 
breeze.  No,  I  mean  the  unreality, 
the  sham,  the  emptiness,  of  the  em- 
ployments, of  the  pleasures,  of  the 
vexations,  that  make  up  the  life  of 
Society  properly  so  called.  That 
state  of  things  in  which  all  that  is 
earnest  is  ridiculous,  all  that  is  real 
is  in  bad  taste,  all  that  is  sensible  is 
tiresome,  all  that  is  grave  is  shock- 
ing, all  that  is  sincere  is  out  of 
place.  That  state  of  things  in  which 
every  good  and  pure  and  human 
feeling  is  a  matter  of  laughter  or  of 
commerce ;  love,  the  subject  of  a 
bet ;  marriage,  the  means  merely  of 
setting  oneself  right  on  the  turf; 
honour,  the  maundering  of  a  fool ; 
faith,  a  thing  exploded,  really  too 
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far  behind  the  age  to  be  seriously 
entertained;  beauty,  the  justifica- 
tion of  flippancy,  impudence,  and 
heartlessness ;  languor,  the  truest 
manliness;  a  spoilt  child's  beha- 
viour, the  model  for  maidenly  con* 
duct:  flippancy,  idleness,  unreality, 
vanity,  the  order  of  the  day. 

Hush  I— -I  am  getting,  I  feel,  too 
much  in  earnest  for  Society,  even  on 
a  November  day.  All  earnestness 
is  in  bad  taste;  let  me  remember 
this-  axiom  of  the  period,  and  draw  in 
my  horns.  Yet  I  had  not  much 
more  to  6ay;  and  old-fashioned 
speaking  may  for  a  moment  be  tole- 
rated, even  if  it  be  but  to  be  jested 
upon  at  the  next 

So  I  look  at  the  Queens  of  Society, 
with  their  unreal  life,  and  their 
brief  reign,  and  their  quick  fading 
and  falling :  ay,  from  the  first  ver- 
meil-streaked opening  of  the  bud  to 
the  falling  leaf  and  the  fading  flower. 
Also  at  the  young  men  of  society ; 
affecting  the  autumn  before  the 
spring  should  have  well  developed : 
— not  the  tender  sadness  of  quiet 
decay,  which  comes  not  unbeauti- 
fully  at  the  year's  end ;  but  the 
blight,  and  the  scorching,  and  the 
stagnation,  and  the  drought,  which 
a  rainless  year  might  bring  long 
before  the  time  of  legitimate  and 
calm  decay  was  here.  I  look  at 
these,  I  say,  in  their  heyday  of  a 
season  or  two,  before  the  bright  eye 
has  grown  heavy,  and  the  blush  has 
changed  into  a  stare,  and  the  bird- 
voice  into  a  drawl,  and  the  light 
step  into  a  well-bred  saunter.  I 
look  at  these  before  that  time  when 
enjoyment  is  gone,  or  when  at  least 
it  is  thought  fine  to  pretend  not  to 
be  capable  of  enjoying ;  I  look  at 
them  when  they  are  fresh  from  their 
Father's  House,  and  the  portion  of 
goods  with  which  they  start  on  life 
still  quite  or  nearly  untouched.  I 
look  at  them  merry  and  blithe  and 
glad,  just  ere  they  are  detached  from 
the  seclusion  of  the  branch  on  which 
they  were  growing,  just  ere  they 
are  entering  upon  a  life  which  they 
picture  to  themselves  as  nothing 
else  but  a  round  of  light  pleasures ; 
a  perpetual  dancing  in  warm  sum- 
mer airs,  and  being  wooed  by  light 
summer  breezes,  and  smiled  upon 
by  continual  sunshine. 


And  what  do  I  seem  to  see?  I 
see  what  I  have  often  seen  in  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  I  see 
the  branch  eagerly  left,  I  see 
the  vain  and  giddy  thing  poised  in 
the  air,  wafted  by  some  deceitful 
wind;  glistening,  sparkling  in  the 
blue,  between  the  ranks  of  the 
thoughtful  trees.  Higher,  and 
higher,  and  higher ;  and  more  and 
more  blithe  and  gay ;  but  soon  there 
is  a  change.  Down,  gradually  down ; 
not  knowing  it  yet;  still  twinkling 
and  fluttering  and  eager  and  bright, 
thoughtless  and  light-hearted;  but 
the  irresistible  law  of  gravitation  is 
at  work.  The  butterfly  of  an  hour, 
sustained  for  awhile  in  the  blue ; 
but  sinking  down,  sinking  down, 
sinking  do  wnl 

Well,  everybody  is  agreed,  now- 
adays, that  sermons  (except  from 
the  lips  of  pretty  preachers,  one 
print  allows)  are  intolerable.  Else 
I  would  nun  complete  my  autumn 
reverie,  by  pointing  to  the  one  year 
and  the  one  sphere  in  which  change 
and  decay  are  things  unknown. 

I  go  on  to  lighter  thought;  al- 
though this  leaf  begins  indeed  to 
yellow  towards  the  fall. 

There  is  a  sadness,  though  some- 
times not  an  unredeemed  nor  unmi- 
tigated sadness,  about  the  passing 
away  of  almost  everything.  If  a 
guest  has  been  staving  with  you  for 
some  time,  even  if  you  cared  not 
greatly  for  him,  yet  you  miss  him ; 
you  feel  uncomfortable,  when  the 
time  of  his  stay  has  passed,  and  he 
is  gone.  Still  more  perhaps  when 
he  is  going ;  when  the  leaf  is  falling : 
when  he  is  packing  up  this  and  that 
article  or  book  which  has  become 
familiar  about  the  house,  and  when 
the  luggage  lies  labelled  in  the  hall, 
and  the  carriage  is  standing  at  the 
door.  Everything  that  has  tarried 
with  us  for  any  length  of  time  soon 
becomes  part  of  ourselves,  and  we 
seem  like  a  tree  that  has  lost  an  arm 
for  some  while  after  a  severance  is 
made.  So  the  landscape  does  not 
strike  us  with  that  dreary  effect  when 
once  winter  has  come,  which  affected 
us  so  when  the  leaves  were  falling  in 
the  autumn.  And  thus  it  is  with 
many  changes  and  losses  in  life. 

Take  the  instance  of  Beauty.  How 
the  possession  of  this  at  once  en- 
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thrones  the  possessor  upon  the 
hearts  of  all!  What  a  magio  it 
hath,  although  here  it  be  really 
never  a  perfect  thing  1  and  old  eyes 
delight  stealthily  to  bask  in  it,  and 
yonng  eyes  timidly  seek  it,  and  it 
has  bat  to  command  to  be  obeyed ; 
yea,  myriads  are  ready  at  its  least 
hint  or  beckoning  to  run  to  the 
world's  end  on  its  behests.  What  a 
power!  what  a  possession!  It  is 
absurd  to  call  such  a  mighty  thing 
a  thing  of  no  value,  unreal,  empty. 
It  has  been  enough  to  turn  the 
world's  head  at  divers  times  in  his- 
tory; it  is  a  silent  oratory,  which 
easily  persuades  to  virtue,  to  crime ; 
which  can  confer  ecstasy,  and  inflict 
despair. 

And  what  lam  thinking  of  just  now 
is,  that,  in  sad  truth,  this  thing  of 
might  is  but  a  falling  leaf  after  all! 
A  summer  or  two, and  it  has  changed. 
Another  summer  or  two,  and  it  has 
gone.  And  this  seems  to  me  sadder 
then  the  death  of  flowers  or  leaves. 
To  have  been  Beatrix  in  'Esmond/ 
and  to  be  that  old  hag  in  the '  Vir- 
ginians!' Alas!  the  change.  I  know 
that  such  a  violent  change  is  not 
necessary;  that  there  is  a  comeliness 
of  Maturity  and  a  beauty  of  Age  into 
which  the  face  and  form  may  pass. 
But  you  must  own  that  this  is  not 
at  all  the  same  thing;  the  magio 
has  gone;  that  flush  of  the  spring's 
blossom  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
summer's  gravity  and  the  autumn 
calm.  And  surely  there  is  a  sad- 
ness here  about  the  first  stealing 
down  of  the  leaves,  a  sadness  (it 
should  seem)  more  for  the  beholders 
than  for  the  subject  of  their  con- 
.  templation.  When  Helen  of  Troy 
has  grown  wrinkled  and  bent,  then 
surely  '  there  hath  passed  a  glory 
from  the  earth;'  and  must  we  not 
mourn  that  this  is  so? 


It  does  not  seem  enough  to  answer 
that  moral  beauty  is  the  only  beauty 
worth  a  thought  or  a  regret,  and 
that  this  is  abiding,  while  all  other 
is  evanescent.  'Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,9  is  true  in  its  degree, 
but  it  has  quite  another  meaning 
from  the  surface  one.  It  builds 
itself  upon  a  fallacy.  Because  a 
man  is  great  and  good,  or  a  woman 
sweet  and  gentle,  of  course  I  love 
and  admire.  But  is  this  at  all  the 
same  kind  of  admiration  as  that 
which  the  rosy  cheek,  the  coral  lip, 
the  sparkling  eye,  the  dark  or  golden 
hair,  can  command?  Pshaw!  the 
two  things  are  distinct.  If  you  must 
have  one  without  the  other,  of  course 
you  would  not  be  long  in  your 
choice.  But  nevertheless  you  could 
not  have  both  by  choosing  one. 
And  I  look  forward  to  a  state  of 
things  when  beauty  both  moral  and 
physical  will  go  hand  in  hand.  And 
meanwhile  I  say  that  there  is  and 
there  must  be  a  sadness,  however  it 
be  not  an  unalleviated,  an  unre- 
deemed sadness,  in  the  stealing  down 
of  the  first  leaves  of  whatever  was 
lovely  in  this  world  where  all  real 
beauty  is  a  relic  of  Eden's  bowers. 

There  are  many  falling  leaves 
that  we  might  linger  to  watch; 
for  example,  lives,  dear  lives,  that 
pass  with  the  leaves  as  the  years 
steal  by— intellect;  power;  imagina- 
tion; memory;  fear.  'We  all  do 
fade  as  a  leaf.'  There  is  good  au- 
thority, you  see,  for  my  statement, 
that  there  is  a  kindred,  a  bond  of 
union,  between  us.  Enough  now, 
however,  of  my  sere  autumnal  weav- 
ings.  November  will  pass,  and  hale 
December  is  close  at  hand.  The 
falling  leaves  are  hidden  under  the 
snow.  Make  way  for  the  Ever- 
greens! 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  ORACLE. 

'  Mon  amant  m'airne— tin  pcu— bcaucoup — passionlmcnt— pas  du  tout !' 

OH,  what  can  ail  that  maiden  fair  that  she  should  rise  at  dawn, 
While  yet  the  mist  is  on  the  hills,  the  dew  is  on  the  lawn  ? 
The  lark's  on  high— the  morning  sky,  suffused  with  saffron  light, 
Is  decking  with  a  golden  fringe  the  flying  skirts  of  night. 

She  rises  from  her  downy  couch,  and  dons  her  robes  with  care, 
And  in  a  knot  with  ribbons  binds  her  wealth  of  nut-brown  hair ; 
Then  down  the  house  steals  silently  as  fleeting  shadows  pass, 
And  flings  the  tall  French  windows  wide,  and  steps  upon  the  grass. 

She  glides  across  the  dewy  lawn,  that  maiden  young  and  fair : 
Her  cheeks  are  kissed  to  ruddy  flush  by  morning's  eager  air, 
And  bright  the  morning's  jewels  gleam  upon  her  dress's  hem, 
The  tiny  twinkling  diamonds  from  morning's  diadem. 

The  roses  glow  to  tempt  her  hand ;— the  stately  lilies  bend 

To  do  the  maiden  reverence ; — the  lowly  violets  send 

Their  richest  incense  forth  for  her ; — the  passion-flowers  seek 

To  touch  with  trails  of  bud  and  bloom  her  soft  and  blushing  cheek. 

She  passes  all  the  roses  by ;— she  lets  the  lilies  stand ; — 
She  does  not  heed  the  violets  that  sigh  to  touch  her  hand ; — 
The  passion-flower  on  the  porch  she  leaves,  scarce  pausing  there 
To  free  the  daring  tendril-twine  that's  tangled  in  her  hair. 

The  odours  of  the  violet — the  glories  of  the  rose — 
The  passion-flower's  mysteries— she  heeds  nor  these  nor  those : 
By  all  the  garden-beauties,  in  their  pride  of  early  dawn, 
She  passes— stooping  down  to  pick  a  daisy  from  the  lawn. 

One  tiny  daisy,  crimson-lipped,  and  wet  with  pearly  dew, 
To  be  a  maiden's  oracle,  and  tell  if  love  be  true ! 
She  hides  it  next  her  beating  heart ;  then,  like  a  frightened  fawn, 
With  hasty  steps  she  hurries  back,  and,  blushing,  quits  the  lawn. 

She  pauses  by  the  cabinet  within  the  ancient  hall, 

And  one  by  one  with  trembling  hand  she  strips  the  petals  small, 

And  ever  low  she  whispers  as  she  lets  the  leaflets  fall— 

4  My  lover  loves  me— little— deeply— madly— not  at  all — 

My  lover  loves  me— little— deeply— madly— not  at  all !' 
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THE  TUEN  OF  THE  TIDE, 

LOOKING  back  to  the  days  of  sadness, 
Dear  love,  can  you  forget? 
Looking  back  to  the  years  of  gladness, 

Dear  love,  do  you  regret? 
Will  you  lay  your  hand  in  mine,  and  bless 
The  day  when  first  we  met  ? 

You  know,  Dear,  how  I  came  to  town 
With  wide  arms  ready  for  renown, 

And  brain  a-buzz  with  pride; 
Thinking  to  sound  a  glorious  lyre, 
And  strike  the  chords  to  a  psalm  of  fire, 

To  echo  far  and  wide ; 
How  I  found  but  a  bard  of  bone  was  left, 
A  rhyming  skeleton,  stuffed  with  theft; 
That  the  winged  steed  was  nowhere  seen ; 
That  the  cart-horse  puddled  Hippocrene  ; 
That  Terse  was  clogged  with  a  boot  grotesque, 
Of  a  tyrannous  pattern,  and  called  Burlesque; 
And  that  I,  who  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  or  steal, 
But  only  speak  out  the  thing  I  feel, — 
I,  who  could  make  no  Muse  of  a  drab, 
Or  put  my  Pegasus  into  a  cab, 

To  advertise  a  coat, 
Must  learn  to  sing  in  the  public  key, 
Or  learn  to  die  of  misery, — 

A  Poet— for  need  of  a  note. 

You  know  how  I  turned  into  Drury  Lane, 
So  poor— so  poor  that  I  was  fain 

To  sell  a  college  prize : — 
You  know  it ;  it  hangs  there  on  the  wall 
Bought  back  after  my  '  Decline  and  Fall/ 

In  memory  of  my  rise ; — 
You  know  how  I  watched  the  swimniing  pane, 
Came,  and  went,  and  came  again, 

Entering  not  for  shame ; 
Till,  last,  the  shopman  seeing  me  look, 
Brought  me  in,  and  bought  the  book 
For  the  shilling  or  two  that  I  sadly  took, 

Tearing  out  the  name. 

And  I  stood  in  the  dusky  doorway 

Sick  with  the  shame  of  sale; 
And  I  noised  the  little  pieces, 

Thinking  when  these  should  fail ; 
Grimly  thinking  of  desperate  men 

In  pictures  I  had  seen ; 
Thinking,  too,  of  the  penniless  Pen; 

Of  Otway,  Marlowe,  Greene ; 
Well-nigh  doubting  my  power  to  sing ; 
Well-nigh  doubting  of  everything, 

Save  my  right  to  be  poor, — 
When  I  looked  and  saw  your  pitying  face — 
A  moment,  perhaps,  was  all  the  space — 

Framed  in  a  carriage  door. 
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You  have  not  yet  lost  so  much  of  grace 

But  I  see  the  picture  now : 
The  eyes  half  hid  by  the  fring&L  lid, 

The  high,  unfurrowed  brow ; 
The  flying  flush  upon  the  cheek, 
The  little  hand,  the  silver  band 

Twined  in  the  tresses  sleek ; 
The  lonely  lock,  that  seemed  to  float 

Its  soft  luxurious  curl ; 
The  velvet  circle  at  the  throat 

With  trembling  tears  of  pearl ; 
And  round  the  shoulders,  folded  loose, 
The  gold-black,  glorious  burnouse. 

But,  most  of  all,  the  gentle  eye, 

That  looked  me  through  and  through, 
And  on  me,  sick  for  sympathy, 

Fell  like  a  kindly  dew  : 
I  heard  your  voice  as  the  carriage  past, 
My  riotous  heart  beat  wild  and  fast ; 
The  dead  dreams  trooped  to  my  weary  brain 
Like  ghosts  that  rise  from  a  battle  plain 

To  make  the  slayer  rue : 
What  words  were  these,  that  I  rashly  said, 
Of  a  wasted  life,  and  a  fortune  fled  ? 

I  would  hope  once  more — for  you. 

All  night  I  dreamed  of  moonlit  skies : 

Your  face  looked  at  me  out  of  the  moon, 

Your  voice  rang  out  in  the  spheral  tune, 
And  all  the  stars  were  your  eyes. 
And  I  rose,  long— long  ere  the  morn  was  gray, 

And  I  took  the  sound  of  your  voice  for  the  note,        , 

And  in  the  light  of  your  eyes  I  wrote — 
Wrote  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

You  know  the  rest     The  tide  had  turned. 
When  next  we  met,  my  place  was  earned : 

The  flickering  lights  of  praise 
Around  my  favoured  song  had  burned ; 

My  brow  had  felt  the  bays ; 
But  never,  I  think,  could  fame  or  purse 

So  fill  my  soul  with  glee, 
As  to  hear  that  you  had  read  the  verse, 
'  And  not  forgotten  me.  - 

I  kiss  your  hands,  my  Darling ! 

Who  bent  your  lot  to  mine ; 
Both  wife  and  muse,  my  Darling ! 

A  double  duty  thine. 
I  thank  you  for  the  tranquil  stream 

That  bears  my  life  along ; 
I  thank  you  for  my  happy  theme, 

True  love— the  blood  of  song. 

Looking  back  to  the  days  of  sadness, 

Wife-muse,  can  you  forget? 
Looking  back  to  the  years  of  gladness, 

Wife-muse,  do  you  regret? 
Will  you  lay  your  hand  in  mine,  and  bless 

The  day  when  first  we  met  ?  N.  A.  D. 
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THE  DIFFICULT  OIECUMSTANCES  OF  CAPTAIN 
MANNEBING. 

By  this  Authob  of  '  Euth  Baynaed's  Stoby/  r  The  Romance  of 
Cleavxside/  &c.  &c. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  II. 


WHAT  WAS  PROMISED. 


I  PROMISED  myself  that  I  would 
not  live  through  another  such 
six  daylight  hours.  I  promised  my- 
self a  fall  explanation  with  Lucy. 
Mrs.  Marmaduke's '  good-night '  had 
made  some  speedy  action  on  my 
part  imperative;  and,  offensive  or 
defensive,  I  would  go  into  opposi- 
tion without  doubt  on  the  coming 
morning. 

I  rose  early,  wishing  for  a  quiet 
half-hour  of  thought,  in  order  to 
perfect  my  plans  of  proceeding,  in 
the  open  air,  before  breakfast. 

I  got  into  the  shrubbery,  and 
then  I  saw,  among  the  evergreens, 
a  charming  little  figure  in  a  bril- 
liant red  cloak.  I  gave  chase  and 
soon  got  up  aide  by  side  with  Lucy 
Lorimer. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Lorimer  ?' 
I  said.  '  The  top  of  the  morning 
to  your  honour/  she  answered,  with 
the  prettiest  affectation  of  the  Irish 
accent  imaginable.  'lam  glad  to 
meet  you/  I  went  on;  'we  have 
just  half  an  hour  for  talk  before 
breakfast/  '  And  what  have  you  to 
say  ?*  she  asked,  looking  up  with  a 
seriousness  that  might  have  be- 
witched me  but  for  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  last  night's  interview 
with  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith.  'I 
have  to  say  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
flattering  project,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  for  a  marriage  between 
you  and  me/  I  quite  gasped  when 
I  had  got  this  statement  bravely 
made.  'And  who  told  you?'  said 
she. 

There  was  something  so  provok- 
ingly  comic  in  her  manner,  her  cool- 
ness, and,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
situation,  that  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve in  the  facts  that  surrounded 
me.  But  I  kept  up  my  courage, 
and  replied, '  Your  aunt,  Mrs.  Mar- 


maduke  Smith,  has  told  me  of  these 
expectations.  But,  Miss  Lorimer, 
I  am  in  difficult  circumstances. 
Your  aunt  takes  it  all  for  granted, 
and  last  night,  called  me  an  adopted 

son,  and '   'Well?*    She  turned 

her  face  towards  me  now  with  a 
look  of  serious  interest  I  went  on 
courageously.  'And— and  kissed 
me/ 1  said. 

The  change  that  came  to  her 
beautiful  face  was  so  great,  so 
sudden,  so  gay,  and  so  irresistible, 
in  its  intense  amusement,  that  when 
she  laughed,  which  she  did  with 
soft-sounding  little  cries  of  all- 
conquering  mirth,  I  laughed  too, 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  huge 
laurel,  and  only  stopping  to  entreat 
her,  spasmodically,  to  listen  to  me 
and  hear  all  I  had  to  say  on  a  really 
serious  subject. 

'  Not  now,  not  now/  she  gasped  ; 
'  I  shall  die  of  it  if  you  go  on.  Oh ! 
she  is  so  in  love  with  you,  and  we 
only  got  here  yesterday  at  four 
o'cIoce  in  the  afternoon  1  Oh,  oh ! 
If  I  did  not  want— want— '  and 
once  more  she  hid  her  face  and  be- 
came convulsed  with  laughter. 

'  You  must  hear  me,,if  you  please/ 
I  said,  getting  in  my  real  earnest- 
ness sufficiently  grave  to  continue 
the  subject 

'Oh!  but  I  know  all  that  you 
want  to  say/  she  cried,  looking  at  me 
eagerly ;  '  and  you  must  indeed  be 
good  and  obedient  After  all,  it 
will  not  be  much  to  bear.  Do  be 
merciful  to  me.  Captain  Manner- 
ing !    I  have  vowed  a  great  vow  to 

make  you '    She  stopped,  got 

very  pink,  and  fixed  her  quiet, 
clear,  tearful,  inquiring  eyes  upon 
my  face,  as  if  she  would  ask  how 
far  she  might  go,  and  how  much  I 
might  be  able  to  bear  and  to  for- 
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give.  I  felt  strangely  moved. 
With  a  steady  voice  and  manner  I 
repeated  her  words.  'You  have 
vowed  a  vow  to  make  me — what, 
MissLorimer?'  She  hung  her  head, 
she  came  a  little  closer  to  my  side, 
she  spoke  quite  clearly,  very  quietly, 
and  with  great,  even  tender  earnest- 
ness— '  To  make  you  run  away  with 
me,  Captain  Mannering.'  And  then 
I  started,  giving  a  genuine  jump  of 
pure  surprise.  But  the  gentle  little 
beauty  held  to  her  statement  '  Yes, 
do ;  for  mercy's  sake ;  don't  say  no! 
I  have  promised  and  vowed— oh,  a 
hundred  things ;  and  I  see  no  way 
out  of  my  troubles  except  by  your 
running  away  with  me.' 

She  clasped  her  pretty  hands,  she 
looked  up  in  my  face  as  no  woman 
had  ever  looked  before.  '  Do,  do- 
pray  do!  I  have  vowed  to  make 
you.  I  shall  never  be  married  un- 
less you  da'  And  all  this  was  said 
softly,  with  an  earnestness  of  plead* 
ing,  with  a  seriousness  of  entreaty 
that  staggered  me.  Then,  with  a 
piteous  sort  of  cry,  once  more,  '  I 
ahall  never  be  married  unless  you 
do !'  '  Good  gracious  1'  I  exclaimed. 
'Oh  yes!  and  we  could  be  off  on 
Tuesday  morning  very  well.  '  Why/ 
said  I, '  this  is  Saturday !' 

'I  have  thought  of  nothing  else 
ever  since  you  found  me  with  the 
big  book  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
drawing-room.  I  took  such  com- 
fort from  your  face  and  maimer.  I 
did,  indeed :  for  heaven's  sake  be- 
lieve me.  It  can't  come  off  before 
Tuesday ;  but  if  we  started  by  the 
eight  o'clock  train  on  Tuesday 
morning,  we  should  get  to  London 
before  eleven,  and  we  could  go 
straight  from   the  station  to   the 

church '    She  would  have  said 

more,  but  .1  put  my  hand  on  her 
arm  and  stopped  her. 

There  we  stood  together  under 
the  great  shadowing  evergreen,  and 
her  sweet  face  wore  such  a  look  of 
almost  incredible  earnestness,  that 
I  suddenly  knew  she  meant  every 
word  that  she  said.  There  was 
that  in  her  beautiful  countenance 
which  no  acting  could  have  pro- 
duced, even  if  acting  could  have 
been  possible  in  such  a  matter ;  and 
there  was  tliat  also  in  her  whole 
bearing,  and  in  her  character,  as  far 


as  I  had  learnt  it,  which  made  the 
idea  of  a  practical  joke  of  so  great 
magnitude  perfectly  impossible. 
But  I  was  puzzled  past  all  concep- 
tion. I  did  not  know  into  what 
kind  of  world  I  had  got,  or  in  the 
midst  of  what  war  of  feeling  I  was 
expected  to  take  part.  I  only  felt 
sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  was  that 
Lucy  was  sincere— that  she  actually 
meant  what  she  said. 

Some  great  distress  had  brought 
this  beautiful  young  woman  into  the 
desperate  circumstances  in  which 
she  now  stood;  some  enormous 
pressure  of  trouble  must  have  re- 
duced her  to  the  last  despair  of 
casting  herself  thus  upon  my  mercy. 
I  felt  for  her  very  much,  and  my 
feelings  were  none  the  less  genuine 
for  the  laugh  having  only  just  died 
away  from  our  lips. 

I  spoke  gravely.  'You know/ 1 
said, '  if  you  are  serious.' 

'I  am,  I  am  serious.  Believe 
that,  I  entreat  you ;  and  trust  me, 
trust  me  for  the  rest' 

'If  you  are  serious,'  I  went  on, 
'you  are  asking  me  to  do  what 
should  be  abhorred  by  all  honour- 
able men.  Your  aunt  is  willing 
that  I  should  marry  you.'  'Oh, 
thanks  be!  I  felt  you  were  just 
the  man  she  would  fall  in  love  with, 
and  I  blessed  my  stars  when  first  I 
saw  you.'  'Well,  such  being  the 
case/  I  went  on,  in  my  business- 
like manner,  'however  much  we 
loved  each  other,  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  our  running  away.' 
'There  is  in  this  instance/  she  said, 
steadily— indeed,  with  quite  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact manner;  'there  is  in 
this  instance,  for  I  have  vowed  not 
to  go  to  church  like  other  girls, 
and  be  bride's-maided  and  break- 
fasted; I  told  her  so,  told  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  I  mean,  long  ago ;  and 
one  of  her  great  troubles  is,  that 
she  cannot  tell  how  I  am  to  be 
married,  because  she  knows  I  will 
not  break  my  word.  We  have  had 
more  than  one  savage  fall  out  on 
the  matter;  not  whom  I  am  to 
marry,  but  how  I  am  to  marry,  is 
the  great  mystery  to  her;  now  just 
promise  me— promise  me,  I  say — 
run  away  with  me  on  Tuesday 
morning.  I  will  write  her  a  letter, 
and  make  her  mind  easy,  and  I  can 
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telegraph  from  London  as  soon  as 
we  come  out  of  chuck.' 

I  looked  at  her.  I  could  not 
make  her  out  '  You  cannot  lore 
me/  I  said. 

'  Quite  as  much  as  you  love  me/ 
she  answered,  very  quickly. 

'And  there  are  money  matters 
to  arrange.' 

'  No ;  none.  I  shall  make  all  that 
quite  easy  and  honourable.  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  makes  no  objection  to 
you,  and  one  written  word  from 
her  makes  all  my  fortune  at  once 
my  own.  Indeed,  in  eight  months, 
it  would  be  my  own/ 

'Then  wait,  Lucy;  marry  no  one 
till  you  are  your  own  mistress.' 

There  was  a  garden  bench  close 
by,  and  When  I  said  this,  she  turned 
away,  and  sat  down,  burying  her 
face  in  her  ungloved  hands;  and  I 
saw  the  tears  forcing  their  way 
through  her  fingers,  while  she 
shook  with  the  emotion  that  she 
could  not  conquer.  I  sat  down  by 
her. 

'You  know  I  am  right/  I  said, 
very  gently.  '  You  know  I  should 
not  act  respectably  if  I  did  not 
advise  you  to  wait.' 

She  put  one  white  little  hand 
into  mine,  and  yet  she  kept  her 
head  turned  away  as  if  she  was 
ashamed  of  having  shown  herself 
so  thoroughly  overcome;  but,  in  a 
moment,  she  returned  to  the  attack. 

'Wait!'  she  cried;  'wait  eight 
months!  You  know  I  could  not. 
I  should  go  out  of  my  senses.  I 
should  break  my  heart.  I  should 
run  away  by  myself/  And  at  this 
idea,  she  gave  a  pretty  little  laugh 
through  her  tears,  and  I  felt  that 
Lucy  Lorimer  was  undoubtedly  a 
dangerously  fascinating  creature. 

'  You  are  really  unhappy/  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  steadily.  She 
was  quite  composed  and  quiet  now. 
She  said,  *  So  unhappy,  so  incurably 
miserable,  that  I  see  no  other  way 
out  of  grief  enough  to  make  me  in- 
different to  life  than  that  you  should 
lay  aside  all  scruples,  knowing  that 
you  are  approved  of  by  my  aunt, 
and  run  away  with  me/ 

I  said,  'I  will  marry  you  next 
Tuesday  at  the  parish  church.  I 
will  run  away  with  you  so  far.  1 
will  do  it  without  any  one's  know- 


ledge. I  will  do  it,  and  thank  yoa, 
and  serve  you,  and  love  you,  my 
little  Lucy;  and  make  you  fill  in 
love  with  me  after  marriage  if  you 
do  not  before.    Will  that  do?' 

When  I  said  this  I  felt  all  the 
seriousness  of  so  giving  my  life  into 
the  keeping  of  such  an  incompre- 
hensible person  as  the  little  beauty 
by  my  side:  but  I  had  suddenly 
felt  vanquished,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  run  the  risk  and  abide  by 
the  consequences;  so  when  I  said, 
'Will  that  do?'  I  really  felt  the 
greatest  anxiety  as  to  her  answer, 
and  I  gazed  into  her  listening  face 
with  all  a  lover's  eagerness. 

'  But  I  am  vowed  to  be  married 
in  London/  she  said,  drearily;  and 
then  she  burst  forth  with  such  an 
appealing  tone  in  her  voice — 'Oh, 
Captain  Manneringl  if  you  have 
trusted  me  thus  far,  could  not  you 
take  one  step  more  in  the  same 
direction,  and  trust  me  yet  a  little 
farther  ?  I  tell  you  I  must  get  out 
of  the  life  I  am  leading  now.  I  can 
no  longer  endure  a  state  of  torture 
at  which  you  cannot  guess.  I  as- 
sure you  that  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  act  in  this  way  if  I  had  not 
faith  in  your  honour.  It  is  much 
more  for  me  to  do  than  for  you. 
There  are  hundreds  of  men  who 
would  like  the  thing  if  only  done 
for  a  freak.' 

'  Perhaps.  But  I  am  not  one  of 
that  sort' 

'  No.  And  therefore  I  ask  this 
great,  and  very  extraordinary  favour 
of  you ;  therefore  I  cast  myself  on 
your  honour,  and  make  sure — oh  ! 
Captain  Mannering,  surely  I  may 
make  sure  of  your  help.' 

'  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  all 
this  romance/  I  said.  '  I  am  willing 
to  marry  you.'  I  could  not  help 
observing  one  flash,  as  if  of  amuse- 
ment, pass  across  her  face,  so  I  said 
— *  Yes ;  I  see  you  are  laughing.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  with  all  your 

attractions '    '  Five  -  and  -  fbrly 

thousand/  she  said,  as  grave  as  a 
judge.  '  No,  Lucy/  and  I  laughed 
now.    '  I  was  really  not  thinking  of 

money.    You   are '     *Oh  yes/ 

she  interrupted,  '  I  know  all  that— 
"very  pretty,  and  that  sort  of 
thing "' 

'  Well,  I  must  say  that  you  might 
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well  laugh  at  any  man  hesitating, 
and  refusing  you  on  your  own 
terms,  but— — ' 

*  Don't  say  it/  she  cried.  '  I  could 
not  bear  you  to  refuse.  I  hare 
looked  on  this  as  emancipation 
from  a  burden  of  grief  very  hard  to 
bear ;  and  I  must  have  your  answer 
to-day— oh,  I  must,  I  must  !'  And 
there  was  a  wail  in  her  voice  that 
seemed  to  wound  me.  I  felt  for  her 
very  much;  yet  I  said,  'I  cannot 
do  as  you  wish.  I  cannot,  Lucy.  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong.' 

'  I  give  you  my  word  most  so- 
lemnly that  I  would  not  ask  you  to 
do  anything  that  had  even  the 
shadow  of  wrong  upon  it' 

'  Why  do  you  refase  to  be  taken 
to  that  parish  church  and  married 
as  a  gentlewoman  should  be  T 

'  I  have  told  you/  she  said. 

*  Then  why  must  you  be  married 
only  in  London,  and  on  Tuesday 
next,  and  on  no  other  day  ?' 

'  I  did  not  say  on  no  other  day. 
It  might  be  on  another  day.  That 
is  the  earliest  day ;  and  if  you  could 
only  guess  what  I  suffer  you  would 
not  wonder  at  my  fixing  on  the 
earliest  possible  day  as  the  best.' 

'  I  only  ask  to  do  it  openly.  To 
go  to  my  friends  and  yours,  and  take 
you  in  a  proper  way.' 

'By  which  means  we  should 
never  arrive  at  any  marriage  at  all/ 
And  then  once  more  the  tears 
swelled  up  and  filled  those  beautiful 
eyes  and  flowed  in  large  drops 
slowly  down  the  face,  that  seemed  to 
'  grow  haggard  with  the  pain  that 
the  girl  suffered. 

Now,  as  I  looked  at  her,  I  felt  the 
fascination  of  her  beauty  very  pow- 
erfully. I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
I  felt  in  love  with  a  girl  I  had  only 
seen  but  for  a  very  few  hours  of  my 
life,  but  I  will  say  that  I  felt  a 
strange  inclination — a  sort  of  temp- 
tation to  trust  her.  Of  course  I 
admired  her.  Five  minutes  had  been 
a  sufficient  period  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  result.  But  now 
I  believed  in  her.  I  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith 
was  surely  odd  enough  to  have 
made  any  unheard-of  coil  in  her 
life,  and  unreasonable  enough  to 
expect  any  impossible  results  from 
her  own  mistaken  arrangements.    I 


was  tempted  strongly  to  trust  Lucy, 
just  as  she  was  asking  me  to  trust 
her,  for  a  few  short  days,  wholly 
without  questions,  and  in  blind 
obedience.  Surely  there  was  so 
much  of  the  angel  about  her  that  I 
could  not  be  led  into  wrong !  There 
followed  some  few  moments  of  per- 

?lexity  that  look  as  long  as  hours,  as 
glance  back  upon  them,  now  that 
my  troubles  have  long  been  over; 
and  in  those  moments  I  debated— 
Shall  I?— dare  I?— suppose  I  do? 
Ah!  suppose  it  done!  The  suppo- 
sition brought  me  back  to  facts. 

I  said,  'There  is  a  mystery, 
Lucy?' 

'  Yes.    But  nothing  to  hurt  you.' 

Then,  without  thinking,  on  im- 
pulse, I  said,  'Do  you  ever  hear 
anything  of  Charlie  Moore?'  She 
turned  as  white  as  the  lily  flowers 
that  were  blooming  by  our  side. 
But  she  answered  with  a  steady 
voice— perfectly  steady ;  and  with  a 
face  turned  to  me  honestly,  with 
sincere  eyes,  looking  at  me  quietly 
and  unabashed;  'Captain  Manner- 
ing/ she  said, '  I  think  I  ought  not 
to  talk  of  Charlie  Moore  to  you.' 

I  watched  her  countenance;  I 
gazed  into  her  fece ;  I  said  to  myself, 
'  She  is  as  good  as  gold,  I  am  sure.9 
'Yet/  I  said,  'you  expect  me  to 
stand  by  a  woman  at  the  altar  of 
whom  all  I  know  is,  that  there  was 
a  love-story  in  the  past,  and  that  in 
the  present  there  is  a  mystery.' 

•  I  will  never  let  any  man  stand 
by  me  to  make  me  his  wife,  whose 
knowledge  of  my  past  is  not  as  per- 
fect as  he  can  wish  it  to  be — who 
does  not  know  of  the  present  that  it 
is  good,  and  that  it  can  boar  the 
sunshine  like  a  crystal,  clear,  and 
without  a  flaw.' 

A  more  perfect  picture  of  sin- 
cerity can  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
Lucy's  face  presented  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  could  not  help  believing 
in  her. 

'  And  if  I  do  as  you  ask  me  to  do, 
am  I  to  take  that  declaration  as 
part  of  our  bargain  ?' 

'  Undoubtedly.  1  wiU  promise 
you  that  before  we  enter  the  church 
you  shall  have  no  question  left  to 
ask — all  shall  be  answered  to  you.' 

As  we  had  said  these  things  to 
each  other  we  had  spoken  nice  to 
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face,  each  watching  the  other's 
countenance,  each,  as  I  felt,  reading 
the  other's  thoughts,  and  calculating 
the  other's  sincerity  with  no  little 
eagerness.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  perfect  guilelessness  with  which 
Lucy  looked  at  me.  Her  untrem- 
bling  words  were  all  unstudied 
truth*    I  was  sure  of  it.; 

'  I  shall  know  everything  ?' 
'  Everything.'  •  All  I  like  to  ask  ?' 
'  All  you  will  have  a  right  to  ask.1 
'  Very  well/  I  said,  smiling  at  her 
correction  of  my  mode  of  expressing 
myself—'  and  if  I  then  run  away  ?' 

By  a  great  effort  she  seemed  to 
banish  the  disturbance  of  counte- 
nance that  my  words  occasioned, 
and  then  she  answered  quickly — 
•  You  may  go.  I  will  let  you  go.  I 
will  never  blame  or  reproach  you. 
I  will  never  do  other  than  remember 
in  my  heart  that  you  trusted  me — 
trusted  me,  till  you  heard  the  whole 
— till  you  heard  that  which  I  cannot 
tell  you  here.'  She  looked  with  a 
touching  sort  of  tender  weariness 
into  my  face,  as  if  she  were  really 
suffering  the  sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred ;  but  I  would  not  be  seduced 
from  my  determination  to  make  her 
see  the  disagreeable  possibilities  she 
was  so  causelessly  inviting;  so  I 
went  on.  '  If,  when  I  have  heard 
all,  I  turn  away  from  you,  what 
shall  you  do  in  London,  deserted?' 
'  I  need  not  think  of  that  which  will 
never  happen.  The  man  to  whom  I 
shall  tell  all ' — and  she  looked  with  a 
moment's  pretty  daring  into  my  face 
— *  will  marry  me.'  And  so  saying, 
she  stole  her  little  hand  into  mine, 
and  I  held  it  captive,  knowing  then 
in  my  heart  that  I  must  give  her 
her  own  way. 

Then  we  heard  a  bell  ring.  '  That 
means  that  breakfast  is  ready,'  I 
said.   'Let  us  go  in/ 

'  I  think,'  said  Lucy,  trembling 
and  turning  pale,  'that  I  cannot 
undergo  another  trial.  Tell  me, 
really,  you  would  not  torture  me  if 
you  knew  all — tell  me;  you  will 
take  me  away  early,  secretly,  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Promise  me.  I 
cannot  bear  a  heavier  burden  than 
I  bear  already.  Won't  you  give  me 
one  word  to  rest  my  tired  soul 
upon?  I  have  made  you  promises 
—make  me  one.  Say,  will  you  yield 


to  me  in  this  one  thing?  Life  may 
be  long.  I  shall  never  ask  another 
such  favour  of  you— never,  never !' 

'  Yes ;  life  is  long,  as  you  say. 
How  can  I  dare?'  'You  may,  you 
may ;  you  will  never  repent.  Never, 
never.'  She  looked  at  me  with  a  face 
of  such  tender  pleading;  I  felt  in- 
fatuated. I  said,  '  I  will  go — I  will 
go  to  London  on  Tuesday.  If  you 
are  at  the  station  and  choose  to  go 
in  the  same  carriage,  I  can't  help  it/ 

'  That  is  scarcely  enough/  she 
said.    *  You  must  go  on  to  the  end/ 

Again  there  came  over  me  a  sort 
of  temptation  to  let  her  do  with  me 
just  as  she  pleased.  '  What  more 
can  I  do,  with  honour  ?'  I  asked. 

'  You  must  promise  never  to  de- 
sert me :  just  before  the  hour  for  the 
marriage  you  will  know  all — then, 
if  there  is  anything  of  which  you 
disapprove,  you  shall  leave  me  if 
you  please.' 

'  But  the  plan  is  so  wild/ 

'  No.  I  have  a  friend  in  London, 
my  old  governess,  Mrs.  Brotherton. 
She  is  an  excellent  woman.  She 
will  meet  us  at  Paddington.  But  I 
must  write  to  her  to-day.' 

Our  eyes  met  I  was  vanquished. 
'Write,'  I  said.  'I  will  be  your 
slave  till ' 

'Till,  "unit  thou  Jtave  this  woman 
to  be  thy  wedded  wife  t"  Is  that  the 
term  of  your  bondage  ?  Ah !  I  think 
it  ceases  a  few  minutes  before  that. 
But  we  will  not  be  particular  for  a 
moment;  now— remember,  perfect 
secrecy.' 

I  repeated  the  words — '  Perfect . 
secrecy.'  I  kissed  her  pretty  hand, 
and  was  bold  enough  to  ask  if  I  was 
to  be  allowed  no  more.  'No!  let 
there  be  no  secrets  to  keep/  she 
said,  shrinking  back.  I  liked  her  for 
her  pretty  prudence,  and  felt  very 
true  to  her  in  my  heart,  though 
rather  in  disgrace  with  my  judg- 
ment 

Pretty  Lucy  Lorimer  walked 
gravely  into  the  house.  She  left  her 
red  cloak  in  the  hall,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  breakfast-room,  and 
found  my  mother  and  sister,  and 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  already  at  the 
table. 

'We  never  wait  for  lovers/  said 
the  lady.  '  They  never  think  of  any 
one  but  themselves;  and '.  No- 
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body  knows  what  more  she  would 
have  said.  Lucy  wisely  stopped  her 
with  a  kiss;  and  such  a  smile  of 
triumph  did  Mrs.  Marmaduke  then 
cast  in  a  circular  fashion  all  round 
the  table  that  we  all  laughed  aloud. 
Then  my  dear  mother  said,  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Alfred!'  at  which  Julia 
cried,  'Oh,  mamma!1  and  upset  the 
sugar  basin.  '  Ah,  Miss  Mannering, 
your  time  will  come/  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke. '  Lucy,  my  dear,  Lizzie 
says  her  face-ache  is  just  as  bad  as 
ever ;'  at  which  Lucy  laughed,  and 
helped  Julia  with  the  scattered 
sugar,  and  said  with  the  most  en- 
chanting effrontery,  '  Ob,  Alfred !  I 
wish  you  would  finish  and  go.  I 
am  so  ashamed  of  myself,  I  can't 
speak!' 

The  words  rang  in  my  ears,  'Oh, 
Alfred!'  Very  few  women  had  ever 
called  me  by  my  name — no  woman 
in  such  a  way,  and  with  such  a  voice, 
and  smile.  It  told  everything,  as  it 
was  intended  it  should  do.  I  got 
over  the  feeling  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  laughed,  and  talked  nonsense.  I 
answered  my  mother's  tender 
glances  with  significant  nods ;  I 
looked  bravely  at  Julia  till  she  was 
quite  out  of  countenance.  I  put  my 
hand  confidingly  into  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke's  fair  palm  as  she  stretched  it 
forth  in  recognition  of  my  position 
across  the  table,  and  I  rose  up  from 
that  memorable  breakfast  an  en- 
gaged man.  Just  as  I  left  the  room, 
I  heard  my  mother  say  to  Lucy— 
4  And  is  it  so,  my  dear  one?*  and  I 
saw  Lucy  drop  her  face  on  that  kind 
mother's  shoulder,  and  burst  into 
sudden  tears.  I  walked  away,  not 
moody,  but  overpowered  by  a  strange 
seriousness.  What  had  happened? 
what  was  going  to  happen?  I  was 
sporting  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano  I 
knew;  but  what  the  result  of  the 
coming  explosion  was  to  be  I  did 
not  know.  Only  Lucy  knew,  little 
beautiful  dazzling  butterfly — she 
knew;  and  I  would  stand  by  her  to 
the  last,  anyhow,  and  anywhere. 
Yet  I  felt  a  good  deal  like  the  hero 
of  a  fairy  tale ;  like  that  Prince,  for 
instance,  whose  perplexity  when  he 
was  told  to  cut  off  his  beloved  white 
cafe  head  must  have  nearly  equalled 
ay  own.  But  I  had  promised  Lucy 
to  run  away  with  her,  and  to  .that 
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promise,  whatever  threatened  and 
whatever  came,  I  intended  to  be 
faithful.  So  I  left  the  ladies  toge- 
ther, and  wandered  away.  It  was  a 
wonderful  day.  I  felt,  as  it  were, 
swept  up  and  carried  away  in  a 
flitting  storm  of  women's  sighed- 
forth  happy  hopes,  and  pelted  with 
blessings  which  came  to  me  through 
prophetic  smiles,  like  summer 
showers  when  the  sun  is  shining, 
and  the  rainbows  come  and  go  in 
the  sky.  There  was  a  new  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house,  and  it  was  all 
got  up  in  honour  of  Lucy  and  me. 
My  mother  came  fluttering — *Oh, 
my  dear  boy  1'  '  Not  yet,  mother ; 
not  yet.'  And  I  got  off  laughing, 
and  looking  shy  and  more  awkward 
than  if  I  could  have  said  that  all  her 
good  thoughts  were  true.  Julia 
had  to  be  threatened  with  my  eter- 
nal adherence  to  the  single  state,  to 
make  her  silent ;  and  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke I  had  to  say  boldly  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  Lucy  and  I 
quite  understood  each  other  yet 

I  got  away  till  luncheon  time, 
hiding  myself  in  the  woods;  retreat- 
ing, as  well  as  the  limited  area  of 
our  property  allowed,  from  the 
haunte  of  men.  Bat  at  luncheon  I 
found  my  sister,  Kate  Thornhill, 
and  she  had  brought  a  note  from 
Lady  Burton,  my  eldest  sister. 

'  Here,  read  this  from  Mary/  said 
Kate;  'and  I  really  think  her  the 
loveliest  little  creature — how  lucky 
you  are !  Why,  Alfred !  how  oddly 
you  look  1' 

'  My  dear  Kate/ 1  said,  with  con- 
descending gravity, '  what  are  you 
talking  about?' 

'  Oh,  so  like  a  man !  How  pro- 
voking! And  I  have  driven  over 
seven  miles  to  tell  you  how  glad  I 
am ;  and  so  lucky  that  Mary  is  with 
me.  You  don't  deserve  to  be  so 
happy  as  long  as  you  have  that 
indescribable  perplexed  look  on  your 
face.  Is  it  so  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  be 
married?' 

'Very,  Kate:  but  I  will  write 
Mary  a  note  and  tell  her  every- 
thing ;  and  then  you  can  read  the 
note  together  when  you  get  home/ 

'Do;  there's  a  darling!'  said 
Kate ;  and  she  went  off  with  a  pretty 
scolding  look  on  her  face,  and  left 
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me  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn, 
or  what  to  do,  like  a  man  lost  in  a 
mist.  But  I  wrote  these  words  to 
Lady  Burton — 

'  Dearest  Mary, 

'Thank  you.  But,  please, 
just  at  present  do  not  believe  any- 
thing you  hear,  and  only  half  you 
pee,  in  relation  to  the  present  and 
future  of  your  affectionate  brother. 
'A.  m; 

It  was  a  real  relief  to  me  when  I 
put  Kate  into  her  carriage,  and 
waved  my  hand  to  her  in  a  parting 
adieu.  As  the  day  went  on  the 
perplexities  increased  and  the  diffi- 
culties grew  greater.  I  felt  my 
changed  position  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways.  Old  Laurence  was  so 
awfully  respectful ;  the  young  girl 
who  waited  on  Julia  tittered  aloud 
in  the  passage,  and  hid  herself 
behind  a  door ;  the  housemaid  mado 
a  solemn  curtsey,  between  the  dis- 
advantages of  two  great  cans  of  hot 
water,  when  I  met  her  in  the  pas- 
sage when  the  dressing-bell  rang.  I 
heard  old  Slade  bless  me  solemnly 
out  of  the  half-closed  store-room 
door;  and  on  the  dressing- tablo 
was  a  little  bouquet  of  flowers  seut 
me  by  the  sentimental  old  gardener, 
all  twisted  up  with  shamrock  sprays. 
If  I  had  not  been  blessed  with  very 
high  animal  spirits;  if  I  had  not 
made  a  clear  conscience  by  doing  all 
I  could  to  dissuade  Lucy  that 
morning — I  must  have  succumbed 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
turned  coward,  literally  run  away, 
and  given  up  the  little  lady  who 
had  so  bewitched  me  to  her  fate. 
What  that  fate  would  then  be,  or 
oven  what  at  that  moment  her  life 
was,  I  did  not  know,  and  I  could 
not  guess.-  But  I  had  a  general  im- 
pression that  now,  not  to  play  the 
play  out  would  be  a  sort  of  giving 
up  of  Lucy  to  the  lions;  and  so  I 
stuck  the  shamrock,  all  entwined 
about  an  English  rose,  into  my 
coat,  and  went  down  stairs,  dimly 
feeling  that  old  Peter  Griffith,  the 
"Welsh  gardener,  had  put  some  pro- 
per speech  in  the  language  of  flowers 
at  my  servico,  and  that  my  button- 
hole was  the  mouth  that  uttered  it 

A  sort  of  desperation  had  como 
upon  me ;  a  desperation  of  a  playful, 


wilful,  never-care-abont-anything 
kind.  Let  people  believe  what  they 
liked  to  believe,  it  was  no  concern 
of  mine.  I  should  go  to  London, 
and  I  should  have  one  of  the  love- 
liest girls  in  the  world  with  me. 
And  then?  Then— how  should  I 
know  ?  It  was  the  lady's  contriv- 
ance from  first  to  last;  I  was  no 
more  than  her  most  obedient  slave. 
And  so  all  life,  for  the  time,  became 
like  a  scene  in  a  play,  and  I  took 
the  part  assigned  to  me,  never 
thinking  of  consequences. 

I  thought  Mrs.  Marmaduke  rather 
silent  at  dinner;  my  mother  was 
nervous,  and  Julia  shy.  Lucy  and 
I  did  the  dinner-table  conversation 
with  ease,  and  with  such  success  as 
to  make  the  others  talk  before  long. 
I  flung  a  leaf  of  my  shamrock  to 
Mrs.  Marmaduke,  and  asked  her  to 
observe  how  perfectly  the  true  Irish 
sort  flourished  when  transplanted  to 
our  English  home ;  and  this  started 
her  on  a  long  rambling  declaration 
of  how  she  had  done  her  best  by  the 
shamrock  that  I  prised  so  highly; 
but  that  it  had  grown  but  wild,  and 
become  a  thought  too  unruly.  '  But 
I  was  never  her  mother/  said  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  '  and  I  have  done  my 
best.' 

In  the  evening  Lucy  sang.  She 
chose  tho  drollest  songs  that  she 
could  think  of,  requiring  the  dis- 
tinct articulation  of  torrents  of  ridi- 
culous words;  and  we  all  laughed 
wildly  except  Mrs.  Marmaduke. 
She  put  out  her  large,  soft,  white 
hand  once,  and  laid  it  on  my  arm. 
There  was  a  very  uncertain  look  in 
her  generally  saucy  eyes:  fear  and 
pleading  were  contending  there; 
and  she  whispered  as  she  rose  to 
leave  the  room — 

'Heaven  bless  you!— but  surely 
you'll  always  know  that  I  did  my 
best; 

I  made  her  a  fine  speech,  and  laid 
my  hand  on  my  heart;  yet  she 
turned  away  gravely,  and  left  me 
wondering  at  the  change. 

The  noxt  day  was  Sunday.  As 
we  went  to  church  I  felt  that  every 
villager  gazed  at  me  as  though  he 
knew  the  truth :  if  so,  he  felt  wiser 
than  I  did.  As  we  took  our  places 
in  our  family  pew,  I  knew  that 
Lucy  and  I  wore  the  observed  of  all 
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observers.  The  prayers  seemed  to 
me  to  have  new  and  personal  mean- 
ings; and  the  psalms  and  lessons 
seemed  to  have  special  reference  to 
my  difficult  circumstances.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  losing  my  identity,  and 
becoming  somebody  else,  by  the 
force  of  being  drifted  out  of  my  own 
life,  and  into  Lucy's. 

We  got  home  again. 

'Alfred,  my  dear  boy/  said  my 
mother,  with  her  loving  voice  in  a 
tremble,  'it  would  be  so  much 
pleasanter  if  yon  would  speak  to  me 
about  it' 

•  When  I  have  anything  to  say,  I 
'will  say  it' 

'I  suppose  I  must  be  contented 
with  that? 

There  was  a  tender  touch* of  re- 
proach in  her  voice,  with  which  I 
was  anything  bat  pleased. 

'Ifs  not  my  fault  T  I  exclaimed. 
Then  I  kissed  her  and  got  away. 
I  met  Lucy — 

'  My  dear  girl/ 1  began  in  a  hurry, 
*  I  can't  go  through  much  more  of 
this!-— there,  don't  be  frightened/ 
seeing  her  turn  deadly  pale;  'I 
am  not  going  to  run  from  my  word ; 
only  from  this  house  for  a  little 
time.  I  am  going  to  my  friend 
Jerrard.  I  shall  be  back  again  to- 
morrow afternoon.  You  must  tell 
them  of  it.  I  am  going  to  get  off 
quietly.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  could  see  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke!— just  for  one  moment; 
just  to  say  good-bye  !— she  is  in  the 
breakfast-room !' 

'Very  well/  I  was  feeling  des- 
perate. 

'  And,  oh,  Captain  Mannering !  if 

you  could—if  you  would '    The 

paleness  was  gone  now,  and  Lncy, 
with  her  arm  in  mine,  was  leading 
me  in  Mrs.  Marmaduke's  direction. 
'If  you  could  only— -oh,  if  you 
could  ■     ■' 

Her  pretty  eyes  were  praying  out 
of  their  lowest  depths  of  persuasion 
up  into  my  face. 

'My  dear,  ni  do  anything/  I 
said.  'In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound.  I'll  do  anything  between 
this  and  Tuesday  morning,  when 
we  are  to  do  in  haste  what  I  hope 
we.  may  never  repent  of  at  leisure/ 

She  stood  still  in  the  hall. 

'Please  dont  talk  wildly;  don't 


frighten  me.  Trust  me !— trust  me ! 
— you  will  never  repent.  It  shall 
be  my  work  to  make  you  rejoice  all 
your  life  for  having  trusted  me 
now/ 

She  spoke  in  a  sweet,  soft,  dis- 
tinct whisper;  it  was  enough  to 
have  melted  most  people's  hearts; 
but  I  felt  vexed  and  cruelly  hard. 

'  Every  man  is  a  fool  who  blindly 
allows  himself  to  be  victimized  by 
a  mystery/ 

'  No;  not  in  this  case.  I  am  that 
mystery.  You  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  victimized  by  me.  Bat,  for  the 
love  of  all  goodness,  don't  frighten 
me.  If  I  were  to  think  you  would 
fail  me,  I  should  lose  life  or  senses ; 
indeed  I  should.' 

Her  face  was  again  of  a  deadly 
paleness,  and  her  lips  trembled  as 
she  spoke. 

'  You  are  in  no  danger,  t>oor  silly 
child;  you  are  in  good  bands; 
thank  heaven  for  that!  And  now, 
what  am  I  to  do  about  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke? — be  quick,  and  be  serious :  I 
want  to  go/ 

There  we  stood  in  the  hall ;  and 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
lady  waited  was  half  open  and  just 
before  us. 

'If  you  could * 

'Could  what P 

Lucy  dropped  her  voice  to  the 
lowest  whisper;  her  whole  face  be- 
came as  red  as  a  rosebud,  and  she 
said— 

'It  is  so  necessary  that  she 
should  go  on  admiring  you!— If 
you  could ' 

•Well?' 

9  Kim  her/ 

I  made  no  answer.  I  left  the 
girl  where  we  had  been  standing; 
I  walked  recklessly  into  the  room, 
and  up  to  the  personage  who  was 
to  be  thus  conciliated.  I  said  I 
should  be  away  Hill  the  next  day, 
and  I  kissed  her  with,  I  hope,  suf- 
ficient effusion.  She  took  it  quite 
naturally— indeed,  very  honestly 
and  tenderly. 

'Yon  must  be  kind  to  her:  she 
won't  give  you  any  trouble.  Perhaps 
the  trouble  that  has  been  mine  was  , 
partly  of  my  own  making.  Bat  I 
know  all ;  and  she  has  promised  me 
to  tell  you  also/ 

And  then  she  gave  me  a  very 

2    H   2 
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homely,  motherly  sort  of  hug,  from 
which  I  was  rather  pleased  to  feel 
fas  I  had  got  so  deeply  into  my 
difficulties)  that  I  had  no  extra- 
ordinary shrinkings.  I  hurried 
away.  I  only  kissed  my  hand  to 
Lucy  in  the  hall,  who  stood  there 
still,  [and  pale  like  a  statue,  and  I 
was  soon  mounting  my  horse  at  the 
stable-door,  to  get  a  few  hours'  res- 
pite from  the  pressure  of  my  per- 
plexities in  the  house  of  my  friend, 
James  Jerrard. 

But  here  in  this  veracious  history 
I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  did 
not  enjoy  my  usual  immunity  from 
suffering  in  my  friend's  house. 
James  Jerrard  and  1  had  been 
schoolfellows;  he  was  four  years  older 
than  I  was,  and  he  had  married  a 
pretty  woman  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction. But  this  time,  my  eyes 
having  been  contemplating  the  fairy 
proportions  and  brilliant  graces  of 
Lucy  Lorimer,  I  did  not  feel  that 
Mrs.  Jerrard  was  in  any  way  fasci- 
nating, and  my  friend  himself  had 
grown  dull,  not  to  say  selfish  and 
egotistical,  and  the  children  were 
troublesome,  noisy,  and  for  ever  in 
the  way.  I  got  through  the  even- 
ing thinking  of  Lucy,  and  with 
Mrs.  Marmaduke's  parting  words 
'I  know  all'  ringing  in  my  ears. 
All  through  the  night  in  endless 
inquirings  I  asked  what  there  was 
to  know,  and  was  handed  over  to 
every  conceivable  absurdity  for  an 
answer.  I  rose  up,  fiercely  longing 
for  the  day  to  be  over,  that  the  next 
day,  with  its  perils  and  dangers, 
its  events  and  its  mystery,  might  be 
entered  on  and  lived  through.  I 
bore  the  indescribable  irritation  of 
the  morning  with  all  the  courage  1 
could  summon  to  the  occasion,  and 
then  pretended  to  have  business  at 
a  place  ten  miles  off,  in  order  to  get 
away  at  an  early  hour,  and  spend  as 
much  of  the  day  as  I  could  in 
open-air  musings  on  what  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  would  bring.  I 
got  home  in  time  for  dinner.  I  gave 
orders  to  get  my  dog-cart  ready  to 
take  me  to  the  train  that  went  from 
the  station  about  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning ;  I  announced  my  in- 
tention at  dinner;  I  said  that  the 
groom  was  to  be  at  the  station  to 
meet  the  mail-train  at  night ;  if  I 


did  not  return  by  that  train  he  was 
to  bring  the  carriage  home,  and 
leave  me  to  get  back  as  I  could  the 
next  day.  When  I  said  this  I  looked 
at  Lucy,  and  her  eyes  dilated  with 
a  wondering  expression,  as  if  she 
were  considering  if  that  would  do. 
She  seemed  to  satisfy  herself  after  a 
moment,  and  went  on  with  her  din- 
ner without  speaking. 

In  the  evening  my  mother  asked 
for  music,  and  she  said  to  me, 
'  Lizzie  Smith  also  sings  very  well ; 
she  was  better  last  night  and  came 
down.' 

I  said  I  wished  to  see  Miss  Smith 
and  make  her  acquaintance. 

'She  is  not  equal  to  a  second 
evening  with  us/  said  my  mother; 
'you  must  wait  for  that  pleasure 
till  after  your  return.' 

Again  I  caught  Lucy's  eye,  and  I 
was  not  mistaken  in  believing  that 
she  could  scarcely  disguise  her 
mirth.  I  looked  towards  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke;  she  was  strangely  grave. 
Lucy  sat  down  and  sang.  Then, 
before  we  parted,  she  sang  'Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair'  quite  magni- 
ficently. Mrs.  Marmaduke,  who  cer- 
tainly had  music  in  her  soul,  stood 
up  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
performance,  and  made  no  secret  of 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  'Take,  oh 
take  me  to  your  care,'  sang  Lucy, 
and  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said '  Amen.' 
It  startled  us,  though  we  all  smiled. 
Then  we  bade  'good -night'  as 
usual ;  but  I  hod  in  my  heart  a 
thought  that  vexed  me.  We  men 
of  the  house  of  Mannerina  had 
never  given  trouble  to  our  loving, 
simple-hearted  mother,  and  I  knew 
she  would  be  in  terror  and  grief 
when  the  morrow  showed  that  Lucy 
and  I  were  gone.  So  I  went  into 
my  sister's  little  sitting-room  and 
waited  there  till  she  came.  When 
we  were  together  I  said  '  Julia,  I 
want  to  see  Lucy  here  alona  Go 
and  tell  her  to  come,  and  you  stay 
with  my  mother  for  ten  minutes, 
while  we  talk  together.'  She  speedily 
arranged  the  matter,  for  in  little 
more  than  a  minute  Lucy  walked 
in.    She  began  to  speak  instantly. 

'I  am  going  to  the  train  with 
Simpson,  in  a  carriage  that  will 
come  for  me  from  the  station.  Then 
I  shall  send  Simpson  back.   It  is  all 
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to  look  like  a  sudden  freak  of  mine 
to  see  my  dressmaker ;  I  am  going 
to  Mrs.  Brotherton ;  no  one  will  be 
alarmed-  they  will  only  laugh  at 
my  sending  back  Simpson;  they 
will  suspect  nothing/ 

I  looked  at  her  very  gravely. 
*  Think  one  moment,  Lucy,  just  for 
the  last  time.  If  you  only  want  to 
Ret  away,  would  not  Simpson  do- 
do instead  of  me?' 

'Instead  of  you?  Oh,  don't, 
don't  fail  me!'  and  she  sank  on 
her  knees  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  '  I  am  not  going  to  fail 
you ;  I  have  promised  yon.'  Then 
I  raised  her  up,  and  walked  with 
her  to  the  door.  She  gave  one 
bright  glance  at  me  through  her 
tears,  and  darted  away  without  an- 
other word. 

I  saw  no  more  of  her  till  the  next 
morning  at   the  railway   station. 


There  she  was,  and  Simpson  put 
her  into  the  carriage  where  I  was 
already  seated.  Then  the  door  was 
shut,  and  the  girl  kissed  her  hand 
to  the  old  maid-servant,  and  we 
were  off, 

'There!'  I  cried.  'Have  I  run 
away  with  you  or  you  with  me?' 
But  Lucy  nevor  spoka  All  the 
merriment  of  her  manner  to  her 
maid  was  gone.  She  sat  there  with 
me,  with  wide-open,  half-afraid 
looking  eyes,  not  able  to  utter  a 
word.  On,  on,  and  away,  and  away ; 
by  an  express  train  we  were  going 
fast  to  our  destiny,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  I  dared  not  talk  to 
the  timid,  scared-looking  creature, 
whose  breath  came  quick,  and  whose 
anxious  face  was  pleading  with  me 
for  gentle  judgment  with  an  elo- 
quence far  beyond  the  power  of 
words. 


HOW  I  WON  MY  HANDICAP. 

TOLD  BT  THE  WINNER. 


IT  was  a  foot-racing  handicap,  run 
just  after  Christmas  at  Sheffield, 
and  how  I  came  to  win  happened 
in  this  wise.  At  eighteen  I  found 
myself  still  living,  say  at  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  on  the  borders  of  York- 
shire, the  town  of  my  birth.  My 
trade  was  that  of  a  wood-turner, 
and  with  but  half  my  time  served. 
'  Old  Tubby '  found  me  an  unwill- 
ing apprentice,  who  had  not  the 
least  inclination  for  work.  Stock- 
ton, though  only  a  little  place,  is 
noted  for  sporting  and  games  of  all 
aorts — but  particularly  for  cricket. 
I  played,  of  course,  but  they  didn't 
'reckon'  much  of  me,  except  for 
fielding.  'Sikey/  who  was  a  moulder, 
and  I,  kept  ferrets  and  dogs,  too, 
and  on  Sundays  we  used  to  go  up 
the '  Tees  side '  after  rabbits,  or  rats, 
or  anything  we  could  get  Some- 
time we  stripped  and  had  a  '  duck/ 
and  then  we  ran  on  the  bank  bare- 
foot. I  could  give  him  half  a  score 
yards  start  in  a  field's  length,  and 
win  easily;  but  often  I  didn't  try  to 
get  up  till  close  upon  the  hedge  we 
had  agreed  should  be  the  winning- 
post    My  father  had  been  coach- 


man to  a  sporting  gent  who  kept 
race-horses,  and  the  old  man  used 
to  talk  for  everlasting  about  the 
'  Chifney  rush.'  When  first  Sikey 
and  I  ran  I  tried  to  beat  him,  so  he 
made  me  give  a  start  Then  I 
thought  of  the  'cute  old  jockey,  and 
I  used  to  try  and  get  up  and  win 
in  the  last  yard  or  so. 

One  day,  Locker,  who  had  for- 
merly kept  a  running-ground  at 
Staleybridge,  met  me  and  asked  if 
I'd  go  out  with  him  next  Saturday 
and  have  a  spin.  I  told  him  I 
'didn't  mind,'  so  we  went  up  the 
turnpike  till  a  straight  level  bit  was 
found,  and  he  stepped  ioo  yards, 
leaving  me  at  the  start,  saying, 
'Come  away  as  hard  as  thou  can, 
whenever  thou  art  ready.'  He  bad 
his  hands  in  his  top  coat  pocket  all 
the  while,  and  when  I  finished,  we 
walked  on  a  bit,  neither  speaking 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  when 
he  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  it 
was  'getting  dinner-time.'  Soon 
after  he  looked  again,  and  then 
•  took  stock  o'  me  from  head  to  foot,' 
and  as  we  passed  the  ground  I  had  run 
over,  he  asked, '  Can'st  run  another 
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hundred  ?'  I  told  him  T  could ;  but 
this  time  he  pulled  off  his  own  coat 
and  said,  '  We'll  go  together.'  He 
was  quickest  off,  but  I  could  have 
passed  him  any  time,  just  as  I  used 
to  pass  Sikey.  When  we  got  nearly 
to  the  finish  I  '  put  it  on '  and  just 
got  home  first  He  seemed  pleased, 
and  told  me  not  to  say  a  word  to 
anybody,  but  come  down  and  meet 
him  again.  I  didn't  know  what  be 
wa<*  about  at  all,  but  I  said  'All 
right,'  and  next  Saturday  went  to 
the  same  place.  Locker  was  there, 
and  two  other  coves  with  him,  as  I 
hadn't  seen  before.  One  was  a  tall 
thin  'un  he  called  '  Lanky,'  and  the 
other  was  little  and  wiry,  and  rather 
pockpitted.  He  said, '  Let's  all  four 
run  for  a  "bob"  apiece,  and  you 
three  give  me  two  yards  start?' 
But  they  wouldn't;  so  he  said,  I 
should  run  the  'long  'un'  for  a 
crown.  That  was  soon  settled,  and 
just  before  we  started.  Locker 
whispered  to  me,  *  Beat  him,  lad,  if 
thou  can'st ;  I  want  him  licked,  he  is 
such  a  bragger.  We'll  share  f  crown 
if  thou  wins.'  The  little  'un  set  us 
off,  and  Locker  was  judge.  Well, 
we  got  away  together,  and  I  headed 
him  in  by  five  yards  easy.  Locker 
fairly  danced,  he  was  so  pleased; 
and  though  Lanky  grumbled  a  bit 
at  first  to  part  with  his  '  crown,'  he 
was  soon  all  right.  We  went  to 
Locker's  to  dinner,  and  talked  about 
'  sprinting/  as  they  called  it,  all  the 
afternoon.  I  told  'em  I'd  never  run 
at  all  before  except  for  fun,  and  they 
seemed  'fairly  staggered.'  They 
asked  if  I  would  run  a  match  for 
sl  next  week,  and  I  told  'em  I 
didn't  mind.  Locker  said  I  was  a 
'  good  'un,'  and  I  might '  win  ioo/. 
if  I'd  nobbut  stick  tu  him.'  Well, 
we  agreed  that  I  was  to  do  just  as 
he  directed,  and  receive  a  sovereign 
for  myself  if  I  won  by  just  a  foot, 
and  two  pound  if  I  ran  a  dead  heat, 
letting  the  'novice'  who  was  to  be 
my  opponent  catch  me  at  .the 
finish  I  never  'split'  to  anybody 
except  Sikey,  and  he  went  to  see  the 
race.  Over  a  hundred  people  were 
there,  and  off  we  started.  Everybody 
thought  I  was  winning,  but  I 
'shammed  tired/  and  he  beat  me 
about  three  inches,  the  judge  said. 
Looker  swore  it  was  a  dead  heat,  and 


as  he  had  laid  2  to  1  on  me  I 
thought  he'd  lost  a  lot  of  money. 
As  we  went  home,  he  said, '  There's 
2L  for  thee,  lad,  thou  did  it  wonder- 
ful well;  I  shall  match  thee  again 
next  Saturday  for  20I. :  we  might  as 
well  have  it  as  anybody  else.'  Well, 
during  the  week  I  was  ont  with 
him  every  night, and  he  said,  'Stick 
to  me,  and  well  mak  these  coves 
sit  up.  Thou'rta  thunderin'  good 
un',  and  well  gan  to  Sheffield  toge- 
ther in  less  nor  six  months  if  thon 
can  keep  thysel  to  thee  'seL'  Of 
course  I  were  pleased,  and  I  bought 
a  new  pair  of  running-shoes  with 
spikes  in.  He  showed  me  'Bell's 
Life '  next  week,  with  a  challenge  in 
that  '  "Locker's  lad/'  not  satisfied 
with  his  late  defeat,  will  take  a  yard 
in  100  from  the  "Stockton  novice,'' 
for  25Z.  or  50/.  asida  A  deposit  to 
the  editor,  and  articles  sent  to  Mr. 
Locker's  running-grounds,  Stock- 
ton, will  meet  with  immediate  atten- 
tion.' I  was  quite  struck,  and  said 
I  wondered  what  'Old  Tubby' 
would  think  if  he  knew.  Locker 
said,  'Go  ask  him  for  thy  inden- 
tures, and  if  he  won  t  give  'em  up, 
ask  him  what  he'll  tak  for  'ea.'  60 
I  did,  and  if  I  hadn't  been  in  such 
a  hurry,  bed  have  thrown  'em  at 
me,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  an  idle  rascal.  As  it  was,  I  toid 
him  I'd  something  else  to  do,  aad 
he  demanded  3/.  for  my  release. 
Locker  gave  me  the  money  next 
day,  and  I  soon  put  the  indentures 
in  the  fire ;  thanking  my  stars  for 
the  escape.  After  this  I  lived  at 
Locker's  altogether,  and  in  two  ox 
three  days  an  answer  came  from  the 
'Novice/  to  say  he'd  give  a  yards 
start  in  1 50.  Well,  that  didn't  seem 
to  suit  Locker,  so  he  replied,  through 
the  paper  again,  that  '8ooner  than 
not  run  again,  his  lad  should  run 
the  "Novice"  100  yards  level  at 
Kenham grounds for 25L aside.  To 
run  in  three  weeks.'  Articles  came 
and  were  signed  on  these  terms. 
Then  he  said, '  Thau  needn't  train 
at  all,  though  I  want  thee  to 
win  this  time  by  nearly  a  yard; 
just  stay  a  bit  longer  than  before, 
and  don't  let  ban  quite  catch  thee. 
Make  a  good  race  of  it,  but  be  sure 
and  win.'  We  often  went  to  the 
old  spot  on  the  turnpike,  and  once 
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be  took  a  tape  and  measured  the 
ground.  He  bad  stepped  it  within 
a  yard  and  a  half.  At  last  he  showed 
me  his  watch  that  he  had  won  in  a 
handicap.  There  was  a  long  hand 
which  jumped  foar  times  in  a  se- 
cond, and  he  could  start  it  or  stop 
it  by  pressing  a  spring  whenever 
he  liked.  Then  I  held  it  while  he 
ran,  and  found  he  was  just  1 1  sec. 
doing  his  ioo  yards.  I  tried,  and 
was  '  ten  and  a  beat '  which  he  told 
me  was  reckoned  first-rate  time. 
While  I  stopped  with  him  I  found 
out  all  about  'sprints'  and  'quar- 
ters/ and  how  long  a  man  ought  to 
be  running  different  distances.  I 
asked,  too,  about  the  last  race ;  why 
he  could  afford  to  give  me  2I.  when 
I  lost?  He  said  the  two  'fivers' 
he  had  bet  were  with  '  pals/  and  he 
lost  nothing  but  my  stake.  Then 
he  told  me  about  the  little  man  and 
Lanky,  whom  I  had  met  with  him 
and  run  against  The  '  long  'an/ 
he  said,  was  a  very  good '  trial  horse/ 
who  could  keep  his  tongue  in  his 
head  and  would '  stand  in '  if  I  won 
anything.  The  little  'un  had  been 
on  business  in  the  north,  and  came 
round  to  see  him  (Locker).  It  was 
all  chance  his  being  there,  but  I 
should  see  him  again,  farther  south, 
where  be  kept  a  running-ground. 
Well,  the  day  for  our  race  came  at 
last,  and  we  went  to  Kenham.  I 
was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  after  we 
stripped,  and  a  stout  man,  called 
Woioham,  who  stood  referee,  whis- 
pered something  to  Locker,  who 
replied  that  I  was  fit  and  sore  to 
win.  They  laid  5  to  4  against  me 
at  first,  but  presently  I  heard  evens 
offered,  and  then  22IA0  20/.,  on  me, 
and  that  was  as  far  as  Locker's  friends 
would  go.  We  had  a  lot  of  'fid- 
dling/ as  they  called  it,  at  the  mark, 
but  presently  we  jumped  away,  I 
with  an  advantage  of  about  a  yard. 

I  had  made  the  gap  quite  four  yards 
at  half  the  distance,  and  then  '  died 
away'  till  near  the  post,  where,  as 
the  '  Chronicle'  next  Monday  said,  I 
'struggled  manfully,  and  took  the 
tape   first   by  half  a  yard;    time, 

II  sec'  Hadn't  we  a  jaw  as  we 
went  back!  Locker  said  I  was  a 
'wonderful  clever  lad/  and  that 
Woldham  had  told  him  I  should  be 
4  heard  of  again.'    We  both  laughed, 


and  I  got  5/.  for  winning.  With 
this  I  bought  a  new  rig  out,  and 
everybody  at  Stockton  that  knew 
me  said  I  was  'ruined  for  life.' 
They  all  wanted  to  know  where  the 
togs  came  from,  however,  but  I  kept 
that  to  myself. 

It  was  now  September,  and 
Locker  said,  '  I'll  enter  thee  for  a 
handicap.'  So  he  did,  and  shortly 
we  went  to  Kenham  again,  where, 
by  his  directions,  I  was  beat  for  my 
heat,  with  5  yards  start,  in  120. 
About  a  week  later,  we  had  a  long 
talk,  and  then  he  said,  '  Dost  know 
what  Fve  been  doing,  lad?'  I  told 
him  I  thought  he  meant  to  get  me 
a  good  start  and  try  if  I  could  win. 
'  Thou'rt  partly  right/  he  said, '  but 
I've  been  running  thee  100  yards, 
and  letting  thee  lose  in  't  last  few 
strides.  This  makes  'em  think  thou 
can't  stay.  I  know  thou'rt  as  good 
at  150  as  100,  so  I  shall  train  thee 
and  run  thee  at  Sheffield  this  Christ- 
mas. If  thou  can  win  there,  we  can 
earn  1000Z.  between  us,  and  if  thou 
can  only  run  into  a  place,  we  shall 
make  50Z.  or  100Z.  a  piece;  but 
mind,  we  shall  let  t'cat  out  o't 
bag;  thou'll  never  get  on  a  mark 
again  after  trying  once/  Presently, 
Merling  and  Stemmerson  advertised 
a  40L  handicap  at  Kenham,  and  I 
entered;  then  came  the  big  Shef- 
fielder  of  80  J.,  and  down  went  my 
name  for  that  too.  I  lived  very 
reg'lar  all  this  time,  went  to  bed 
soon,  and  practised  the  distance 
every  day,  till  Looker  said  I  was  a 
'level  time'  man,  and  if  I  didn't 
win  it  would  be  a  'fluke.'  At  last 
the  start  appeared:  I  got  in  at 
7  yards  in  the  130  at  Newcastle, 
and  my  mark  was  67  in  210  yards  at 
Hyde  Park.  Locker  was  delighted : 
'  Thou  can  win  'em  both  in  a  walk, 
lad/  he  said,  again  and  again.  Then 
the  betting  quotations  were  sent  up 
week  after  week,  and  I  was  at 
100  to  a  long  enough  at  Sheffield. 
There  wasn't  much  doing  on  the 
130  yards  raco,  so  Locker  said  I 
might  go  there  on  the  Saturday  and 
lose  my  first  heat.  He  didn't  lay 
out  a  penny  any  way  till  we  went  in 
to  Alf.  Wilner's,  the  'Punch  Bowl/ 
on  Sunday  night.  Somebody  pre- 
sently asked  my  price,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  up  got   the   little  pock- 
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marked  man  I  had  met,  and  said  he 
was  commissioned  to  take  60  to  1  to 
$1.,  just  for  a 'fancy'  bet.  A  big 
Sheffielder  opened  his  book  and  said 
he  might  as  well  have  the  'fiver' 
as  not,  and  there  I  was  backed  to 
win  300?.  already.  Locker  and  I 
went  away  to  bed  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  next  morning  in  came  the  little 
'an  at  six  to  tell  us  he'd  ta'en  five 
fifties  more,  then  five  forties,  ten 
thirties,  and  ten  twenties,  and  I  was 
now  in  the  market  at  12  to  1  taken 
and  offered.  My  heat  was  the  sixth, 
and  there  were  five  starters  marked. 
First  came '  old  Scratch '  of  Pendle- 
ton, at  59  yards,  then  Round  tree  of 
Hnddersfield  at  62,  and  myself  at 
67 ;  the  other  didn't  turn  up.  The 
pistol  was  fired  and  away  we  went, 
and,  as  Looker  had  started  me  hun- 
dreds of  times,  so  that  I  could  '  get 
off  the  mark '  well,  -I  don't  think  I 
lost  any  ground.  At  about  half  way 
I  could  hear  somebody  on  my  left, 
but  I  daren't  look  round.  After- 
wards I  found '  Scratch '  had  tried  to 
'  cut  me  down,'  but  it  was  all  no  use, 
and  I  took  away  the  tape  by  two  yards 
good.  Everybody  cheered,  for  bet- 
ting on  the  heat  had  been  7  to  4  on 
'Scratch'  and  3  to  2  against  me. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  there  were 
ten  runners  left  in  for  the  final 
heat,  and  'my  price'  was  4  to  1, 
Roper,  of  Staleybridge,  being  the 
favourite  at  6  to  4  against  him. 
Locker  said  he  had  laid  off  250/.  at 
5  to  1  directly  after  the  the  heat,  so 
that  our  party  stood  to  win  ioool. 
exactly,  of  which  I  was  to  have 
200J.  if  I '  landed.'  We  were  toge- 
ther till  bedtime,  and  slept  in  a 
double  room.  At  seven  next  morn- 
ing we  took  a  stroll,  and  just  as  we 
got  to  Alf  8  to  breakfast,  somebody 
put  a  bit  of  paper  into  my  hand  and 
then  shot  away.  I  slipped  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  said  'now't'  till  after 
breakfast,  when  I  read  on  it,  '  150/. 
for  thyself,  before  the  start,  if  thou'll 
run  fourth.'  I  asked  Locker  what 
it  meant,  and  he  laughed,  and  said 
they  wanted  me  to  '  rope/  When  we 
went  oat  again  the  little  fellow 
pulled  out  a  roll  of  notes  and 
showed  'em  to  me;  but  I  meant  to 
win  if  possible,  so  I  shook  my  head. 
As  the  morning  passed,  I  '  sort  of 
funked '  the  race,  but  then  I  thought 


'  I  were  a  made  man  if  I  copped/ 
So  I  just  said  to  mysel',  'BilJ,  lad, 
haul  in  thee  slack,'  and  off  we  went 
to  the  grounds.  I  never  felt  fitter 
either  before  or  since;  and  alter 
Eoper  got  off  badly  and  was  beat  a 
short  foot,  I  was  sure  the  final  heat 
was  my  own.  My  second  heat  was 
an  easy  win,  and  'Lord,  how  the 
Sheffielders  did  shout '  when  I  ran 
in  three  yards  ahead  without  being 
fully  extended.  They  laid  7  to  4 
on  me  for  the  deciding  race,  which 
was  the  hardest  of  the  lot  Hooper, 
of  Stanningly,  went  from  the  same 
mark;  we  afterwards  found  out 
they'd  played  a  similar  game  with 
him.  They'd  '  pulled '  him  for  two 
handicaps,  and  let  him  lose  all  his 
matches,  and  now  he  had  been 
backed  to  win  600/.  fie  beat  me 
at  starting,  and  before  we  got  half 
way  they  cried,  '  Hooper  wins.'  I 
was  a  good  yard  behind  him,  but 
with  a  hard  strain  I  got  level,  and  we 
ran  shoulder  and  shoulder  till  just 
on  the  tape,  where  I  threw  myself 
forward,  with  the  old  '  Chifney  rush,' 
and  just  won  by  a  bare  half-yard. 
Locker  fairly  hugged  me,  and  half 
blind  though  I  was  with  the  tough 
race,  the  '  tykes '  shoulder-heighted 
and  carried  me  off  to  the  house. 

In  presents,  and  with  my  share,. 
I  got  230/.,  and  thought  I'd  put  it 
away  in  the  bank.  But  that  night 
we  all  had  champagne,  and  I  went 
to  bed  quite  queer  and  dizzy  like. 
Next  day  was  the  same,  and  on 
Thursday  we  took  train  to  Man- 
chester, where  I  was  invited  to  stop 
a  week  or  two.  Locker  left  me  and 
went  home,  telling  me  to  take  care 
of  myself.  I  wish  I'd  gone  too,  for 
what  with  meeting  betting  men> 
and  playing  cards  and  buying  swell 
clothes,  to  say  nothing  of  dresses- 
for  a  fresh  sweetheart,  I  soon  got 
awful  'fast/  Then  we  used  to  ait 
up  at  nights  playing  'seven's  the 
main,'  and  I  wasn't  lucky  or  sum- 
inut ;  but,  however,  in  six  weeks, 
I'd  got  through  half  my  money. 
One  night  we  started  cutting  through 
the  pack,  and  then  played  'Blind 
hookey,'  and  next  morning  the  little 
pockpitted  man  came  up  and  called 
me  a  'flat,'  and  said  I'd  fair  thrown 
my  winnings  into  the  fire.  He 
didn't  know  much  about  what  had 
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gone  on,  and  when  I  told  him  '  I'd 
knocked  down  close  on  150?.,'  he 
said  he  daren't  send  me  back  to 
Stockton.  Well,  I  stopped  at  Man- 
chester altogether ;  and  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  I  won  heaps 
of  races,  learned  '  the  rope  trick/  and 
found  ont  whose  'stable*'  every  lad 
trained  from.  I  won  hundreds  of 
pounds,  which  having  all  come  over 
the '  devil's  back/  went  the  same  way. 


I'm  twenty-three  now,  but  I  can't 
do  '  level  time  *  any  longer  without 
six  weeks'  training,  although  even 
yet,  at*  1 00  yards,  very  few  lads  can 
'  pull  off  their  shirt '  every  day  in 
the  week  and  lick  me.  I  like  the  life 
very  well—it's  free  and  easy ;  but  I 
wish  Locker  had  ta'en  me  back  and 
made  my  matches.  He's  clever,  he 
is,  and  knows  when  to  *  let  a  fellow's 
head  loose '  without  hallooing. 


BRITONS  AT  BOULOGNE. 

i  HERE  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  which 
Londoners  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to 
each  other  towards  the  end  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  it  may  be  embodied 
in  the  awful  words,  '  Where  do  you  all  expect 
to  go  to  ?'  and  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  '  L'homme  propose 
mats  Dieu  dispose,1  can  be  found  than  in  the 
replies  that  are  received  to  that  solemn  ques- 
tion. A  statistical  friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
hate  for  his  averages,  percentages,  and  popu- 
lations, once  took  the  trouble  to  gather  statis- 
tics concerning  the  people  who  don't  go  where 
they  originally  intended  to  go ;  and  the  result 
of  his  labours  shows  that  out  of  every  hundred 
who  propose  to  go  to  Rome,  Sicily,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Norway,  or  Iceland,  two  actually  go, 
and  ninety-eight  change  their  minds,  and  go 
to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  or 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  instead.  The  same  sta- 
tistical gentleman  is  good  enough  to  inform 
me  that  of  these  ninety-eight,  thirty  don't  go 
to  Rome  because  when  you  are  at  Rome  you 
must  do  as  the  Romans  do,  which  they 
wouldn't  hear  of  on  any  account;  five  don't 
go  to  the  Mediterranean  islands  because  they 
have  seen  the  '  Corsican  Brothers/  and  know 
how  passionate  and  revengeful  those  south- 
erners are :  nine  give  up  Syria  because  of  possible  hostilities  between  the 
Turks  ana  Greeks;  twenty  go  to  Harwich  instead  of  Norway,  as,  after 
all,  they  are  on  the  same  sea,  only  on  different  sides;  and  the  remainder 
give  up  Iceland  because  their  chests  are  delicate.  But  if  every  one  don't 
go  where  he  originally  intended  to  go,  all  go  somewhere,  and  perhaps  the 
most  popular,  and  most  reasonably  and  properly  popular,  of  all  watering- 
places  within  easy  reach,  is  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  It  is  usually  extremely, 
not  to  say  inconveniently  crowded  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  ono 
reason  for  this  is,  that  people  who  are  a  out  above  Margate  and  Ramsgate, 
and  not  quite  up  to  Rome  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  find  an  agreeable  and 
economical  compromise  may  be  made  by  stopping  at  Boulogne,  with 
perhaps  an  excursion  to  Paris  and  back. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  I  attempt  any  allusion  to  the  two  different  routes  by 
which  Boulogne  may  be  reached  I  shall  be  sneered  at  as  a  dealer  in 
miserable  commonplaces.  But  at  the  risk  of  this  consequence,  I  canno 
refrain  from  imploring  people  who  habitually  cross  tLe  Channel  vi&  Folkt- 
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stone  and  Boulogne,  or  Dover  and 
Calais,  in  the  height  of  the  plea- 
sure season,  to  give  one  torn  to  the 
lumbering  old  General  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company.  Their  boats  are 
clumsy  in  appearance,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  dashing  short-sea 
steamers,  they  are  certainly  slow; 
but  passengers  by  them  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  disgusting  treatment 
that  they  would  be  subjected  to  if 
they  travelled  by  the  Folkestone 
boats  in  July  or  August  I  never 
could  understand  why  a  race  of 
people  who  are  notoriously  averse 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  impo- 
sition at  home  consent  to  submit 
so  quietly  to  abuse,  extortion,  and 
general  ill-treatment  directly  they 
begin  to  travel.  Men  who  would 
resent  to  the  death  the  intrusion  of 
a  supernumerary  passenger  into  a 
London  omnibus— who  would  drag 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
nearest  police-court  a  cabman  who 
didn't  do  his  six  miles  an  hour— who 
report  policemen  whom  they  catch 
smoking  on  duty — who  never  leave 
their  clubs  without  making  an 
entry  in  the  oomplaint-book,  and 
who  go  about  armed  offensively  and 
defensively  against  all  comers  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  their 
own  homes— are  transmuted,  by 
some  astounding  process  of  social 
alchemy,  known  only  to  railway 
directors  and  steamboat  compa- 
nies, into  long-suflering  and  utterly 
uncomplaining  martyrB  directly 
they  begin  to  travel.  Perhaps 
they  look  upon  an  hour's  delay 
at  Folkestone,  before  the  vessel 
leaves  the  harbour,  as  an  unex- 
pected reprieve  from  the  horrors 
that  await  them  as  soon  as  they  get 
into  open  sea.  Perhaps  the  solace 
that  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
having  a  number  of  companions  in 
misfortune— from  having  as  many 
as  possible  'in  the  same  boat' — 
deadens  them  to  the  fact  that  the 
railway  company  has  crowded  the 
steamer  that  is  to  take  them  across 
the  Channel  with  about  five  times 
the  number  of  passengers  that  it 
can  conveniently  accommodate. 
Perhaps  when  they  are  out  at  sea, 
and  all  helplessly  ill,  lying  one  over 
another  like  a  heap  of  unhealthy 
silkworms,  they  are  hardly  in  a 


condition  to  protest  energetically 
against  the  preposterous  accommo- 
dation that  has  been  provided  for 
them;  and  perhaps  when  they  land 
at  Boulogne  all  other  considerations 
are  swamped  in  the  joy  they  feel  at 
setting  foot  once  more  upon  <ky 
ground.  That  this  state  of  things 
exists  only  at  the  very  height  of  the 
season  I  readily  and  cheerfully  ad- 
mit At  all  other  times  the  tens- 
port  to  the  Continent  via  Folkestone 
is  everything  that  could  be  wished ; 
but  aa  the  height  of  the  season  is 
just  the  period  when  most  people 
travel,  and  as  it  is  not  a  wholly  un- 
foreseen circumstance  for  people  to 
go  abroad  in  large  nuinham  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  and  as  tfce  com- 
pany can  hardly,  therefore,  complain 
that  tbey  are  taken  Vy  surprise, 
there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  a 
want  of  adequate  steamboat  accom- 
modation during  the  most  crowded 
month  of  the  year.  The  fact  is  that 
the  whole  affair  m  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Seat*  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company ;  and  until  an  opposi- 
tion boat  is  started  (of  which  there 
is  not  the  remotest  prospect)  matters 
will  continue  as  they  are,  unless  a 
decided  stand  is  made  by  the  British 
travelling  pebUe  against  the  dis- 
gusting way  in  which  they  are 
huddled  together  during  their  two 
or  three  lwnis  ef  agonizing  sea- 
sickness. 

The  appeanch  to  Boulogne  from 
the  sea  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  itB  features.  The  beau- 
tiful fitablinHmnmt,  the  two  piers, 
rushing  oat  into  the  sea  like  hori- 
zontal rockets,  the  broad  stretch  of 
yellow  sand,  dotted  with  bathing- 
machines,  the  picturesque  fisher- 
quarter,  spreading  up  the  sides  of 
the  broken  clifi,  and  the  more  mo- 
dern town  nestling  between  two  hills, 
and  topped  by  the  mediaeval  fortress 
of  the  old  town  and  the  new  ca- 
thedral, which,  hideous  from  any 
other  point  of  view,  looks  handsome 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  combine  to 
render  the  approach  to  Boulogne 
from  the  sea  one  ef  the  most  agree- 
able and  satisfactory  land  and  water- 
scapes within  many  many  miles  from 
home.  As  the  steamer  comes  up 
alongside,  the  picturesque  fisher- 
girls  and  portresses,  the  sunburnt, 
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fltmr-looking  custom-house  officers, 
the  workmen  in  their  loose  blue 
blouses,  the  white  or  yellow  houses 
along  the  quay,  all  with  bright- 
green  verandahs  or  jalousies,  remind 
you  that  70a  ace,  at  all  events,  in  a 
foreign  land,  although  that  foreign 
land  is  only  cocknified,  overdone 
Boulogne.  The  custom-house  cere- 
monies are,  in  their  present  modified 
form,  easily  complied  with.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  hand  over  your 
keys  to  the  commissionaire  who  re- 
presents your  hotel,  and  you  will 
hear  no  more  of  your  luggage  until 
it  is  deposited  in  your  bedroom, 
unopened,  an  hour  or  so  later. 

It  is  a  drawback  to  Boulogne  that 
it  is  dreadfully  fall  of  bores.  One 
is  sure  to  meet  all  the  donkeys  of 
one's  acquaintance,  either  staying 
there,  or  passing  through  it  on  their 
way  to  Paris  or  London.  It  is  an 
aggravating  thing  to  meet  the  most 
agreeable  fellow  in  the  world  three 
times  a  day  for  six  weeks;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  fool  or  a  knave  the  in- 
fliction becomes  all  but  unendurable. 
The  great  gatherings  of  these  Bou- 
logne donkeys  are  held  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  London  or 
Folkestone  steamers,  on  which  occa- 
sions they  assemble  for  the  gentle- 
manly purpose  of  chaffing  the  mise- 
rable passengers,  who  are  handed 
on  shore  sometimes  more  dead  than 
alive. 

By  heavens!  there  is  one  of  these 
nuisances  waiting  me  as  I  land. 
Battieton  Foto,  by  all  that's  unfor- 
tunate! 

'Ha,  Brown!    Not  you?    Nol' 

I  assure  him  of  my  identify. 

'  Hardly  knew  you.  Hadarough- 
iah  passage  I  sea  Why,  yon  look 
more  like  a  statue  in  green  fat  than 
any  thing  else.  Your  hair's  a  hearth- 
broom;  your  eyes  suggest  goose- 
berry jam ;  your  lips  have  run  into 
your  nose;  your  nose  is  flattened 
into  your  cheeks,  and  your  cheeks 
are  all  ear.  Ha,  ah!  Hit  yon  off 
there.' 

Foto  belongs  to  that  numerous 
class  who  profess  to  have  an  eye  for 
'  character.'  He  is  fond  of  similes, 
and  prides  himself  on  his  powers  of 
epigrammatic  condensation;  so  I 
1  over  his  impertinence. 

'Well,'  says  Foto,  when  I  have 


affected  to  recognize  in  this  sketch 
an  accurate  portrait  of  myself  under 
the  trying  circumstances  of  a  Chan- 
nel passage, '  glad  to  see  you.  First 
visit  here?  No?  Oh,  like  me,  like 
Boulogne,  and  often  come  hero,  eh  ? 
Nice  place— pretty  fish-girls.  Some- 
thing like  Masanielk)  ballet  done  in 
baked  clay,  eh?  Ha!  ha!  Neat, 
that  Grim  old  douaniers,  like  ma- 
hogany monkeys,  with  swords  in- 
stead of  tails  between  their  legs.' 

'Ah!'  I  observe.  'I  hope  they 
won't  open  that  oblong  box.  It 
contains  an  equatorial  telescope 
worth  two  hundred  pounds.' 

'  Open  it  ?'  says  Foto.  '  Not  they. 
They  never  search  anything.  All  a 
sham,  sir.  Tried  'em  ones.  Told 
'em  all  my  goods  were  contraband, 
and  insisted  on  having  my  luggage 
searched.  Did  they  search  it  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  They  wouldn't  have 
known  what  to  do  with  contraband 
goods  if  they'd  found  any.  De- 
tective police,  sir'  (in  a  mysterious 
whisper),  'no  more  custom-house 
officers  than  you  are — not  so  much. 
You  look  like — let  me  see — tide- 
waiter,  I  should  say,  when  you're 
well.    Going  to  my  hotel  ?' 

I  decidedly  answer, '  No/  without 
knowing  what  his  hotel  is. 

'  Then  I'll  move  to  yours.  Where 
are  you  going?  Ghristol's?  All 
right.  Good  hotel— capital  table 
d'hote— fine  house,  too,  hut  service 
might  be  better.  Can't  breakfast 
before  nine  a.m.,  but  it's  the  best 
in  the  place  for  all  that'  So  I  am 
linked  to  Foto  for  the  term  of  my 
visit. 

Foto  was  right  about  Christol's,  I 
find.  It  is  a  good  hotel ;  the  din- 
ners are  about  the  very  best  (taking 
their  moderate  price  into  considera- 
tion) that  I  have  met  with  in  the 
oourse  of  a  tolerably  long  course  of 
continental  travel.  The  bedrooms 
are  large  and  clean,  and  the  charges 
reasonable;  but  the  '  service'  would 
admit  of  improvement  towards  the 
height  of  the  season.  Nevertheless 
it  is  the  best  hotel  in  the  place. 

I  find  the  company  at  Christols 
is  for  the  most  part  English,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  French  and  Belgians, 
and  (happily)  very  few  Germans. 
For  to  sit  next  to  a  middle-class 
German  at  breakfast,  particularly 
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when  lie  is  eating  any  fish  with  a 
tolerably  stiff  backbone,  is  a  dread- 
ful infliction  to  an  Englishman.  A 
German  will  grasp  such  a  fish  by 
the  tail  in  his  left  hand,  and  peel  the 
flesh  from  it  with  his  knife  (clutch- 
ing that  instrument  by  the  blade, 
and  utterly  ignoring  the  existence 
of  the  handle),  and  with  his  knife 
he  will  convey  the  fruits  of  his  dex- 
terity to  the  very  root  of  his  tongue. 
Fingers  were,  no  doubt,  invented 
before  forks,  and  if  there  were  a 
German  proverb  to  this  effect,  a  Ger- 
man would  probably  quote  it  to  me 
if  I  took  the  liberty  of  remonstrating 
with  him  for  his  disgusting  be- 
haviour. Forks,  however,  are  not 
discarded  by  him  altogether,  for  as 
they  were,  no  doubt,  invented  be- 
fore toothpicks,  he  uses  them  in 
their  stead. 

Boulogne  is  a  charming  town,  but 
much  more  might  be  made  of  it  if 
its  tradespeople  did  not  look  so  ex- 
clusively to  immediate  profit.  The 
glaring  port  might  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a  shady  boulevard,  the 
pier  might  be  widened,  especially  at 
its  sea  extremity,  and  the  bathing 
arrangements  might  decidedly  be 
improved.  It  is  very  well  for  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  to  bathe  together 
under  proper  restrictions  of  costume, 
but  at  Boulogne  the  restrictions  are 
merely  nominal.  Formerly  there 
existed  an9  actual  classification  of 
bathers.  Ladies  in  ordinary  bathing- 
gowns  bathed  by  themselves,  and  so 
also  did  gentlemen  in  cakfons,  while 
for  those  of  both  sexes  who  chose 
to  adopt  a  sufficient  costume  there 
was  a  third  space  reserved.  But 
these  distinctions — excellent  and 
all-sufficient  in  their  way— have  only 
a  nominal  existence  at  the  present 
day ;  and  persons  of  both  sexes,  clad 
in  every  variety  of  insufficient  cos- 
tume, intermingle  without  distinc- 
tion. The  bathing-machines  are 
wholly  insufficient  in  number  to 
meet  the  demand  that  is  made  for 
them  on  a  fine  day  at  high  water, 
and  the  damsel  who  is  there  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  them 
in  an  ascertained  rota  is  open  to 
corruption.  The  machine-drivers 
invariably  bother  you  for  sous  when 
they  take  you  into  the  water  and 
when  they  bring  you  out  of  it ;  and 


if  you  do  not  comply  with  their  de- 
mands they  have  a  trick  of  leaving 
your  machine  in  the  water  when  the 
tide  is  rising  until  you  have  six  or 
eight  inches  of  sea  above  its  flooring. 
If  you  bathe  at  low«water  you  have 
a  walk  of  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore  to  the  sea,  over  sand 
so  soft  that  you  sink  ankle-deep 
into  it,  or  so  wet  that  your  boots 
are  ruined  before  you  have  worn 
them  a  week.  It  is  true  that  you 
can  walk  for  a  short  portion  of  the 
way  on  a  narrow  plank;  but  the 
plank  is  wholly  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  numbers  who  flock 
to  the  sea  at  the  same  hour  on  a 
fine  day. 

Many  of  these  inconveniences  are 
of  recent  growth,  and  might  easily 
be  abolished.  An  omnibus  should 
run  from  the  shore  to  the  sea  at  low 
water,  and  a  charge  of  two  sons  per 
passenger  would  certainly  make  it 
remunerative. 

These  are  the  drawbacks  to  Bou- 
logne bathing ;  its  advantages  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  great  The 
sandis  magnificent,  and,  except  at  the 
hour  of  extreme  low  water,  without 
a  pebble.  The  machines  are  good, 
the  shore  is  safe,  and  an  ample  super- 
vision is  exercised  over  the  safety  of 
the  bathers  by  the  men  of  the 
Humane  Society— who,  by-the-by, 
also  dun  you  for  sous  if  you  happen 
to  swim  into  their  vicinity.  The 
exercise  of  a  little  more  control  over 
the  bathing  authorities  and  drivers 
on  the  sands,  a  larger  supply  of 
bathing-machines,  and  an  actual 
separation  of  the  sexes,  unless  they 
are  properly  clothed,  would  render 
Boulogne  bathing  as  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  on  the  French 
coast,  as  it  is  already  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  in  England. 

The  Boulogne  boats,  in  the  sea- 
son, are  always  very  full  of  brides 
and  bridegrooms,  and  the  dodges— 
the  harmless,  transparent  dodges 
that  these  mistaken  people  resort  to 
in  order  to  disarm  suspicion,  are 
always  amusing.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  it  is  usually 
the  husband  who  is  the  most 
ashamed  of  his  condition.  Girls, 
who  in  their  ordinary  relations  are 
remarkable  for  a  timid,  shrinking, 
bashful  nervousness,  often  develop 
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into  brides  of  astounding  sang-froid, 
and  actually  appear  to  rejoice  openly 
in  the  dignity  of  a  three-days'  wife- 
hood; whereas  men  who  have  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  celebrity  for  cool 
nonchalance,  and  who  are  generally 
supposed  by  their  friends  to  be 
equal  to  any  emergency — men  who 
in  difficult  and  trying  moments  have 
uniformly  behaved  with  circumspect 
coolness  and  undoubted  pluck, 
tremble  at  the  publicity  of  a  wed- 
ding, and  would  almost  faint  if  they 
had  the  smallest  notion  that  any 
soul  in  the  town  suspected  them  of 
having  been  recently  married.    But 


I  suppose  there  never  was  yet  a 
newly-married  couple,  the  newness 
of  whose  marriage  was  not  a  pal- 
pable fact  to  their  greenest  fellow- 
travellers.  There  is  always  an  air  of 
consciousness  about  them— a  fidgety 
desire  to  appear  supernaturally  easy 
and  unembarrassed— a  contemp- 
tuous, not  to  say  defiant,  bearing 
towards  their  brides — that  is  assumed 
for  the  occasion  of  course— an  en- 
deavour to  look  as  though  to  cross 
the  Channel  in  a  new  tall  hat,  blue 
frock  coat,  white  waistcoat,  dove- 
coloured  trousers,  patent-leather 
boots,  lemon-coloured  gloves,  and  a 


half-guinea  camellia,  were  an  every- 
day occurrence  with  them.  I  know 
a  very  cunning  fellow  who  changed 
his  wedding  garments  for  a  tourist 
suit  of  the  coarsest  make,  and  com- 
pelled his  bride  to  'go  off'  in  last 
year-but-onefs  alpaca,  and  a  winter 
bonnet,  and  who,  on  getting  into 
the  railway  carriage  that  was  to 
take  him  and  his  bride  to  Folkestone, 
disarmed  suspicion  among  his  fellow- 
travellers  by  requesting  them  to 
allow  his  niece  to  sit  near  the  win- 
dow. But  Fate  is  not  to  be  so  easily 
baulked,  and  Nemesis,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Newman's  postilion  who 
drove  them  to  the  station,  came  up 
to  the  carriage  window  with  a  favour 
as  big  as  a  cheese  plate  in  his  button- 
hole, and  covered  them  with  confu- 
sion by  wishing  his  honour  and  his 
honour's  good  lady  all  health  and 


happiness,  a  long  life,  and  a  nume- 
rous progeny.  The  harmless  fib 
about  .their  supposed  relationship 
crumbled  to  atoms  on  the  spot— the 
uncle  sank  into  his  boots,  and  his 
niece  (who  wasn't  at  all  ashamed  of 
her  newly-acquired  dignity,  and  who, 
indeed,  had  been  secretly  chafing  at 
having  to  hide  her  nuptial  light 
under  an  alpaca  bushel),  smiled  in 
triumph  at  the  first  of  probably  a 
long  succession  of  matrimonial 
victories. 

The  French  brides  and  bride- 
grooms, on  the  other  hand,  have 
very  little  delicacy  in  proclaiming 
their  newly-acquired  relationship. 
A  Frenchman  likes  to  be  the  focus 
of  a  crowd,  and  he  has  no  idea  of 
subsiding  into  social  obscurity 
immediately  after  the  marriage 
ceremony.    He  makes  no  secret  of 
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his  condition;  he  mentions  the  fret 
of  his  recent  marriage  at  every 
table  d'hote,  and  appears  to  glory  in 
his  distinction.  Perhaps  he  is 
right. 

The  Boulogne  Frenchmen  are  not 
pleasant  specimens  of  their  country- 
men. They  are  very  rude  to  English 
ladies,  whom  they  elbow  off  the 
trottoir  into  the  road-mud  without 
ceremony,  and  they  are  very  defiant 
to  English  gentlemen.  Perhaps  the 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  Boulogne 
Englishmen  may  have  something  to 
do  with  this.  They  are  often 
extremely  rude  and  overbearing ; 
for  there  are  many  English  cads  at 
Boulogne,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  un- 
fair to  take  a  Boulogne  Frenchman 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  nation  as 
it  would  be  to  take  the  flashy  young 
Britons  who  puff  bad  cigars  into 
the  ladies'  faces  on  the  pier,  as  fair 
examples  of  an  English  gentleman. 
The  truth  must  be  told.  Boulogne  is 
a  cheap  and  pleasant  place,  easily 
and  cheaply  accessible,  and  wry  full 
indeed  of  ends  of  both  nations. 
Besides  a  Frenchman  is  polite  only 
to  his  friends.  Towards  strangers  his 
demeanour  is  usually  characterized 
by  the  most  selfish  insolence.  We 
Britons  are  bad  enough  in  that 
respect,  but  in  our  behaviour  to 
strangers  we  are  a  nation  of  Chester- 
fields compared  with  the  average 
Frenchmen  of  Paris  and  Boulogne. 

I  remember  going  down  to  the 
railway  station  one  day,  to  make 
some  inquiries  about  the  tidal 
trains  of  the  ensuing  month,  not 
then  published.  The  express  from 
Paris  had  just  come  in,  and  there 
was  the  customary  collection  of 
solemn  Englishmen,  fussy  ladies, 
screaming  children,  and  pushing 
Frenchmen,  that  go  to  make  up  a 
travelling  crowd  at  Boulogne.  A 
Frenchman  in  a  hurried  crowd  is 
always  an  undesirable  neighbour: 
in  the  first  place  he  gets,  hotter 
sooner  than  any  other  European,  he 
takes  more  unpleasant  means  to 
correct  his  temperature— pepper- 
mint drops  and  cloves  of  garlic  are 
his  favourite  panaceas — he  stamps  on 
more  corns,  he  digs  his  elbows  into 
more  sides,  he  growls  out  more  un- 
pleasant expletives,  and  he  has  more 
curious  bundles  of  strange  and  un- 


decided shape,  under  his  arm,  than 
any  other  traveller  present  There 
was  a  hot,  fussy,  pepperminty  little 
Frenchman  on  this  occasion  who 
appeared  to  have  fallen  foul  of  a  , 
sardonic  gendarme,  who  looked  (as 
most  gendarmes  do)  like  Mephisto- 
pheles  in  reduced  drcumstances. 
The  traveller  had  lost  the  voucher 
for  his  luggage,  and  the  gendarme 
wouldn't  give  up  the  luggage  with- 
out the  voucher,  and  thereupon 
issue  was  joined.  They  both  got 
into  a  furious  rage  about  it,  and 
stamped  and  danced  away  at  each 
other,  as  the  manner  of  angry 
Frenchmen  is  to  do.  When  the 
quarrel  had  reached  its  height,  and 
the  two  disputants,  together  with 
the  station-master,  all  the  clerks 
and  porters,  and  such  other  French- 
men as  happened  to  be  present,  were 
dancing  at  each  other  like  fiends  in 
a  pantomime,  a  tall,  burly  English- 
man, with  a  big  brown,  bushy  beard, 
and  an  expression  of  countenance 
remarkable  for  its  irresistible  ob- 
jsctivenesB,  placed  himself  between 
the  gendarme  and  the  luggage 
claimant,  and  said  to  the  farmer  in 
the  very  worst  French  I  ever  heard 
— bnt  with  the  most  exquisite  cool- 
ness imaginable—4  Yens  fachez  vous 
quite  unnecessarily.  Don't  mettez 
vous  dans  un  rage.  Prenez  le  froid- 
ment  comme  moi  Vous  etas 
comme  tout  votre  nation:  beau- 
coup  trop  flurried  about  every- 
thing !'  Human  gendarme  couldn't 
stand  this,  and  the  outraged  French- 
man fell  upon  the  big  Englishman 
and  carried1  him  off  to  the  Violon, 
utterly  unresisting.  I  recognized 
him  sb  a  gentleman  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  a  year  or  two 
before  in  Scotland— a  Mr.  Bolton 
Rasper— who  amused  me  much  by 
his  talent  for  discovering  grievances. 
I  went  before  the  juge  de  paix  the 
next  day,  when  my  friend's  case 
came  on,  and  explained  that  he  only 
interfered  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  and  he  got  off  with  a 
fine  of  a  few  francs  and  a  very  loog 
caution,  which  he  didn't  understand 
a  word  of. 

Mr.  Bolton  Basper  was  very  much 
obliged  to  me  for  my  kind  interfer- 
ence on  his  behalf,  and  at  my  sog- 
■it  was  weak  of  me— took 
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rooms  in  my  hotel.  He  was  a  very 
amusing  fellow  in  his  way.  He  was 
not  like  other  men  with  his  griev- 
ances—he had  a  special  talent  for 
sniffing  them  ont  from  a  long  way 
off,  and  when  he  had  scented  one, 
he  would  stalk  it  until  he  had 
tracked  it  to  its  lair,  and  then,  if,  as 
it  generally  would,  it  politely  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  him,  he  would 
rush  at  it,  collar  it  and  pin  it  down, 
with  an  air  of  obtrusive  resignation, 
which  seemed  to  say, '  Here's  another 
of 'em!  Come!  None  of  that,  you 
know!  I  know  what  France  is, 
bless  you!  Come!  Down  upon  me! 
Crush  me!  Never  mind  me — I've 
got  no  friends!'  And  when  it  did 
come  down  upon  him  (as  it  gene- 
rally did,  if  it  was  a  grievance  of  any 
spirit  at  all),  instead  of  utterly  over- 
whelming and  completely  crushing 
him,  as  his  manner  led  one  to  expect 
it  must  of  necessity  do,  he  came  out 
of  the  ordeal  as  a  strong,  healthy 
man  comes  out  of  the  sea  on  a  fine 
brisk  day,  with  a  warm  genial  glow 
that  it  did  one  good  to  look  at  In 
point  of  fact,  a  real,  substantial 
grievance  did  Mr.  Bolton  Rasper  all 
the  good  in  the  world,  and  developed 
in  him  a  spirit  of  defiant  martyr- 
dom, which  would  have  been 
creditable  in  an  early  Christian.  If 
he  saw  a  Frenchman  m  coming 
towards  him  on  a  narrow*  footway, 
he  would  step  aside  into  the  mod 
long  before  the  Frenchman  came  up, 
wait  in  the  road-filth  until  he  had 
passed,  and  then  he  would  turn  to 
the  nearest  Englishman  and  say, 
'There,  sir;  that's  their  French 
politeness.  I  am  a  foreigner— a 
guest,  an  object  of  sympathy  and 
of  respect,  and  the  dirty  scoundrels 
elbow  me  into  the  mud.'  He  would 
studiously  select  the  very  worst 
places  in  the  theatres,  that  he  might 
complain  that  in  a  French  theatre 
you  could  see  nothing.  He  would 
select  the  most  miserable  fiacre  on 
the  stand,  when  he  wanted  to  drive, 
that  he  might  compare  it  with  the 
luxury  of  a  London  four-wheeler. 
He  would  dine  day  after  day  in  a 
two-franc  restaurant,  not  because  it 
was  economical,  but  because  it  made 
him  ill.  When  he  travelled  on  a 
French  railway  he  made  a  point  of 
getting  into  a  carriage  full  of  babies, 


and  when  he  bought  French  boots 
he  bought  them  too  tight  In  short, 
I  never  came  across  a  man  who  so 
systematically  mortified  the  flesh, 
or  who  looked  so  well  after  it.  Mr. 
Bolton  Rasper  is  a  tolerably  decent 
specimen  of  a  very  large  class  of 
English  grumblers. 

I  leave  Boulogne  long  before  I  am 
tired  of  it,  and  I  leave  it  because  of 
Plumeby.  I  have  got  used  to  Foto 
— I  can  stand  Rasper— but  I  cannot 
put  up  with  Plumeby.  Plumeby  is 
a  literary  gentleman  with  unrealized 
aspirations.  He  is  very  young, 
very  conceited,  not  at  all  amusing, 
and  possessed  with  an  irresistible 
propensity  for  making  outrageous 
and  impossible  puns  at  every  turn 
the  dialogue  happened  to  take.  He 
had  tried  his  hand  (quite  unsuccess- 
fully) at  every  variety  of  light 
literature— he  had  for  years  inun- 
dated chatty  magazines  and  comic 
periodicals  with  his  effusions,  ac- 
companied with  a  polite  intimation 
that  'he  had  a  large  stock  of 
similar  articles  on  hand,  which  he 
believed  would  do  for  their  enter- 
taining paper ;'  but  the  proprietors 
of  these  journals,  not  wishing,  I 
sappose,  to  have  their  papers '  done 
far/  wen  invariably  blind  to  the 
aAvaskages  that  Mr.  Sparkleton 
Ptameby  submitted  to  them.  His 
gnat  andMtiaa  was  to  get  a  bur- 
ksqaa  played  at  a  metropolitan 
fteato©— he  had  written  about  fifteen, 
al  ef  which  were  well  known  to  the 
aiage  Aoor-keepsrs  of  all  the 
Ijoiiomlfeeatres— but  as  those  func- 
iiiMunks  bad  orders  not  to  send  any 
«f  He.  Ptumeby's  manuscripts  into 
the  manager's  sanctum,  it  will  be 
understood  that  it  was  just  possible 
that  their  systematic  rejection  did 
not  altogether  depend  upon  their 
want  of  merit  He  was  engaged  in 
writing  a  Pantomime— on  specula- 
tion—when I  met  him  at  Boulogne, 
which  he  hoped  to  '  get  off'  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn. 

The  following  conversation  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  Plumeby's  quali- 
fications for  his  work : 

Plumeby.  '  Ha,  Brown !  How  de 
do,  this  morning?— how  de  dew  this 
morning?  See? — dew — morning — 
dew  falls  in  the  morning— eh?  Ha! 
ha!' 
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Myself  (with  austerity).  'It  is 
indeed  bo.  But  what  brought  you 
here?' 

Plumeby.  'Oh— South  Eastern 
railway  and  the  Alexandra.' 

Myself.  '  I  referred  rather  to 
the  object  you  had  in  coming  here, 
than  to  the  means  of  locomotion 
you  employed/ 

Plumeby.  'Oh,  ah.  I've. come 
here  to  write  my  Pantomime. 
That's  the  cock  I'm  going  to  fight, 
in  other  words  that's  the  Bantam 
Pm  going  to  back.  Bantam  Tm — 
Pantomime.    Ha!  ha!' 

Myself.  'I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  devoting  yourself  to  tbat 
amusing  department  of  literature/ 
*.  Plumeby.  'Oh,  yes— my  seven- 
tieth.   Not  had  tbem  all  played  yet, 


though.  In  fact,  none  of  them. 
Can't  get  definite  replies  from  mana- 
gers. Every  time  I  send  in  a  bur- 
lesque they  return  me  an  extra 
vague  answer — extravaganza.  Joke, 
you  know.    Ha!  ha!' 

Myself.  '  May  I  inquire  the  sub- 
ject of  your  pantomime  T 

Plumeby.  '  You  may.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  for  a  subject? 
"  Harlequin  Horace  Walpole,  or  the 
Demon  Warren  Hastings  and  the 
Tenant  -in  -  Tail  -aftex-possibility-of- 
issue-extinct?"  Tliai  ought  to  go 
like  steam.  I  think  —  a  succts 
dVestime — success de steam.    Ha!  ha!' 

I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  I  break 
from  Plumeby,  book  my  place  by 
the  afternoon  boat,  pack  up,  and  fly 
to  other  climes. 
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AGBEAT  calamity,  for  which, 
without  doubt,  somebody  was 
to  blame,  had  befallen  many  families 
in  a  moment.  Hours  and  days,  nay 
weeks,  of  laborious  investigation 
had  ensued,  and  now  all  England 
was  waiting,  rather  impatiently,  it 
must  be  owned,  for  the  verdict. 
The  morning  had  come  at  last  when 
there  remained  no  more  witnesses  to 
be  sworn  on  a  clammy  black  book, 
smelling  like  an  old  glove  that  has 
lam  mildewing  a  very  long  time  in 
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a  fusty  drawer.  The  jury  had  re- 
ceived their  charge  from  the  coroner, 
and  had  retired  into  close  consulta- 
tion. The  business  of  the  little 
market  under  the  Town  Hall  where 
the  inquest  had  been  held  was  quite 
suspended.  The  wasps  were  allowed 
to  revel  among  the  wall-fruit,  riven 
with  over-ripeness,  and  to  sting  and 
tease  the  gaping  saccharine  wounds. 
The  flies  came  in  swarms,  and 
settled  on  the  joints  of  meat,  and  no- 
body said   them  nay.     The  boys 
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pursued  their  games  at  marbles  and 
pitch-in-the-ring  under  the  eye  of 
the  chief  constable.  It  was  a  warm 
dav  towards  the  end  of  Aagmsl*  and 
people  sought  the  shade  as  they 
stood  about  the  building  in  which 
the  iury  sat  to  deliberate  upon  the 
evidence  before  them.  A  policeman 
guarded  the  closed  door  at  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase.  It  was  popularly 
believed  that  he  already  knew  the 
verdict;  and  bystanders  fixed  their 
eyes  on  him  as  though  they  would 
read  it  in  his  face,  or  draw  the 
official  secret  from  his  tightly-but- 
toned bosom.  It  was  an  anxious 
time  for  some  of  us,  and  not  least 
for  the  newspaper  reporters,  of  whom 
I,  the  writer  of  this  professional  re- 
velation, was  one. 

For  more  than  a  fortnight  we  had 
been  sadly  and  still  busily  rusti- 
cating at  a  small  market  town  on 
the  confines  of  the  unfrequented 
Yale  of  ClwycL  The  strangest  and 
most  terrible  railway  accident  that 
ever  happened  in  this  country  had 
happened  hard  by;  and  a  long 
mound  of  newly-turned  clay  by  the 
churchyard  wall  oovered  the  earn 
and  the  hopes,  the  plans,  the  ambi- 
tions, the  loves,  jealousies,  joys  and 
troubles  of  a  whole  trainful  of 
travellers,  stopped  by  death  on  their 
outset  for  an  autumn  tour.  This  was 
what  the  twelve  jurymen  were  now 
talking  over  in  the  long  room 
above  stairs.  In  what  way  the  un- 
looked-for length  of  their  delibera- 
tions affected  toe  small  knot  of  per- 
sons with  whom  I  was  associated 
must  be  told  with  a  few  technical 
explanations.  Readers  of  the  public 
journals  had,  every  morning  while 
the  inquest  was  going  on,  been  kept 
well  supplied  with  accounts  of  the 
proceedings,  and  had  probably 
troubled  themselves  very  little  as  to 
the  maimer  in  whioh  those  aooounts 
got  into  print  It  is,  however,  need- 
ful that  present  readers  should  learn 
a  little  of  our  mystery.  Long  letters, 
reporting  ail  that  took  place  in  the 
Ooroner'B  Court  each  day,  up  to  the 
hour  of  two,  were  sent  off  by  a  train 
which  left  the  station,  a  mile  distant, 
half  an  hour  later.  In  the  evening 
we  completed  by  telegraph  the  sum- 
mary of  evidence  up  to  the  time  of 
adjournment    It  will  be  generally 


'our 


granted,  perhaps,  that  this 
rather  sharp  work  for  every  day, 
contideriag  that  the  Court  opened 
at  ten,  and  seldom  taoke  rtf>  so  early 
as  six,  the  interval  for  midday  re- 
freshment being  half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  considering  also 
that  the  written  matter,  independent 
of  telegrams,  usually  filled  from  two* 
to  four  columns  of  print  Now,  it 
was  thought  that  the  verdict  of  the 
Coroner's  jury  would  be  returned 
some  reasonable  length  of  time  before 
the  starting  of  the  half-past  two- 
o'clock  train,  whioh  train,  as  I  have 
said,  took  our  daily  letters  to  Lon- 
don for  special  delivery  the  same 
night  at  the  several  printing  offices. 
We  had  therefore  contemplated  go- 
ing up  to  town  by  that  same  tram, 
and  we  allowed  the  morning  to  slip 
away  before  we  took  into  account 
the  possible  contingency  of  the  ver- 
dict's being  kept  back  to  a  Me 
period  of  the  afternoon.  It  k  not 
at  ail  an  uncommon  practice  for  the 
ubiquitous  gentleman  whom  editors 
of  newspapers  sJfectkmately  term 
own,9  or  'oar  special'  oome- 
its  to  write  in  railway  trains. 
re  might  have  adopted  this  plan 
had  we  got  away  by  the 
train  in  question;  or  we  might  have 
left  the  whole  of  our  work  to  be 
done,  more  at  ease,  on  our  arrival  in 
London.  Any  way,  it  seemed  at 
first  a  surety  that  nothing  would 
hinder  our  departaas  in  good  time, 
and  we  were  thtrefore  heedless  in 
our  fancied  security.  At  length 
matters  began  to  look  serious.  The 
time  was  lessening,  and  as  it  dimi- 
nished, new  and  unexpected  business 
arose.  A  long  document,  of  some 
publio  importance,  turned  up,  and 
copies  had  to  be  made.  An  anxious 
hour  was  lost  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
get  hold  of  this  same  document,  with 
whioh  somebody  had  walked  away. 
He  was  found  at  last;  but  by  this 
time  it  was  too  late  to  make  copies 
of  the  many  folios  of  manuscript. 
The  chief  railway  officials,  however, 
told  us  of  a  special  train  which  was 
to  run  them  up  to  London,  and 
would  run  ns  up  too,  starting  at 
four  o'clock,  i£  as  was  thought 
pretty  oertain,  the  verdict  should  be 
delivered  by  that  tuna  60,  eom- 
forting  ourselves  with  this  assurance, 
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we  made  an  agreement  as  to  the 
copying  of  the  precious  document 
before  the  departure  of  the  special 
train.  But  once  more  the  document 
was  missing;  and  when,  after  long 
search,  it  was  again  recovered,  our 
party  was  separated  and  dispersed 
in  all  directions.  It  took  so  much 
valuable  time  to  bring  together  the 
scattered  members  of  our  body,  that 
the  getting  away  by  the  four  o'clock 
special  now  seemed  as  hopeless  as  had 
been  the  attempt  to  catch  the  ordi- 
nary train  at  half-past  two.  I  had 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  making 
an  abbreviated  pencil-copy  of  the 
voluminous  paper  on  a  doorstep, 
when  the  pleasing  intelligence  was 
brought  me  that  the  railway  officials 
bad  relinquished  all  purpose  of  get- 
ting to  town  until  such  time  next 
morning  as  would  be  too  late  for  us, 
who  wished  to  be  en  rapport  with 
the  printers  by  midnight,  or  by  one 
o'clock  at  the  utmost.  I  had  not 
finished  my  transcript,  and  other 
4  gentlemen  of  the  press '  were  in 
the  worse  plight  of  having  omitted 
even  to  make  a  beginning  of  theirs. 
What  was  to  be  done?  A  rail- 
way director  suggested  a  special 
engine,  and  I  literally  and  physically 
jumped  at  the  idea.  There  would 
just  be  time,  he  said,  to  catch  a  cer- 
tain train  at  Chester,  or,  failing 
this,  at  Crewe.  The  traffic-manager 
looked  doubtful ;  the  superintendent 
of  locomotives  shook  hia  head.  There 
might  be  time ;  but  certainly  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  spare.  An 
engine  was  still  in  readiness,  with 
steam  up,  the  order  for  the  special 
train  not  having  been  revoked.  Call- 
ing my  friends  hastily  together,  I 
volunteered  to  be  Mercury  not  alone 
for  Jupiter,  whose  satellites—if  a 
small  metaphorioal  confusion  may 
be  pardoned— had  already  hired  a 
horse  and  gig,  to  drive  to  the  station 
a  mile  off.  Him  did  I  solemnly  ad- 
jure to  telegraph:  the  verdict  to  Lon- 
don; and  off  we  galloped  to  the 
railway,  where,  sure  enough,  the 
engine  was  waitine.  The  kindness 
of  the  company  ;B  representatives 
bad  provided  me  with  an  escort.  I 
was  to  be  attended  as  far  as  Crewe, 
if  necessary,  by  an  intelligent  guard, 
who  would  assist  me  to  the  utter- 
most in  the  endeavour  to  catch  the 


train  at  that  station,  supposing 
we  should  happen  to  miss  it  at 
Chester. 

The  impatience  of  the  snorting 
iron  steed  to  be  off  seemed  no  less 
than  my  own.  'We  have  forty 
minutes  to  do  thirty-eight  mile,  and 
we  could  do  it  easy  if  there  weren't 
nothing  to  stop  us/  said  the  driver; 
and  the  engine  gave  a  loud  snort  in 
response.  'You  must  look  sharp, 
sir,  please/  said  my  friend  the  guard ; 
and  the  engine  gave  two  short,  quick 
snorts,  louder  yet,  as  it  would  say, 
'  Tes,  do/  The  remonstratory  and 
urgent  appeal  had  been  addressed 
not  to  me,  but  to  Jove's  satellite, 
who  stood  calmly  on  the  platform, 
finishing  his  letter.  I  knew  him  well 
as  an  old  hand,  who  was  not  to  be 
flurried ;  and  I  was  sure  that  while 
he  seemed  to  be  wasting  golden 
moments  he  was  carefully  securing, 
so  to  speak,  whole  bundles  of  notes 
on  the  bank  of  Time.  So  when  I 
got  his  parcel  I  found  that  the  last 
words  he  had  pencilled  were  an  in- 
struction to  the  effect  that  printed 
slips  of  such  matter  as  he  had  solely 
gleaned  should  be  furnished  by  his 
office  to  other  London  papers.  He 
did  not  even  know  that  1  had  partly 
copied  the  document  of  which  men- 
tion has  more  than  once  been  made. 
Its  duplicate  was  contained  in  his 
packet,  and  as  he  gave  this  to  me, 
he  said, '  Here;  you'll  have  enough 
to  do  on  your  own  hook  to-night,  so 
you  needn't  give  yourself  any  trouble 
about  the  other  papers ;  I've  made 
it  all  right  for  them.'  Bo  the  public 
imagine  that  a  continual,  restless, 
uncompromising  war  is  waged 
among  newspapers  elsewhere  than 
in  their  editorial  columns? — Then 
are  the  public  mistaken.  Goodwill, 
practically  manifested  in  mutual  acts 
of  useful  kindness,  makes  pleasant 
the  life  of  the  travelling  journalist, 
who  shares  '  facts '  with  his  brethren, 
and  is  independent  only  in  his  man- 
ner of  putting  those  facts  into  read- 
able language.  Feverish  desire  to 
monopolize  information  seldom  dis- 
turbs the  good  understanding  of 
men  who  travel  so  often  in  company 
as  do  the  correspondents  of  leading 
newspapers,  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
newspapers  which  don't  lead.  It  is 
found  that  a  general  confidence  tells 
a  i  2 
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best  in  the  long  run.  If  protesta- 
tions to  this  eftat  bad  passed  be- 
tween the  filially  cool  and  pelf-col- 
lected gentleman  wbo  banded  me 
bis  parcel  as  I  stood  on  tbe  iron 
flooring  in  front  of  the  engine-fire, 
I  think  that  tbe  snorting  monster 
would  have  burst  with  impatience 
to  start  The  minutes  remaining 
to  us  when  the  movement  was  made 
were  exactly  as  one  to  each  mile  of 
the  journey  before  us ;  but  as  there 
would  be  a  stoppage  or  two,  tbe 
maximum  speed  must  be  higher 
than  if  the  line  had  been  clear. 

'Look  through  the  glass,  sir/ 
said  the  driver;  and  at  first  I 
thought  he  wanted  me  to  keep 
watch  ahead;  but  bis  considerate 
object  was  to  spare  me  as  much  as 
possible  the  annoyance  of  mingled 
steam  and  soot,  which  soon  covered 
the  light  overcoat  I  was  wearing 
with  round  black  spots,  like  those 
on  a  cheap  toy-horse.  Screened 
very  ineffectually,  by  keeping  my 
face  close  to  the  circular  pane  of 
glass  on  my  side  of  the  furnace- 
door,  and  steadying  myself  by  a 
tight  grasp  of  a  moveable  brass 
handle  on  the  boiler— taking  im- 
mense pains  not  to  turn  it,  the 
consequence  of  such  an  act  being 
to  me  unknown— I  soon  began  to 
relish  the  excitement  of  the  swift, 
thundering  chase.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  every  straight  piece  of  road, 
the  driver  put  on  all  his  steam,  and 
the  pace  was  really  tremendous. 
The  line,  for  long  distances  to- 
gether, was  open  to  the  sea ;  and  a 
fresh  north-east  breeze,  blowing 
three-points  in  our  teeth,  was  in- 
creased by  our  opposing  Bpeed  into 
a  gale.  The  harsh,  screaming 
whistle  of  the  engine  was  sounded  al- 
most without  cessation  by  the  care- 
ful driver,  who  was  evidently  con- 
scious of  a  more  than  ordinary  risk 
in  this  mad  race  against  time.  Past 
Rhyl,  Prestatyn,  and  Gronant,  to 
the  curve  where  the  rail  turns 
south-east,  near  the  Point  of  Ay  re, 
and  then  continues  in  a  pretty 
straight  line  along  the  mouth  of 
Dee,  we  flew  with  scarcely  a  check. 
Stations  were  passed,  not  without 
a  Bhudder  on  my  part,  I  will  confess ; 
though  there  was  reassurance  in  the 
eight  of  the  unfailing  man  in  uni- 


form, who,  at  the  sound  of  our  ap- 
proach, crossed  the  line  in  front, 
and  signalled  us  onward.  Past 
fields  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  back- 
ground of  hills,  and  past  Dee  rands 
on  tbe  other,  we  rushed,  with  a 
thunderous  clatter  and  roar,  through 
all  which  din  pierced  the  hoarse 
shriek  of  the  steam- whistle.  Shriek- 
ing, roaring,  rushing,  clashing,  past 
the  hills  and  fields  and  homesteads, 
past  the  oxen  in  the  meadows,  past 
the  staring  cottage  children,  bead- 
long  tore  the  ponderous  engine, 
throbbing  out  its  deafening  tro- 
chees. 

We  had  slackened  speed  a  little, 
here  and  there,  and  had  crept 
through  one  station  where  the  sig- 
nals, for  a  minute  or  so,  were 
•gainst  us;  but  our  hrst  dead  pull- 
up  was  at  Holywell,  where  a  cattle 
train,  which  was  on  our  line,  had 
to  be  shunted  for  us  to  pass.  Dur- 
ing part  of  this  operation,  our  pant- 
ing, fire -breathing  engine  stood 
alongside  one  of  the  trucks,  crowded 
with  wild-eyed  steers  of  the  small 
Welsh  breed;  and  frightened 
enough  they  seemed  to  be  at  their 
close  neighbourship  with  so  strange 
a  beast  We  were  off  again  with  as 
little  delay  as  might  be;  having 
made  good  use  of  our  short  deten- 
tion at  Holywell  by  getting  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  Chester,  to  keep  the 
train  there  as  long  as  was  practi- 
cable. Between  Holywell  and  Flint 
we  travelled  at  an  awful  rate,  the 
guard  remarking  quietly  to  the 
driver,  in  a  short  pause  of  the 
whistlo,  that  he  had  never  '  moved 
along '  so  fast  in  his  life.  Nor  had 
I,  except  in  the  car  of  a  balloon. 
But  at  Flint  station,  through  the 
stupid  slowness  of  men  in  charge  of 
a  lot  of  trucks,  we  were  stopped  so 
long  that  our  former  Bpeed  was  near 
being  thrown  away.  A  traveller  is 
fortunate,  if,  many  times  in  his  life, 
he  have  not  cause  to  regret  some 
want  of  linguistic  accomplishments ; 
and  an  occasion  of  deep  grief  to  me, 
while  kept  waiting  on  my  engine 
outside  the  station  at  Flint,  was  my 
inability  to  swear  in  Welsh.  The 
faithful  guard  who  had  attended  me 
thus  far,  and  who  was  charged  with 
implicit  orders  to  bring  me  in  time 
to  Crewe  or  Chester,  compensated, 
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I  believe,  for  my  deficiencies;  at 
least  he  talked  loudly  and  angrily 
at  the  men  with  the  trucks.  Mean* 
while,  I  had  a  short  conversation 
with  the  engine-driver,  as  the  fire- 
man relieved  the  impatience  of  the 
whole  party  by  shovelling  coals 
through  the  furnace- door. 

*  Did  you  hear  the  verdict,  sir  Y 
asked  the  driver. 

*  No/  I  replied.  '  It  was  not  given 
when  we  left ;  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  doubt  it  will  be  Manslaugh- 
ter.' 

'Against  who,  air?' 

*  The  two  breaksmen.' 

There  was  an  embarrassing  si- 
lence for  some  moments.  The  man 
could  not  have  been  surprised  by  my 
answer,  but  it  touched  him  nearly. 
He  shook  his  head  gravely  and 
sadly.    Then  he  said— 

4  They're  as  innocent  as  I  am, 
sir;  and  God  knows  I'm  not  guilty.' 

The  pause  which  followed  was 
broken  by  the  driver's  remarking, 
in  a  tone  of  sage  and  mournful  re- 
flection, at  which,  considering  the 
character  of  our  journey,  I  could 
scarce  forbear  to  smile,  '  Railways 
aren't  things  to  play  with,  sir.' 

'  Indeed  they're  not/  said  I ;  '  but 
don't  you  think  we've  been  just  a 
little  playfully  reckless  to-day  ?' 

*  No,  sir/  said  the  man ;  *  it's  over- 
confidence,  at  times  when  no  dan- 
ger's looked  for—  ifs  that  as  does 
the  mischief,  in  general.  It's  over- 
confidence;  that's  what  it  is.  Now, 
yon  see,  we  knowed  there  was  a 
kind  of  danger  in  what  we  was 
doing.  So  we  guarded  against  it 
We  wasn't  over-confident' 

The  trucks  were  shunted  at  last, 
and  we  got  off  again,  and  thundered 
along  towards  Chester,  blowing  that 
shrill,  hoarse,  screaming  whistle  all 
the  way.  I  was  glad  exceedingly 
when  I  saw  to  our  right  hand  a 
wide  green  plain,  which  I  recog- 
nized, by  white  posts  and  rails* 
marking  out  a  race-course,  as  the 
Roodee.  My  heart  sang  a  joy-song 
when  the  bit  of  old  wall  came  in 
view ;  and  the  small  weight  of  mis- 
giving which,  up  to  this  moment, 
oppressed  me,  with  regard  to  the 
train,  was  removed  when  we  made 
our  triumphal  entry  into  Chester 
station,  and  saw  the  train  there. 


My  dressing-bag,  companion  over 
many  leagues  of  sea  and  land,  was 
quickly  released  from  the  fireman's 
box ;  and  I  alighted  from  my  good 
steed— if  there  is  no  solecism  in  thus 
designating  an  inanimate  mass  of 
machinery  which,  to  the  least  fan- 
ciful man  who  has  ridden  it,  or  has 
watched  it  rushing  past  him  in  full 
action,  is  as  much  a  thing  of  life  as 
any  dragon  of  olden  story — to  scam- 
per over  several  lines  of  rails  to  the 
platform.  The  screech  of  the  engine 
whistle  sang  painfully  in  my  ears, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  sounds,  so 
that  I  had  much  ado  to  understand 
the  station-master's  congratulation 
on  my  having  caught  the  train. 
He  had  delayed  it  to  the  very  last 
moment,  on  my  account;  and  no 
sooner  had  I  bundled  into  an  empty 
compartment  than  the  wheels  were 
in  motion.  The  remaining  common- 
place part  of  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished as  a  matter-of-course*  and 
the  next  day's  papers  bore  evidence 
of  the  faithful  discharge  of  my 
trust 

I  will  conclude  with  a  humble, 
and,  I  hope,  not  unreasonable  plea 
for  a  class  of  literature  the  best 
abused  perhaps  of  any  in  the  world. 
To  crave  large  indulgence  for  this 
class  of  literature  would  be  imperti- 
nent. 'Newspaper  English' ought 
to  be  the  best  English ;  nor  can  I 
allow  that  it  is  by  any  means  the 
worst  Judged  by  a  literary  stand- 
ard, the  essays  that  day  after  day 
come  before  the  public,  in  those 
newspapers  at  which  the  gracefully 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age  affects 
to  sneer  on  the  score  of  price — the 
gentility  and  attainments  of  tup- 
pence being  obviously  just  double 
those  of  a  penny— may  take  their 
place  among  writings  which,  as  a 
rule,  support  rather  than  injure  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  the  English 
tongue.  Philosophers  who  hold 
tbat  in  order  to  be  accurate  it  is 
necessary  to  be  dull,  and  who  would 
wash  the  colour  and  life  out  of  all 
language,  because  their  own  hap- 
pens to  be  rather  colourless  and  not 
at  all  lively,  have  started  an  ugly 
word, '  sensationalism/  and  are  run- 
ning it  hard.  As,  in  barbarous 
days,  men  were  sometimes  sewn  in 
the  skins  of  beasts  and  hunted  to 
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death,  the  modern  journalist  is  clad 
against  his  will  in  the  hide  of '  sen- 
sationalism/ and,  thus  deformed, 
has  the  whole  pack  of  small  critics 
in  fall  cry  at  his  heels.  Against  the 
silly  injustice  complaint  is  unavail- 
ing. But  to  the  public,  who  are 
not  altogether  uninterested  lookers- 
on,  some  useful  appeal  may  be  made 


respecting  this  kind  of  sport.  It 
often  assails  good,  honest  work — 
work  performed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice— work  that  a  dilettante  would 
be  afraid  or  unable  to  attempt — 
work  that  is  sometimes  physically 
as  well  as  intellectually  a  fight  with 
time. 


MUSIC  HALL  MOEALITY. 


TWENTY  years  ago  amusement 
for  the  people  was  at  low- water 
mark.  Bail  ways  were  less  numerous 
and  extensive,  and  railway  directors 
had  not  yet  thought  of  working  the 
profitable  field  suggested  by  the  little 
word '  excursion.'  '  Eight  hours  by 
the  seaside/  to  be  compassed  com- 
fortably within  a  holiday  of  a  single 
summer's  day  was  a  miracle  scarcely 
even  dreamt  of  by  the  most  sanguine 
progressionist  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  London-born  men 
and  women  lived  and  laboured 
through  a  long  life-time,  and  never 
saw  the  sea  at  alL  Sheerness,  twenty 
years  ago,  was  the  working  man's 
seaside;  and  his  knowledge  of  sea 
sand  was  confined  to  as  much  of  it 
as  was  unpleasantly  discovered  lurk- 
ing within  the  shells  of  the  plate  of 
winkles  served  up  at  his  shilling 
tea  at  Gravesend.  Even  the  green 
country  'far  removed  from  noise 
and  smoke,'  was,  if  not  a  sealed  book 
to  him,  at  least  a  volume  placed  on 
so  high  a  shelf  that,  after  some  ex- 
perience, he  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pains  and  penalties 
attending  a  climb  for  it  were  scarcely 
compensated  by  success  and  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  prize.  The 
only  conveyance  at  his  service — and 
that  only  on  recognized  holiday  oc- 
<casions— was  the  greengrocer's  van, 
newly  painted  and  decorated  for  the 
event,  and  in  which  a  mixed  com- 
pany of  the  sexes  crowded,  and  were 
dragged  along  the  hot  and  dusty 
road  at  tfye  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  towards  Hampton  Court  or 
Epping  Forest,  there  to  huddle  on 
the  grass,  and  partake  of  a  collation 
that,  but  for  its  four  hours'  grilling 
on  the  van  roof  under  a  blazing  sun, 
would  have  been  cold,  with  flask- 


liquor  or  luke-warm  beer  oat  of  a 
stone  jar  as  liquid  accompaniments. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  Crystal  Palace 
had  existence  nowhere  but  within 
the  oover  of  that  book  of  wonders, 
the  'Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments,' and  the  soil  out  of  which  the 
museum  at  South  Kensington  has 
sprang  was  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  cabbages. 

In  that  dark  age,  however,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  inconveniences 
enumerated  were  regarded  as  such. 
The  people  knew  no  better.  The 
Jack  of  the  past  generation  was  a 
Jack-of-all-work,  according  to  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  that  term- 
So  seldom  did  he  indulge  in  a  holi- 
day that  he  went  at  it  as  a  tee- 
totaller broke  loose  goes  at  hard 
drinking,  and  it  -unsettled  him  for  a 
week  afterwards.  His  play-time  im- 
posed on  him  more  real  hard  labour 
than  his  accustomed  jog-trot  work- 
time,  and  he  was  an  unhappy,  de- 
spondent man  until  his  excited 
nerves  grew  oalm,  and  the  tingling 
of  his  blood  subsided.  Such  were 
the  alarming  effects  on  him  that  it 
seemed  a  happy  dispensation  that 
Whitsun  and  Easter  came  each  bat 
once  a  year. 

As  a  man  who  earned  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  who 
consequently  was  in  a  violent  con- 
dition of  perspiration  during  twelve 
hours  in  each  twenty-four,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  question  of 
evening  amusement  would  much 
trouble  the  working  man  of  that 
period.  Jaded  and  weary,  he  was 
by  necessity  a  hearth  and  home- 
loving  man.  He  had  neither  the 
pluck  nor  the  inclination  to  be  any- 
thing else.  The  evening  saw  him 
plodding  homeward,  and  all  his  de- 
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sire  waste  remove  his  heavy  boots 
from  his  tired  feet,  and  engage  with 
all  speed  in  the  demolition  of  his 
tea-supper,  after  which  there  was 
nothing  for  it  bat  for  him  to  drag 
his  ofaair  to  the  chimney-corner,  and 
there  ait  and  smoke  or  doze  till  bed- 
time. If  he  were  inclined  for  an 
hour  or  so  of  away-from-home  re- 
creation, where  could  he  find  it? 
There  were  the  theatres;  bnt  he  so 
rarely  went  to  such  places  that 
'going  to  the  play'  was  an  event 
not  to  be  treated  in  an  off-hand 
manner,  or  to  be  decided  on  without 
due  deliberation.  Besides,  it  was  a 
dear  treat  Supposing  that  he  went 
into  the  pit  (he  would  take  the 
'missus'  of  course),  there  would  go 
two  shillings,  and  at  least  another 
one  for  a  drop  of  something  to  take 
in  and  a  mouthful  of  something  to 
eat,  and  three  shillings  is  a  large  sum. 
Being  a  Briton  and  a  loyal  man, 
and  as  snch  recognizing  '  the  social 
glass  and  the  cheerful  song'  as  chief 
among  the  supporting  pillara  of  the 
Constitution,  he  would  very  will* 
ingly  have  contributed  his  Bhare 
towards  it;  but  where,  as  a  sober 
and  proper  person,  was  his  oppor- 
tunity? Truly,  he  might  drink 
long  life  and  prosperity  to  the 
Queen,  and  confusion  to  her  ene- 
mies, as  he  sat  at  home  over  the 
pint  of  beer  fetched  from  the  public* 
noose;  but  amidst  the  distracting 
influences  of  domesticity  how  much 
of  heartiness  would  there  be  in  the 
patriotic  sentiment  ?  He  might,  as 
fee  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  home 
lender-bar,  raise  his  voice  harmo- 
nically in  praise  of  his  wife  and 'the 
troop  of  little  children  at  his  knee/ 
or  of  '  Tom  Bowling/  or  '  Old  John 
Barleycorn/  but  he  would  grow 
weary  in  less  than  a  week  of  snch 
pastime,  under  repeated  reminders 
that  the  baby  was  asleep,  or  that  his 
fellow-lodgers  were  complaining. 
Even  twenty  years  ago  there  were 
*  concert  rooms'  where '  professional 
talent '  was  engaged,  and  where  six- 

Cos  was  charged  for  admission; 
,  as  a  rule,  these  were  dirty,  low, 
disreputable  dens,  where  liquor  little 
better  than  poison  was  sold,  and 
where  the  company  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  riff-raff  of  the  town,  both 
aaale  and  female.    Be  had  neither 


the  means  nor  the  inolination  to  re* 
sort  to  a  place  of  this  description. 
All,  then,  that  was  left  to  him  was 
the  tavern  parlour  'sing-song/  or 
free-and-easy,  usually  cefehrated  on 
Mondays  and  Saturdays,  these  being 
the  times  when  he  was  most  likely 
to  have  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  But 
what  amount  of  satisfaction  was  to 
be  got  out  of  it  ?  Excepting  for  the 
inordinate  quantity  of  malt  or  spi- 
rituous liquors  the  working  man  felt 
bound  to  imbibe  for  the  good  of  the 
house,  the  'free-and-easy'  was  as 
tame  as  tame  could  be.  The  same 
individual— the  landlord—occupied 
the  chair  invariably;  the  same  men 
sang  the  same  songs  (it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  most  unwarrant- 
able liberty  if  Jones  had  attempted 
to  render  a  ditty  known  as  Wii- 
kins's);  the  same  jokes  were  ex- 
changed ;  the  same  toasts  and  sen- 
timents found  utterance.  It  was 
not  enjoyment  at  all  that  occupied 
the  company,  but  a  good-natured 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  toleration. 
Scarcely  a  man  in  the  room  came  to 
hear  singing,  bnt  to  be  heard  sing- 
ing. This  was  the  weakness  that 
drew  the  members  of  the '  free-and- 
easy' together,  and  every  man,  out 
of  tender  consideration  for  his  own 
affliction,  was  disposed  to  treat  an 
exhibition  of  the  prevalent  malady 
on  the  part  of  a  neighbour  with 
kindly  sympathy.  But  the  morn- 
ing's reflection  ensuing  on  such  an 
evening's  amusement  never  failed  to 
disclose  the  dismal  fact  that  there 
was  'nothing  in  it'— nothing,  that 
is,  but  headache  and  remoree  fox 
money  wasted. 

Of  late  yean,  however,  the  state 
of  the  British  handicraftsman  has 
undergone  an  extraordinary  change. 
He  is  not  the  same  fellow  he  used 
to  be.  He  has  cast  aside  the  ancient 
mantle  of  unquestioning  drudgery 
that  so  long  hung  about  his  droop- 
ing shoulders,  fie  has  straightened 
his  neck  to  look  about  him,  a  pro- 
cess which  has  elevated  his  view  of 
matters  generally  at  least  three 
inches  (and  that  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  case  of  a  man  whose  nose  from 
boyhood  has  been  kept  at  the 
grindstone,  and  whose  vision  has 
been  always  at  a  bare  level  with  the 
top  of  that  useful  machine).    It  was 
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no  more  than  natural  that  *work* 
being  the  theme  that  had  so  long 
occupied  his  attention,  he  should, 
having  satisfactorily  settled  that 
matter,  torn  to  its  direct  antithesis, 
4  play/  and  make  a  few  inquiries  as 
to  what  amendment  were  possible 
in  that  direction.  It  became  evi- 
dent to  him  that  this  portion  of  the 
social  machine,  no  less  than  the 
other,  was  out  of  order.  It  appeared 
all  right  from  a  superficial  view; 
but  when  yon  came  closely  to  exa- 
mine it  there  were  loose  screws  in 
every  direction,  and  many  of  the 
main  wheels  were  so  clogged  with 
objectionable  matter,  that  no  decent 
man  could  safely  approach  it  This 
was  serious.  The  reformed  handi- 
craftsman had  leisure  now,  and  con- 
siderably more  money  than. in  the 
old  time.  Offer  him  a  fair  evening^ 
amusement,  and  he  would  pay  his 
shilling  for  it  cheerfully  But,  mind 
yon,  it  must  be  fit  and  proper  amuse- 
ment, and  such  as  chimed  harmoni- 
ously with  his  newly-developed  con- 
victions of  his  respectability  and 
intellectual  importance.  But,  look- 
ing to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of 
him,  he  failed  to  discover  what  he 
sought;  and  probably  he  would  to 
this  very  day  have  been  vainly  in- 
quiring which  way  he  should  turn, 
had  it  not  been  for  certain  enter- 
prising and  philanthropic  persons, 
who,  ascertaining  his  need,  gene- 
rously undertook  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  it 

The  arguments  used  by  the  die* 
interested  gentlemen  in  question 
showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
thoroughly  understood  the  matter. 
'  What  you  want/  said  they  to  the 
working  man,  'is  something  very 
different  from  that  which  now  exists. 
Ton  like  good  music,  you  have  an 
affectionate  regard  for  the  drama; 
but  if  at  the  present  time  you  would 
taste  of  one  or  the  other  you  are 
compelled  to  do  so  under  restric- 
tions that  are  irksome.  The  theatre 
is  open  to  you,  but  you  cannot  do 
as  you  like  in  a  theatre.  You  must 
conform  to  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, are  made  to  "  toe  the  mark/' 
If  you  want  a  glass  of  beer— and 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  you 
should?— you  can't  get  it    What 


So.  can  get  for  your  sixpence  is 
If  a  pint  and  a  gill  of  fiat  or  sour 
stuff  in  a  black  bottle,  and  to  ob- 
tain even  this  luxury  yon  most 
creep  noiselessly  to  the  shabby  little 
refreshment-room  and  drink  it  there 
and  creep  back  again  to  your  seat 
in  the  pit  as  though  you  had  been 
guilty  of  something  you  should 
be  ashamed  ot  You  would  like  a 
pipe  or  a  cigar;  you  are  used  to 
smoking  of  evenings,  and  depriva- 
tion from  the  harmless  indulgence 
disagrees  with  you.  No  matter; 
you  must  not  smoke  within  the 
walls  of  a  theatre;  if  you  attempted 
it  the  constable  would  seize  yea 
and  never  loose  his  hold  on  your 
collar  till  he  had  landed  you  on  the 
outer  pavement 

'  Now  what  you  require,  and  what 
you  shall  have,  is  a  happy  blending 
of  the  theatre  and  the. opera  house 
and  the  highly-respectable  tavern- 
parlour,  a  place  the  atmosphere  of 
which  shall  be  so  strictly  moral 
that  the  finest-bred  lady  in  the  land 
may  breathe  it  without  danger,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  place  where 
a  gentleman  accompanying  a  lady 
may  take  his  sober  and  soothing 
glass  of  grog  or  tankard  of  ale  ana 
smoke  his  cigar  as  innocently  and 
peacefully  as  though  he  sat  by  his 
own  fireside  at  home.  We  will  have 
music  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
the  grand  singing  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  ballad-Ringing,  touching 
and  pathetic,  and  funny  singing 
that  shall  promote  harmless  mirth 
while  it  not  in  the  least  offends  the 
most  prudish  ear.  We  will  have 
operas;  we  will  have  ballets.  Should 
the  public  voice  sanction  it  occa- 
sionally we  will  have  chaste  aero* 
batio  performances  and  feats  of 
tumbling  and  jugglery ;  but  in  this 
last-mentioned  matter  we  are  quite 
in  the  hands  of  our  patrons.  En- 
joyment pure  and  simple  is  our 
motto,and  by  it  we  will  stand  or  ML' 

This,  in  substance,  was  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  first  music  hall  esta- 
blished in  London,  and  the  public 
expressed  its  approval.  How  the 
fair  promises  of  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  were  redeemed 
we  will  not  discuss.  Undertakings 
of  such  magnitude  are  sure  to  work 
uneasily  at^the  first    It  will  be 
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feirer  to  regard  the  tree  of  twenty 
years'  growth  with  its  twenty  noble 
branches  flourishing  in  fall  foliage 
and  melodious  with  the  songs  of 
.  the  many  songsters  that  harbour 
there.  We  cannot  listen  to  them 
all  at  once,  however  sweet  though 
the  music  be.  Let  us  devote  an 
hour  to  one  of  the  said  branches. 
Which  one  does  not  in  the  least 
matter,  since  no  one  set  of  songsters 
are  confined  to  a  branch.  They  fly 
about  from  one  to  another,  and  may 
sometimes  be  heard — especially  the 
fanny  ones— on  as  many  as  four 
different  boughs  in  the  course  of  a 
single  evening.  Simply  because  it 
is  the  nearest  let  us  take  the  Ox- 
bridge, one  of  the  most  femoos  • 
music  halls  in  London,  and  nightly 
crowded. 

Either  we  are  in  luck  or  else  the 
talent  attached  to  the  Oxbridge  is 
something  prodigious.  Almost  every 
vocal  celebrity  whose  name  has 
blazoned  on  the  advertising  hoard- 
ings during  the  season  is  here  to- 
night—the Immense  Vamp,  the  Pro- 
digious Fodgers,  the  Stupendous 
Smuttyman,  the  Tremendous  Tit* 
mouse,  together  with  'Funny' 
Freddys,  and  'Jolly'  Joeys,  and 
'  Side-splitting '  Sammys  by  the  half- 
dozen.  Some  of  these  leviathans  of 
song  were  authors  of  what  they 
sang,  as,  for  instance,  the  Prodigious 
Fodgers,  who  had  recently  mads 
such  a  great  sensation  with  his 
4  Lively  Cats-meat  Man.'  As  I  en- 
tered the  splendid  portals  of  the 
Oxbridge  the  natty  'turn-out'  of 
Fodgers,  consisting  of  three  piebald 
ponies  in  silver  harness  and  a  phae- 
ton that  must  have  cost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  at  least,  was  there 
in  waiting,  ready  to  whirl  the  popu- 
lar Fodgers  to  the  Axminster  as 
soon  as  the  Oxbridge  could  possibly 
spare  him. 

The  Oxbridge,  as  usual,  was 
crowded,  the  body  of  the  hall,  the 
sixpenny  part,  by  working  men  and 
their  wives,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
'  jolly  dogs'  and  budding  beardless 
puppies  of  the  same  breed,  whose 
pride  and  delight  it  is  to  emulate 
their  elders.  As  regards  the  au- 
dience this  is  the  worst  that  may  be 
said  of  the  body  of  the  hall.  It 
was  plain  at  a  glance  to  perceive 


that  the  bulk  of  the  people  there 
were  mostly  people  not  accustomed 
to  music  halls,  and  only  induced  to 
pay  them  a  visit  on  account  of  the 
highly-respectable  character  the  mu- 
sic halls  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
themselves  in  their  placards  and  in 
the  newspapers.  In  the  stalls  and 
the  more  expensive  parts  of  the 
house,  and  Wore  the  extensive 
drinking  bar,  matters  were  very  dif- 
ferent. Here  were  congregated 
selections  from  almost  every  species 
of  vice,  both  male  and  female,  ram- 
pant in  London.  Here  was  the 
Brummagem  'swell'  with  his 
Houndsditch  jewellery  and  his 
Whitechapel  gentility,  and  the  well- 
dressed  blackguard  with  a  pound 
to  spend,  and  the  poor,  weak-minded 
wretoh.of  the '  Champagne  Charlie' 
school,  and  the  professional  prowler 
hovering  about  him  with  the  full 
intent  of  plucking  him  if  he  finds 
the  chance.  As  for  the  females  of 
this  delightful  clique,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  plied  their  trade 
without  the  least  attempt  at  con- 
cealment. And  why  should  they 
not?  who  is  to  check  them?  Not 
the  proprietor  of  the  Oxbridge.  It 
is  a  fact  that  he  admits  them  with- 
out charge,  seeing  his  interest 
therein.  What  else  should  take 
Champagne  Charlie  to  the  Oxbridge, 
and  the  host  of  'swells'  who  order 
neat  little  suppers  and  recklessly 
fling  down  their  sovereigns  to  pay 
for  wine  that  in  sufficient  quantity 
would  sicken  a  hog?  Of  what  use 
is  '  the  body  of  the  hall'  to  the  pro- 
prietor? How  far  do  paltry  six- 
pences go  towards  paying  Fodgers 
his  three  guineas  a  night?  What 
profit  is  there  on  the  price  charged 
Bill  Stubbs  for  his  pint  of  stout? 
Not  but  that  the  frequenters  of  the 
sixpenny  part  are  very  useful;  in- 
deed, to  speak  truth,  the  Oxbridge 
could  not  get  on  well  without  them. 
They  keep  up  appearances,  and 
present  a  substantial  contradiction 
to  the  accusation  that  the  music 
hall  is  nothing  better  than  a  haunt 
for  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

'  But  surely,'  the  reader  may  ex- 
claim, 'unless  the  company  for 
whom  the  music  hall  was  originally 
designed  found  the  worth  of  their 
money  they  would  cease  to  patro- 
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nise  the  place.  They  go  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  songs  adapted 
to  their  taste  and  they  are  not  dis- 
appointed.' I  am  loth  to  say  as 
much  in  the  face  of  the  Popular 
Podgers  and  the  Immense  Vamp, 
bat  I  should  be  vastly  surprised  if 
the  only  element  of  respectability 
frequenting  the  Oxbridge  was  not 
only  disappointed  but  shocked  and 
disgusted,  and  that  -very  often.  I 
cannot  explain  why,  after  being 
shocked,  they  should  make  a  second 
attempt,  except  that  they  are  lured 
to  *  try  again,'  and  that  folks  of 
not  orer  sensitive  mind  grow 
used  to  shocks.  If  these  music- 
hall  songs  were  really  written 
for  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
auditory  there  would  not  be  the 
least  occasion  why  they  should  be 
composed  almost  entirely  of  inde- 
cency and  drivel;  but  the  fact  is 
these  are  the  persons  whose  tastes 
are  not  at  all  studied  in  preparing 
the  evening  bill  of  fare.  The  indi- 
viduals the  song-writer  writes  up 
to  and  the  singer  sings  up  to  are 
the  heedless,  and  abandoned,  and 
disreputable  ones  who  have  money 
to  squander.  Theproprietor knows 
his  customers.  Where  would  be 
the  use  of  setting  before  a  tipsy 
•  swell '  (unless  indeed  he  had  arrived 
at  the  maudlin,  in  which  condition 
he  is  profitable  to  no  one)  a  whole- 
some, simple  ballad?  He  would 
howl  it  down  before  the  first  vane 
was  accomplished.  He  must  have 
something  to  chime  with  the  idiotic 
tone  of  his  nnnd,  no  matter  how 
low,  how  vulgar,  or  how  defiant  of 
propriety,  and  he  can  obtain  it  at 
the  music  hall.  The  Immense  Vamp 
ia  his  obedient  servant,  as  is  the 
Prodigious  Podgers  and  the  Tre- 
mendous Titmouse— even  the  'P— 
of  W — 's  Own  Conrique.'  Any  one 
would  think,  and  not  unreasonably, 
when  he  sees  year  in  and  year  out 
naming  announcements  of  the  en- 
gagements here  and  there  of  these 
gentry,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  them ;  that,  however  pecu- 
liar their  talent,  it  is  such  as  recom- 
mends itself  to  something  more  than 
the  passing  admiration  of  those  who 
witness  it;  but  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Take  any  half-dozen  of  the 
most  popular  of  our  'comic  singers' 


and  set  them  singing  four  ai  their 
most  favourite  songs  each,  and  I 
will  warrant  that  twenty  out  of  the 
full  number  will  consist  of  the  ut- 
terest  trash  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
It  would  not  so  much  matter  if  the 
trade  were  harmless— -not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  most  pernicious-  Take 
ahateh  of  these  precious  productions, 
and  you  will  find  the  one  theme 
constantly  harped  on:  it  is  all  about 
a  *  young  chap*  and  a  'young  gal,' 
or  an  'old  chap4  and  an  'old  gal/ 
and  their  exploits,  more  or  less  in- 
decent A  prolific  subject  with 
these  '  great'  artiste  is  the  spooney 
courtship  of  a  young  man  who  is 
induced  to  accompany  the  object  of 
his  affections  to  her  abode,  and 
when  there  gets  robbed  and  ill-used. . 
As  the  Immense  Vamp  sings — 

•  I  wu  going  to  go  when  in  ooem  a  fetter 
And  be  smatbed  my  bat  with  bto  mmbrdU 
And  blacked  my  eye,  and  didn't  I  bellow.' 

But  this  peculiar  line  Vamp 
makes  his  own,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  shines  therein 
before  all  others.  Popular  Podgers 
has  a  Tein  of  his  own,  and  how  pro- 
fitable the  working  of  it  is  let  the 
piebald  ponies  and  the  silver- 
mounted  phaeton  attest  He  goes 
in  for  vocal  exemplifications  of  low 
life— the  lowest  of  all.  His  render** 
ing  of  a  Whitechapel  ruffian,  half 
costermonger  half  thief,  filled  the 
Oxbridge  nightly  for  more  than  a 
month.  You  may  see  Podgers 
arrayed  in  the  ruffian's  rags  por- 
trayed on  a  music-sheet  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  musio-shopB,  and  un- 
derneath is  inscribed  the  ononis  of 
this  wonderful  song : — 

*  I'm  a  Chxckaieary  Blake  with  my  one,  tiro, 

tone, 
Wbifcch^iel  is  the  village  I  waa  tarn  1*. 
To  ketch  me  on  the  nop,  or  on  ay  tfbby  dren, 
Yon  most  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning/ 

But  inasmuch  as  the  effusions  of 
Podgers  are  as  a  rule  unintelligible 
except  to  the  possessors  of  a  slang 
dictionary,  he  is  leas  obnoxious  than 
others  of  his  brethren.  What  these 
productions  are  need  be  no  more 
than  hinted  to  esss  polite.  The 
nnsomef  is  that  the  ten  thousand 
ears  impolite  are  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  poison  night  after 
night  in  twenty  musio  halls  in  and 
about  London,  and  no  one  says  nay. 
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The  male  singer  of  the  music 
hall,  however,  whether  he  takes  the 
shape  of  the  impudent  clown  who 
pretends  to  comicality,  or  of  the 
spoony  sentimentalist  who  tenderly 
gashes  forth  such  modern  enchant- 
ing melodies  as  'Maggie  May'  or 
'Meet  me  in  the  Lane/  is  not  the 
most  pernicious  ingredient  that 
composes  in  its  entirety  the  music 
hall  hero.  Time  was,  when  with  a 
liberal  steeping  of  Vamps,  and  Pod- 
gers,  and  Smuttymans,  the  decoc- 
tion proved  strong  enough,  but,  like 
indulgence  in  other  poisons,  what  is 
a  sufficient  dose  this  year  is  useless 
as  water  next.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  mixture— to 
make  it  hotter  of  that  kind  of  spice 
most  grateful  to  the  palate  of  the 
vulgar  snob  with  a  pound  to  spend. 
To  effect  this,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  introduce  the  comic  female 
element,  or,  as  she  more  modestly 
styles  herself,  the  'seriocomic/  The 
'serio/  however,  is  not  obtrusive. 
You  seek  for  it  in  vain  in  the  brazen 
pretty  face,  in  the  dress  that  is 
exactly  as  much  too  high  as  it  is  too 
low,  in  the  singer's  gestures,  looks, 
and  bold  advances.  Decent  men 
who,  misled  by  placards  and  news- 
paper advertisements,  take  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  the  Ox- 
bridge or  the  Axminster,  may,  as 
they  listen,  tingle  in  shame  at  the 
blunder  they  have  committed;  but 
the  dashing,  piquant,  saucy  delinea- 
tor of  'What  Jolly  Gals  are  we' 
has  the  ears  and  the  yelling  admirtr 


tkxn  of  the  brainless  snobs  and 
puppies  before  alluded  to,  and  the 
mad  noises  they  make,  demanding 
a  repetition  of  the  detestable  ditty, 
quite  drown  the  feeble  hisses  of 
remonstrance  the  decent  portion  of 
the  auditory  may  venture  to  utter. 
Some  time  since,  during  the  theatre 
and  music  hall  controversy,  a  wor- 
thy London  magistrate  announced 
from  his  judicial  bench  that  on  the 
evening  previous  he  had  visited  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  halls, 
and  found  everything  creditable,  and 
discreet,  and  decorous:  a  pretty 
penny  it  must  afterwards  have  cost 
somebody  for  champagne,  to  pacify 
the  patron  snobs  and  puppies  for 
depriving  thorn  of  their  evening's 
amusement. 

But— and  it  is  alarming  to  remark 
it— even  the  indecent,  impudent 
'serio-comic'  female,  who,  going 
the  full  length  of  the  tether  allowed 
her,  might  have  been  supposed 
equal  to  all  demands,  is  palling  on 
the  palate  of  the  Oxbridge  habitu£. 
He  must  have  something  even  more 
exhilarating;  and,  ever  ready  to 
oblige,  the  music  hall  proprietor 
rigs  up  a  trapeze,  and  bribes  some 
brazen,  shameless  woman  to  attire 
in  man's  clothes,  and  go  through 
the  ordinary  performances  of  a  male 
acrobat  .Rivalling  the  new  idea, 
a  South  London  music  hall  pro- 
prietor is  advertising  the  'Sensa- 
tional Can-can,  exactly  as  in  France.' 
What  is  the  next  novelty  in  prepa- 
ration? 

Jambs  Gmobtwood. 


THE  MAttRIED  BACHELOB. 

Bx  the  Author  or  'Christ  Church  Days.' 


OHAPTEB  TIIL 

AT  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 


MBS.  MILDMAY,  the  lady  from 
Etty's,  asked  Arabella  if  she 
would  like  to  go  to  the  Italian  Opera. 
Arabella  had  never  been  there. 

Mrs.  Mildmay  suggested  that  as 
their  evenings  were  very  dull  just 
then,  Waldegrave  being  on  circuit! 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  notion  that 
they  should  get  tickets*    They  could 


very  well  go  together  to  the  pit.  It 
was  really  like  an  open  drawing- 
room.  It  would  not  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  have  a 
gentleman  with  them,  and  it  would 
not  cost  much  money. 

That  night  at  the  Opera  was  like 
the  breaking  of  a  new  world  upon 
Arabellas  vision.  It  was  her  first 
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opera,  and  the  opera  was  'Don 
Giovanni.'  She  was  almost  delirious 
when  Patti  sang  the  '  Batti,  batti.' 
Ah,  8urelywe  have  not  for  ever  lost 
sight  of  that  incomparable  Zerlinal 
Many  a  lorgnette  was  levelled  at  the 
handsome  Arabella,  but  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  scene  she  was 
altogether  oblivions  of  the  admira- 
tion. 

It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
as  she  entered  the  house  some  days 
afterwards,  was  astonished  by  a 
burst  of  rich  music  that  flooded  the 
rooms.  She  listened.  The  words 
were  indistinguishable,  bat  the  air 
was  given  with  extraordinary  force, 
sweetness,  and  correctness.  The 
voice  was  a  rich  soprano.  It  was 
the  music  of  '  Don  Giovanni.'  Ara- 
bella started  and  coloured  as  Mrs. 
Mildmay  entered. 

'Oh!  Mrs.  Mildmay,  yon  have 
caught  me.  I  did  not  want  you  to 
hear  my  nonsense  and  jumble.' 

'  My  dear,  yon  were  singing 
beautifully.  But  what  were  the 
words?' 

'  The  words  were  merely  nonsense 
of  my  own.  Stray  lines  and  snatches. 
But  you  must  know  that  I  could 
hardly  sleep  all  night  after  hearing 
that  opera.  If  I  closed  my  eyes 
there  was  always  Elvira  or  Zerllna 
before  me,  and  the  music  went 
through  and  through  my  heart  I 
said  to  myself  that  I  really  thought 
my  voice,  which  is  naturally  very 
strong,  could  even  reach  some  of 
Patti's  higher  notes.  Her  voice  is 
not  so  particularly  high,  Mrs.  Mild- 
may. And  I  have  been  trying  all 
the  morning  to  sing  her  music 
from  ear  and  recollection.' 

'  But  you  should  have  the  proper 
words.  I  have  them  with  me/ 
answered  Mrs.  Mildmay,  producing 
a  roll  of  music. 

'They  are  Italian,'  said  Arabella, 
dolefully.  Now  Italian,  like  any 
other  language,  was  closed  to  this 
proletarian  lady. 

'  Italian  is  the  easiest  language  in 
the  world,  Mrs.  Waldegrave.  Let 
me  read  these  few  lines  over  to  you.' 

Arabella  caught  up  the  musical 
pronunciation  at  once.  She  soon 
sang  Zerlina's  music  extremely  well. 
Mrs.  Mildmay  was  a  sensible,  well- 
bred  woman,  not  caring  to  earn  her 


pay  as  an  indolent  companion,  but 
seeking  to  do  her  charge  substantial 
good.  She  had  despaired  of  giving 
her  any  systematic  instruction,  bat 
might  approach  her  on  the  aide  of 
this  dormant  taste  and  these  dis- 
covered capabilities.  To  her  annoy- 
ance—as it  would  be  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  any  true  musician — Ara- 
bella gave  up  any  attempt  to  read 
music  But  she  sang  cnarmingly 
by  ear.  She  was  delighted  to  find 
herself  able  to  manage  the  Italian 
pronunciation  correctly,  and  Mrs. 
Mildmay  led  her  on  to  make  some 
acquaintance  with  the  language. 

Arabella  now  often  went  to  the 
Opera.  Waldegrave  kept  his  wife 
pretty  liberally  supplied  with  money, 
and  she  did  not  know  that  it  often 
cost  him  a  considerable  effort  to  do 
so.  Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Mildmay 
brought  her  tickets  which  had  been 
given  her  by  a  musician  connected 
with  the  Opera,  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  to  be  a  turning-point 
in  Arabella's  history.  It  happened 
this  way: — 

One  night  she  had  gone  to  a  per- 
formance of '  Les  Huguenots.'  She 
took  up  the  opera-glass  and  swept 
the  tiers  of  boxes.  There  were 
many  women  splendidly  dressed, 
many  splendidly  handsome.  Ara- 
bella had  a  genuine  admiration  for 
the  beautiful  of  her  own  sex,  as  well 
as  for  the  beautiful  plumage  in 
which  they  gloried.  Bat  sud- 
denly casting  up  her  eyes  at  a> 
private  box,  she  discovered  her 
husband  standing  in  the  rear  be- 
hind a  lady  and  an  elderly  gentle- 
man. 

Arabella  had  had  a  letter  from 
her  husband  only  that  very  morn- 
ing. It  was  dated  from  Clyston. 
He  was  then  on  circuit.  He  had 
enclosed  her  a  cheque,  and  had 
stated  that  he  should  be  kept  away  in 
the  country  for  three  weeks  longer. 
And  now  he  was  in  London.  All 
sorts  of  suspicions  crowded  into 
Arabella's  mind.  Perhaps  he  had 
never  left;  London.  She  had  heard 
of  cases  where  men  had  left  their 
wives  for  years,  and  were  all  the 
time  residing  in  the  next  street. 
Who  was  the  lady  with  whom  he  was 
thus  familiar?  Instinctively  she 
took  care  to  shade  her  face  that  it 
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might  not  come  within  the  range  of 
her  husband's  glances.  Once  she 
stole  a  .hurried  look  at  him.  The 
old  gentleman  had  left  the  box. 
Waldegrave  was  sitting  alone  with 
his  pretty  companion  in  its  front 
Hie  was  so  much  taken  np  with 
her  that  there  was  little  danger 
of  his  standing  np  to  look  about  the 
house.  He  was  evidently  charmed 
and  engrossed  by  the  companion- 
ship. It  was  not  one  of  his  sisters. 
She  had  his  sisters'  photographs, 
and  there  was  not  one  like  this. 
Besides  a  man  must  indeed  be  a 
model  brother  to  be  soeztraordinarily 
attentive  to  his  sister.  John  Walde- 

frave  was  flirting,  flirting  very  hard, 
very  feeling  of  jealousy,  suspicion, 
and  resentment  was  aroused  in  the 
bosom  of  the  slighted  wife.  Keep- 
ing herself  in  the  shade  and  in  the 
rear  as  much  as  she  could,  she  kept 
watch  upon  her  errant  mate.  And 
i»he  was  nearly  driven  wild.  She 
managed  to  see  this  handsome, 
clever-looking  girl  leaning  upon 
an  arm  where  she  could  possibly 
have  no  proprietary,  and  pacing 
the  large  saloon,  and  walking  in  the 
gallery  behind  the  boxes.  She  saw 
with  what  knightly  devotion  he 
brought  her  ices  and  lemonade. 
She  saw  with  what  attention  and 
gallantry  he  adjusted  her  cloak, 
helped  her  with  her  wraps,  and 
assisted  her  into  a  dark  private 
brougham.  In  the  intensity  of  her 
anger — and  there  was  now  a  real 
pain  at  her  heart — she  had  not  cared 
to  bear  in  mind  that  though  the 
box  at  times  only  contained  these 
two,  yet  for  the  most  of  this  time 
there  certainly  was  the  elderly 
gentleman  present,  who,  however, 
played  propriety  in  an  exquisite 
way,  leaving  the  young  people 
almost  entirely  to  themselves.  He 
appeared  to  go  to  sleep  during  the 
performance,  and  subsided  into 
brandy  and  soda  in  the  saloon. 
But  as  the  brougham  drove  off 
Arabella  fancied  to  herself  in  her 
jealous  mind  that  she  saw  her 
husband's  arm  carelessly  flung 
around  the  girl,  as  he  took  his  seat 
behind  her  in  the  carriage.  It  was 
impossible  that  she  could  really 
have  seen  it,  but  if  her  eyes  had 
been  clairvoyant,  I  am  afraid  she 


might  have  beheld  something  of  the 
kind.  John  was  flirting  desperately 
hard  with  Miss  Dempster  that 
night. 

when  they  came  home  Arabella 
was  trembling  with  grief  and  pas- 
sion. She  was  absolutely  uncon- 
trollable, and  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  in 
the  highest  degree  alarmed. 

'  Mrs.  Mildmay,  I  hate  that  man. 
I  will  never  see  him  again.  I  will 
never  see  him  any  more.  I  will 
never  touch  his  money  or  wear  his 
jewels  any  more.  I  will  leave 
him  for  ever,  leave  him  this  very 
night.' 

'My  child/  said  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
who  had  participated  in  the  story  of 
Arabella's  wrongs,  '  he  has  treated 
you  abominably.  But  what  can 
you  do  ?  What  can  a  weak,  de- 
fenceless woman  ever  do  in  such 
cases?' 

'Do!  I'll  show  him  what  I'll  do, 
the  wretch,  the  unmanly  brute,  the 
wicked  man !  Ill  And  out  who  that 
lady  was.  I'll  expose  him  at  his 
club.    I'll  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  his 

chambers.    I'll '     But  here  my 

dear  Mrs.  Waldegrave  was  stopped 
by  a  storm  of  sobs. 

'  Mrs.  Mildmay,  let  me  come  with 
you.  I  will  not  stop  here.  I'll 
fling  myself  in  the  Regent's  Park 
Canal  first  I'll  turn  housemaid, 
or  dressmaker,  or  sing  at  a  music 
hall,  or  do  anything  to  get  away 
from  that  wretch.  Surely  I  can  do 
something  to  get  a  honest  living 
for  myself  somehow.' 

•  With  your  cleverness  and  your 
fine  voice,  my  dear,  you're  sure  to 
get  your  living,  and  make  yourself 
independent,'  said  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
soothingly. 

Then  Mrs.  Waldegrave  seized 
paper  and  ink,  and  wrote  some  lines 
to  her  husband. 

'  You  call  yourself,  sir,  a  Married 
Bachelor.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I 
am  an  unmarried  wife.  You  think 
fit  to  amuse  yourself  with  another 
at  the  Opera.  You  beet  know  on 
what  footing  you  are  with  her. 
I  shall  just  take  the  same  liberty  of 
action  as  you  take  yourself.  I  don't 
know  what's  going  to  become  of  me. 
I  only  know  that  you  have  broken 
my  heart.  I  hate  you,  and  you  shall 
never  see  me  again.1 
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Mrs.  Mildmay  took  her  friend 
home  with  her,  thinking  that  she 
would  be  able  to  induce  her  to 
return  in  the  morning. 

But  Arabella  Waldegrave  never 
went  back  again  to  the  villa  in  St 
John's  Wood. 

So  ended  for  the  present  the 
evenings  at  the  Italian  Opera. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TOT  SUNDERED  LIVES. 

We  have  just  left  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
in  a  fit  of  righteous  indignation 
against  her  delinquent  husband. 
But  in  reality  John's  conduct, 
though  bad,  was  not  so  bad  as  she 
thought  His  presence  in  London 
was  accidental,  and  only  for  that 
evening.  Dempster  and  Dyster  had 
given  him  a  heavy  brief,  and  he  had 
gone  up  to  town  to  discuss  some 
matters  with  Mr.  Dempster.  He 
was  really  anxious  to  do  his  beat, 
for  this  was  the  fint  important  ease 
in  which  he  had  been  prominently 
engaged.  A  little  dinner  had  been 
made  up  to  him,  and  this  box  at  the 
Opera  taken  at  Mitchell's.  Then 
Mr.  Waldegrave  having  duly  com- 
bined pleasure  and  business,  re- 
turned back  to  the  circuit,  little 
thinking  that  he  had  applied  a 
match  to  a  train  which  was  to 
issue  in  an  explosion. 

Indeed  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  now 
beginning  to  pay  great  attention  to 
his  profession.  Keen  lawyers  began 
to  see  that  his  straightforward  way 
of  grappling  with  an  argument,  his 
quiet,  gentlemanly  demeanour  with 
witnesses,  and  his  grave  earnest  way 
in  speaking, though  very  much  want- 
ing in  many  barristerial  arts,  suc- 
ceeded very  well  with  a  judge,  and 
would  do  very  well  for  a  special  jury. 
Old  Brampford  again  said  words  of 
praise,  which  in  due  course  were 
delightful  to  the  father  and  to  Mr. 
Dempster.  There  were  knowing 
persons  who  said  that  John's  quiet, 
heavy  manner  was  capable  of  being 
exchanged  for  something  much 
more  fiery  and  impassioned.  I 
think  Arabella  would  have  paid  so. 
She  was  amazed  to  see  how  her 
cool  and  gentlemanly  husband  was 
capable  of  getting  into  a  very  violent 


passion.  Fortunately  passion  does 
not  run  in  grooves,  and  is  capable 
of  being  converted  into  more  pro- 
fitable channels  than  domestic  jars. 
There  was  the  making  of  a  great 
advocate  in  John  Waldegrave,  and 
he  was  at  least  to  show  signs 
of  this  though  a  complete  proof 
might  never  be  given. 

There  had  been  a  murder  conv 
xnitted  in  Clyshira  It  was  a  tale 
of  love,  passion,  and  revenge.  The 
wretched  woman  who  had  committed 
it  was  lying  in  Olyston  gaol  to  take 
her  trial  Waldegrave  had  read  the 
case,  which  had  many  features  of 
local  interest  for  him.  He  had  not 
a  notion  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  do  anything  in  relation  to 
it  But  as  he  was  sitting  in  the 
Crown  Court  the  prisoner  was  called 
up  to  plead,  and  she  of  course 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  It  appeared 
that  she  was  undefended ;  and  old 
Brampford,  who  was  again  taking 
the  circuit,  and  never  missed  a 
chance  of  doing  so,  asked  if  some 
counsel  would  watch  the  case,  and 
undertake  to  defend  her.  Here  the 
prisoner  put  in  a  request  that  Mr. 
Waldegrave  would  defend  her. 
The  young  man  was  astonished  that 
such  a  request  should  be  made  for 
the  services  of  a  junior  almost  un- 
known and  untried.  Itseemedtohina 
Erobable  that  she  had  come  from  his 
itber's  part  of  the  country,  and  had 
confounded  his  father's  eminence 
with  his  ownwant  of  it  The  judge 
told  Waldegrave  that  he  should  be 
very  gratified  if  he  would  undertake 
it,  and  with  kind,  encouraging  words 
pressed  him  to  do  so.  Waldegrave 
agreed.  He  saw  that  an  opportu- 
nity was  come,  and  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  distinguish  himself,  The 
many  claims  upon  him  urged  him 
to  exertion.  He  almost  fancied  that 
Arabella's  hand  was  upon  his  arm 
to  encourage  him,  and  that  there 
might  be  some  coming  babe  whose 
'crying  was  a  cry  for  gold.'  He 
asked  for  a  postponement  for  a  day, 
and  then,  taking  the  papers  home, 
he  studied  them  very  quietly  and 
attentively  till  nightfall. 

Then  resting  from  his  exertions, 
he  sallied  out  into  the  open  air, 
which  refreshed  him  wonderfully, 
and  gave  its  own  elasticity  to  intel- 
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lent  and  spirit.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  paced  the  Ca- 
thedral Close,  and  made  incursions 
along  the  lane,  setting  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes on  that  bridge  over  the  Olyet 
which  had  been  his  trysting-spot 
with  Arabella.  The  shower  of  moon- 
light was  bathing  the  cathedral  in 
silferj  sheen,  and  the  moonlight 
recalled  Arabella.  He  passed  by  the 
shop  of  the  nneonseioas  saddler, 
who  was  little  dreaming  that  this 
passer-by  conld  very  speedily  reveal 
to  him  all  the  rights  about  that 
matter  which  was  so  mystifying  him. 
This,  too,  recalled  Arabella.  He 
was  in  a  gentle  mood  that  night. 
His  remembered  his  wife  in  her 
beauty,  her  trustfulness,  and  all  her 
best  moods.  I  think  that  murder 
ease  had  made  him  grave.  It  was 
a  ease  in  which  there  had  been 
jealousy  and  quarrels,  angry  words 
and  oaths—all  this  might  make-part 
of  the  little  history  which  belonged 
to  himself—and  then  came  violence, 
unbridled  passion,  and  wilful  mur- 
der. Tor  a  moment  Waldegrave 
thought  himself  standing  on  the 
verge  of  an  immeasurable  abyss. 
He  saw  before  him  the  dire  possi- 
bilities to  which  human  passions 
and  weakness  might  come.  He 
hurriedly  put  these  thoughts  aside, 
and  addressed  himself  to  his  brief. 
He  arranged  exactly  the  line  of  de- 
fence which  he  should  take,  the  kind 
of  questions  which  he  ought  to  put, 
the  kind  of  speech  which  he  ought 
tomaka 

For  a  moment  a  sensation  of 
strangeness  came  over  him  that 
night  He  remembered  how,  when 
he  first  saw  Arabella,  it  was  the  As- 
sises; there  was  a  case  of  murder; 
there  had  been  the  cathedral  service, 
and  he  had  heard  that  day  the  echoes 
of  the  refluent  music  as  there  be- 
fore. .It  almost  seemed  that  old 
circumstances  had  exactly  revived ; 
that  the  wheels  of  time  stood  still; 
that  the  past  was  all  a  dream,  and 
had  never  been.  If  he  had  disap- 
peared from  the  world  tbis  cycle  of 
events  would  have  repeated  them- 
selves; and  long  after  he  should  be 
called  away  the  same  unwearied 
round  of  daily  incidents  and  vulgar 
events  would  be  renewed. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into 


the  history  of  Waldegrave's  first 
murder  case.  His  nerves  were  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch,  for  he  was  now 
almost  forgetting  his  personal  in- 
terests in  the  awful  issues  of  life 
and  death  which  might  be  depend- 
ing on  his  actions.  The  evidence 
was  very  much  against  his  client 
On  the  showing  of  the  facts  the  jury 
could  hardly  have  any  other  alter- 
native than  to  find  her  guilty.  But 
it  was  possible  that  an  ingenious 
theory  might  be  constructed,  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  facts  that  could 
not  be  disputed,  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner's  innocence,  and  that  the 
theory  might  be  accepted.  Unfor- 
tunately juries  have  a  preferenoe  for 
downright  evidence,  and  distrust  in- 
genious theories.  It  would  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  give  as  much 
vraisemblance  as  possible  to  his 
theory,  and  to  work  on  the  feelings 
of  the  jury  by  the  most  pathetic  elo- 
quence he  could  command.  And 
Waldegrave  succeeded  admirably. 
He  seemed  to  be  almost  carried 
beyond  himself.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  had  the  entire  ma- 
nagement of  a  case.  He  had  no 
Snior,  and  everything  rested  with 
mself.  His  questioning  was  most 
adroit;  he  put  some  legal  points 
with  a  subtlety  and  skill  that  both 

E leased  and  surprised  the  judge;  and 
e  dexterously  and  cautiously  aided 
his  line  of  defence  so  as  to  blunt  the 
weapons  of  the  opposing  counsel. 
But  it  was  when  he  arose  to  address 
the  jury  that  the  real  stress  of  the 
case  came,  and  he  was  chiefly  anxious 
to  do  well.  His  speech  occupied 
three  hours.  Buoh  a  physical  effort 
alone  was  such  as  he  could  have 
never  anticipated  as  coining  within 
the  range  of  his  powers.  For  mi- 
nute analysis  of  the  evidence,  some 
raillery,  and  also  some  scathing  in- 
vective—for an  ingenious  theory, 
most  dexterously  supported  in  every 
particular— for  pathetic  eloquence— 
for  a  fervid  appeal  which  might 
make  even  the  strongest-minded 
juryman  pause  before  he  sent  a 
fellow-creature  to  the  gallows — 
perhaps  Waldegrave's  oration  was 
the  finest  ever  heard  within  that 
Assize  court.  The  effect  was 
electric.  Even  the  calm  summing- 
up  of  the  judge,  which  so  often 
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tears  aside  the  flimsy  subtleties  of 
counsel,  was  unable  to  do  away  with 
its  effect  The  jury  wavered  for  a 
time,  and  eventually  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  The  applause,  which 
had  been  with  difficulty  suppressed 
when  Waldegrave  had  resumed  his 
seat,  was  uncontrolled  when  the 
issue  of  the  trial  was  known.  Several 
briefs  were  offered  to  him  upon  the 
spot  The  judge  himself  warmly 
congratulated  him.  The  great 
Countess  of  the  county,  the  wife  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  begged  to  be 
introduced  to  him,  and  carried  him 
off  that  very  night  to  the  Castle. 
The  only  drawback  to  Waldegrave's 
felicity  was  that  in  his  own  mind  be 
had  no  manner  of  doubt  that  his 
interesting  client  was  guilty,  and 
richly  deserved  to  be  hung. 

In  the  mean  time  where  was 
Arabella?  Stedfast  to  her  stern 
purpose,  she  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Mild- 
may's  abode,  a  mild,  remote  abode 
situated  somewhere  in  the  Isling- 
tonian  wilds.  Arabella  was  about 
to  try  the  interesting  problem  how 
far  a  young  woman  in  London,  with- 
out connection  or  special  training, 
was  capable  of  earning  ber  own 
bread  and  butter.  I  do  not  know 
that  her  career  really  shed  much 
light  upon  the  problem,  as  she  had 
accidentally  developed  for  herself  a 
kind  of  training  and  a  kind  of  con- 
nection. Mention  has  been  made  of 
an  employe  in  the  Italian  Opera,  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Mildmay's.  This 
man's  name  was  Donati,  and  be  was 
a  kinsman  to  a  family  of  Donatis  at 
Liverpool.  Now  it  happened  "at 
this  time  that  there  were  a  set  of 
worthy  men  in  Liverpool  who  had 
just  hit  upon  the  idea  that  they 
would  have  a  series  of  Saturday- 
night  Concerts  for  the  Million.  They 
were  searching  out  musical  talent 
'  of  the  highest  power  of  genius  and 
of  unparalleled  quality/  which  was 
nevertheless  to  be  produced  as  cheap 
as  possible.  The  Donati  in  London 
reported  to  the  Donati  in  Liverpool 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  young 
lady  of  very  great  personal  at- 
tractions and  a  superb  contralto 
voice,  who  was  sure  to  make  the 
concerts  succeed.  Then  some  Lon- 
don agents  of  the  Liverpool  people 


gave  the  young  lady  a  trial,  sad 
were  highly  satisfied  with  her  per- 
formances. Then  Arabella  was  en- 
gaged to  sing  two  songs  every  Satur- 
day night,  for  the  modest  payment, 
which,  however,  seemed  almost  a 
fortune  to  her,  of  two  guineas  a 
week  and  her  expenses  down  to 
Liverpool.  The  Donatis,  eminently 
respectable  people,  offered  to  receive 
her  as  a  boarder;  and  this  arrange- 
ment precisely  suited  Arabella.  She 
assumed  to  herself  the  professional 
name  of  Boselle. 

The  circuit  was  over,  and,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  of  first,  sweet, 
hardly-earned  guineas,  Waldegrave 
returned  to  town.  As  he  journeyed 
up  to  town,  almost  unconsciously, 
almost  to  his  annoyance,  his  thoughts 
were  very  much  upon  his  wife. 
Would  she  not  praise  him  for  the 
praise  he  had  obtained— rejoke  in 
nis  success  ?  Might  there  not  come 
a  time  when  heart  would  be  so  linked 
with  heart,  intellect  with  intellect, 
that  the  most  sentimental  dream 
of  marriage  union  might  after  all 
be  realized.  He  was  beginning  to 
own  to  himself  that  his  theory  of 
the  married  bachelor  state,  however 
ingenious  in  theory,  did  not  practi- 
cally work  well.  Marriage  can 
never  be  a  mere  incident  or  byplay 
in  a  man's  life.  John  was  begin- 
ning to  realise  all  this,  and  was 
thinking  that  he  would  try  with  all 
his  might  to  make  the  best  of  an 
unalterable  condition  of  things.  He 
had  much  generosity  of  feeling,  and 
was  prepared  to  clasp  his  wife  to 
heart  once  more,  and  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  So,  actually  fond  and 
eager,  he  selected  the  fleetest-look- 
ing horse  he  could  see,  and  from 
Paddington  Station  drove  away  to 
the  little  villa  in  St  John's  Wood. 

But  when  he  reached  his  home 
and  found  it  solitary  and  deserted, 
the  dust  thickly  gathered  in  the 
vacant  rooms,  his  wife's  dresses  and 
ornaments  tossed  recklessly  about 
in  their  bedchamber,  that  angry, 
contemptuous  letter  hurriedly  di- 
rected to  him,  he  was  pierced 
through  with  a  strange  sorrow  and 
bitter  apprehension.  What  con  Id 
have  become  of  Arabella?  Where 
and  how  could  she  live?     Could 
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she,  driven  to  this  desperate  state 
of  mind,  do  any  desperate  act? 
Was  it  possible— and  here  his  teeth 
were  tightly  clenched— that  any  one 
had  allured  Jier  from  her  nest? 
The  strong  man  veiled  his  face,  and 
scorching,  blinding  tears,  such  as 
he  had  never  known  before,  came  to 
his  eyes— his  first  tears  since  the 
days  of  childhood. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THK  SECOND  COLUMN  IN  THE  TIMES. 

On  a  certain  day  there  appeared 
a  certain  advertisement  in  the  sen- 
sational column  of  the  *  Times/ 

'Arabella  Cracroft,  late  of  Clyston, 
and  supposed  to  be  now  in  some 
house  of  business  in  London,  is  re- 
quested to  call  at  Messrs.  Francillon, 
No.  —  Gra/s  Inn.  An  important 
communication,  much  to  her  ad- 
vantage, will  be  made  to  her.' 

These  words  at  once  caught  the 
eyes  of  Arabella  Waldegrave.  Her 
husband  saw  them  too,  but  not  for 
several  weeks  afterwards. 

Arabella  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  but  her  husband  had  put 
this  advertisement  in  the  'Times/ 
Her  heart  bounded  as  she  read  the 
lines.  Once  or  twice  the  dark 
thought  had  crossed  her  mind  that 
her  husband  might  have  assigned 
her  cause  of  elopement  to  some  old 
love  affair,  and  have  thought  her  a 
wicked  woman*  But  she  never 
gave  shape  to  such  a  thought  She 
was  so  safe  in  the  knowledge  of  her 
innooency,  and  her  husband's  con- 
viction of  it,  that  she  never  gave  the 
thought  distinct  shape.  But  she 
was  none  the  lees  glad  to  see  the 
advertisement.  It  satisfied  her  mind 
that  he  was,  in  one  way,  satisfied. 

'Yes/  she  thought,  'he  knows 
me  too  well  to  think  that,  however 
ill  he  may  behave,  I  will  dis- 
grace him.  He  thinks  that  I  have 
turned  shop-girl,  or  have  gone  into 
some  place  of  business.  His  pride 
does  not  like  that.  He  thinks  that 
he  will  make  me  some  annual  al- 
lowance, and  get  rid  of  me  that  way. 
No,  sir;  that  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  necessary  now.  Thank  my 
good  angel,  I  am  quite  independent 

vol.  XIV.— NO.  LXX5IV. 


of  your  contemptuous  generosity. 
The  poor  singing  girl  will  leave  the 
fine  club  gentleman— the  barrister 
—the  member  of  parliament  (Ara- 
bella made  this  illogical  statement 
because  John's  father  was  a  mem- 
ber), to  get  all  the  luxury  he  can, 
and  wishes  him  joy  of  it,  and  earn 
her  living  for  herself/  Thus  ejacu- 
lated Arabella,  like  a  virtuous  pea- 
sant girl  in  some  highly  melodra- 
matic piece. 

Tet  she  found  herself  shedding 
many  tears — those  humanizing,  civi- 
lizing tears  which  melt  fierce  natures 
into  tender  moods. 

Miss  Boselle  ought  to  be  happy. 
She  was  as  independent  as  such  an 
independent  young  lady  could  wish 
to  be.  She  earned  her  two  guineas  a 
week  easily,  by  her  two  songs,  and 
was  told  that  she  could  easily  ob- 
tain a  better  engagement  She 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  admiration.  Young  gentlemen 
tried  hard  to  get  into  the  little  room 
in  the  rear  of  the  concert-hall,  which 
served  as  a  green-room ;  and  when 
they  were  connected  with  the  ma- 
nagers they  succeeded.  One  or  two 
of  the  managers  called,  and  sent 
their  wives  to  call,  and  they  took 
much  interest  in  the  pretty,  well- 
mannered  young  lady.  She  went 
to  little  evening  parties,  and  little 
excursions  to  remarkable  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  got  up  for 
her.  Her  public  reception  was  a 
most  gratifying  success.  In  her  en- 
cores she  always  gave  some  popular 
melody — 'Coming  through  the  Bye/ 
'Last  Rose  of  Summer;'  that  was 
the  kind  of  thing  which  especially 
pleased  the  Million  at  the  Saturday 
Night  Concerts;  but  otherwise  she 
was  true  to  the  music  of  the  Italian 
opera.  She  was  fast  adding  many 
pieces  to  what  had  been  her  narrow 
repertory.      The  Donatis  got  her 

Slenty  of  Italian  music,  and  a  real 
ve  Italian  to  teach  it  to  her— an 
Italian,  urbane  and  eloquent,  as 
they  all  are,  but  elderly.  The 
Roselle's  friends  did  propriety  for 
her  with  the  most  proper  care.  The 
Italian  teacher  easily  induced  her  to 
go  into  the  language  and  literature, 
and,  having  the  whole  week  thrown 
on  her  hands,  she  was  really  glad  to 
do  so.  Also  the  Donatis  uncon- 
a  K 
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sciously  did  her  another  essential 
service.  They  told  Arabella— I 
think  not  without  some  truth — 
that  she  had  the  making  of  a  real 
tragic  actress  in  her.  They  enlarged 
eloquently  on  all  the  social  and  sub- 
stantial glories  that  waited  on  the 
successful  tragic  actress.  Mr.Donati 
advised  her  to  begin  with  Ophelia. 
That  was  the  easiest  and  most 
touching  part  for  a  commencing 
tragedienne.  After  that  she  might 
go  on  to  Desdemona,  or  even  Lady 
Macbeth  if  she  chose.  Then  Arabella 
became  an  eager  student  of  Shake- 
speare. The  historical  plays  cer- 
tainly cost  her  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  with  the  help  of  some 
history  she  got  oyer  those  historical 
troubles.  Oh,  wonderful  Shake- 
speare! next  to  the  Bible,  what  a 
teaching  and  educating  power  it  has  I 
<L  really  think  that  the  '  Taming  of 
the  Shrew'  taught  the  Boselle  some 
great  moral  lessons.  Without  in 
the  least  knowing  it,  Arabella  was 
really  going  through  an  education 
of  a  yery  special  and  powerful  kind. 
This  thorough  musical  training, 
this  insight  into  language  and  lite- 
rature, this  study  of  Shakespearian 
character,  this  open,  prominent  po- 
sition, and  the  sense  of  power  which 
accompanied  it,  were  all  like  the 
riches  of  an  eastern  sun  in  eliciting 
the  deep-buried  treasures  of  her 
mind.  She  was  really  going  through 
a  better  course  of  education  than 
any  which  John  Waldegrave  could 
have  devised  The  education  of  a 
child  suits  a  child ;  but  a  woman's 
heart  and  mind  must  be  moulded 
by  another  set  of  influences.  How 
many  of  the  noblest  and  greatest 
heroines  of  history  have  been  utterly 
devoid  of  education  in  any  modern 
or  technical  sense! 

And  yet  Arabella  found  herself  at 
times  almost  yearning  towards  her 
husband.  There  was,  after  all,  a 
true  wifely  nature  in  the  young 
woman.  How  true  is  that  text : 
'  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband, 
and  he  shall  bear  rule  over  thee.9 
What  was  this  glow  of  popularity, 
this  repetition  of  compliment,  com- 
pared to  those  early  happy  days 
when  she  could  rest  her  hands  in 
John's,  or  draw  him  to  her  bosom? 
A  woman's  truest  instincts  lie  within 


the  narrow  limits  of  her  home.  She 
began  to  own  to  herself  at  times 
how  foolishly  and  recklessly  she  had 
acted  in  regard  to  her  own  interests 
and  happiness  and  ttyit  of  her  hus- 
band. She  bought  a  few  of  the 
books  which  her  husband  had  once 
given  her,  bat  which  she  had  dis- 
dainfully left  behind.  She  was 
astonished  to  find  that  some  of 
them  gave  her  exceeding  delight 
If  only  her  husband  had  been  true 
to  her  she  could  have  forgiven  all 
else.  But  nothing  could  justify  or 
extenuate  his  conduct  It  was  now 
all  over  between  them  for  ever.  She 
only  wished  that  she  could  return 
him  his  liberty  again.  As  for  his 
advertisement  to  her,  she  -trampled 
the  '  Times9  beneath  her  feet  in  a 
way  which  reflected  considerable 
credit  on  her  histrionic  powers :  it 
should  be  to  her  as  though  she  had 
never  seen  it 

Nevertheless,  she  found  herself 
writing  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Mfldmay 
to  ask  her  to  call  on  the  lawyers  in 
Gray's  Inn,  to  be  most  cautious  in 
her  inquiries,  and  to  reveal  nothing 
of  the  assumed  name  and  present 
residence,  and  to  find  out  what  her 
husband's  wishes  were. 

More  than  a  week  elapsed  before 
she  received  an  answer  from  Mrs. 
Mildmay.  She  began  by  saying 
that  her  letter  contained  news  which 
would  astonish  her  very  much.  In 
the  first  place,  the  advertisement 
had  never  proceeded  from  her  hus- 
band, of  whom  she  had  no  news  to 
tell. 

Here  Arabella  dropped  the  letter 
with  astonishment  A  thrill  of  dis- 
appointment passed  through  her 
heart  Then  she  took  it  up  again, 
greatly  speculating,  and  read : 

'I  called  on  these  gentlemen,  the 
Messrs.  Frandllon,  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  unpleasantness  and 
some  little  fencing  with  them.  Was 
I  any  relation  to  Miss  Arabella 
Cracroft?  No.  Was  I  a  very  old 
friend?  Not  a  very  old  friend.  I 
told  them  that  Arabella  Cracroft 
was  Arabella  Cracroft  no  longer,  as 
they  were  probably  aware,  thinking, 
my  dear,  that  they  were  advaxtkhig 
on  account  of  your  husband.  I  saw 
this  was  not  the  case,  as  they  were 
very  anxious  to  know  his  name  and 
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address.  Could  I  famish  them 
with  a  eopy  of  the  marriage  cer- 
tificate? Could  I  give  proof  of  the 
identity  of  this  married  lady  with 
Arabella  Cracroft?  Remembering 
your  peculiar  relations  with  your 
husband,  I  told  them  that  I  could 
not  at  present  give  your  name,  but 
on  your  behalf  I  must  ask  them  what 
your  business  with  them  might  be. 
They  said  they  could  best  explain 
that  to  you,  and  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should 
see  you.  I  said  that  was  quite  im- 
possible for  the  present,  and  I  did 
not  know  when  it  might  be  possible. 
They  then  wished  me  good-morning, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  told  a 
clerk  to  take  down  my  name  and 
address. 

'  I  was  quite  unable  to  see  their 
drift,  and  intended  writing  to  you, 
but  delayed  doing  so,  not  thinking 
the  matter  of  much  importance. 
Last  night,  however,  I  had  a  letter 
from  them  desiring  me  to  call. 
When  I  came,  they  said  that  they 
should  state  unreservedly  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  had 
issued  their  advertisement,  begging 
me  to  put  myself  into  communica- 
tion with  you  without  delay.  They 
had  done  so  in  reference  to  the  will 
of  your  father,  Giovanni  Cracroft. 
The  Christian  name  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  your  father  was,  on  the 
mother's  side,  half  an  Italian.  This 
fact  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  rather  odd  character  of  the 
will,  though  Mr.  Franoillon  assured 
me  that  the  will  was  not,  after  all, 
of  such  a  very  unusual  character. 
It  recited  that  he  and  your  mother, 
who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Gibson, 
did  not  live  together  on  happy 
terms.  He  says  some  terribly 
severe  things  of  her  in  his  will.  He 
seems,  however,  to  be  of  a  peculiar 
turn,  dreamy  and  imaginative ;  and 
perhaps  your  mother's  only  fault 
was  that  she  was  rather  too  practi- 
cal and  coarse  for  him.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  property ; 
but  your  mother  was  married  so 
young  that  she  did  not  know  the 
details  of  it,  and  he  was  not  very 
communicative  with  her.  He  deter- 
mined to  punish  her,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  in  his  will.  "And  since 
my  wife  Johanna  has  never  acted 


the  part  of  a  true  and  loving;  wife 
by  me,  but  has  systematically 
opposed  and  frustrated  my  wishes, 
and  has  always  pursued  her  own 
will  and  way,  and  her  thoughts  and 
affections  are  always  with  her  own 

F»ple  and  never  in  her  own  home, 
depose  her  from  the  place  which 
she  would  otherwise  have  in  my 
heart  and  my  intentions,  and  leave 
her  just  as  much  as  will  maintain 
her  in  the  same  sort  of  style  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  before  she  mar- 
ried me."  He  then  left  her  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  her  on 
your  account  during  your  lifetime 
until  you  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  which  he  fixed  for 
your  majority.  At  this  time  they 
were  living  in  the4  Isle  of  Wight 
near  the  sea.  He  directed  that  the 
property  should  accumulate  during 
your  minority,  and  that  the  fur* 
nished  house  should  be  kept  in  due 
repair.  Mr.  Francillon,  the  lawyer 
and  trustee,  had  always  let  the 
house,  and  latterly  he  has  enlarged 
and  improved  it  and  P&t  it  in  ex- 
cellent order.  It  appears  that  your 
mother  was  not  in  the  least  cut  up 
by  your  father's  valedictory  re- 
marks in  his  will.  liberty  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  formed  an  agreeable 
release  to  her  from  her  mate.  It 
appears  that  she  wandered  about 
from  one  town  to  another,  and  in 
time  ceased  to  have  any  distinct  re- 
collection of  business  matters,  be- 
yond always  applying  for  her  allow- 
ance, and  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
flattery  and  attention  from  young 
men,  as  she  was  still  young  and 
very  pretty.  Finally,  after  a  good 
deal  of  wandering  about,  she  mar- 
ried this  man  Gibson,  and  had  a  lot 
of  children.  Her  interest  in  her 
elder  child  seems  to  have  given 
way  in  favour  of  her  younger  chil- 
dren. She  took  it  for  granted  that 
you  were  not  pleased  with  your 
home,  but  entered  some  house  of 
business  in  London,  probably  on 
account  of  some  love-affair.  When 
Mr.  Francillon,  two  months  ago, 
inquired  after  you,  she  was  in  great 
consternation,  fearing  that  the  fifty 

rnds  a  year  might  be  withdrawn, 
it  will  be;  bat  Mr.  Francillon 
says  that  you  will  come  into  about 
nine  hundred  a  year  in  land  and  the 
a  K  a 
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funds,  and  your  mother  naturally 
expects  that  she  will  at  least  be  no 
loser.  So,  Arabella,  yon  had  better 
come  up  to  town  immediately  and 
make  all  your  arrangements.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  my  dear,  with  all  my 
heart,  on  your  splendid  fortune, 
which  will  make  you  altogether  in- 
dependent of  your  worthless  hus- 
band/ 

'  But  was  that  husband  altogether 
worthless  ?'  thought  Arabella  to  her- 
self. 

She  came  to  London,  bringing  her 
music  engagement  to  a  close,  though 
with  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  the 
enterprising  manager,  and  was  soon 
immersed  in  business  and  the  de- 
lightful task  of  taking  possession. 
Her  relation  with  her  husband  was 
a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  Mr. 
Francillon,  the  solicitor.  He  wished 
•that  if  the  husband  was  a  worthless 
man,  his  pretty  client,  though  at 
some  sacrifice,  should  be  separated 
from  him  by  a  definite  legal  ar- 
rangement, and  that  if  it  was  merely 
some  pique,  that  they  should  come 
together  again.  Mr.  Francillon  was 
one  of  those  lawyers— of  whom  there 
are  not  too  many  in  this  world — 
who  do  their  best  to  allay  quarrels 
and  disquiet 

And  one  day  Mr.  Franoillon  got 
a  letter,  very  brief,  and  asking 
whether  he  had  succeeded  in  find- 
ing Arabella  Cracroft  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  advertise- 
ment, and  if  he  had,  would  he  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  that  lady  that  her 
usband  was  lying  very  ill  at  a  spe- 
cified place,  and  would  she  go  and 
see  him. 

Arabella  cut  short  the  conflict  in 
her  own  mind  by  going  at  once. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AT  THE  SEA-BIDE. 

When  Nature  designs  to  make  a 
great  orator,  one  who  shall  excel  on 
the  platform,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
senate,  what  is  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  thing  that  Nature  has 
to  do  ?  It  is  not  to  give  him  wit 
and  wisdom,  force  and  fancy,  vehe- 
ment feelings  and  mastery  over 
emotions,  but  to  give  him  a  broad 
chest  and  sound  lungs.    It  is  the 


physique,  after  all,  that  does  it.  Just 
as  brute  force  is  the  supreme  ulti- 
mate arbiter  in  all  controversies,  so 
in  all  intellectual  matters  brute 
organization,  after  all,  has  an  im- 
mense deal  to  do  with  it 

Now  John  Waldegrave  did  not 
possess,  what  all  our  great  orators 
do,  a  broad  chest  and  strong  longs. 
He  felt  the  effects  of  that  great 
effort  of  his  for  months  afterwards. 
Consequently  be  might  have  ga- 
thered that  Dame  Nature  was 
giving  him  a  shrewd  hint  that  he 
was  meant  for  domestic  rather  than 
public  life.  For  some  time  he  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  his  wound 
did  not  hurt  He  enjoyed  himself 
at  his  club  and  in  his  chambers,  If 
this  girl  chose  to  go  to  the  dogs,  why, 
to  the  dogs  she  must  go.  Bat  he, 
nevertheless,  found  himself  with 
feverish  anxiety  endeavouring  to 
find  out  some  trace  of  her  proceed- 
ings. He  considered— not  unjustly 
I  think— that  on  the  whole  his  wife 
had  not  acted  well  and  wisely  by 
him.  Now  in  these  feverish  walk- 
ings he  contrived  to  get  very  wet, 
and  because  this  walk  was  of  a 
feverish  kind,  this  common  accident 
gave  him  pneumonia.  That  curious 
connection  between  body  and  mind 
is  puzzling  enough.  I  believe  that 
if  John  had  been  happy  the  wet 
would  have  done  him  no  harm,  but 
being  unhappy  it  gave  him  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs. 

So  he  was  laid  up  in  his  rooms  in 
London,  very  bad  at  first,  but  get- 
ting better  afterwards.  But  the 
doctors  told  him  that  he  must  be 
content  to  give  up  public  speaking 
for  a  year;  that  his  chest  would 
always  be  delicate;  and  that  he  must 
take  care  of  himself  and  go  to  the 
coast  for  the  winter.  So  the  sick 
man  lay  and  pondered.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  value  of  sick-bed  cogi- 
tations is  not  sometimes  exagge- 
rated. Men  are  then  physically 
weak,  and  the  element  of  weakness 
runs  through  their  thoughts;  their 
view  of  life  is  a  half  view.  But  S3 
we  are  often  so  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly secular,  at  some  times  a 
season  like  this  is  wanted  to  restore 
the  disturbed  balance.  And  now  he 
began  to  think  all  kind  of  things  of 
his  poor  wife.    Had  he  really  made 
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the  "best  of  things?  Would  he  have 
wished  that  she  should  quite  have 
conducted  herself  with  other  men 
as  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
other  women?  Might  it  not  he  in 
the  mingled  web  of  human  destiny 
that  their  lots  had  been  thrown 
together  that  he  might  do  for  her 
and  she  for  him  what  might  other- 
wise be  left  undone?  Had  he  not 
made  her  every  religious  vow  that 
he  would  cleave  to  and  care  for  her  ? 
and  would  not  God  cleave  to  and 
care  for  him  as  he  for  her?  Might 
he  not  trust,  at  last,  to  the  long  sure 
processes  of  time,  and  might  there 
not  be  at  the  last  a  deepest,  tender- 
est,  most  touching  love,  in  that  love 
that  only  f  ally  ripens  late,  and  grows 
purest  and  best  towards  the  end  ? 

Then  he  mused,  feeling  himself 
indeed  a  Married  Bachelor— married 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  on  this 
sick-bed,  in  cold  lonely  celibacy. 
That  life  of  freedom  which  he  had 
sought  to  carry  out  for  himself  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  desirable  now. 
And  one  day,  a  short  time  after  he 
had  despatched  a  note  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cillon  about  the  advertisement  in 
the  'Times/  he  was  lying  half- 
dozing  on  the  sofa  when  he  became 
aware  of  a  light  footstep,  a  light 
roice  in  the  room.  Slowly,  dreamily 
unclosing  his  eyes,  he  saw  before 
him  his  wife  almost  as  an  angel  in 
her  bright  attire  and  eloquent  face. 
She  hung  her  head,  and  crept  up, 
fondly,  pleadingly  to  his  side,  and 
kissed  his  hands  and  his  eyes,  and 
kid  her  head  upon  his  bosom.  And 
then  the  old  love  came  back,  and  he 
drew  her  to  his  heart 

'And  so  the  doctor  says,  dearest, 
that  you  must  go  to  the  sea-side  ?' 

He  told  her  'Yes,'  and  that  he 


should  leave  for  ever  these  bache- 
lor-rooms, and  somewhere  or  other 
they  would  find  a  little  nest  and 
home  for  themselves. 

And  then  she  told  him  of  their 
own  pleasant  home  in  the  south, 
where  the  mild'  sea  broke  on  the 
level  sands,  where  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  boscage  was  trained  up 
against  the  columned  rocks,  where 
their  windows  looked  through  myr- 
tles and  roses  on  the  south  and 
westward  waters,  where  she  had 
already  taken  his  books  and  pic- 
tures and  everything  he  prized  in 
this  little  villa,  and  where  she  was 
to  read  and  write  for  him,  and  sing 
to  him,  and  nurse  him  till  he  was 
well  and  strong! 

So  she  said;  and  John  Waldegrave, 
listening,  almost  wondered  at  the 
deeper  tones  in  her  voice,  the  deeper, 
meaning  in  her  eye,  the  deeper 
earnestness  of  her  love.  He  went 
down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  grew 
well  and  strong ;  and  he  yet  hopes 
to  do  great  things,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  wife  who  animates  and 
sustains  him.  He  renounced  his 
bachelorhood  and  became  a  married 
—I  may  say,  a  very  married  man, 
particularly  when  -his  little  girl 
made  her  appearance.  When  he 
first  declared  his  marriage  there 
was  a  considerable  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
dates,  especially  as  little  Barlbo- 
rough  had  come  back  and  was 
telling  all  sorts  of  stories  at  the 
Octagon.  Miss  Dempster  always 
declared  that  John  Waldegrave  had 
treated  her  very  badly;  and,  with  all 
our  sympathy  for  John,  we  are 
afraid  that  Miss  Dempster  was  in 
the  right. 


WEALTHY  DESOLATION, 

'If  your  estate  be  dreary— what  then?    Your  gains  be  great'— Old  play. 


THESE  words  at  6rst  sight  hardly 
appear  compatible,  because  we 
all  know,  or  generally,  at  least,  are 
led  to  suppose,  that  everything  in 
the  shape  of  wealth  is  the  natural 
enemy  to  desolation,  or  anything  at 
all  approaching   it     This  is  the 


commonly  received  opinion;  and 
yet  how  many  there  are  who,  with 
every  luxury  at  command,  from 
some  one  small  single  cause,  often 
wholly  imaginary,  are  the  most 
wrotched  and  desolate  of  God's 
creatures!    The  cause  of  all    his 
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fancied  misery  ought  sorely  not  to 
be  Attributed  to  the  fact  of  the 
sufferer  happening  to  be  wealthy, 
and  possessing  the  good  things  of 
this  life ;— this  would  be  altogether 
too  absurd  and  unjust—the  real  mis- 
fortune lies  within.  We  frequently 
meet  with  people  whose  minds, 
tempers,  and  dispositions  are  so 
utterly  perverted  and  distorted  that 
neither  wealth,  nor  name,  nor  po- 
sition—nothing, in  fact,  that  this 
world  can  give—will  ever  make 
them  contented  or  happy,  and  who 
seem  predetermined  to  be  never 
otherwise  than  desolate  and  miser- 
able, and,  like  poor  honest  Mark 
Tapley,  to  be  'always  a-suffering.' 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  desolation 
of  the  heart  or  mind  of  man  that  I 
propose  to  speak,  but  of  the  face  of 
nature — of  a  desolation  and  a  wealth 
co-existing  together  in  a  remarkable 
degree  side  by  side,  close  to  a 
thickly-populated  district,  and  al- 
most within  hail  of  the  mighty 
metropolis  of  the  world— the  so- 
called  centre  of  civilization— Lon- 
don; but  yet  as  complete  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  denizens  of  this 
modern  Babylon  as  the  hidden  in- 
terior of  an  African  desert,  or  the 
inmost  recesses  of  a  Turkish  harem. 
This  may  appear  a  bold  assertion ; 
but  let  me  ask  with  great  respect, 
is  there  one  person  in  twenty,  even 
in  this  age  of  high-pressure  educa- 
tion, who  has  ever  heard  of  Foulness 
Island?  Or  even  allowing  that 
extreme  possibility,  can  he  tell 
where  it  is  situated,  off  hand, 'out 
of  his  own  head,'  as  we  used  to  say 
at  school  ?  Not  he,  indeed,  depend 
on  it 

In  order,  therefore,  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  a  subject  so  utterly 
unknown,  and  yet  possessing  con- 
siderable interest  in  itself,  we  will 
just  say  that  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  map  of  Essex 
he  will  there  see  that,  on  its  south- 
eastern coast,  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  lie  several  islands, 
divided  from  each  other  by  rivers 
or  creeks,  and  mostly  bounded  on 
their  south  sides  by  the  open  ocean. 
Some  of  these  islands  contain  but 
two  or  three  small  houses,  and  con- 
sequently but  very  few  inhabitants; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 


one  of  which  I  am  about  more 

eularly  to  speak,  which  is  the 
t,  and  rejoices  in  the  uninviting 
name  already  mentioned  of  Foulness, 
anciently  written  Fughel  Ness  ('  sea- 
fowl  promontory '),  and  probably  so 
named  from  the  quantities  of  sea- 
fowl  that  used  formerly  to  frequent 
its  shores.  As  I  am  not  writing  a 
geographical  treatise,  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  bore  my  readers  with  the 
greatest  of  all  bores— statistics.  Can 
anything  be  more  disturbing,  on 
sitting  down  to  seek  a  few  minutes' 
relaxation  in  a  quiet  read,  than  to 
find  an  awful  array  of  figures  hurled 
in  your  face?  Statistics  are,  like 
pigs  and  children,  all  very  well— in 
their  place.  I  will  therefore  merely 
mention  that  this  curious  island  is 
irregular  in  shape,  its  south  side 
lying  on  the  eea,  its  north  on  the 
river  Crouch,  and  its  west  bounded 
by  the  river  Boach  and  fihelford 
Greek.  It  is  about  five  miles  long 
by  three  broad,  contains  over  38,500 
acres,  and  is  as  flat  as  a  dining- 
table,  its  level  being  situated  Ww 
high-water  mark.  The  inroads  of 
the  sea  are  prevented  by  a  stout 
'sea  wall/  or  rampart  of  earth,  the 
original  building  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  A  similar  defence  (and 
of  like  antiquity)  against  the  un- 
invited, and  therefore  most  unwel- 
come visits  of  Father  Thames,  ex- 
tends for  many  miles  up  the  Essex 
side  of  the  river;  and  to  show  the 
vast  importance  and  utility  of  these 
defences,  I  may  here  state  that  it 
was  the  breaking  of  this  wall  in 
1707  at  Dunham  that  occasioned 
the  formation  of  the  well-known 
lake  of  that  name.  Many  useless 
and  blundering  attempts  were  made 
by  the  government  of  that  day,  at  a 
great  expense,  to  repair  this  breach 
by  sinking  old  ships  and  otherwise; 
and  so  much  valuable  time  was 
thus  wasted,  that  the  Thames  had 
it  all  his  own  way  for  a  period  of 
nearly  eiffht  years,  flooding  and 
ruining  the  adjacent  lands  in  a 
fearful  manner  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  a  thousand  acres,  until  Cap- 
tain Perry,  after  five  years'  work, 
finally  succeeded  in  driving  ont  the 
foe  by  driving  in  piles  across  the 
breach  from  each  side.    Though 
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the  waters  were  "very  greatly  re- 
duced, they  were  never  finally  got 
rid  of,  as  the  existing  lake  at  present 
testifies.  Verily,  civil  engineering 
was  at  a  low  ebb  indeed  in  England 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  ready  and  energetic  Captain 
Perry  may  well  be  classed  by  Smiles 
as  one  of  the  earliest  heroes  of  that 
attractive  profession. 

The  necessity  and  importance  of 
keeping  these  stout  earthen  ram- 
parts in  thorough  repair  must  at 
once  be  evident,  as  the  entire  safety 
of  the  low-lying  lands  within  de- 
pends on  the  power  and  capability 
of  these  sea  walls  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  in-flow  of  the  tide.  In  the 
island  in  question,  surrounded  as  it 
is  on  all  sides  by  tidal  waters,  and 
exposed  to  the  full  71010006  of  the 
gates  of  autumn  and  winter,  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  attention 
is  bestowed  on  the  protecting  sea 
wall,  which  is  constantly  the  subject 
of  minute  inspection.  The  entire 
wealth  and  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants arise  from  the  bountiful 
crops  of  grain  of  almost  every  kind 
which  the  rich  and  generous  soil  so 
readily  produces,  and  which,  but  for 
the  defending  safeguard  of  the 
'wall/  might  be  submerged  and 
totally  destroyed  in  a  single  stormy 
night  Trade  or  mamincture  of 
any  kind  there  is  none,  and  the 
island  can  boast  but  a  couple  of 
small  inns  and  a  shop  or  two,  and  a 
large  spreading  tree  would  be  looked 
upon  almost  as  a  curiosity.  Indeed, 
the  sole  inhabitants  consist  of  three 
or  four  large  farmers,  about  a  score 
of  'lookers'— the  Essex  term  for 
'  overlooker/  otherwise '  farm  bailiff* 
— a  number  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers, and  a  very  small  sprinkling 
of  fishermen.  By  comparing  the 
returns  of  1851  with  those  of  1861, 
the  very  little  progress  made  by  the 
islanders  is  shown  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  1851  there  were  109 
inhabited  houses,  and  a  population 
of  640 ;  in  1861  there  appeared  to  be 
exactly  the  same  number  of  houses, 
with  the  addition  of  two  in  the 
course  of  erection,  the  population  at 
that  period  being  681,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  41  souls  and  2  new 
houses  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 
'   Formerly  the  islanders  were  in- 


veterate and  incorrigible  smugglers ; 
but  the  'art'  is  now  wholly  un- 
known, and  has  not  even  been 
attempted  for  some  considerable 
time  past,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
close  supervision  and  extreme  vigi- 
lance of  the  coast-guard,  who,  day 
and  night,  are  ever  on  the  watch, 
and  who  should  certainly  take '  Non 
dormit  custodit'  for  their  motto. 
The  worthy  Foulnessites  in  these 
degenerate  *day s  never  get  a  chance 
of  following  their  old  trade  for  which 
they  were  once  so  celebrated ;  and 
in  the  memory  of  many  persons 
still  living  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  ibis  way  was  something 
prodigious.  The '  running '  of  car- 
goes, and  disposing  of  the  '  tubs  * 
afterwards  constituted  an  important 
item  in  the  regular  work  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  all,  more  or  less, 
at  one  period  or  another,  played  a 
little  at  this  old-fashioned  and  dan- 
gerous, but  always  popular  and 
exciting  game. 

The  houses  and  cottages  are- 
scattered  about  hither  and  thither, 
just  as  it  happens,  for  villages  there 
are  none,  and  as  a  consequence,  no 
such  luxury  as  a  decent  road  exists 
anywhere—nothing  but  villanous 
waggon  tracks,  often  wholly  impas- 
sable from  the  depth  of  the  wheel 
ruts,  so  that  locomotion  in  winter  is 
so  wearisome  and  tedious  that  it 
becomes  almost  an  impossibility; 
then,  indeed.  King  Mud  reigneth 
supreme.  It  is  mud  without  (on 
the  sands),  and  mud  within  (in  the 
island);  and  such  mud  too:  its 
depth  and  tenacity  would  make  even 
a  Londoner  stare,  especially  if  asked 
to  walk  through  it  for  any  distance 
in  a  pair  of  heavy  water-tight  jack 
boots.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
there  has  been  anything  at  all 
worthy  to  be  called  a  church,  which, 
with  its  neat-looking  parsonage- 
house  adjoining,  forms  the  only 
really  pretty  or  striking  object  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  island. 

The  present  tasteful  structure, 
built  of  stone  about  seventeen  years 
ago,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  former 
wooden  edifice,  the  original  early 
foundation  of  which  dates  back  as 
ftr  as  the  year  1386,  and  is  due  to 
the  charity  and  piety  of  Joane, 
Countess  of  Hereford,  because,  as  it 
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is  (somewhat  quaintly  stated,  'the 
inhabitants  could  not  always  resort 
to  their  proper  parish  churches  of 
Wakering,  Rochford,  Shopland,  Ac, 
by  reason  of  the  great  swelling  of 
the  waters/  or,  we  might  perhaps 
be  permitted  very  humbly  to  add, 
by  reason  of  the  prodigious  distance 
of  the  said  parish  churches,  the 
nearest  being  at  least  seven,  and  the 
farthest  oyer  ten  miles  distant.  A 
walk  to  church,  there  and  back,  of 
some  fourteen  miles,  partly  on  wet 
sands,  and  through  dangerous  creeks, 
is  rather  a  stiff  job  for  a  Sunday 
merning's  duty ;  and  I  should  very 
much  fear  that  the  sturdy  islanders 
were  not,  in  those '  good  old  times/ 
very  striking  examples  of  regular  or 
punctual  attendance  in  their  pre- 
scribed religious  and  theological 
duties. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
fact  of  all,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  island,  has  yet 
to  be  stated.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  there  is  here  do  daily  post  1 
The  letters  *r*  fetched,  thrice  a  week 
only,  from  the  nearest  post-office, 
situated  at  the  village  of  Great 
Wakering,  on  the  mainland,  about 
seven  miles  off.  Even  this  is  but  a 
recent  introduction :  formerly  even 
a  post-office  had  no  existence  in  the 
island.  And  yet  this  is  within 
sixty  miles  of  London,  not  ten  from 
Southend  railway  station,  and  al- 
most within  sight  of  the  great 
'School  of  Gunnery*  at  Shoebury- 
ness,  with  its  large  artillery  barracks, 
public-houses,  and  gin-shops,  and 
all  other  belongings  to  highly  culti- 
vated civilization.  '  A  post  only 
thrice  a  week!  but  why— why  is 
this?'  Ah!  that  is  just  the  question. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  island—its 
lonely  desolation,  and  utter  want 
of  society,  of  everything,  indeed, 
that  makes  life  agreeable  and  bear- 
able, may  be  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  its  being  so  singularly  difficult 
and  even  dangerous  of  access ;  and 
what  constitutes  this  great  difficulty, 
as  there  are  neither  mountains, 
gorges,  nor  rocky  passes  in  the  way, 
we  will  presently  proceed  to  ex- 
plain. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
island  stretches  an  immense  range 
of  sands,  which   extend  for  very 


many  miles,  commencing  just  below 
Southend.  These  vast  sands  are 
entirely  uncovered  at  low  water,  and, 
though  wet  and  sloppy,  are  yet 
perfectly  firm  and  level,  and  are 
used  for  the  practice  ground  of  the 
School  of  Gunnery  before  referred 
to,  as  here  a  range  for  artillery  can 
be  obtained  of  almost  unlimited 
extent.  The  line  of  the  ranges  is 
easily  recognizable  by  the  targets 
and  signal-posts  fixed  at  stated 
intervals. 

It  is  along  these  same  level  sands, 
though  several  miles  further  east- 
ward, that  approach  and  entrance 
to  Foulness  Island  is  gained.  The 
journey,  as  we  shall  show,  is  often 
attended  with  great  danger,  even  to 
old  experienced  natives;  and  a  year 
rarely  passes  but  many  sad  acci- 
dents, followed  by  loss  of  life  and 
property,  occur  to  add  to  the  already 
long  and  dismal  chronicle  of  such 
casualties. 

The  adventurous  traveller  who 
desires  to  explore  or  visit  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  this  'corner  of  the 
earth,'  if  he  happens  to  possess  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  decent 
carriage,  chaise,  or  gig,  must  take 
especial  care  not  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  sands  in  any  such 
conveyance  as  that,  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  have  it  utterly  spoiled  by 
mud  and  water.  He  should  leave 
his  carriage  at  either  Shoebury  or 
Great  Wakering,  and  procure  a 
light  cart  and  an  experienced  driver. 
He  then  should  make  certain  that 
the  tide  is  down,  and  that  there  will 
be  ample  time  to  reach  the  island 
in  safety,  and  having  done  this,  he 
starts— say  from  Great  Wakering — 
on  an  excellent  and  well-kept  road, 
which  terminates  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  that  village,  at  the  edge 
of  the  coast.  Passing  by  means  of 
an  incline  over  the  sea-wall,  he 
descends  by  '  Wakering  stairs/  as 
the  term  is,  on  to  the  other  side, 
over  rough  stones,  and  filthy,  slushy, 
slimy  mud,  till  he  is  fairly  launched 
out  on  to  the  dreary,  dreaded  sands. 
The '  track/  for  road  of  course  there 
can  be  none  in  the  wet  sands,  is 
now  marked  by  bunches  of  thick 
brooms,  about  as  large  as  a  nine- 
gallon  cask,  thrust  upright  into  the 
ground  about  six  rods  apart    This 
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track  proceeds,  not  parallel  with  the 
shore,  but,  in  the  first  instance, 
straight  out  to  sea  (or  nearly  south- 
east) for  a  few  hundred  yards,  until 
a  beacon,  formed  of  a  tub  stack  on 
a  pole,  warns  the  traveller  that  the 
road  turns  sharp  to  the  left  (or 
north-east),  and  is  now  continued 
for  over  six  miles  marked  by  the 
brooms  only  in  a  perfectly  right 
line  to  its  termination.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  road  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  peculiar  and  not  very  pre- 
possessing. Vast,  and  apparently 
interminable  sands,  wet  and  sloppy, 
appear  on  all  sides  but  one,  and 
that,  the  land  side,  consists  of  low 
muddy  banks  surmounted  by  the 
eternal  seawall.  The* track,  straight 
as  an  arrow  and  marked  only  by  the 
bunches  of  broom,  stretches  out  far 
away  in  front  of  the  traveller  till  the 
little  black  dots  of  broom  are  lost  in 
the  extreme  distance,  and  presents, 
oven  in  summer,  a  lonely  scene 
enough,  but  in  the  fogs  and  rains  of 
winter  about  as  hopelessly  desolate 
and  chilling  a  picture  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  from  this  long  and 
weary  broom  track  four  branches 
strike  off  northwards  at  different 
intervals,  each  leading  up  to  an  en- 
trance, or  'head'  as  it  is  usually 
called,  over  the  sea  wall  and  down 
into  the  island.  The  first  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  start- 
ing point,  the  second  is  '  Asplin's 
Head,1  over  three  miles,— then  comes 
'Rugwood's  Head/  the  one  most 
generally  used,  four  miles,— and 
'Eastwick  Head/  farthest  of  all, 
nearly  six  miles.  Each  is  marked 
by  a  pole  or  beacon  set  up  on  the 
principal  track,  which  warns  the 
traveller  to  turn  to  his  left  when 
proceeding  into  the  island. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  as  a  reason 
why  the  broom  road,  though  paral- 
lel with,  is  so  far  from,  the  neigh- 
bouring shore,  that  the  space  be- 
tween is  known  by  the  ominous 
name  of  the '  black  grounds/  because 
it  consists  entirely  of  soft  black 
mud,  or,  as  some  assert,  quicksand, 
and  is  therefore  totally  unsuited  for 
the  purposes  of  a  road  for  either 
men,  animals,  or  vehicles. 

From  various  causes,  which  will 
be  presently  shown,  the  journey  to 
Foulness  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 


always  beset  with  more  or  less  dan- 
ger even  to  life  itself,  except  when 
performed  in  broad  daylight,  and 
when  the  tide  is  known  to  be  at  a 
safe  distance.  The  broom  track  is 
crossed  in  many  places  by  the  seve- 
ral creeks,  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, separate  some  of  the  islands 
from  each  other;  and  as  the  waters 
have  worn  themselves  channels  in 
the  sands,  these  channels  are  often 
very  deep  and  dangerous  when  the 
tide  is  flowing  in,  and  at  low  water 
are  about  twenty  yards  wide.  At 
the  best  of  times  the  water  in  the 
creeks  reaches  nearly  halfway  to  the 
nave  of  an  ordinary  cart  wheel,  but 
when  these  streams  have  been  un- 
usually swollen  the  current  is  both 
deep  and  strong ;  and  more  than  one 
stout  and  well-mounted  farmer  has 
been  nearly  swept  out  of  his  saddle 
in  making  the  crossing,  and  both 
horse  and  man  have  had  a  sharp 
struggle  before  the  opposite  side 
has  been  reached.  The  most  fearful 
danger  of  all  is  perhaps  to  be  over- 
taken by  night  with  an  in-rolling 
tide,  or  enveloped  in  a  thick  impe- 
netrable sea  fog  so  common  to  these 
sands.  As  the  daylight  decreases, 
the  unfortunate  traveller,  perhaps 
on  foot,  is  anxiously  hurrying  along 
this  most  dreary  and  desolate  of 
roads  with  possibly  many  long  miles 
of  weary  walking  before  him,  and 
the  tide  gradually  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly advancing.  As  darkness 
comes  on  the  direction  of  the  brooms 
becomes  more  and  more  indistinct ; 
or,  worse  still,  they  are  cruelly 
covered  by  the  slowly  rising  tide ; 
and  the  miserable  traveller  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  most  awful 
and  dreary  waste  of  waters,  with 
neither  moon,  star,  nor  beacon  to 
guide  him,— his  only  track  lost,  and 
the  tide  most  surely  rising!  If  he 
is  journeying  towards  the  mainland 
he  knows  that  to  turn  to  his  left  will 
take  him  out  to  sea,  to  his  right  to 
the  treacherous  'black  grounds' 
and  quicksands ;  and  to  continue  or 
return  with  the  brooms  out  of  sight 
seems  equally  impossible.  Wander- 
ing on  he  ultimately  loses  his  way, 
and,  overwhelmed  with  the  horrors 
of  despair,  he  perhaps  comes  sud- 
denly on  a  creek.  The  advancing 
waters  have  now  filled  it— it  is  a 
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deep  Mid  rapid  stream.  Tired,  ex- 
hausted, and  bewildered,  the  unfor- 
tunate traveller  attempts  to  cross— 
loses  his  footing,  and  is  at  onee 
carried  away.  Nothing  more  is 
probably  ever  heard  of  him,  unless, 
haply,  his  body  is  ultimately  found, 
where  the  receding  tide  may  have 
left  it,  on  the  wet  repulsive  sand ; 
and  the  last  record  of  the  lost  life 
will  be  found  in  the*few  but  signifi- 
cant words  of  the  coroner's  jury, 
'  Found  drowned  on  the  sands  r 

All  this  may  lead  like  a  romance, 
but  it  is  strictly  true  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  unhappily  a  common 
occurrence  on  these  fetal  shores. 
Instances  might  be  given  where  not 
only  men,  but  hones,  too,  and  even 
carts,  have  been  totally  lost  Not 
many  years  ago  a  well-to-do  *  looker ' 
was  returning  to  the  island  in  his 
cart  with  a  large  amount  of  property 
in  money  and  goods.  He  left  the 
mainland  full  of  life  and  spirits  to 
'  go  over  sands/  and  was  never  seen 
alive  again.  His  body  was  found  a 
long  distance  out  sea-ward,  near  that 
of  his  hone;  his  cart  was  broken 
to  pieces,  and  of  course  the  whole  of 
his  property  lost 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  melancholy  episodes 
connected  with  these  fetal  sands 
occurred  a  few  years  ago.  A  well- 
conducted  young  woman  was  about 
to  be  married  to  a  respectable  farm 
labourer.  All  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations and  purchases  had  been 
completed,  save  one,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all— the  ring.  In  order 
to  spare  the  young  man  the  loss  of 
a  whole  day's  work,  the  bride  elect 
most  generously  undertook  to  go 
herself  and  procure  the  ring  at  the 
nearest  market  town,  Rochford.  To 
do  this  she  had  to  walk  there  and 
back,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  miles,  at  least  nine  of  which 
would  be  over  the  soft  wet  sands. 
Her  future  husband's  sister  volun- 
teered to  accompany  her,  and  they 
started  together  on  their  long  and 
weary  journey.  Having  secured  the 
ring,  and  being  anxious,  alas !  only 
too  anxious,  to  return  the  same 
night,  they  set  out  on  their  home- 
ward journey.  It  was  low  water — 
the  road  was  perfectly  safe,  and  they 
had  ample  '  tide-room/  as  the  term 


is,  and  all  doubtless  would  havw 
been  well,  but  a  strong  wind  sprung 
up  from  the  north,  which  ultimately 
increased  to  a  perfect  tempest  ae- 
companied  by  heavy  ram.  The  poor 
girls  were  entreated  by  their  friends 
in  a  neighbouring  village  to  stay  the 
night  and  not  to  attempt  the  sands. 
They,  however,  were  determined  to 
go,  having  made  an  appointment 
with  the  young  man,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  them  on  their  way 
home.  This  intention  he  ultimately, 
but  reluctantly,  gave  up  on  the  per- 
suasion of  the  girl's  mother,  who, 
finding  the  weather  had  become  so 
stormy,  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  two  young  women 
would  remain  with  their  friends, 
and  not  venture  out  in  so  rough  s> 
night    Early  in  the  morning,  with 
the  first  ebb  of  the  tide,  the  young 
man  started  off  perfectly  confident 
that  he  should  shortly  meet  them. 
He  had  traversed  a  great  part  of  the 
sands,  and  when  nearing  one  of  the 
creeks,  to  his  unspeakable  honor 
and  despair  he  there  discovered  (fee 
lifeless  corpse  of  his  sister,  and  after 
a  long  and  heartbreaking  search  he 
at  length  found  the  body  of  her  un- 
fortunate companion,  his  bride  elect, 
a  considerable  distance  out  sea- 
wards.    It  was  supposed  that  the 
very  high  wind  had  brought  up  the 
waters  for  more  rapidly  than  was 
expected  (a  common  ahrcunwtanoe 
hereabouts),     thereby    completely 
throwing  out  the  ordinary   tidal 
calculations;  and  that  the  wretched 
girls,  horrified  at  the  rising  tide,  and 
bewildered  by  the  blinding  rain  and 
approaching  darkness,  had  missed 
the  broom  track,  and  wandered  out 
of  their  course,  until,  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters,  death  put  a  period  to 
their  earthly  sufferings.    Can  any- 
thing be  much  more  horrible  than 
such  a  frightful,  lingering  death? — 
for,  from  the  known  state  of  the 
sands  at  the  hour  of  the  girls'  set- 
ting out,  it  was  probably  a  very 
long  time— perhaps  many  hours — 
before  they  at  last  succumbed  to 
their  miserable  fete.    The  rapidity 
of  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  or  of 
the  rope  of  the  gallows  is  humanity 
and  mercy  compared  with  such  a 
slow  and  fearful  death  as  these  poor 
innocent  companions  in  misfortune 
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met  with.  Imagination  recoils  at 
the  thought  of  the  amount  of  men- 
tal agony  and  anguish  that  they 
must  have  endured  on  finding  that 
they  had  lost  their  way,  and  were 
wandering  about  in  the  rising  tide, 
well  knowing  that  in  their  present 
position  nothing  short  of  ft  miracle 
could  possibly  save  them.  With  the 
rushing  waters  below,  the  howling 
tempestabove,  surrounded  by  pitchy 
darkness,  these  two  most  unhappy 
and  unfortunate  girls  must  have 
known  that  their  hours  on  this 
earth  were  numbered;  and  who 
shall  say  what  amount  of  physical 
suffering  and  bodily  pain  they  may 
not  have  undergone  in  that  dread- 
ful struggle  for  life,  before  its  little 
spark  was  at  length  extinguished  in 
the  remorseless  .waters ! 

One  more  singular  instance  maybe 
cited  to  show  the  danger  of  the  sands 
not  only  to  the  young  but  even  to  old 
and  experienced  age.  A  'looker' 
who  had  lived  for  very  many  years 
on  the  spot*  and  had  walked  over  the 
sands  some  thousands  of  times,  for 
he  was  sixty  years  old,  was  return- 
ing one  evening  in  a  friend's  cart 
He  was  set  down  at  the  beacon  in- 
dicating the  approach  to  the  first 
'  head/ and  had,  therefore,  nothing 
more  to  do  but  simply  to  walk 
straight  up  to  the  'head/  and  into  the 
island.  By  some  utterly  unaccount- 
able means  he  wandered  fiar  out  of  his 
way,  and  during  the  night  a  voice 
was  heard  calling  through  the  dark* 
ness  and  solitude  the  terrible  alarm- 
cry  of  the  sands,  *  Lost !'— '  Lost  1' 
Endeavours  were  made  to  reach 
him;  but  as  he  most  imprudently 
did  not  stand  still,  but  kept  con- 
stantly moving  about,  all  attempts 
to  save  him  failed,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  his  whereabouts; 
and  the  unhappy  old  man  was 
drowned  accordingly.  His  body  was 
found  next  day,  near  Shoebury, 
some  miles  away  from  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  alighted  from  his 
friend's  oart. 

Stories  are  told  of  many  and  various 
escapes  from  the  waters  of  these 
dreaded  sands,  and  of  more  than 
one  remarkable  instance  of  animal 
sagacity  proving  itself  superior  to 
human  forethought  and  wisdom.  A 
medical  gentleman  who  some  years 


ago  was  in  extensive  practice  on 
the  mainland,  was  continually  called 
into  the  island  by  his  professional 
duties  at  all  seasons  and  at  all 
hours;  for  his  humanity  and  con* 
scientiousness  would  never  allow 
him  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  when 
life  was  at  stake,  or  when  pain  and 
disease  cried  aloud  for  his  active 
ministration.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  ordinary  tidal  calcu- 
lations may  be  completely  thrown 
out,  and  the  sands,  although  sup- 
posed to  be  safe,  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  the  sudden  springing  up 
of  a  strong  north  wind,  which  drives 
in  the  waters  with  great  rapidity. 
Of  this  circumstance  the  gentleman 
just  alluded  to  had  been  repeatedly 
warned  by  the  wonderful  instinct  of 
a  favourite  saddle-horse  which,  at 
one  period,  always  carried  him  on 
this  perilous  journey.  So  finely 
acute  was  this  horse's  sense  of  hear- 
ing that  nothing,  neither  persuasion 
nor  force,  would  ever  induce  him  to 
remain  on  the  sands  if  the  tide  was 
thus  rapidly  rolling  in.  The  sound 
of  the  approaching  waters,  however 
calm  and  quiet  the  sea,  he  could  dis- 
tinctly hear,  though  otherwise  wholly 
inaudible  to  man;  and,  as  the  doc- 
tor had  perfect  faith  in  the  unerring 
sagacity  of  his  four-footed  friend,  he 
never  attempted  the  passage,  but 
simply  waited  till  the  road  was 
passable  as  usual.  Many  a  time 
when  overtaken  by  night,  or  by  one 
of  those  treacherous  and  sudden 
sea  fogs  so  commonly  met  with 
here;  the  doctor,  when  otherwise 
mounted,  has  found  himself  on  the 
dreary  desolate  sands  with  the 
waters  rising,  and  the  brooms  ra- 
pidly becoming  invisible— not  an 
enviable  position  certainly,  but  one 
calling  for  both  courage  and  judg- 
ment. His  plan  was  to  dismount 
repeatedly,  and  by  holding  his  hand 
m  the  water  he  could  thereby  fed 
the  direction  of  the  tide,  and  judge  or 
shape  his  own  course  accordingly, 
till  by  good  fortune  he  came  upon 
one  of  the  beacons,  and  so  made 
his  way  to  the  nearest '  head/  This 
is  medical  practice  under  difficulties 
indeed,  when  the  danger  of  drown- 
ing, or  suffocation  in  quicksand,  is 
added  to  the  usual  and  daily  one  of 
boldly  facing  death  in  every  kind  of 
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fearful  disease;  and  if  ever  doctor 
'earned*  his  fee,  in  the  trtiest  sense 
of  the  term,  this  one  most  surely  did. 
After  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
dreary  desolation  and  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  access  of  this  singular  terra 
incognita,  it  will  perhaps  seem  al- 
most incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless,  that  large  fortunes 
have  repeatedly  been  realized  by 
persons  who  have  passed  their  en- 
tire lives  in  this  secluded  and  iso- 
lated spot.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
generous,  and  of  remarkable  ferti- 
lity, and  the  crops  of  almost  every 
description  of  grain  which  it  pro- 
duces are  usually  highly  valued; 
and  this  perhaps  may  afford  some 
return  for  the  terrible  life  of  exile 
of  such  a  place.     The  rector  is  a 


man  of  literary  acquirements,  and 
an  accomplished  scholar.  What  an 
utter  banishment  for  such  a  man! 
Cut  off  from  society,  and  almost 
from  intercourse  with  the  mainland, 
and  with  a  post  thrice  a  week,  and 
this  actually  within  sixty  miles  of 
London!  80  you  see  there  are  more 
wonders  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy,  good  reader!  And  I 
rather  think  that  you  will  readily 
admit  that  this  peculiar  island, 
beset  as  it  is  with  dangers  of  many 
kinds,  its  lonely  solitude,  and  its 
splendid  money-getting  harvests, 
may  be  said  to  possess  in  all  senses 
the  attributes  not  only  of  wealth 
but  of  desolation  too. 

Gregory  Gbjetcoat. 
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THE  greater  proximity  of  Egypt 
to  Europe  than  other  semi- 
civilized  countries,  like  Persia  or 
India,  makes  the  traveller  more 
interested  and  more  astonished  at 
the  strange  and  the  unwonted  that 
he  may  see  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo, 
than  in  Teheran  or  Calcutta.  In 
nine  days  we  can  travel  from  London 
to  Cairo.  If  we  had  a  journey  of  a 
month  to  undergo,  or  if  we  had  to 
travel  to  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
we  should  not  be  so  astonished  at 
the  barbarous  or  the  cruel  that  we 
might  see  there. 

In  Ashantee  or  Dahomey,  human 
life  is  unquestionably  thought  less 
of  than  it  is  in  London  or  Paris ;  and 
if  the  reader  were  to  be  transported 
to  either  Ashantee  or  Dahomey, 
he  would  doubtless  feel  much  less 
surprise  at  witnessing  executions, 
or  seeing  human  heads  on  poles,  or 
bodies  impaled,  than  he  would  feel 
if  he  witnessed  these  things  in  Hyde 
Park  or  the  Champs  ElysSes.  If 
Mr.  Walpole  had  impaled  Mr.  Beales 
on  one  of  the  Park  railings  close 
to  Apsley  House,  or  if  Louis  Napo- 
leon had  done  the  same  to  M.  Thiers 
in  the  Jauiins  de  Tuileries,  there 
would  have  been  commotion  in 
London  and  Paris  respectively.  The 


excitement  caused  by  thousands  of 
persons  prostrating  themselves  on 
the  road— say  in  Piccadilly,  for  in- 
stance—and lying  there  so  close  side 
by  side  that  the  street  was  not 
visible,  every  stone  covered,  in  order 
that  a  wild  horseman— say  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford— on  a  fiery  steed, 
might  prance  over  them,  to  enter 
St  James*  Church,  at  fall  speed, 
would  scarcely  cause  less  excite- 
ment in  London  than  the  impale- 
ment of  Mr.  Beales  on  one  of  the* 
Park  railings  near  Apsley  House. 
Tet  this  is  actually  what  takes  place 
in  Cairo  every  year,  once  every  year ; 
and  although  strangers  are  shocked, 
or  horrified,  or  scandalized,  the 
denizens  of  Eyypt,  of  European  or 
native  descent,  being '  to  the  manner 
born,'  think  little  of  it 

Every  year  a  caravan  leaves  Cairo 
for  Mecca  and  Medina.  This  pil- 
grimage every  devout  Moslem  ought 
to  perform  once  at  least  during  his 
lifetime,  and  having  performed  it, 
every  Moslem,  devout  or  otherwise, 
lets  it  be  known,  in  his  dress,  in  the 
decorations  of  his  house,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  air  and  manner  and 
bearing.  It  may  be  spiritual  pride, 
or  it  may  be  only  the  remains  of  the 
devotion  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
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the  holy  places;  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  Hadji  who  has  performed 
the  pilgrimage  is  wonderfully  like 
one  of  the  unco'  gnde  in  Scotland  or 
our  own  land,  who  holds  such  pil- 
grimage in  abhorrence. 

Thousands  set  out  on  this 
pilgrimage,  from  Morocco  and  Fez 
on  the  west,  to  Calcutta  and  Singa- 
pore on  the  east,  all  wending  their 
way  to  Mecca ;  and  of  these  thou- 
sands only  a  few  hundreds  return. 
Cholera,  fever,  want,  exposure,  the 
sun  by  day,  and  the  dew  and  the 
moon  by  night,  destroy  the  pilgrims 


in  great  numbers,  both  going  and 
returning.  How  great  the  equa- 
nimity with  which  we  can  bear  the 
woes  of  others !  This  moral  truism 
is  particularly  true  of  the  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  Arabs,  Moors,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Turks,  Afghans,  Patans, 
and  Moslem  Malays  see  their  breth- 
ren die  on  the  long,  long  pilgrimage 
with  profound  equanimity.  The 
sufferers  are  not  to  be  pitied.  Tfcey 
go  direct  to  Paradise.  They  are  to 
be  envied  rather.  It  is  an  article  of 
their  creed,  taught  by  the  Koran 
itself,  that  pilgrims  dying  on  this 


pilgrimage  are  received  direct  into 
heaven  by  the  beautiful  houris,  who 
are  waiting  for  them  with  out- 
stretched arms.  There  the  air  is  all 
perfumed ;  the  rivers  are  of  milk  and 
wine  and  of  all  the  most  exquisite 
descriptions  of  nectar ;  the  birds  and 
the  plants  are  more  beautiful  than 
anything  on  earth ;  and  the  houris, 
loveliest  of  maids,  are  waiting  for 
them.  Such  is  the  Moslem  idea  of 
Paradise ;  and  to  this  Paradise  the 
poor  pilgrim,  dying  en  route,  goes  at 


once.  Where,  then,  is  the  cause  for 
lamentation? 

But  many  cannot  go  to  Mecca. 
They  send  presents  there  instead— 
presents  intended  to  ornament  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet,  or  to  assist  in 
its  preservation  and  maintenance. 
A  sacred  carpet  in  Cairo  is  dedicated 
to  the  reception  of  these  presents, 
and  this  carpet  is  looked  upon  as 
being  peculiarly  holy.       * 

The  ftte  day  of  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed in  Egypt  is  the  first  day  of 
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the  Arab  month  Bahi-el-  Voud>  and 
the  feast  itself  is  called  the  feast  of 
MouMct-el-Nebi.  The  sacred  carpet 
is  brought  back  to  Cairo  annually 
in  time  for  this  feast  The  Moullet- 
d-Nebi  would  lose  half  its  lustre  if 
the  sacred  carpet  were  not  then 
forthcoming.  As  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  it  to  be  returned  by  that 
day,  a  little  judicious  travelling  and 
halting,  on  the  return  journey,  easily 
makes  the  entrance  of  the  sacred 
carpet  into  Cairo  coincide  with  the 
feast-day  of  the  Prophet 

The  chief  of  the  Moslem  religion 
at  Cairo  rides  out  in  state  to  Has- 
saout,  accompanied  by  crowds  of 
faithful  disciples,  to  meet  the  sacred 
carpet  on  its  return.  The  carpet  is 
conducted  in  state,  and  with  great 
noise,  to  the  citadel  of  Cairo — where 
is  the  magnificent  mosque  built  by 
Mehemet  Ali — the  head  Imaun  pre- 
ceding it  on  horseback,  to  give  the 
more  dignity  to  its  return.  The 
Viceroy  himself  is  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  and  bows  again 
and  again  as  the  holy  carpet  is 
brought  forward;  the  head  linaun 
sweeps  off  his  horse  and  into  the 
mosque  with  a  grand  air;  hehaidly 
recognize*  the  Viceroy— 4he  boty 
carpet  if  a  much  mom  antowti  affair 
than  any  number  of  Yicexojs,  he 
seems  to  think.  Prayers  having 
been  said,  the  carpet  k  earned  in 
solemn  procession  again  to  the 
citadel 

In  the  older  part  of  Cairo,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  stands  a  particularly  holy 
mosque,  that  of  Kaloum,  encom- 
passed by  narrow  lanes,  by  filth, 
and  by  a  teeming  population.  To 
this  holy  mosque,  as  its  resting- 
place  for  the  year,  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  chief  Imaun  to  carry  off  the 
sacred  carpet  He  is  a  good  rider , 
but  whether  called  right  reverend, 
or  most  reverend,  or  very  venerable, 
I  cannot  tell.  His  long  white  beard 
makes  him  look  very  venerable ;  and, 
like  all  Arabs,  he  is  quite  at  home  in 
the  saddle. 

A  white  horse,  an  Arab  of  pure 
breed,  perfectly  white  and  pearly  in 
colour,  with  one  black  lozenge  on 
his  forehead,  and  another  on  his  off 
hind-leg,  has  been  kept  all  the  year 
n  the  stable,  waiting  for  this  grand 


occasion.  He  has  been  well  fed, 
well  groomed,  carefully  attended  to, 
and  comes  forth  out  of  his  stable 
duly  saddled,  snorting  and  curvet- 
ting, and  pawing  in  an  impatient 
sort*  of  way.  He  wants  to  be  off.  It 
is  as  much  as  four  grooms  can  do  to 
hold  him  and  get  the  chief  Imaun 
safely  on  his  back.  Once  firmly 
seated  in  the  saddle,  they  know  the 
chief  Imaun  knows  well  how  to  hold 
his  own.  With  the  holy  carpet  tied 
carefully  round  him,  the  chief 
Imaun  grasps  the  reins,  and  plung- 
ing, curveting,  prancing,  and  rear- 
ing, the  white  Arab  steed,  and  his 
white-bearded  Arab  rider,  the  head 
of  the  Moslem  faith  in  Egypt,  take 
their  way  through  Cairo  to  the 
mosque  of  Kaloum. 

The  air  is  rent  with  the  shouts  of 
the  faithful,  as  the  chief  Imaun,  on 
his  white  charger,  makes  his  way 
without  the  gates  of  the  citadeL 
And  here,  whilst  the  holy  man,  the 
white-bearded  chief  Imaun,  has  as 
much  as  he  can  do  to  manage  his  fiery 
steed,  and  is  taking  him  deftly  and 
wisely,  as  carefully  as  he  can,  down 
the  steep  declivity  of  the  citadel,  I 
must  stop  to  narrate  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  Oriental  love  of  noise, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Edwards.  In 
India,  as  in  Egypt,  noise  is  a  serious 
natter.  Neither  religion  nor  war 
can  get  on  well  without  it  The 
Second  Bengal  Cavalry  had  deserted 
their  officers  in  a  fight  in  OabuL 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  at  Agra, 
in  the  midst  of  a  durbar,  asked 
an  old  decontfed  native  officer  of 
cavalry,  who  had  been  with  Lord 
Lake,  and  wore  a  dozen  medals,  if 
he  could  explain  how  it  was  that 
so  brave  a  corps  had  acted  in  so 
cowardly  a  way.  '  It  is  all  the  fault 
of  the  Government/  was  his  reply, 
'  for  they  have  taken  from  us  our 
Galloper  guns.  Formerly,  when 
ordered  to  charge,  these  guns  pre- 
ceded us,  and  fired  a  few  rounds, 
and  we  charged  at  the  back  of  the 
noise.  At  such  times,'  he  added, 
looking  round  on  the  assembly  as  if 
delivering  the  most  solemn  and 
mighty  truth — 'at  such  times,  for 
getting  up  the  heart,  and  keeping 
up  the  spirit,  there  is  nothing  like 
noise.  Indeed  noise  is  a  most  im- 
portant thing/    A  hum  of  approba- 
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tion  and  acquiescence  went  round 
the  native  portion  of  the  assembly, 
at  the  pregnant  wisdom  of  the  old 
officer's  oracular  response! 

Mighty  is  the  shouting,  thunder- 
ing applause,  as  the  chief  Imaun, 
white-bearded,  on  his  white  Arab 
steed,  makes  his  way  carefully 
down  the  citadel  hill;  and,  as  he 
draws  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
directs  his  course  towards  the  narrow 
lanes  leading  to  the  mosque  of 
Kaloum,  the  faithful  in  attendance, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
Egypt  to  take  their  part  in  this 
religious  drama,  prostrate  them- 
selves on  their  faces  on  the  road. 
Closely  packed,  side  by  side,  all 
lying  still  now,  the  whole  street 
covered,  they  await  the  prancing 
steed,  and  his  very  venerable  or 
right  reverend  rider,  and  the  holy 
carpet. 

The  wild  Arab  horse  prances  over 
the  prostrate  forms,  ever  becoming 
more  and  more  restive  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, his  iron  hoof  here  crunching 
down  on  &  hard  Egyptian  skull,  and 
there  sinking  into  the  yielding  side 
of  some  graceful  girl.  On,  ever 
foster  and  fester,  the  chief  Imaun 
urges  his  steed,  for  the  more  rapidly 
the  ride  is  concluded,  the  less  injury 
will  be  done.  No  cry  of  pain  is 
heard  from  the  sufferers ;  for  as  the 
horse  pushes  on,  the  crowd  behind 
rise,  and  shout  with  all  their  might 
Noise,  and  even  more  noise. 
Some  are  hurt,  one  or  two  may 
be  killed,  for  the  road  all  the  way  to 
the  mosque  of  Kaloum  is  thus  paved 
with  human  beings;  but  their 
friends  and  relatives* believe  they 
went  straight  to  Paradise,  if  killed 
outright ;  and,  as  to  the  wounded, 
they  will  go  to  Paradise  too,  some 
day,  when  fate  so  wills  it,  and  in  the 
meantime  let  those  who  ought  look 
to  them.  Are  we  not  all  in  the 
hands  of  fete  ?  Such  is  the  simple 
creed  of  the  Moslem.  It  is  all  fete  * 
life  and  death,  and  wounds  and 
healing,  all  is  fete. 

The  following  observations  of 
Madame  Olympe  Audouard,  in  her 
'Mysteres  de  TEgypte/  on  this 
hideous  ;ceremony,  are  so  true  and 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  with 
them  I  conclude :  *  The  present  Vice- 


roy, Ismail  Pacha,  was  brought  up 
in  Paris.  He  is  considered  civilized, 
and  he  has  certainly  done  much 
already  to  light  the  lamp  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Egypt  I  am  astonished 
that  he  does  not  abolish— that  he 
does  not  forbid  this  cruel  custom. 
It  were  an  act  of  humanity  to  do 
him  honour,  did  he  forbid  it;  and 
it  would  be  all  the  easier  since  it  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  Koran.  It  only 
obtains  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  barbarous 
custom,  not  an  ordinance  of  religion. 
It  is  true  that  the  Egyptians,  par- 
ticularly the  fanatics,  pretend  that 
the  horse  of  the  chief  Imaun  has 
the  miraculous  power  not  to  wound 
or  to  kill  any  one.  On  this  account 
they  lift  up  the  injured  and  force 
them  to  walk  all  the  same ;  and,  as 
to  the  dead,*they  carry  them  off,  say- 
ing the  chief  Imaun  will  cure  them. 
If  a  European  were  to  interfere,  he 
would  be  abused.  He  could  not  be 
injured  by  the  horse,  for  the  honour 
of  paving  the  road  for  that  horse  is 
reserved  for  true  believers,  and  is 
not  for  a  dog  of  a  Christian.' 


TUB  FEAST  OF  KHALIG. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  annual 
ceremony  by  which  the  Doge  of 
Venice  in  olden  times  gracefully 
wedded  the  Adriatic  with  a  ring. 
Egypt  used  annually  to  wed  the 
Nile,  more  horribly,  by  throwing 
into  its  turbulent  and  turbid  waters, 
when  rushing  with  force  into  the 
Khalig  Canal,  a  young  and  beautiful 
virgin.  This  poor  girl  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  chosen  for  her  perfection 
of  grace  and  form,  was  decorated  as 
a  bride—richly,  elaborately  deco- 
rated—and at  the  moment  when  the 
rising  waters  of  the  Nile  were  let 
into  the  Khalig  Canal,  to  give  life 
and  fertility  to  well-nigh  half  of  the 
delta,  this  poor  girl,  torn  from  her 
friends  and  family  for  the  purpose, 
was  precipitated  into  the  world  of 
waters,  boiling,  foaming,  rushing 
madly  in  miniature  waves  from  the 
overflowing  river  into  the  dry  bed 
of  the  canaL  The  Nile  was  her 
bridegroom,  and  his  embrace  was 
death.  A  hundred  have  heard  of 
the  Doge's  throwing  the  ring  into 
the  Adriatic,  for  one  who  has  heard 
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of  the  barbarous  wedding  of  Egypt 
and  the  Nile. 

The  Feast  of  Ehalig,  which  now 
annually  takes  place,  as  it  did  in 
days  of  yore,  when  the  waters  of  the 
OTerflowing  river  are  let  tumultu- 
ously  into  the  dry  bed  of  the  Ehalig 
Canal,  usually  in  August,  is  the 
modern  reproduction  of  the  old  hor- 
rible ceremony,  in  which  the  shriek- 
ing girl,  in  her  bridal  attire,  was 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  conciliate 
old  Father  Nile.  The  difference  is 
that  an  earthen  image  of  a  girl,  the 
best  that  the  artists  of  Egypt  can 
construct,  is  now  substituted  for 
the  living,  shuddering,  palpitating, 
shrieking  victim  that  was  formerly 
immolated,  as  I  have  described. 
And  for  this  change  from  cruel  bar- 
barism to  merciful  symbolism  Egypt 
is  indebted  to  her  Mussulman  con- 
querors. Christian  Egypt  continued 
the  horrid  custom  that  had  de- 
scended from  antiquity,  until  Am- 
row,  the  General  of  the  Kaliph 
Omar,  in  the  seventh  century,  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  Nile  did  not  rise 
as  high  as  usual  next  year,  and 
Amrow  wrote  in  great  anxiety  to 
Omar,  fearing  a  revolt,  if  the  old 
and  horrid  custom  were  not  re- 
stored. Omar's  reply  ought  to  be 
remembered,  as  well  as  his  apo- 
cryphal order  about  the  burning  of 
the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary. He  enclosed  in  his  despatch 
a  solemn  form  of  invocation  to  the 
one  true  God,  drawn  out  by  his 
high  priest,  and  he  ordered  Amrow 
to  throw  that  invocation  into  the 
Nile  instead  of  the  girl,  as  of  yore. 
Amrow  did  so,  and  the  waters  that 
year  rose  to  the  usual  level.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  old  feast  was 
restored,  all  except  the  human  sacri- 
fice, for  which  the  earthen  figure 
was  substituted,  and  this  now  con- 
stitutes the  Feast  of  Khalig. 

It  may  appear  to  Christian  read- 
ers a  strange  thing  that  a  ceremony 
so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  annual  immolation  of 
a  human  being  to  propitiate  a  sup- 
posed river-god,  should  have  been 
continued  for  several  centuries  after 
Christianity  had  become  nominally 
the  faith  of  Egypt.  'Nominally!' 
the  whole  explanation  is  contained 
in  that  word.    Christianity  was  but 


nominally  then  the  faith  of  Egypt* 
as  it  is  of  Abyssinia  now.  Adrien, 
writing  to  the  Consul  Servinius,  in 
the  second  century,  thus  describes 
the  faith  of  Egypt :—'  I  have  studied, 
my  dear  Servinius,  this  Egypt,  which 
you  praise  so  much;  I  find  it  light, 
inconstant,  changeable,  ready  to  be 
moved  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
Those  who  adore  Serapis  call  them- 
selves Christians ;  there  are  no  chiefs 
of  synagogues,  nor  priests  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  divines,  nor  soothsayers, 
nor  prophesyers  who  are  not  wor- 
shippers of  Serapis  also/  Nor  were 
things  much  better  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Then  there  was  to  be  seen  in 
Alexandria  a  woman  of  rare  beauty 
and  of  extraordinary  eloquence—a 
virtuous  woman— as  renowned  for 
her  learning  as  she  was  for  her 
beauty,  who  had  learned  mathe- 
matics thoroughly  from  her  father, 
Theon,  and  who  had  studied  Plato 
and  Aristotle  for  herself.  She  had 
been  esteemed  as  a  learned  and 
brilliant  woman  even  in  learned  and 
brilliant  Athens,  and  now  she  taught 
philosophy  in  Alexandria.  And 
what  was  her  fete  ?  Peter,  a  Chris- 
tian deacon  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Cyril,  collected  the  Christian  dis- 
ciples of  this  Christian  saint  to- 
gether, inflamed  them  against  this 
good  and  learned  and  beautiful  wo- 
man, Hypatia  by  name.  They 
dragged  her  from  her  chamber, 
divested  her  of  her  clothing,  tore 
her  fair  body,  like  wolves,  to  pieces, 
and  cutting  off  mass  after  mass  of 
the  quivering  flesh,  burnt  it  there 
in  the  market-place,  bit  by  bit ;  and 
the  Christian  Saint  Cyril,  when  it 
was  all  over,  gave  them  absolution! 
Such  was  the  Christianity  of  Egypt 
in  the  fifth  century !  and  the  Mussul- 
mans conquered  it  in  the  seventh 
century. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  past ;  and 
now  for  the  Feast  of  Ehalig,  as  it  is 
in  this  year  of  grace,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven. 

The  Ehalig  Canal  gets  its  waters 
from  the  Nile  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cairo,  and  spreads  the 
fertilizing  stream  throughout  the 
western  delta,  as  far  as  Damietia. 
Unfortunate  Orissa  has  a  great  river 
also,  whose  waters  might  just  as 
easily  be  employed  to  fertilize  its 
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plains,  the  Mahanuddy ,  which  means 
'the  great  river/  if  only  channels 
were  made  for  it,  in  order  that  water 
might  be  forthcoming  when  heaven 
denied  its  rain;  but  although  Orissa 
has  been  a  British  province  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  no  such 
canals  have  been  formed.  And  what 
is  .the  consequence?  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Hindoos 
were  starved  to  death  by  a  paternal 
government  in  Orissa  during  the  last 
two  years  1 

The  Nile,  represented  as  a  god  in 
the  old  temples  of  Egypt,  is  a  fine 
old  man  with  a  white  beard,  the 
statue  usually  of  black  marble,  pro- 
bably to  indicate  his  Abyssinian 
origin,  his  head  crowned  with  em- 
blematical fertility.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  a  sphinx,  and  a  crocodile 
and  a  hippopotamus  reposed  at  his 
feet.  He  was  surrounded  by  sixteen 
sons,  representing  the  sixteen  cubits 
to  which  it  was  necessary  the  waters 
should  rise  in  order  to  give  its  full 
share  of  fertility  to  Egypt.  He  is 
no  longer  worshipped  as  a  god,  but 
his  waters  are  treasured  as  carefully 
as  ever,  and  the  annual  inundation 
is  watched  and  measured  as  anx- 
iously as  it  was  when  the  young 
girl,  in  her  bridal  attire,  was  thrown 
into  it  to  propitiate  old  Father 
Nilus. 

A  barrier  keeps  the  waters  of  the 
river  from  the  bed  of  the  canal 
until  the  stream  has  sufficiently 
risen  to  permit  of  its  being  divided, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  bund,  or 
barrier,  with  its  attendant  ceremo- 
nies, constitutes  the  Feast  of  Khalig. 
It  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  import- 
ant matter,  for  the  irrigation  and 
fertilization  of  nearly  half  the  delta 
depends  upon  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  it  should  be  made 
a  time  of  holiday-making  and  re- 
joicing. Said  Pacha,  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Viceroy,  always  at- 
tended the  Feast  of  Khalig.  Ismail 
Pacha  has  attended  it,  but  is  'to 
one  thing  constant  never.' 

From  the  time  of  the  approach  of 
evening,  an  hour  or  two  before  sun- 
set, the  crowd  begins  to  accumulate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  buud, 
or  dam.  The  assembled  Arabs  sing 
and  play  on  musical  instruments, 
and  shout  and  dance.  The  poor  come 
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in  crowds  from  Cairo  on  foot,  and 
the  rich  in  their  comfortable  boats, 
called  dahabiers.  The  whole  river 
is  alive  with  boats  of  all  kinds,  and 
as  the  twilight  deepens  into  night 
thousands  of  lights  illumine  its 
waters,  whilst  fireworks  are  let  off 
in  Cairo,  illuminations  appear  on 
the  surrounding  buildings,  nay,  even 
the  very  huts  are  lighted  up.  Mu- 
sicians and  singers  and  dancing- 
girls  swarm  on  the  barrier  itself, 
and  little  extempore  booths  and  pa- 
vilions are  dotted  all  over  the 
banks,  as  well  of  the  river  as  of  the 
canal.  Shouts  of  laughter  resound 
on  the  water  as  well  as  on  the 
shore,  and  are  heard  every  now  and 
then,  loud  and  dissonant,  above  the 
din  of  the  music  and  the  singing. 

The  torches,  waving  amongst  the 
crowds  on  shore,  and  the  lights  in 
the  booths,  and  the  gleaming  lamps 
on  the  river,  the  water  of  which  re- 
flects on  its  black  bosom  the  twink- 
ling dots  of  fame,  and  the  laughter, 
and  the  singing,  and  the  discordant 
music,  and  the  shouting  crowds  in 
their  holiday  attire,  all  make  up  as 
strange  and  fantastical  a  scene  as 
one  could  see  anywhere.  '  It  is  like 
a  ball  on  the  Styx  and  its  banks/ 
said  a  brilliant  Frenchwoman ;  and 
truly  the  wild  Arab  figures,  and  the 
black  Nubians,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary mass  of  varied  humanity,  in- 
termingled with  the  lights,  and  the 
blackness  of  the  water  and  the 
night,  made  the  simile  not  so  in- 
appropriate. 

The  feast  continues  all  night 
Bengal  lights  and  rockets,  and  blue, 
red,  and  green  flames,  and  flashing 
fireworks,  are  let  off  at  intervals  in 
Cairo  all  the  night;  and  at  inter- 
vals, as  they  appear  and  die  away 
again,  the  crowds  shout  and  dance, 
and  exhibit  the  wildest  demonstra- 
tions of  joy. 

At  length,  at  daydawn,  the  bar- 
rier is  cleared,  and  the  troops  appear 
in  military  order,  with  the  Viceroy 
himself,  or  his  representative,  at 
their  head.  The  cannon  are  placed 
in  position,  and  the  earthen  image 
of  the  bride  of  the  Nile  is  elevated, 
and  great  is  the  excitement.  All 
are  waiting  for  the  decisive  moment 
It  comes  at  last!  The  signal  is 
given,  the  cannon  thunder  forth, 
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the  image  of  the  girl  is  hurled  into 
the  seething  waters,  the  barrier  is 
broken  tip,  and  large,  and  ever 
more  large,  is  the  volume  of  water 
that  rashes  and  leaps  and  crashes 
and  dances  into  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
as  the  last  opposing  remnants  of  the 
barrier  are  swept  away  by  the  impe- 
tuous tide. 

And  such  is  the  Feast  of  Khalig, 
as  it  is  now  celebrated ! 


CAIRO. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  the  east  are 
like  antiquated  beauties,  who  look 
well  at  a  distance,  but  will  not  bear 
inspection.  From  afar  the  arched 
eyebrows,  the  dark,  glancing  eyes, 
the  beautiful  complexion,  and  the 
enticing  figure,  all  look  well  But 
approach  nearer,  and  what  a  lesson 
of  disillusion !  The  black  and  well- 
arched  eyebrows  are  evidently  the 
result  of  a  pencil  judiciously  ap- 
plied, the  fire  of  the  eye  is  due  to 
kholl,  and  the  complexion  was  pre- 
pared in  the  perfumer's  laboratory ! 

Thus  the  towns  of  the  east,  and  of 
Egypt  especially,  are  admirable  as 
seen  from  afar;  the  domed  and 
minaretted  mosques,  the  Moorish 
houses,  and  the  dots  of  green,  caused 
by  the  palms  and  sycamores  amongst 
them,  are  all  pleasant  to  contemplate 
from  a  distance — but  it  is  from  a 
distance  only.  Draw  nearer,  and 
the  odour  which  assails  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  of  the  most  disagreeable, 
the  squalor  and  filth  on  every  side, 
the  tumble-down  aspect  of  many  of 
the  houses,  the  number  of  people 
afflicted  with  ophthalmia  and  cu- 
taneous diseases,  unpleasant  to  look 
upon,  all  combine  to  produce  emo- 
tions of  disgust.  The  tortuous, 
narrow  streets  are  full  of  filth ;  the 
dogs  that  bark  or  howl  at  you  are 
mangy  and  vulpine;  the  best  and 
most  religious  of  the  inhabitants 
look  upon  you  with  hatred  and 
contempt  as  an  infidel ;  and  the 
beggars,  who  will  alone  fraternize 
with  you,  are  of  the  most  unsavoury 
of  mortals,  and  the  most  unpleasant 
with  whom  to  be  brought  into 
contact. 

The  Mount  Moquattan  affords 
the  best  view  of  Cairo.    From  its 


summit  the  aspect  of  the  town  m 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  citadel 
towers  above  the  city,  and  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view  there 
as  elsewhere.  Looking  away  to- 
wards the  desert,  the  Pyramids  are 
seen,  motionless,  grim,  and  solitary, 
in  their  vast  bed  of  sand.  Most 
strange,  most  melancholy,  and  yet 
most  grand  is  their  aspect  Man 
lives  and  frets  and  dies  from  age  to 
age  —  Pagan,  Christian,  Moham- 
medan—they come  in  succession, 
and  rule  and  pass  away,  and  the 
Pyramids  remain,  like  destiny,  fixed 
and  immovable.  Most  wonderful  of 
human  buildings,  never  to  be  sur- 
passed, most  probably  never  to  be 
equalled!  The  Nile  wanders  through 
the  scene,  a  thread  of  silvery  blue, 
meandering  pleasantly  amongst 
palms  and  cypress  and  sycamore 
trees,  amongst  gardens  and  villas, 
and  through  villages,  giving  oat 
life  and  fertility  with  no  niggard 
hand,  as  it  runs  off  towards  the 
north.  The  island  of  Roudale  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  course  of 
the  Nile  as  seen  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Moquattan,  an  island  all 
vegetation,  all  fertility,  all  green 
and  smiling— a  strange  contrast  to 
the  gloomy  desert  of  sand,  with  its 
never-changing  coat  of  arid  yellow 
in  the  distance.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand mosques,  it  is  said,  may  be 
counted  from  this  elevated  position 
—more  than  a  thousand  mosques! 
all  with  their  tapering  minarets, 
very  picturesque  and  fairylike,  amid 
the  trees  and  domes.  Take  a  good  • 
long  look  at  Cairo,  as  it  is  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Moquattan, 
and  let  it  live  in  your  memory,  and 
then  depart  with  that  scene  trea- 
sured up  for  future  reference,  and 
Cairo  will  live  in  your  remembrance 
like  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  for 
ever. 

Go  down  into  the  town  itself,  and 
the  illusion  is  gone. 

The  square  called  Esbekyeh,  occu- 
pying nearly  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  the  quarter  chiefly  frequented  by 
Europeans.  The  principal  hotels 
are  grouped  round  it ;  and  several 
of  the  Egyptian  nobility  have  built 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  square,  so 
that  the  buildings  around  form  a 
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goodly  show.  Nor  is  the  open  space 
in  the  centre  itself  devoid  of  its 
attractions.  The  sycamores  and  the 
palms  flourish  there.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  vegetation,  bnt  no  taste, 
and  no  cleanliness.  This  last  is  the 
most  offensive  want  to  Europeans. 
Egypt  has  yet  to  learn  that  sanatory 
measures  most  be  carried  out  in  all 
large  towns,  if  the  health  and  the 
comfort  of  their  inhabitants  are  to 
be  cared  for. 

In  the  Square  of  Esbekyeh,  and 
in  Cairo  generally,  simply  nothing 
is  done  to  render  the  promenades 
and  streets  clean  and  pleasant,  but 
much  is  done  to  render  them  offen- 
sive. Filth  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the 
most  offensive  character,  abounds 
in  Esbekyeh. 

At  night,  in  walking  through  it, 
lanterns  must  be  carried.  The  lamps 
of  the  hotels,and  palaoes,and  casinos 
surrounding  the  square,  illuminate 
the  roadway  to  a  certain  extent,  but, 
within  the  enclosure,  and  amidst 
the  scattered  vegetation  there,  all 
is  darkness,  unless  the  moon— the 
bright,  beautiful  moon  of  Egypt, 
looks  down  in  silvery  sadness  on 
the  scene. 

And  Cairo  by  night  is  a  city  to 
make  all  observers  sad.  The  sing- 
ing cafes,  or  casinos,  the  gambling* 
houses,  the  little  theatre,  are  all  full 
of  the  rabble  of  all  European  na- 
tions. Greeks,  and  Italians,  and 
Maltese  are  here  drinking  and 
quarrelling  nightly.  They  are  the 
outcasts  of  Greece  and  its  islands, 
of  Italy  and  of  Malta,  whilst 
the  French  and  English  mingled 
amongst  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  officials,  of  course,  and  of 
those  engaged  on  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  of  the  'Overland*  Indian  pas- 
sengers,—are  amongst  the  worst 
specimens  of  both  countries.  The 
description  of  the  refugees  who 
joined  David  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam 
would  exactly  suit  them. 

The  Turks  and  Egyptians  do  not 
usually  keep  late  hours.  Like  all 
Oriental  people,  they  retire  and  rise 
early.  Except  when  their  festivals, 
religious  or  national,  make  them 
trench  on  the  hours  of  night,  they 
usually  retire  to  rest  shortly  after 
sunset,  and  rise  with  the  sun. 

The  singing  in  the  casinos  of 


Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  the  acting 
in  their  theatres,  are  bad  travesties 
of  the  singiog  and  acting  in  Italy 
and  France,  in  the  provincial  towns. 
Fainted  ladies,  whose  dresses  are 
made  to  exhibit  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  figures,  put  themselves  into 
the  attitudes  of  a  Grisi,  a  Jenny 
Lind,  aNilsson,  or  a  Patti,and  emit 
lugpbrious  sounds,  intended  for  the 
finest  airs  in  the  last  popular  opera ; 
and  as  to  the  .ballet-dancing,  it  is 
suitable  for  the  audience,  and  no- 
thing worse  can  be  said  of  it. 

Assassinations  are  not  unfrequent, 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo  as  well  as  in  the 
Esbekyeh.  Sometimes  firearms  are 
used  in  these  assassinations,  [but 
more  frequently  stilletoes.  The  few 
respectable  European  residents  in 
Cairo  have  got  so  accustomed  to  this 
state  of  things  that,  when  they  hear 
of  a  new  quarrel,  followed  by  a  new 
murder,  they  merely  observe,  'A 
worthless  Greek  or  Italian  the  less 
in  the  world,  nothing  more.'  Before 
the  shop  of  M.  Magrini,  the  librarian, 
in  Alexandria,  an  Italian  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  two  other  Italians, 
and  stabbed.  He  fell,  sorely  wounded 
and  almost  insensible,  upon  the 
pavement,  a  crowd  collecting  around 
him  as  the  assassins  quietly  walked 
off.  '  And  why  did  you  not  arrest 
them  ?'  indignantly  asked  a  French 
lady  of  one  of  those  who  was  present, 
and  who  narrated  the  cirumstance. 
'  Pas  si  betel9  was  the  answer, very 
emphatically  delivered ; '  pas  si  bete  I 
we  do  not  mix  ourselves  up  in-  their 
quarrela  They  are  an  utterly  vile, 
and  contemptible,  and  revengeful 
set  of  men.' 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  man 
pointed  out  to  you  in  Egypt  as  a 
curiosity,  who  is  generally  supposed, 
or  well  known,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  assassins 
alive.  '  And  why  is  he  allowed  to 
go  about  thus?  why  is  he  not  ar- 
rested V  you  naturally  ask.  '  Well, 
there  are  various  reasons/  is  the 
reply.  '  In  tho  first  place,  he  goes 
well  armed,  and  the  police  would 
rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  He  thinks  very  little  of  killing 
a  man,  and  he  has  many  accom- 
plices who  would  revenge  his  arrest, 
besides  this,  the  Egyptian  govern- 
a  l  2 
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ment  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
Europeans ;  is  extremely  careful  not 
to  embroil  itself  with  any  of  the 
European  powers,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  who  might  interest  himself 
for  this  man,  if  he  were  arrested/ 

It  is  not  many  months  ago  since 
a  Greek  was  quietly  walking  along 
in  the  Esbekyeh  Square  in  Cairo, 
not  far  from  the  office  of  the  Messu- 
germ  Imptriales,  when  two  others 
coming  upon  him  suddenly,  stabbed 
him  in  the  back.  As  he  fell,  the 
two  assassins  saw  his  face  for  the 
first  time.  '  Pardon,  sir/  was  their 
simultaneous  exclamation, '  a  thou- 
sand pardons;  we  mistook  you  for 
our  enemy  I'  And  so  saying,  they 
dived  into  an  adjoining  entry  lead- 
ing into  some  of  the  most  tortuous 
lanes  of  Cairo,  whilst  a  crowd,  as 
usual,  collected  helplessly  around 
the  dying  man  to  gaze  upon  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  influence,  and 
he  died.  The  Greek  Consul  took  up 
the  matter,  and  had  a  diligent  search 
made  for  the  assassins,  but  they 
could  not  be  found :  the  dying  man 
alone  had  seen  their  faces,  and  had 
heard  them  say  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take! 

The  crowd  which  one  sees  in 
the  early  evening  in  the  principal 
streets  of  Cairo,  and  in  the  square, 
and  in  the  promenade  of  Choubrah, 
is  curious  and  motley.  After  the 
mid-day  siesta,  which  is  most  reli- 
giously taken  by  all  classes,  greatly 
to  the  disgust  of  energetic  John 
Bulls,  who  will  persist  in  calling  at 
post-offices,  and  at  steamer  offices, 
and  at  telegraph  offices— in  fact,  at 
all  kinds  of  offices,— between  twelve 
and  three,  and  who  find  them  all 
closed,  and  even  the  porter  sitting 
at  the  closed  gate,  half  asleep,— after 
the  siesta  then,  life  returns  to  the 
streets,  in  the  shape  of  innumerable 
donkeys. 

I  distinctly  remember  that,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  I  was  taught,  or 
preached  at,  to  the  effect  that  the 
donkeys  of  the  East,  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  particularly,  were  not 
the  miserable,  diminutive  animals 
known  by  that  name  in  England. 
How  these  teachers,  or  preachers, 
got  their  information  I  do  not  know ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  seen 
the  Turkish,  Syrian,  Arab,  Egyptian, 


Fenian,  Affghan,  and  Bengalee  don- 
key,  and  that  his  English  brother  is 
by  no  means  a  despicable  member 
of  the  race.  There  are  some  good 
donkeys  everywhere,  and  a  great 
many  bad  ones. 

In  Egypt,  to  ride  on  donkey-back 
is  not  disdained  even  by  the  nobility, 
and  amazing  is  the  volubility  of 
the  donkey-boys  as  they  see  an  irre- 
solute European  looking  up  and 
down  the  road,  half  blinded  by 
clouds  of  dust,  half  overcome  by 
bad  smells  and  bad  sights.  The 
Egyptian  donkey-boy  knows  John 
Bull  at  once— whether  it  be  John 
Bull  with  sallow  face  and  diseased 
liver,  coming  home  from  India,  or 
the  youthful  military  hero  that  is  to 
be,  or  civil  ruler  in  posse,  going  out 
with  all  sorts  of  high  hopes, — the 
Egyptian  donkey-boy  knows  them 
all.  '  Vaira  good  donkey,  sair,  Billy 
Barlow.  Tou  come  with  me,  sair/ 
Another  insists  '  That  no  good  don- 
key—here one  vaira  good,  Snooks;' 
and  so  on.  Each  magnifying  his 
own  goods,  and  particularly  his  don- 
key, at  the  expense  of  his  neigh* 
hours. 

And  then  the  saddles!  such 
saddles!  If  they  had  been  picked 
up  in  the  Crimea,  after  the  fight  of 
all  nations  there,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  various.  Laden 
with  wood,  and  with  panniers  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  bestridden  by 
men  and  women  of  various  nations, 
and  beaten  behind  by  the  donkey- 
boys,  donkeys  with  saddles  and  don- 
keys without,  of  all  colours,  and  all 
sizes,and  all  ages,— and  thus  pass  we 
the  donkeys.  They  form  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  crowd,  but  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  it 

There  are  two-legged  pedestrians 
in  all  costumes,  and  camels  and 
dromedaries,  and  riders  of  all  kinds 
of  horses,  and  vehicles  of  the  most 
varied  shape  and  character  on  all 
sides.  It  is  amazing  where  all  these 
vehicles  could  have  come  from.  Some 
look  as  if  they  had  been  importedinto 
Egypt  from  England  in  the  time  of 
Charles  1L,  but  of  course  that  could 
hardly  have  been.  Others  of  them 
look  like  the  most  recent  and  the 
most  fashionable  productions  of 
Long  Acre.  The  drivers  and  atten- 
dant footmen  are  as  various  as  the 
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vehicles— some  slovenly  Egyptians, 
in  the  everlasting  fez,  badly  dressed, 
badly  shaved,  badly  combed.  Others, 
seat,  tidy  servants,  in  picturesque 
liveries,  and  each  with  an  amount  of 
colour  decoration  sufficient  to  be- 
dizen half  a  dozen  of  the  same  class 
in  Rotten  Row. 

Next  to  the  place  Esbekyeh,  in 
Cairo,  is  the  street  called  Mousky, 
for  fashionable  crowding  and  loung- 
ing in  the  evening.  Donkeys,  car- 
riages, camels,  dromedaries,  mules, 
and  men,  all  mixed  up  in  wild  con- 
fusion, and  appearing  as  if  they  had 
just  arrived  from  all  countries,  form 
the  motley  crowd  that  gives  life  and 
motion  to  the  dust  and  air  of  Mousky 
Street  The  grooms  run  beside  the 
horses'  heads  as  they  do  in  India, 
shouting  to  the  pedestrians  and  to 
the  drivers  of  other  carriages  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  abusing  the  slow, 
chaffing  their  comrades,  brushing 
flies  off  the  horses,  and  running 
along  in  the  heat  and  dust  all  the 
time,  as  if  they  knew  not  what 
fatigue  was.  Always  running,  al- 
ways talking,  laughing,  perspiring, 
and  flourishing  their  horse-tail  fly- 
flappers,  they  dash  on,  in  and  out 
amongst  the  horses,  the  vehicles,  tho 
donkeys,  the  pedestrians,  and  the 
camels;  the  noisiest,  the  most  bois- 
terous, and  the  most  patient  of  men. 

The  beys  and  pachas,  who  consti- 
tute the  nobility  of  Egypt,  love  tho 
street  Mousky.  Here  they  assemble 
at  the  shops,  in  the  evening,  to 
smoke  their  pipes,  to  drink  coffee,  to 
watch  the  passers-by,  and  to  hear 
the  gossip  of  Cairo  from  the  shop- 
keepers. It  is  as  if  the  male  aris- 
tocracy of  London  sat  round  the 
shop-doors  of  Piccadilly  or  Fall 
Mall,  in  the  evening,  smoking  their 
cigars,  and  chatting  amicably  with 
the  shopmen  or  shopwomen  about 
the  passers-by,  about  the  gossip  of 
London,  about  anything  and  every- 
thing. But  of  this  out-door  life 
London  knows  nothing,  and  Paris, 
with  all  its  boasting,  only  a  little, 
compared  with  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. 

Very  few  of  the  streets  of  Cairo 
are  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  car- 
riages to  pass.  Dive  into  one  of  the 
side  streets,  from  the  most  fashion- 
able quarter,  and  you  may  reach  in 


two  minutes  streets  or  lanes  so 
narrow  that  even  a  laden  ass  ia 
passed  with  difficulty.  The  wary 
pedestrian,  seeing  the  laden  ass 
coming,  waits  patiently  in  a  passage, 
or  doorway,  or  some  other  shelter- 
giving  space,  till  the  poor  little 
beast,  with  its  weary  burden,  has 
passed  on.  There  is  as  much  tact 
and  quickness  of  observation  re- 
quired to  walk  safely  in  Cairo  as  in 
London,  only  of  a  different  kind. 
When  the  laden  Moslem  strikes  your 
head  with  the  burden  he  is  carry- 
ing, he  does  not,  like  the  London 
porter,  ask  you  'where  you're  a 
drivin'  to?'  but  he  looks  at  you 
simply,  sorrowfully,  pathetically, 
and  passes  silently  on,  as  if  he  were 
saying  within  himself, '  What  a  poor 
half-witted  creature  he  must  be  r  If 
he  gave  utterance  to  the  exclama- 
tion, it  would  be  in  Arabic,  or  Cop- 
tic, or  some  other  unknown  tongue, 
so  that  his  eloquent  silence  may  be 
translated  as  you  please. 

The  clothes  which  are  hung  out 
to  dry  in  all  the  streets  of  Cairo,  on 
lines  stretching  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  are  a  perpetual 
annoyance  to  the  European  horse- 
man. He  cannot  avoid  them  always, 
and  it  is  not  comfortable  to  find 
them  blown  into  his  face,  and  cover- 
ing his  mouth,  and  endangering  his 
hat,  particularly  when  he  reflects 
that  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are  much 
more  numerous  now  than  they  were 
in  Pharaoh's  time. 

They  say  there  are  four  hundred 
of  the  larger  mosques  in  Cairo,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  small  ones; 
that  is,  in  the  city  proper  alone, 
without  including  the  suburbs.  This 
maybetrua  I  never  counted  them; 
but  looking  at  the  city  from  an  emi- 
nence, the  minarets  appear  well- 
nigh  innumerable.  The  mosque  of 
Amrow,  the  general  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  who  conquered  Egypt  in  tho 
seventh  century,  is  one  of  the  finest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest.  It  is 
built  of  polished  marble,  is  in  tho 
purest  Arab  style,  and  presents  to 
the  visitor  the  aspect  of  an  immense 
range  of  cloisters.  A  gallery  sur- 
rounds it  within,  supported  by  a 
number  of  the  most  elegant  pillars; 
and,  in  the  space  for  prayer  in  the 
centre,  the  sky  is  the  roof.    The 
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fountain  for  ablations  is  of  sur- 
prising richness  and  elegance,  har- 
monizing well  with  the  admirable 
proportions  of  the  surrounding  gal- 
lery and  cloisters.  Truly  surprising 
it  is,  when  we  reflect  on  it,  where 
the  Arabs  got  their  exquisite  taste 
in  architecture.  The  more  purely 
the  building  is  Arabic,  of  whatever 
character  it  may  bo,  the  more  chaste 
and  beautiful  it  is.  We  have  tried 
Gothic,  and  Grecian,  and  Roman;  we 
have  tried  even  fantastic  and  semi- 
barbarous  Chinese  architecture  in 
England;  but  the  pure  and  severe 
Arabic  sly  le  has  never  yet  been  pro- 
perly introduced.  When  Mr.  Buskin 
goes  to  the  East,  and,  returning, 
publishes  his  impressions  of  it, 
perhaps  a  beginning  will  be  made. 

The  mosque  dedicated  to  the 
Sultan  Kaloum,  in  one  of  the  worst 
quarters  of  Cairo,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  sick.  Kaloum  had 
Borne  reputation  as  a  physician,  and 
his  robe,  which  possesses,  it  is  said, 
a  marvellous  healing  power,  is  pre- 
served in  the  mosqua  There  are 
various  squares  of  marble,  some- 
what elevated  above  the  floor  in  this 
mosque,  which  are  supposed  also  to 
perform  wonderful  cures.  By  lick- 
ing one  with  the  tongue,  the  patient 
gets  rid  of  jaundice ;  by  rubbing  the 
part  affected  over  another,  rheu- 
matism is  cured,  and  so  on.  But 
perhaps  the  strangest  of  these  super- 
stitions is  that  relating  to  the  gift 
of  children.  Male  children  are 
eagerly  desired  by  all  wives  in  the 
east;  children  of  either  sex,  if  they 
cannot  have  boys;  but  to  be  a 
childless  wife  is  the  height  of  mis- 
fortune, and  exposes  the  unhappy 
woman  to  contempt  and  vitupera- 
tion from  her  husband's  relatives. 
Those  who  are  barren,  and  who 
desire  children,  have  only  to  visit 
the  mosque  of  Kaloum,  so  say  the 
Arabs.  One  of  these  marble  slabs 
is  dedicated  to  them,  and  a  citron  is 
provided.  The  barren  female  is  to 
sit  on  the  marble  slab,  and  to  suck 
the  citron.  If  she  does  this,  nothing 
doubting — faith  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary—the  reproach  of  her  barren- 
ness will  be  removed,  and  she  will 
become  a  happy  mother  of  children. 
A  similar  means  is  provided  for  ob- 
taining male  offspring  particularly. 


These  superstitions  doubtless  bring 
in  a  large  revenue  to  the  mosque. 

Not  far  from  the  mosque  of  the 
Sultan  Kaloum  is  the  college  where 
the  young  neophytes  are  educated 
who  are  ultimately  to  become  the 
Imauns,  or  priests,  of  Modernism. 
Bigotry  and  hatred  of  Christians 
are  rife  here. .  A  European  cannot 
visit  it  without  having  the  most 
opprobrious  terms  flung  at  him  in 
Arabia  If  he  knows  what  the  Arabic 
for  a  dog  is,  he  will  find  much  use 
made  of  that  word  in  particular 
during  his  visit  But  the  proba- 
bility is  he  knows  nothing  of  Arabic 
at  all ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  lowering 
eyes  and  threatening  aspect  that  he 
can  guess  the  expressions  made  use 
of  are  not  complimentary.  Of  actual 
violence,  however,  there  is  no  fear; 
Egypt  is  too  well  drilled  for  that; 
its  prosperity,  its  civilization,  its 
advancement  in  every  way  depend 
too  much  upon  Europeans— upon 
France  and  England  notably,  to  per- 
mit of  open  violence  anywhere  to 
Christians.  ; 

And  here  I  may  remark  how 
strange  to  the  Englishman  travelling 
in  Egypt  it  is  to  find  the  French 
have  completely  monopolized  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.  The  names  of  the 
streets  are  posted  up  in  French. 
The  discipline  and  uniform  of  the 
military  are  French.  The  methods 
of  education,  the  forms  of  official  in- 
tercourse, the  entire  mould  of  the 
civilization  being  introduced  into 
Egypt  is  French.  The  English 
language,  and  English  manners  and 
habits,  are  equally  unknown.  And 
yet  it  was  English  capital,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  which  made  Egypt 
what  it  is.  Neither  the  Mahmoodieh 
Canal,  nor  the  railway  to  Cairo  and 
Suez,  would  ^probably  have  ever 
been  constructed  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  so-called  '  Overland '  route 
to  India.  The  French  make  bad 
colonists,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing in  England,  but  they  make 
better  civihzers  than  we  do;  at 
least  they  leave  their  impress  much 
more  quickly  on  semi-civilized 
states.  There  is  more  French,  in 
proportion,  spoken  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  and  visible  to  the  public 
eye  in  their  streets,  than  there  is 
English  in  Delhi  or  Lucknow. 
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Thecal  of  Cairo  are  an  institu-  mestic,  sometimes  religious,  and 
hon.  There  are  eleven  hundred  and  often  the  reverse.  Theee  teles  are 
forty  of  them,  according  to  the  last  usually  prefaced  by  the  repetition 
census.  The  Mohammedans  who  of  a  few  lines,  which  are  sup- 
have  no  particular  occupation  live  posed  to  be  of  fortunate  augury, 
in  them,  and  sleep  m  them,  and  such  as  the  following- 
others  who  are  employed  at  par- 

ticular  hours  take   their  siesta  in  'Sleeping  is  ail  the  world, 

the  cafes.    In  the  evening  every  one  WaUng  is  God  alone, 

frequents  them.    There  are  story-  This  taie  it  may  be  raise, 

+,vii™  «u*«,a^j  j.     •*■"«**>  »**   owxjr  ]t8  words         not  ^  gweefc 

teUers  attached  to  each,  whose  busi-  Eyes  of  mine  saw  it  not, 

neSS  it  IS  to   enliven   the  lethargic  From  hearsay  I  repeat  it. 

visitors  by  tales,  sometimes  mar-  or  him  who  hath  composed  it, 

vellous,  sometimes  simple  and  do-  FaUe  or  true» ihe  mccd  **  hb»-' 
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^0  you  recollect  the  day, 
Sister  Annie,  when  I  lay 
In  your  arms,  the  while  you  read  to  me  that  strange  wild  tale 
Of  the  magic  golden  boat, 
With  the  silver  swans  afloat 
That  drew  it  soft  to  landward  in  the  down-hushed  gale? 

Of  the  magio  stranger  knight 

That  in  beauty  did  alight 
On  the  yellow  sands  at  even  when  the  sun  lay  low, 

Who  so  wondrously  did  sing 
That  the  daughter  of  a  king 
Sailed  out  with  him  bewildered  where  the  red  waves  glow  ? 

How  she,  the  sister,  faded 

Till  all  the  land  was  shaded 
By  the  gloom  of  her  sweet  sorrow  for  the  twin  soul  gone ; 

Till,  among  the  drift-weed  strown, 

To  shore  a  corse  was  thrown 
In  the  silence  and  the  shiver  of  the  cold  grey  dawn  ? 

Then  rose  she  like  the  morning 

In  its  tenderest  adorning, 
And  cast  her  breathing  beauty  where  her  twin  lay  dead ; 

Till  Nature,  great  and  holy, 

Outdid  the  magic  wholly, 
And,  mingling  with  the  ocean  mists,  the  Pale  King  fled  ! 

All  that  wondrous  tale  hath  lain, 

Sister  Annie,  on  my  brain 
Through  the  weary  tossing  fever  when  my  pain  lay  deep ; 

Eor  I  dreamed  I  was  his  wife 

As  I  slumbered  out  my  life, 
And  I  thought  I  heard  him  singing  o'er  my  last  long  sleep. 
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Was  it  nothing  more  than  seeming? 

Sister  Annie,  was  I  dreaming  V 
Did  ho  love  me  ?    Did  I  follow  o'er  the  red  sea  line  ? 

Or  was  it  bnt  a  vision 

Sent  by  fiends  in  their  derision 
Who  heard  the  angels  weeping  o'er  a  love  like  mine? 

Where  is  gone  the  golden  boat,t  * 

With  the  silver  swans  afloat  ? 
And  where  the  knight  in  beauty  that  the  pale  sands  trod  ? 

Like  the  captive  lark  I  tended, 

He  is  flown,  and  all  is  ended, 
And  is  there  nothing  left  me  bnt  a  green  grass  sod? 

When  the  word  was  spoken  never, 
When  he  took  the  boat  for  ever, 

When  the  waters  overwhelmed  me,  only  thou  left  near, 
What  was  it  through  my  sleeping 
Bat  the  potenoe  of  your  weeping 

That  saved  me  in  the  shedding  of  my  long  hid  tear? 

No  more,  no  more  of  sighing. 

Hear  me,  Annie,  I  am  crying,  * 
And_I  feel  it  coming  back  to  me,  my  long-lost  rest; 

Wild  dreams  no  more  beguiling, 

See  me,  Annie,  I  am  smiling, 
Like  the  wayward  child  I  was  upon  your  one  true  breast. 

Is  that  the  sun  high  risen 

From  his  dreary  ocean  prison  ? 
He  that  rode  the  sea-horizon  like  a  long  gold  boat, 

With  the  white  curled  waves  beside  him 

For  the  silver  swans  to  guide  him — 
And,  hark!  to  heaven  up-springing,  sounds  the  lark's  glad  note! 

Lift  me,  Annie !  Let  me  hear  it! 

How  bright  the  sun  grows  near  it ! 
There !  the  barrier  cloud  is  riven  like  a  strong  tree  cleft. 

Now  the  music  and  wing-lightness 

Are  both  buried  in  the  brightness, 
And  the  greatness  of  the  glory  is  the  one  thing  left. 

Eleanori  L.  Hkbvxt. 
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TO  all  those  tourists,  enterprising 
and  unenterprising  alike,  who 
may  be  ever  led  at  any  future  time 
to  investigate  the  beauties  in  which 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  scenery 
abounds,  there  is  one  piece  of  advice 
that,  in  a  spirit  of  the  purest  phi- 
lanthropy and  sincerity,  I  would 
give—avoid  Sheffield.  Do  anything 
rather  than  enter  its  grimy,  smoky 
precincts.  Be  circuitous  when  you 
might  go  straight  ahead ;  take  six 
hours  where  you  might  take  three ; 
put  up  with  the  oountriest  of  coun- 
try inns;  endure  to  remain  dinner- 
less  and  tobaccoless ;  submit,  in  fact, 
to  anything  rather  than  go  to  Shef- 
field. A  hideous  conglomerate  of 
tall,  unshapely  chimneys,  of  stunted, 
blackened  houses,  perpetually  over- 
hung by  dense  layers  of  smoke, 
which  seem  almost  to  take  solid 
form  and  substance  in  the  heaven 
above;  a  collection  of  narrow,  ill- 
arranged  streets,  whose  atmosphere 
forcibly  reminds  you  of, that  as- 
cribed to  the  Black  Hole  at  Cal- 
cutta; streets  which  literally  teem 
with  children  of  one  uniform  size — 
uniformly  squalid,  miserable,  and 
vicious  in  appearance;  streets  at 
whose  corners  may  be  seen  knots  of 
ill-conditioned-looking  men  — hag- 
gard, desperate,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed, 
up  to  murder,  stratagem,  or  mid- 
night plots  of  any  kind,  judging 
from  their  countenance ;  streets,  near 
the  doors  of  the  beershops  and  pawn- 
shops of  which  you  meet  with  wo- 
men the  exact  counterparts  of  the 
men,  with  faces  from  which  all  trace 
of  feminine  sentiment  or  shame  has 
long  since  departed,  engrained  with 
misery  and  crime ;  women  whom  it 
makes  one  sick  and  sad  to  gaze  at; 
whose  faces  tell  you  that  they  re- 
ceive blows  and  bruises  from  their 
lords,  and  whose  lips,  every  time 
they  open,  tell  you  that  they  have 
long  since  lost  any  thought  of  de- 
cency, any  regard  for  God.  Imagine 
all  this,  and  you  will  have  a  very 
fair  idea  of  Sheffield.  It  has  been 
my  lot  to  have  been,  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  most  of  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  England  and  Wales 
—to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds ; 


to  the  great  industrial  centres  of 
Staffordshire,  Wolverhampton,  Wed- 
nesbnry,  Bilston ;  to  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
and  to  a  hundred  others :  and  .as 
one  who  has  been  to  these  places,  I 
have  seen  much  misery,  much 
squalor,  much  sin;  but  in  none 
have  I  ever  seen  a  population  that 
strikes  the  stranger  as  being  uni- 
formly so  irredeemably  low  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  as  Sheffield. 

Such,  at  least,  are  the  present 
writer's  experiences  of  the  town 
famous  for  its  cutlery— infamous  for 
its  rattening  and  its  Broadheads. 
Whether  I  saw  things  and  persons 
in  Sheffield  through  a  somewhat 
gloomy  medium  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain. The  day  on  which  my  com- 
pulsory visit  to  it  took  place  was 
perfection  of  its  kind — a  sunny, 
cloudless  day  in  August.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  I  was  to  meet  at 
ten  o'clock,  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
some  friends  who  had  asked  me  to 
make  one  of  their  party  on  a  day's 
excursion  to  Chatsworth,  and  these 
friends  were  sadly  unpunctuaL  For 
nearly  three  hours  was  I  forced  to 
wander  about  these  dreary  streets, 
gazing  into  shop  windows  which 
were  the  least  inviting  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  see,  and 
into  human  faces  about  which  the 
same  remark  might  be  made.  Once 
I  was  on  the  brink  of  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  Broadhead,  to  witness 
the  ovation  with  which  that  monster 
is  daily  honoured.  But  the  advice 
given  me  by  a  sulky  landlord,  to 
the  effect  'that  I  had  better  keep 
off,  as  they  had  emptied  two  pails  of 
whitewash  over  two  gents  who  had 
come  there  to  have  a  look  three 
days  ago/  was  sufficient  to  deter 
me.  I  eschewed  the  hostelry  of 
Broadhead,  sulked  about  the  streets, 
and  anathematized  my  friends. 
Fortunately  they  came  at  last,  and 
my  Sheffield  experiences  were  over. 

From  Sheffield  to  Chatsworth  is 
a  distance  of  some  dozen  milos 
along  a  very  charming  road.  A 
beautiful  drive  it  is,  and  beautifully 
diversified  is  the  scenery  through 
which  one  passes.  Perhaps  not  the 
least  striking  fact  which  impresses 
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you  as  yon  journey  onwards  is  that 
the  rnanufacturing  magnates  of 
Sheffield  have  a  remarkably  good 
eye  for  picturesque  building  situ- 
ations. At  every  turn  you  come 
across  villas  and  country  houses, 
from  which  these  mighty  capitalists 
drive  each  morning  to  their  busi- 
ness in  the  aforementioned  town, 
erected  just  on  those  very  spots 
which,  above  all  others,  one  would 
choose— on  the  gradual  slopes  of 
hills,  with  commanding  views  of 
wood,  valley,  and  water.  As  might 
be  supposed,  most  of  these  houses 
are  quite  new;  but  they  are  in  sur- 
prisingly good  taste,  nothing  glaring 
about  them,  nothing  vulgar.  Money, 
however,  will  do  most  thingB,and  it 
will  certainly  purchase  taste,  or  the 
results  of  good  taste.  Apropos  of 
this  subject,  most  people,  I  imagine, 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  newly- 
developed  commercial  Croesus,  who, 
when  buying  books  for  the  shelves 
of  his  library  by  the  yard,  was  in 
doubt  how  to  have  them  bound 
with  sufficient  gorceousness.  'Better 
have  them  bouna  in  Russia,'  sug- 
gested some  friend  at  his  elbow. 
'Russia!'  was  the  ready  rejoinder, 
'  hang  Russia  1  have  'em  bound  in 
London,  of  course.'  But  there  is 
none  of  this  ignorance  displayed  in 
the  external  ordering  of  these  villas. 
The  buildings  themselves,  their 
sites,  the  gardens  and  terraces  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  are  all 
faultless. 

But  we  drive  onward.  The  fifth 
milestone  is  reached,  and  country 
houses  cease  altogether.  No  more 
elegant  villas  in  their  trim  enclo- 
sures. The  view  is  changed.  No- 
thing on  either  side  of  the  road — to 
quote  two  lines  of  Miss  Ingelow's, 
which  have  been  justly  called  a 
poem  in  themselves— but 

'An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather, 
Purple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom.' 

Ear  away  into  the  dim  distance, 
broken  here  and  there  by  grey  crags 
of  rook,  the  purple  and  golden 
waste  stretches.  Often  you  may  see 
glistening  in  the  sunshine  some 
gentle  little  waterfall,  or  some  wind- 
ing stream.  A  delicious  breeze 
wafts  the  rich  odours  of  the  furze 
and  of  the  heather, '  smelling  of  the 


morning,'  to  you,  and  at  every 
breath  you  seem  to  drink  in  fresh 
draughts  of  health  and  strength. 
Now  and  then,  too,  you  may  hear 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  gun,  for  the 
festival  of  St.  Grouse— to  add  a 
new  saint  to  the  sporting  Pantheon 
—came  more  than  a  month  ago; 
and  if  you  look  closely,  you  may 
descry  certain  fawn-coloured  bodies 
in  motion  afar  off;  which  tell  you 
that  the  dogs  are  there.  This  is  the 
kind  of  road,  very  serpentine,  and 
not  a  little  hilly  in  its  nature,  which 
you  have  for  miles.  Suddenly  the 
heather  ceases  to  slope  down  to  the 
roadside,  and  is  terminated  by  ab- 
rupt craggy  descents  of  rock.  The 
granite  boulders  spread  themselves 
out  so  widely  that  they  almost 
threaten  to  intercept  the  path,  and 
the  rising  mountains  shut  out  the 
view.  But  by  degrees  the  road 
leads  you  through  what  you  had 
before,  and  you  are  brought  to  the 
brow  of  a  hill.  There  is  a  view  far 
you !  for  miles  around  the  country 
may  be  seen,  that  is,  if  the  sky  is 
clear.  On  the  day  on  which  I  looked 
a  rich  golden  haze  was  suffused 
over  the  whole  landscape,  so  that  I 
am  precluded  from  the  possibility  of 
description.  To  the  left,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  is  a  lodge-gate — 
one  of  the  lodges  of  Chatsworth. 
Beyond  is  the  village  of  Baslow. 
Yonder  is  the  inn:  not  that  pain- 
fully-new edifice,  built  and  managed 
upon  improved  principles,  embody- 
ing less  comfort  and  necessitating  a 
heavier  disbursement  of  capital,  but 
that  ivy-clad  hostelry,  just  where 
the  road  bends,  bearing  the  sign  of 
the  Peacock. 

We  dismount,  a  party  of  six  of 
us.  We  are  shown  into  the  most 
delightful  little  sitting-room  con- 
ceivable, redolent  of  flowers,  open- 
ing out  on  to  a  lawn  very  closely 
shaven,  where  you  may  play  bowls 
or  croquet,  or  both  at  a  time,  if  you 
like,  as  long  and  as  often  as  you 
think  fit.  We  are  rather  hot,  and 
very  thirsty,  and  they  make  excel- 
lent cider  cup  at  the  Peacock.  As 
certain  as  it  is  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  so  certain  is  it  that 
bibulous  humanity  will  refresh  it- 
self with  the  cider-cup  if  it  gets  the 
opportunity.    The  silver  tankard  is 
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brought ;  we  drink ;  we  are  refreshed, 
and  ready  for  our  two-mile  stroll  to 
Chatsworth. 

A  stroll  through  a  glorious  park, 
whose  circumference  is  rather  more 
than  eleven  miles — only  four  miles 
less  than  that  of  the  Phoenix  at  Dub- 
lin— under  grand  old  oaks  and  '  im- 
memorial elms.'  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
deer  abound  on  all  sides,  and  as  you 
walk  along  you  catch  glimpses  of  I 
know  not  how  many  different  kinds 
of  landscape.  Here  there  are  de- 
licious lawns,  that  seem,  as  you 
tread  upon  their  verdure,  to  be  car- 
peted with  velvet;  here  there  are 
wild  tracks  of  fern  and  heather ;  and 
here  rugged  cliffs,  occasionally  rising 
to  a  height  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  crowned,  as  to  their  summits, 
with  fir  plantations.  If  you  look 
to  the  right  you  will  see  the  brawl- 
ing stream  of  the  Derwent,  while 
straight  before  you  rise  the  Derby- 
shire hills.  That  rather  fantastic 
building  which  stands  at  those 
graceful  iron  gates  inside  the  park, 
and  which,  painted  as  it  is  with 
divers  colours,  looks  something  be- 
tween a  Swiss  cottage  and  a  Chinese 
pagoda,  is  the  lodge  which  guards 
the  entrance  to  Barbrook  Hall,  the 
charming  residence  of  Lady  Paxton, 
widow  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who 
formerly  occupied  the  position  of 
estate  agent  and  landscape-garden 
projector  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  tower  built  on  the  hills  nearly 
opposite  Barbrook  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bower  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  Suddenly  a  bend  in  the 
road  brings  us  full  in  view  of  Chats- 
worth  House  itself.  A  'house'  it 
is  modestly  styled,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
palace.  It  was  Chatsworth  of  which 
her  Majesty,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visit  thither  in  1843,  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  that  she  did 
not  know  any  one  of  her  subjects 
had  such  a  palace  as  his  residence. 
It  was  of  the  conservatories  and 
pleasure-grounds  at  Chatsworth  of 
which  the  Iron  Duke  subsequently 
remarked:  'I  have  travelled  Eu- 
rope through  and  through,  and  wit- 
nessed many  scenes  of  surpassing 
grandeur  on  many  occasions,  but 
never  did  I  see  so  magnificent  a 
coup  d'ceti  as  that  extended  before 
me/    None  of  the  Cavendish  family 


are  at  home,  and  before  the  great 
gates  stand  three  or  four  capacious 
vehicles  —  one  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  call  them  drags  or  vans 
— which  have  brought  over  a  band 
of  holiday  makers  from  Matlock, 
whom  you  may  see,  not  a  hundred 
yards  off,  banqueting  al  fresco  be- 
neath the  grand  old  trees,  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  throws  open 
the  park  during  the  summer  season 
of  the  year  to  any  one  who  pleases 
to  come  thither,  without  respect  of 
persons. 

We  rather  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  come  after  these  good 
people  have  made  their  inspection 
of  tiie  house  and  gardens,  for  sight- 
seeing in  a  crowd  is  not  a  pleasant 
ordinance.  *I  should  like  Chats- 
worth a  great  deal  better/  remarks 
a  gentleman  of  our  number,  who 
has  been  there  often  before  in  the 
capacity  of  honizer-in-chief,  'if  it 
did  not  involve  the  expenditure  of 
so  many  different  half-crowns-/  a 
comment  in  which  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth.  Half-crown  num- 
ber one  is  prospectively  disposed  ot 
to  the  porter  at  the  lodge,  who  re- 
lieves us  of  our  sticks,  umbrellas', 
and  parasols,  after  which  little  cere- 
monies, and  a  walk  across  a  court- 
yard, we  are  entrusted  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  housekeeper. 

But  before  anything  further  is 
said,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  historical  ante- 
cedents of  Chatsworth  and  its  own- 
ers. At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey,  the  manor  of  Chatsworth 
was  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
under  the  custody  of  one  William 
de  Peverel.  For  some  generations 
subsequently  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  family  named  Leche,  or 
Leech,  one  of  whose  most  illustrious 
members  was  Sir  Philip  Leech, 
known  in  history  as  treasurer  for 
the  wars  of  France,  Governor  of 
Bouen,  Monceaux,  and  Newcastle. 
About  1500,  Chatsworth  was  pur- 
chased by  a  certain  direct  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Robert  de  Gernon,  who 
came  over  to  England  with  the  first 
William— Sir  William  Cavendish. 
The  gallant  baronet  was  sufficiently 
fortunate  to  win  the  heart  and  hand 
of  the  celebrated  beauty,  the  great 
heiress  of  Hardwick,  a  step  which 
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made  him  possessor  of  a  very  large 
estate  in  the  county.  It  was,  I  sup- 
pose, on  the  strength  of  this  that  he 
commenced  the  building  of  Ghats- 
worth.  But  before  one  wing  was 
completed  he  died.  Lady  William 
Cavendish,  his  widow,  ^married  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  as  the  no- 
blest monument  which  she  could 
erect  to  her  husband,  she  finished 
one  quadrangle  with  its  many  tur- 
rets. During  this  time  Chatsworth 
acquired  many  rich  historical  asso- 
ciations. For  fourteen  years  it  was 
almost  the  sole  home  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  was,  too,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1570,  that  there 
alighted  at  the  gates  of  Chatsworth 
House  Sir  William  Cecil  (Lord  Bur- 
leigh) and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay. 
They  were  the  bearers  of  certain 
messages  from  her  gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth;  and  for  twenty 
days  these  ministers  stayed  at 
Chatsworth,  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  negotiations  between  the  two 
queens  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
There  is  preserved  to  this  day  amid 
the  archives  of  the  Cavendishes,  in 
the  great  library  at  Chatsworth,  a 
letter,  written  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
'  with  her  own  hand/  thanking  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of 
her  favourite  minister,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Then  came  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  more  than  once  in  these 
Chatsworth  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  More  than  once  was  it  held 
as  a  fortress,  and  more  than  once 
did  the  troops  stationed  there  do 
good  service  for  their  king.  The 
Earl  of  Newcastle  rescued  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Soundheads  who 
had  temporarily  occupied  it;  and, 
successively  to  him,  Colonel  Eyre 
and  General  Shalcross  held  the 
great  hall. 

The  first  Earl  of  Devonshire  was 
William  Cavendish,  second  son  of 
the  baronet  of  that  name,  whose 
elevation  to  the  peerage  occurred 
in  1618.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
these  Cavendishes,  who  were  re- 
nowned, some  of  them  for  their 
nautical  exploits,  others  for  their 
consummate  knowledge  of  law,  each 
successive  generation  of  the  family 
has  boasted  some  illustrious  mem- 
bers.   The  second  Earl  of  Devon- 


shire was,  in  bis  early  days,  the 
pupil  of  no  less  a  tutor  than  Thomas 
Hobbes, '  the  author  of  a  very  wicked 
book  with  a  very  long  name/  which 
said  book  was  none  other  than  the 
'Leviathan.'  For  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  may  be  fearful  as  to 
the  religious  or  political  tendency 
of  one  brought  up  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, let  it  be  stated  that  the 
second  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  not 
only  a  most  accomplished  nobleman 
but  a  very  staunch  supporter  of  the 
correctest  forms  of  church  and  state. 
And  as  muoh  might  be  said  for  his 
son,  who  succeeded  him.  In  1694 
the  fourth  earl  was  created  first 
duke.  His  grace  occupies  a  very 
striking  place  in  political  history. 
It  was  a  time  of  trouble  and  unrest. 
Plots  for  the  restoration  of  popery 
and  despotic  government  at  home 
were  abroad.  The  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  while  yet  earl,  stands 
forth  as  a  zealous  supporter  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  those  who 
signed  the  invitation  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  also  the 
period  of  the  first  duke's  possession 
which  marks  the  second  great  stage 
in  the  architectural  history  of  Chats- 
worth. The  work,  which  had  been 
commenced  in  1500  by  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  and  continued  by  his 
daughter,  was  brought  to  a  princely 
perfection.  He  not  merely  com- 
pleted the  south  wing,  but,  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  old  chronicler, 
'seeing  public  affairs  in  a  happier 
settlement,  for  a  testimony  of  ease 
and  joy y  he  added  a  new  quadrangle 
of  stately  dimensions.  He  called  in 
the  aid  of  all  the  most  eminent 
artists  and  sculptors  of  the  day  to 
decorate  the  state  apartments,  and 
died  with  a  good  heart,  leaving,  as 
a  legacy  to  some  future  descendant, 
the  entire  completion  of  the  task. 
There  have  been  many  illustrious 
Cavendishes  between  the  first  duke 
and  the  present  possessor  of  Chats- 
worth. There  was  the  Hon.  Henry 
Cavendish,  famous  in  the  scientific 
world  as  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
ciples of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a 
store  of  whose  writings  may  be 
found  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions1 of  1766.  The  present 
duke  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  fifth 
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duke,  and  his  mother  was  none 
other  than  '  Georgian*,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire/  'round  whom/  Ma- 
caulay  tells  us,  on  the  occasion  of 
Warren  Hastings's  trial,  '  there 
shone  those  ladies  whose  lips,  more 
persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  him- 
self, had  carried  the  Westminster 
election  against  palace  and  trea- 
sury.' The  present  illustrious  pos- 
sessor of  Chatsworth  it  is  who  has 
given  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  Palace  of  Peak,  as 
Chatsworth  may  he,  and  is,  without 
any  exaggeration,  called.  A  huge 
wing,  585  feet  in  length,  has 
been  projected  from  the  east  front; 
and,  at  the  advice  of  the  architect 
employed,  Sir  Jeffreys  Wyatville,  a 
variety  of  alterations  and  additional 
improvements  have  been  made.  The 
northern  entrance  to  Chatsworth  is 
through  a  kind  of  Italian  tower; 
cast  and  west  run  the  great  wings, 
the  sides  of  which,  with  other  inter- 
secting wings,  form  quadrangles 
and  courts.  We  have  now  passed 
through  one  of  these,  and,  as  was 
before  stated,  and  as  the  reader, 
perhaps,  will  kindly  imagine,  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  care  of  one 
of  the  housekeepers  in  the  entrance- 
hall. 

There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  regu- 
lation tone  which  thesesight-showers 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  indispensable  that  every 
sentence  of  explanation  with  which 
they  favour  you  should  be  marked 
by  a  strong  nasal  twang,  and  shall 
be  uttered  in  one  breath.  These 
certainly  are  the  conversational  cha- 
racteristics of  the  good  woman  who 
condescends  at  present  to  lionize  us. 
'  This/  she  obligingly  informs  us, 
'  is  the  Derbyshire  marble,  and  that 
is  the  Indian  cwew '  (I  write,  so  far 
as  the  housekeeper  is  concerned, 
phonetically).  We  advance  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  gallery  which 
looks  down  upon  the  great  hall, 
and  which  serves  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  and  new  parts 
of  the  house.  The  frescoes  here  are 
simply  magnificent,  and  they  are 
from  the  hands  of  Verrio  and  La- 
guerre.  Their  subjects  are  the 
'  Passing  of  the  Rubicon  by  Julius 
Ctesar'  (as  our  cicerone  described 
it,  it  sounded  very  like  the  *  Passing 


of  the  Rubric  by  Judas  the  Czar '), 
and  several  other  events  in  the  life 
of  the  great  Roman  general.  Next 
comes  the  region  of  picture  galle- 
ries. The  south  gallery  principally 
contains  sketches  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine, Titian,  Raphael,  Carracci,  Cor- 
reggio,  Salvator,  Rubens,  and  a  host 
of  others.  Other  galleries  there  are 
— the  north,  and  the  east,  all  hung 
with  paintings  of  the  principal 
European  masters.  The  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  have  one  after  the  other 
been  great  picture,  collectors,  and  in 
these  galleries  are  seen  the  accumu- 
lation of  centuries  of  laborious  striv- 
ing after  artistic  treasure.  Ward's 
celebrated  painting  of '  Bolton  Abbey 
in  the  olden  Time '  is  in  the  Chats- 
worth collection.  Bolton  Abbey,  by- 
the-by,  is  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  On  the  two  walls 
fronting  that  on  which  'Bolton 
Abbey'  hangs,  are  five  or  six  pic- 
tures, all  well  known,  from  the  brush 
of  8ir  Edwin  Landseer — 'Dignity 
and  Impudence/  • The  Beggar's  Pe- 
tition/ &c. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Chatsworth 
is  its  '  State  Rooms  '—a  suite  of  some 
half  -  dozen  splendidly  -  decorated 
apartments;  and  it  is  these  to 
which,  after  an  inspection  of  the*  al- 
ready-mentioned apartments,  that  we 
are  led.  Here,  again,  all  the  ceilings 
of  the  exceedingly  lofty  rooms  are 
adorned  with  superb  frescoes  from 
the  brushes  of  the  same  artists  as 
those  who  have  decorated  the  great 
hall — Verrio  and  Laguerre.  As  for 
their  sides,  they  principally  consist 
of  the  most  perfect  carving  in  wood 
ever  witnessed,  except,  perhaps,  that 
in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
which,  by-the-by,  is  from  the  same 
hand  as  that  to  which  the  Chats- 
worth chefs  (Toeuvre  are  usually  ac- 
credited—Gibbons. It  is  most  pro- 
bable, however,  that  much  of  tho 
elaborate  carving  at  Chatsworth  was 
performed  by  Watson,  the  native 
genins  of  Derbyshire.  Every  manner 
of  thing  is  here  depicted — birds, 
fishes,  clusters  of  fruit ;  and  as  yon 
look  at  the  partridges  and  the  snipes 
depicted  before  you,  it  is  difficult  to 
fancy  that  if  you  touch  them  you 
will  not  find  soft,  downy  plumage 
instead  of  unyielding  wood.  There 
are  but  few  articles  of  furniture  in 
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most  of  these  rooms,— some  old  and 
precious  cabinets,  and  in  one  a  bed- 
stead, the  tapestried  drapery  of  which 
was  worked  by  the  fair  Queen  of 
Scots.  With  tapestry,  too,  the  sides 
of  this  room,  as  of  one  or  two  others, 
are  huDg;  and  when  I  say  that  it  is 
superior  in  execution  to  the  tapestry 
seen  either  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  or  at  Holy  rood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  some  idea  of  its  surpass- 
ing beauty  may  be  for  mod.  The  last 
of  the  State  Rooms  contains  a  gor- 
geous table  consisting  of  one  solid 
slab  of  malachite,  a  gift  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire — who  was  nominated 
to  the  embassy  of  congratulation 
when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ascended 
the  throne — from  the  Russian  Em- 
press. The  view  from  this  suite  of 
chambers  is  superb— a  magnificent 
avenue  of  trees,  a  lake  beyond,  and 
beyond  that  in  the  vast  distance  the 
bold  outlino  of  the  Peak  range. 

'  Would  you  like  to  see  the  cha- 
pel ?'  was  the  inquiry  of  our  guide. 
'  Certainly :'  and  to  the  chapel,  ac- 
cordingly, we  proceed.  As  you  enter 
this  you  are  met  by  a  delicious  odour. 
On  looking  round  you  see  that  the 
whole  building  is  lined  with  cedar 
wood.  Hero,  too,  the  carving,  as  in 
the  state  apartments,  is  exquisite. 
The  altar-piece  is  by  Verrio,  and  re- 
presents the  incredulity  of  St.  Tho- 
mas. On  either  side  stands  a  statue 
of  Faith  and  Charity  by  Cibber. 

At  this  period  of  our  tour,  as  the 
housekeeperabove  mentioned  seemed 
to  be  expecting  us  to  make  our  de- 
parture, we  asked  the  question — 
'  Is  this  all  that  we  can  see  ? 
A  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
our  cicerone,  a  little  gentle  dallying 
with  the  bunch  of  keys  in  her  hand, 
and  then  the  answer — 

'  Well,  sir,  we  don't  generally  show 
any  more.' 

But  here  one  of  us  by  a  kind  of 
galvanic  movement  happened  to  in- 
sert his  fingers  in  his  waistcoat- 
pockets,  and  to  move  some  loose 
coin  which  were  lying  there.  The 
hint  was  taken, 

'  You  know,  sir,  if  you  particu- 
larly wish  to  see  the  other  rooms 
you  can.' 

To  the  other  rooms  we  duly  went. 
And  first  to  inspect  the  drawing- 
rooms.    Of  these  there  are  three, 


and  the  billiard-room  farms  one  of 
the  same  suite.  The  large  drawing- 
room  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  thirty 
broad,  and  perhaps  twenty  high-  It 
is  lined,  as  indeed  axe  the  others — a 
fact  which  constitutes  their  princi- 
pal feature — with  very  rich  silk 
brocade  of  different  colours.  A  few.  ! 
not  many,  pictures  decorate  its 
walls :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sta- 
tuary about,  and  there  are  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  agate 
and  malachite  tables  in  all  these 
rooms. 

Prom  the  drawmg-roomfl  we  vrere 
led  into  the  large  dining-halL  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
compartments  or  panels — Uique*it>: 
tecta,  Horace  would  have  called  them 
—ornamented  with  figures  and  di- 
vers  devices  carved  in  gilt  upon  a 
ground  of  white.  To  the  room  itself 
there  are  two  entrances,  one  be- 
tween columns  of  Sicilian  jasper,  the 
other  between  columns  of  Italian 
marble.  As  for  the  chimney-pieces 
— there  are  a  couple  of  them — they 
are  of  a  kind  to  be  seen  nowhere 
else.  Their  material  is  the  marble 
of  Carrara;  the  artists  who  have 
executed  them  are  the  younger 
Westmacott  and  Sievier.  Those  of 
my  readers  who  care  about  financial 
statistics  may  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing that  the  cost  of  each  fireplace 
was  about  two  thousand  guineas. 
A  Bacchus,  and  a  Bacchante  sur- 
rounded by  children,  all  the  size  of 
life,  are  portrayed  in  both.  Here, 
again,  the  tables  are  superb — marble, 
granite,  agate.  On  the  same  floor 
as  the  grand  dining-room— indeed  in 
a  straight  line  with  it — is  the  library, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long.  An  anteroom  it  has  at  each 
end,  one  called  the  'ante-library/ 
the  other  the  'cabinet  library.'  The 
ceiling  is  decorated  by  paintings  by 
Louis  Charon,  a  French  religious  re- 
fugee. A  gallery  rims  round  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  room. 
Bookcases  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  semicircular  metallic  pi- 
lasters, of  nine  feet  and  three  feet 
alternately  in  breadth,  line  every 
portion  of  the  walls.  One  side  there 
is  a  magnificent  chimneypiece  of 
Carrara  marble,  surmounted  by  a 
mirror  six  feet  by  four  feet  six 
inches.    Altogether  the  effect  given 
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by  this  room  is  one  of  superb  rich- 
ness. I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
volumes  which  the  library  contains ; 
but  as  at  the  time  we  were  in  the 
room  there  happened  to  be  an  elderly 
gentleman  busily  engaged  in  cata- 
loguing them,  who  we  were  told  had 
been  similarly  employed  for  three 
weeks,  and  whose  work  was  not  yet 
half  completed,  it  might  seem  idle 
to  essay  the  task. 

But  description  of  the  Palace  of 
tbe  Peak  is  really  an  endless  busi- 
ness ;  and  an  inventory  of  what  one 
sees  there  can  give  but  a  very  poor 
idea  of  the  tout  ensemble.  You 
might  just  as  well  hope  to  gain  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
poetry  by  analyzing  what  you  con- 
ceive to  be  its  component  parts,  as 
to  discover  what  Chatsworth  is  like 
by  reading  over  a  catalogue  of  its 
contents.  Enough  will  have  been 
said  to  convey  an  impression  to  the 
reader  that  the  scale  upon  which 
everything  is  to  be  witnessed,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  workmanship  dis- 
played are  at  any  rate  things  to  be 
surprised  at  Much  of  what  I  saw  1 
must  forbear  to  mention  in  detail. 
There  were  various  other  rooms  into 
which  the  housekeeper,  who  had  by 
this  time  thawed  into  communica- 
tiveness, showed  us ;  but  if  I  were  to 
describe  them  I  should  be  merely, 
in  great  measure,  repeating  myself. 
What  need  either  is  there  to  dilate 
upon  each  step  of  the  magnificent 
stono  and  oak  staircases,  and  the 
rows  of  family  likenesses  which  over- 
hang them  ? 

Wo  pass  through  the  sculpture- 
room,  out  of  which  leads  the  ball- 
room: we  have  only  time  very 
superficially  to  investigate  all  the 
works  of  art  which  it  contains — the 
chefs  d'ceuvre  of  Westmacott,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
others,— the  colossal  vase,  twenty 
feet  in  circumference,  fgrmed  from 
one  entire  block  of  Swedish  granite, 
and  sculptured  at  Berlin  by  Bar- 
teleina ;  the  rare  and  unique  speci- 
men of  Labrador  felspar,  embedded 
in  a  margin  of  porphyry,  and  so 
much  else.  We  are  now  in  the 
orangery,  the  end  door  of  which 
opens  out  into  the  garden ;  and  here 
we  take  leave  of  our  friend  the 
housekeeper,  not  forgetting  a  hand- 


some douceur,  to  entrust  ourselves 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  gardener, 
who  happens  to  be  opportunely 
waiting. 

The  only  way  in  which  these  could 
be  in  any  way  described  in  the  short 
space  still  remaining  to  your  con- 
tributor would  be  by  adopting  a 
narrative  of  the  kind  which  found 
favour  in  the  well-known  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle,  —  smooth  -  shaven  lawns, 
shrubberies,  fountains,  rocks,  water- 
falls, flowers,  fragrance,  sunshine, 
shade,  &c.  &e.  Of  what  these  gar- 
dens are  like,  of  their  extent,  of  the 
perfection  with  which  they  are  kept, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  when  I 
have  said  that  the  number  of 
gardeners  in  regular  employ  at 
Chatsworth  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens  extend  over  twelve  acres, 
and  are  furnished  with  five-and- 
twenty  hot-houses. 

Pasta  magnificent  group  of  flower- 
beds, we  are  led  to  tbe  foot  of  an 
artificial  waterfall,  or  rather  series 
of  waterfalls.  Just  at  present  the 
water  does  not  happen  to  be  turned 
on ;  but  our  guide  is  obliging.  He 
gives  a  mysterious  whistle,  which 
communicates  with  some  unseen 
agent.  '  The  falls/ we  are  told,  'will 
soon  be  fall.*  We  wait  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  we  hear  a  kind  of  gurgling 
echo :  it  is  the  water  in  the  distance. 
Another  minute,  and  then  along  the 
whole  gradual  descent  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  the  stream  comes, 
making  at  each  separate  step  a 
species  of  tiny  cataract  The  effect 
is  charming.  Seen  from  one  of  the 
library  windows  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  one  continuous  sheet 
of  water.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
first  of  marvels.  Ton  walk  on :  on 
each  side  of  you  are  rocks  towering 
occasionally  to  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  so.  They  are  all  artificial. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  they  have  all  been 
placed  in  their  present  position. 
The  stream  which  you  see  leaping 
down  the  crags  flows  not  by  nature 
but  by  art.  If  you  look  up  you  will 
see  a  large  plantation  of  pine  trees. 
Well,  beyond  that  is  the  Chatsworth 
reservoir,  and  from  this  reservoir  all 
the  water  comes. 

On  Btil  we  wend  our  way,  till  at 
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last  we  come  to  a  kind  of  grotto. 
But  there  is  a  path  cat  We  follow 
it :  suddenly  our  progress  is  stopped 
by  a  hnge  boulder  of  rock  thrown 
straight  athwart  our  track.  'Can  wo 
get  no  further?'  we  ask.  But  wait 
one  moment.  That  immense  stone 
revolves  on  a  kind  of  pivot.  A 
lady's  hand  pushes  it  and  it  moves 
aside.  Through  the  aperture  thus 
made  we  go.  That  huge  building 
of  glass  yonder  is  none  other  than 
the  big  conservatory  which  covers 
something  more  than  an  acre,  and 
which  is  the  model  of  the  building 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 8  5 1 .  It 
is  filled  with  different  exotic  trees 
and  plants;  and  yonder  stands  a 
cocoa-nut  tree  which  has  been  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  process  of 
decapitation,  becaueo  it  was  out- 
growing the  height  of  the  building. 
Back  we  wend  our  way,  past  the 
French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Persian 
gardens,  through  thick  shrubberies; 
now  looking  into  other  conserva- 
tories, and  now  looking  down  upon 
crystal-clear  pools,  whose  depths 
are  stocked  with  gold  and  silver 
fish  and  trout  The  stream  of  Der- 
went  is  chattering  near.  The  trees 
are  tinged  with  the  gold  of  sunset; 
and  here  we  are  back  once  again  at 


the  great  gates  through  which  we 
originally  entered.  We  bid  adieu 
to  our  agricultural  Mentor;  we  re- 
claim our  umbrellas,  Ac.;  we  dis- 
burse more  half-crowns,  and  we 
have  seen  Chatsworth. 

Again  we  are  at  the  Peacock  inn: 
our  dinner  is  ready  for  us  in  the 
same  charming  room  mentioned 
already.  We  are  hungry,  and  we 
do  justice  to  what  is  placed  before 
us.  The  moon  is  up  before  we  leave 
the  little  village.  We  can  only 
dimly  descry  the  outline  of  the 
Derbyshire  hills  in  the  distance,  on 
our  return  journey.  But  we  have 
carried  away  with  us  mental  pictures 
which  in  spite  of  the  shades  of  even- 
ing we  can  still  see  clearly  enough 
— pictures  of  endless  suites  of  gor- 
geous rooms,  of  rare  statuary,  of 
antique  carving,  of  gold  tapestry 
brocade ;  pictures  of  never-ending 
parterres  of  shrubs,  and  trees,  and 
flowers ;  pictures  of  the  glorious 
parkin  which  the  great  philosopher 
of  the  '  Leviathan,'  not  less  than  the 
luokless  Mary  loved  to  roam ;  pic- 
tures that  no  other  mansion  in  Eng- 
land could  have  imprinted  on  our 
memories  save  the  Palace  of  the 
Peak— the  Home  of  the  Caven- 
dishes. 


THE  FALCONER'S  LAY. 
Gftt  *0ng  of  tftt  ftafcfer. 

TO  horse !  to  horse !  the  bolts  that  bar 
The  gates  of  light  have  been  withdrawn ; 
Veiled  Eos  speeds  her  rosy  car, 

And  fires  the  saffron  bed  of  dawn. 
The  night  hath  lost  the  stars,  her  eyes, 
And  gropes  for  darkness  as  she  may ; 
She  droops,  she  faints,  and  swooning  dies 
Shadcless  upon  the  breast  of  day. 

A  silken  network  binds  the  moor, 

Woven  by  fairy  hands  in  sport, 
And  dew-pearls  stud  the  dancing  floor 

Where  revelled  sweet  Titania's  court 
Nature  without  her  robes  is  fair; 

Though  sulky  flowerets  pine  for  f prlng, 
An  unseen  song  is  in  the  air, 

And  floating  game  is  on  the  wing. 
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We  scorn  the  sportsman's  laggard  gun, 

Who  beats  the  autumn  copses  round ; 
We  take  our  quarry  from  the  sun, 

And  bring  the  spoils  of  heaven  to  ground. 
Space  hath  scant  space  that  does  not  yield 

A  place  for  our  preserves  on  high ; 
We  fence  with  clouds  our  hunting  field, 

And  draw  the  covers  of  the  sky. 

Then,  comrades  all,  to  horse !  to  horse  1 

Leave  Jane  and  Margery  in  the  lurch ; 
The  hounds  are  ready  for  the  course ; 

Cast  are  the  falcons  to  the  perch. 
Even  as  we  wait  our  leader's  norn 

Echoes  along  tho  river  bed ; 
And  steering  southward  through  the  morn 

The  wild  fowl  cackle  overhead. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  our  hawks  are  fair, 

And  huge  of  wing,  and  large  of  beak, 
The  heron  to  surmount  in  air, 

Or  bind  him  in  the  plashing  creek. 
The  wild  duck  fears  their  fatal  stoop, 

And  plover  of  the  golden  crown; 
The  rifled  swan  scarce  'bides  their  swoop, 

And  strews  the  breezes  with  his  down. 

We  care  not  for  the  eagles  famed 

That  slaughtered  wolves  for  Kubla  Khan- 
Imperial  birds,  but  ill-reclaimed, 

Too  grand  for  simple  gentleman. 
We  leave  gyrfalcons  to  the  king; 

The  prince  the  tercel-gentle  craves ; 
The  clerk  may  of  his  musket  sing ; 

The  kestrel  make  mean  sport  for  knave*. 

We  fly  the  falcon  peregrine, 

Whose  race  is  known,  and  gentle  blooc — 
Huzza !  it  comes,  the  welcome  sign, 

Our  game  is  up  behind  the  wood. 
We  slip  the  hood,  we  give  the  whoop, 

We  loose  from  silver  bell,  and  bands ; 
A  cast,  a  mount,  an  instant  swoop — 

We  hold  a  wild  duck  in  our  hands. 

With  fawn  and  partridge,  hern  and  hare, 

Our  board  will  amply  garnished  be : 
A  moment  turn,  ere  tome  we  fare, 

And  beat  the  seaward  rocks  with  me. 
My  laneret  hath  not  had  a  cast, 

Trained  well  to  bind  unhurt  the  dove — 
Brave  bird,  well  done !  he  brings  at  last 

A  fluttering  token  for  my  love.  A.  H.  G. 
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EVEBY-DAY  ADVENTURES. 

By  Axdbew  Halliday. 


No.  ni.- a  HaOr  *a  JBafr. 


IN  the  old  coaching  days  the  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Glasgow 
occupied  a  week.  In  those  fast  rail- 
way times  yon  may  breakfast  in 
London  in  the  morning  and  sup  in 
Glasgow  at  night  Steam  has  re- 
duced six  days  to  twelve  hours ;  but 
though  time  and  space  have,  in  a 
manner,  been  annihilated  by  the 
locomotive,  our  journeys  are  infi- 
nitely more  wearisome  than  when 
wo  travelled  by  the  slow,  plodding 
coach.  The  reason  of  this  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  want  of  variety  in  a  rail- 
way journey;  the  irksome  conscious- 
ness that  we,  the  passengers,  are 
not  free  agents,  and  the  ever-recur- 
ring sense  of  danger.  There  is  no 
pleasure  in  railway  travelling,  and 
the  passenger,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  journey,  is  wishing 
himself  at  the  end  of  it.  His  impa- 
tience to  reach  his  destination  far 
outruns  the  locomotive.  We  call  it 
a  snail's  pace  when  the  train  is  going 
at  the  rate  of  only  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  Thirty  miles  an  hour  1  Why, 
in  the  coaching  days  we  would  have 
called  that  flying.  Coaching  had 
many  charms.  It  afforded  the  pas- 
senger time  to  view  the  scenery 
through  which  the  road  lay;  it 
carried  him  among  picturesque 
scenes  of  every  variety,  unlike  the 
railway,which  systematically  chooses 
the  flats  and  levels ;  it  allowed  of 
pleasant  stoppages  at  roadside  inns, 
and  rest  and  refreshment  for  both 
body  and  mind  at  the  close  of  day 
when  the  journey  was  suspended 
until  next  morning.  What  a  treat 
it  would  be  to  make  the  journey 
from  London  to  Glasgow  by  coach ; 
but  it  is  a  treat  we  can  never  enjoy 
any  more.  We  must  travel  by  the 
tiresome  railway! 

I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  devices 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  autumn 
journey  to  Scotland.  I  began  by 
travelling  at  night  I  never  could 
sleep,  and  the  journey  was  all  the 
more  irksome  because  of  the  dark- 


ness. The  eye  could  neither  rest 
nor  amuse  itself.  Next  time  I  tried 
another  experiment  I  had  noticed 
-—as  you  may  have  noticed,  reader — 
that  one  is  apt  to  become  drowsy 
immediately  after  an  exceedingly 
good  dinner,  with  exceedingly  good 
wine,  in  a  slightly  exceeding  quan- 
tity. I  thought  it  might  answer 
my  purpose  if  I  took  an  exceedingly 
good  dinner,  &c,  just  before  start- 
ing. The  experiment  failed.  I  was 
ready  enough  to  be  drowsy  when  I 
rose  from  the  table,  but  the  excite- 
ment of  leave-taking,  seeing  that 
my 'things'  were  all  right,  hurry- 
ing to  the  station  in  a  cab,  and 
fussing  about  to  obtain  a  carriage 
in  which  there  were  no  ladies  or 
surly  objectors  to  tobacco,  shook  off 
the  disposition  to  sleep,  and  when 
the  train  moved  out  of  the  terminus 
I  was  painfully  wide  awake. 

On  the  next  occasion  I  took  my 
sleep-compelling  refreshment  imme- 
diately on  entering  the  carriage ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  tried  to  take  it. 
But  I  found  I  couldn't  take  enough. 
You  cannot  eat  a  hearty  meal  in  a 
railway  carriage ;  you  cannot  drink 
even  an  ordinary  allowance  of  wine 
or  other  liquor  unless  you  pour  it 
desperately  down  your  throat,  like  a 
man  taking  poison.  I  mean  that 
you  cannot  enjoy  food  and  drink  on 
a  journey ;  you  can  only  take  '  bites' 
and  '  sups'  now  and  then,  and  those 
bites  and  sups  do  you  no  good. 

At  length,  however — it  was  only 
the  other  day — by  a  well-devised 
scheme  I  hit  upon  a  plan  for  re- 
lieving the  tedium  of  the  journey 
and  making  the  long  day,  locked  up 
in  a  rapidly-rolling  box,  appear  short 
and  pleasant.  Here  is  the  receipt 
for  an  agreeable  railway  journey. 
We  made  up  a  party  of  four;  we 
tipped  the  guard  and  secured  a 
carriage  to  ourselves,  and  when  the 
train  moved  out  of  the  terminus  we 
set  to  work  to  divide  the  day  into 
portions  and  pass  our  time  system- 
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atically.  We  devoted  the  first  hour 
to  reading  the  newspapers  and 
smoking;  then,  when  we  had  ex- 
changed papers  and  discussed  the 
topics  of  the  day,  it  was  time  for 
luncheon.  We  were  well  provi- 
sioned. One  hag  contained  a  couple 
of  roast  fowls,  another  a  raised  pie, 
a  third  was  well  stocked  with  cham- 
pagne—cold beef  and  bottled  beer 
will  answer  the  purpose  tolerably 
well.  One  of  our  party  was  an 
American  officer  who  served  under 
General  Grant  during  the  last  Ame- 
rican war. 

As  we  were  putting  away  the  re- 
mains of  the  lunch  this  officer  told 
ub  that  General  Grant  was  some- 
what impatient  of  long-drawn-out 
meals,  because  he  was  always 
anxious  to  get  to  his  cigar.  He  was 
wont  to  say  when  he  rose  from  the 
table,  'Thank  heaven  I  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  another  good 
smoke/  So  it  occurred  to  us  that 
we  had  laid  the  foundation  of  an- 
other good  smoke,  and  we  smoked 
accordingly.  Stopping  at  a  station 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  Lon- 
don we  took  in  '  Punch'  and  '  Fun/ 
and  had  a  good  laugh.  The  perusal 
of  these  publications  set  the  comic 
man  of  our  company  asking  conun- 
drums and  making  rhymes  without 
reason,  which  proved  to  be  a  con- 
tagious complaint  We  all  caught 
it  and,  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
says,  '  If  there  was  not  more  wit 
among  us  than  usual  there  was  at 
least  more  laughter/ 

After  this  we  set  ourselves  down 
to  a  game  of  whist,  having  duly 
provided  ourselves  with  a  pack  of 
cards  and  a  board  to  form  a  whist- 
table.  There  is  no  time-killer  like 
whist,  when  the  players  are  tolerably 
skilful  and  the  points  are  worth 
playing  for— not  too  high,  but  just 
nigh  enough  to  give  an  interest  to 
the  game.  The  guard,  whom  we 
had  tipped,  and  who  zealously 
guarded  us  from  intrusion,  came 
frequently  to  look  in  upon  us  while 
we  were  engaged  with  the  'deil's 
bukes/  as  they  call  them  ayont  the 
Tweed ;  and  we  noticed  something 
in  his  manner  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  we  were  doing  wrong, 
requiring  him,  the  guard,  to  be 
'  squared/  So  we  squared  him  with 
vol.  xrv.— no.  Lxxxrv. 


half  a  tumbler  of  champagne,  which, 
he  said,  was  rather  better  than  gin- 
ger-beer, meaning  no  disrespect  to 
our  champagne,  but  covering  gin- 
ger-beer, at  its  best,  with  ineffable 
contempt.  There  was  no  necessity 
whatever  to  put  the  guard  in  good 
humour  towards  us  with  cham- 
pagne. We  were  doing  no  wrong 
in  playing  cards,  and  we  might  have 
played  cards  in  spite  of  all  the  bye- 
laws  and  the  whole  board  of  direc- 
tors ;  but  we  were  conscious  of  being 
in  unworthy  compact  with  the  guard 
with  respect  to  other  matters.  We 
had  bribed  him  to  keep  people  out 
of  our  carriage  and  to  wink  at  our 
smoking.  Thus  we  had  given  him 
power  over  us.  The  moral  will  be 
obvious. 

The  cards  whiled  away  the  time 
pleasantly  until  we  arrived  at  Pres- 
ton, where,  twenty  minutes  being 
allowed,  we  entered  the  station  and 
dined.  The  dinner  was  good— 
rather  too  substantial  perhaps— and 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  eat  it.  On 
returning  to  our  carriage— which  we 
had  marked  for  ready  recognition 
by  sticking  a  piece  of  white  paper 
on  the  side  window — we  settled 
down  to  dessert.  There  was  still 
some  champagne  left,  and  one  of 
the  bags  yielded  walnuts  and  pears 
(we  regretted  that  we  had  not 
brought  a  bottle  of  claret).  We 
then  took  an  after-dinner  nap  and 
woke  up  at  Carlisle  to  find  tea  ready. 
After  tea  we  took  in  some  Scotch 
newspapers  and  learned  the  latest 
doings  of  the  Court  at  Balmoral. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  we  were  told,  was  in 
attendance,  dining  every  clay  with 
the  Queen.  We  wondered  if  her 
Majesty  and  her  prime  minister  ever 
talked  about  the  Irish  church,  or  if 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  be- 
tween them  never  to  allude  to  the 
subject.  After  this  another  game  of 
cards  brought  us  to  Glasgow  with- 
out weariness,  and  not  only  that 
but  utterly  indifferent  to  the  supper 
which  was  awaiting  our  arrival. 
This  receipt  for  making  a  long  rail- 
way journey  agreeable,  or  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  not  absolutely  dis- 
agreeable, is,  possibly,  a  little  like 
some  of  the  cookery-book  receipts, 
which  tell  the  poor  housekeeper 
'to  take  a  turkey  and  dress  him 
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with  truffles,  cream-sauce,  and  pis- 
tachio nuts  ;T  but,  as  I  have  already 
said,  bottled  beer  may  be  substituted 
for  champagne  and  cold  beef  for 
fowl.  The  value  of  the  plan  lies  in 
systematically  dividing  the  day  and 
engaging  jouraelf  in  a  variety  of 
employments.  The  plan  will  be 
found  to  answer  admirably  at  sea. 

I  always  think  that  Glasgow  is 
wonderfully  like  London.  Buchanan 
Street  is  Regent  Street,  Argyle  Street 
is  Oxford  Street.  The  Clyde  is  the 
Thames,  embanked  on  both  sides. 
There  is  a  Middlesex  side  and  a 
Surrey  side.  The  stir  and  bustle  of 
business  about  Argyle  Street  are 
quite  as  great,  or  apparently  so,  as 
in  the  Strand  or  Cheapside,  London. 
The  striking  difference  is  the  purely 
business-like  character  of  the  street 
bustle  in  Glasgow.  In  London 
there  is  always  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  sight-seeing  and  pleasure- 
seeking  in  the  crowds  that  move 
through  the  streets.  In  Glasgow  it 
is  all  business ;  a  continual  going  to 
and  fro  for  the  purpose  of  making 
and  mendiug,  buying  and  selling. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  iron  in  the  composition  of 
Glasgow;  but  as  I  am  hurrying 
farther  north  on  my  present  adven- 
ture! I  will  leave  the  lions  of  Glas- 
gow until  another  occasion. 

Perth.  I  had  often  stopped  a  few 
minutes  at  Perth  on  my  journey 
north,  but  only  to  take  refreshments 
and  ohange  carriages.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  I  was  resolved  to  ex- 
plore the  town.  The  name  of  this 
town  has  always  been  associated  in 
my  mind  with  Sir  Walter's  '  Fair 
Maid.'  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  pretty, 
picturesque,  clean  town.  I  found 
some  picturesque  bits  of  scenery  on 
the  Tay,  but  the  town  itself  was  far 
from  coming  up  to  my  fair  ideal. 
The  houses  are  dingy,  the  streets 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Tay  are  black  and  foul.  I 
thought  the  statue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  most  melancholy  effigy  I 
had  ever  seen.  The  stench  from 
the  Tay  at  this  spot  was  intolerable, 
and  I  was  glad  to  hurry  away.  It 
is  chiefly  from  its  historical  asso- 
ciations that  Perth  is  interesting. 
The  Tay  and  the  North  Inch  carry 
you  far  back  to  the  time  when  the 


followers  of  Cesar  took  a  fancy  to 
the  place  because  the  river  reminded 
them  of  the  Tiber  and  the  North 
Inch  of  the  Campus  Martins.  Here, 
before  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
of  St  John,  King  Edward  III.  of 
England  stabbed  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  Tho  county 
gaol  stands  on  the  site  of  Gowrie 
House,  where  King  Jamie  nearly 
fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the 
crafty  Ruthven. 

It  is  a  short  and  pleasant  journey 
from  Perth  to  Dundee.  As  Perth 
was  suggested  to  me  by  the  '  Fair 
Maid/  Dundee  is  recommended  by 
the  well-known  song  'The  Bonnets 
of  Bonnie  Dundee.'  Let  us  run 
over  to  Dundee. 

The  Dundee  of  to-day  is  not 
Bonnie  Dundee  in  the  sense  that  Je- 
rusalem is  '  the  Golden/  Edinburgh 
'  mine  own  romantic  town/  or  Wash- 
ington a  'city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances/ for  it  combines  the  smokiness 
of  Manchester  with  the  dinginesB  of 
Hull.  Some  of  its  older  streets  are 
execrably  bad:  there  is  no  other 
word  for  it  The  celebrated  Jacobite 
song, '  Up  wi'  the  Bonnets  of  Bonnie 
Dundee/  refers,  as  most  people 
know,  to  a  very  handsome  soldier, 
famous  in  Scottish  story,  Claver- 
house,  Viscount  Dundee,  a  man  ad- 
mired at  least  by  his  followers,  who 
at  all  times  were  only  too  willing 
to  throw  up  their  bonnets  at  his 
stern  bidding.  This  throwing  up 
of  the  bonnets,  by  the  way,  is  a 
favourite  mode  with  the  Scotch  of 
expressing  their  great  delight  and 
giving  vent  to  their  exuberant 
spirits.  Scotchmen  are  capable  of 
exuberance  of  spirits.  Burns  on 
one  occasion  dined  with  Lord  Daer. 
The  poet  was  just  beginning  to  come 
into  public  notice,  and  the  event 
naturally  was  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  poor  poet's  calendar.  He  had 
been  at  mony  a  feast  he  tells  us, 

'  Bat  wi'  a-  lord— stand  out  my  shin, 
A  lord— a  peer— an  earl's  son, 

Up  higher  yet  my  bonnet ! 
And  sic  a  lord-lung  Scotch  ells  t*a' 
Oar  peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a' 
As  I  look  o*er  my  sonnet.' 

Dundee  was  not  always  Dundee. 
In  the  Boman  era  it  was  called  by 
the  Gaelic  name  of  Ailec— pleasant 
or  beautiful;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
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place,  viewed  from  across  the  Tay, 
most  have  deserved  the  appellation. 
Bntthe  consumption  of  four  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  annually,  or 
more  than  a  thousand  tons  a  day,  is 
apt  to  mar  the  fairest  landscape. 
This,  then,  was  the  ancient  name  of 
the  town  and  the  true  origin  of  Bon- 
nie Dundee.  In  the  Latin  annals  of 
Hector  Boethius  it  is  Alectum; 
Buchanan  names  it  Taodunum  (Hill 
of  Tay),  and  in  several  ancient 
records  it  is  variously  called  Donde, 
Dondie,  and  Donum  Dei,  which  last 
is  now  the  motto  of  the  burgh. 
Few  places  have  a  more  interesting 
history.  Prom  a  fishing  villager 
grew  into  a  fortress,  with  walls  and 
gates  and  a  castle.  Several  kings 
of  Scotland  made  it  their  place  of 
residence.  In  various  civil  wars 
Dundee  suffered  severely,  being  re- 
peatedly plundered  and  burned. 
When,  in  1645,  it  was  sacked  and 
burned,  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
towns  in  Scotland ;  and  when,  after 
a  siege  of  six  weeks,  it  was  taken  by 
General  Monk,  sixty  vessels  in  the 
harbour  were  laden  with  the  spoil. 
In  1689  Claverhouse  made  a  despe- 
rate but  ineffectual  attempt  to  plun- 
der the  place,  on  which  occasion,  as 
the  song  records, 

'  And  the  provost  (douce  man)  cried  M  E'en  let 

it  be, 
For  the  town  is  weel  rid  of  that  dell  of 
Dundee." ' 

Remains  of  the  ancient  defences 
still  exist,  and  the  narrow  passes 
known  as  Nethergate,  Overgate, 
Murraygate,  and  Seagate,  recall  by- 
gone days  and  events.  Speaking  of 
bygone  events,  an  extraordinary 
proceeding  took  place  at  the  old 
market  cross  which  stood  in  the 
Seagate ;  the  spot  is  now  marked  by 
a  ring  in  the  causeway.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1714,  the  magistrates 
walked  in  procession  to  the  cross, 
and  after  iin  a  solemn  manner' 
drinking  the  Pretender's  health 
under  the  title  of  King  James  VIII., 
one  of  the  bailies  '  cursed  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George,  and  prayed  God 
to  damn  his  blood ;'  for  which  em- 
phatic outburst  of  zeal  for  the 
Chevalier  the  worthy  bailie  was 
brought  to  trial.  The  result  is  not 
recorded.     The   corporation   at  a 


subsequent  period  went  as  far  the 
other  way.    The  magistrates,  about 
the  year  1 790,  became  such  decided 
converts  to   the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  teaching 
of  Tom  Paine  that,  it  is  said,  they 
publicly  burnt  the  Bible  and  planted 
the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  streets. 
Strange  proceedings  truly  in  a  town 
which  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  pre-eminently  distinguished 
for  its  Protestant  enthusiasm.    It 
was  at  Dundee  that  George  Wishart, 
the  martyr,  first  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  preacher  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  and  the  ardour  with  which 
Dundee  heard  his  preaching  earned 
for  it,  we  are  told,  the  title  of  '  the 
Second  Geneva.'     Wishart  minis- 
tered at  one  of  the  city  gates  called 
the  Gowgate   Port,  which  is  still 
entire.    But  the  good  folk  of  Dun- 
dee seem  to  have  blown  hot  and 
cold  by  turns  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion.   Now  it  was  '  Up  wi'  the  Bon- 
nets  of  Bonnie   Dundee'  for  the 
reformed  religion,  and.  now '  up  wi' 
the  bonnets 'for  popery.    Prior  to 
the    Reformation,    and   when   the 
population     was,      comparatively 
speaking,   a   mere   handful,  there 
were   no  fewer  than  ten  Catholic 
churches,  four  monasteries  of  friars, 
grey,  black,  and  red,  and  a  nunnery. 
In  the  matter  of  loyalty,  however, 
the   inhabitants   were   less   fickle. 
They  gave  a  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  Stuarts  throughout.    They  filled 
up  their  cups  and  their  cans  with 
commendable  consistency,  and  the 
annals  of  the  burgh  show  that  there 
were  'nae  heel  taps'  in  drinking 
that  health.    In  this,  however,  the 
people  of  Dundee  were  only  like 
the   rest   of  Scotland,  which   was 
warmly  attached  to  the  house  of 
Bonnie  Charlie,  and  surely  not  with- 
out reason. 

Dundee  now  ranks  as  the  third 
town  in  Scotland  in  point  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  second  in  commer- 
cial importance.  Its  progress,  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  has  been  some- 
thing marvellous,  if  not  unprece- 
dented, in  the  history  of  British 
towns.  Out  of  America  there  has, 
perhaps,  been  nothing  like  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  other  day,  cited  Mid- 
dlesborough  and  Barrow  as  by  far 
the  most  extraordinary  examples  of 
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European  material  and  commercial 
progress  that  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  could   exhibit.      The 
former  place,  he  told  us,  has  within 
the  space  of  thirty  years  grown  from 
a  farmhouse  into  a  place  of  twenty- 
live  thousand  or  thirty  thousand 
people,  and  Barrow  has  grown  in 
less  than  ten  years  to  nearly  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.    Very  won- 
derful, undoubtedly,  and  all  honour 
to   Middlesborough   and    Barrow, 
ljut  I  think  Dundee,  with   fewer 
natural  advantages  than  either  of 
these  places  enjoys — if,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says,  iron  be  a  greater  thing 
than  cotton—can  show  as  surprising 
results.      Its   strides    have    been 
equally  gigantic.     From  1831   to 
1 36 1  the  population  of  Dundee  in- 
creased from  45,000  to  96,000 — or 
an  increase  of  5 1,000  in  thirty  years. 
The  present  population  is  computed 
at  120,000,  which  gives  the]  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  24,000  in  six 
years.    The  first  mill  in  Dundee 
was  opened  about  the  year  1793, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  there 
were  five  mills  in  the  town,  contain- 
ing about  2000  spindles.     At  the 
present  time,  seventy-two  firms  own 
spinning-mills  or  power-loom  facto- 
ries, or  both,  of  5822  horse-power, 
containing    202,466  spindles,   and 
7992  power-looms.   In  these  works, 
35,310  persons  are  employed;  and 
the  same  firms  also  employ  6420 
persona  in  handloom  weaving,  and 
in  other  departments,  making  a  total 
of  .41,550  persons  employed  by  them. 
In  addition  to  these  firms,  there  are 
many  manufacturers  who  have  no 
power-looms,  but  the   number  of 
hand-loom  weavers,  winders,  &c., 
employed  by  them  has  not  been 
correctly  ascertained.  There  are  also 
many  persons  engaged  in  the  public 
calenders,  and   in  other  auxiliary 
branches  of  the  trade.    The  rapid 
extension  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  jute  branch  of  the  trade  since 
the   introduction  of  the  article — 
little  more  than  thirty  years  ago— is 
very  wonderful.     In  1836  the  con- 
sumption  of  jute  was  about  300 
tons;  in  1841,  2400;  in  1846,  9200; 
in  1851,  17,000;  in  1856,  31,000 ; 
in  1 861,  36,000 ;  in  1862,  40,000;  in 
1863,  47,000;  in  1864,  54,000;  in 
1865,  58,000;  and  in  1866,  62,cco 


tons.    This  year  the  consumption 
of  jute  will  be  about  65,000  tons- 
Including  hemp,  the  consumption 
of  material  in  Dundee  is  at  present 
at  the  rate  of  about  90,000  tons  a- 
year,  and  the  cost  of  this  material  is 
about  two  and  a-half  million  pounds 
sterling.    In  the  district  of  which 
Dundee  is  the  centre,  there  are  now 
about  130,000  tons  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  consumed  annually,  the  cost 
of  which  is  about  four  and  a-qnarter 
million  pounds  sterling.   In  the  dis- 
trict, excluding  Dundee,  there  are 
1 10  firms  in  the  linen  trade,  employ- 
ing steam  or  water  power  of  the 
aggregate   of   6290    horse -power, 
driving  291,452  spindles  and  10,151 
power-looms,  and  employing  28,875 
persons.    The  only  way  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  quantity  of  yarn  span 
is  by  multiplying  the  spindles  by 
the  average  daily  spin  of  each.  This 
gives  a  total  of  about  31,000,000 
spindles  for  Dundee  and  29,000,000 
for  the  district,    making   together 
60,000,000  spindles  of  yarn  spun 
annually,   which,  at   the   average 
price  of  25.  3d  per  spindle,  gives  a 
value  of  6,750,000;.   It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  value  of  the  yarn  and 
linen    made    in    this    town   and 
throughout  the  district  cannot  be 
under  8,000,000/.    The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  spinning-mills  and 
power-loom  factories  in  Dundee  is 
about    2,500,000/.;    and  those   in 
the  district,    2, 200,000 J. — together, 
4,700,000/.    When  the  works  now 
in  course  of  erection  are  completed, 
which  will  be  within  a  few  months, 
they  will  bring  up  the  total  cost  of 
the  whole  to  5,000,000/.  The  amount 
invested  in  bleachworks,  calenders, 
and  other  auxiliary  branches  of  the 
trade  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000/. 
If  to  these  sums   be  added   the 
average  value  of  the  stock-in-trade 
in  the  hands  of  the  spinners,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants,  it  will  be 
within  the  mark  to  estimate  the 
capital  required  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  Dundee  and  the  district 
around  at  10,000,000/. 

These  figures — which  we  take 
from  a  paper  read  at  the  British 
Association's  recent  meeting— are 
exceedingly  interesting  as  showing 
how  wonderfully  trade  has  expanded 
in '  Bonnie  Dundee.' 
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Dundee  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
marmalada  Few  housewives,  I 
presume,  are  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  Keiller.  In  the  advertising 
world  it  is  nearly  as  well  known  as 
that  of  Mappin,  or  Day  and  Martin, 
or  Holloway.  So  important  a  branch 
of  local  industry  has  the  manufacture 
of  this  favourite  delicacy  become  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tay  (where  should 
marmalade  be  found  if  not  near  the 
Tay  I)  it  was  thought  not  unworthy 
of  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the 
swans  before  mentioned.  It  appears 
that  the  gentleman  whose  name  is 
familiarly  identified  with  the  manu- 
facture of  marmalade  first  began  it 
in  Dundee.  The  demand,  confined 
for  a  time  to  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, gradually  extended  over 
Scotland,  then  crossed  the  border  to 
England  and  Ireland,  making  its 
way  ultimately  to  the  continent  and 
to  the  colonies ;  and  at  present  more 
than  a  thousand  tons  of  the  article 
are  made  in  Dundee  annually.  For 
the  production  of  this  enormous 
load  of  sweetstuff  upwards  of  three 
thousand  chests  of  the  finest  bitter 
oranges  are  imported  from  Seville, 
to  sweeten  which  two  thousand  tons 
of  sugar,  chiefly  refined,  are  re- 
quired. About  four  hundred  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  works,  and 
the  trade  gives  extensive  employ- 
ment to  workpeople  elsewhere.  One 
of  the  Newcastle  potteries,  for  ex- 
ample, is  to  a  large  extent  engaged 
in  turning  out  the  well-known 
printed  jars,  of  which  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half  are  required  every 
year,  costing  upwards  of  6, 500 J. 
About  half  a  century  ago  the  town 
was  strong  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  nothing  like  leather,  and  it  ex- 
ported annually  7000?.  worth  of 
shoes.  The  manufacturers  have 
since  found  that  there  is  something 
better  than  even  leather— jute,  flax, 
and  hemp,  to  wit — and  the  trade  in 
'  beets  and  sheen '  is  now  extinct 

Architecturally,   Dundee  is  not 


much  of  a  place.  It  contains  one 
or  two  good  churches,  an  imposing 
High  School,  and  a  handsome  post- 
office.  The  sloping  hill-side  in  the 
direction  of  suburban  Broughty 
Ferry  is  studded  with  elegant  villas, 
which  testify  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  its  numerous  manu- 
facturers. Reform  Street  is  a  tho- 
roughfare of  goodly  aspect  and  pro- 
portions, but  the  majority  of  the 
streets  have  a  mean  and  old-world 
look  about  them.  Wherever  you 
have  a  teeming  population  of  mill- 
workers,  you  have  necessarily  much 
overcrowding,  and  poverty  and 
dirt.  Some  of  the  poorer  quarters 
of  this  town  are  poor  enough  in  all 
conscience;  and  one  cannot  peep 
into  the  wretched  homes  of  the 
thousands  who  are  doomed  to  pass 
one  half  their  existence  amid  the 
dust  and  din  of  a  flax  factory,  and 
the  other  half  in  the  still  more 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  these  hovels, 
by  courtesy  called  dwellings,  and 
not  feel  how  priceless  a  boon  to  such 
a  population  must  be  a  green  park 
and  an  open  space.  Thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  Sir  David  Baxter,  one 
of  her  most  successful  manufac- 
turers, Dundee  can  now  boast  of 
her  park.  The  Baxter  Park,  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town,  though  not 
very  extensive,  is  very  prettily  laid 
out,  and  tastefully  planted.  The 
Taw  may  be  described  as  Dundee's 
other  lung.  This  hill  rises  imme- 
diately behind  the  town  to  a  height 
of  some  five  hundred  feet,  and 
affords  a  fine  view.  Being  the  Prim- 
rose Hill  of  Dundee  it  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  people.  A  local  bard 
has  written  of  Dundee  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : — c  Thy  maids  are  the 
fairest;  thy  men  are  the  bravest; 
thy  merchants  the  noblest  that  ven- 
ture to  sea;  and  this  their  inden- 
ture—they prosper  that  venture,  so 
joy  to  the  commerce  of  bonnie 
Dundee/ 
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ANCIENT  HOSTELRIES,  AND  THE  MEN  WHO 
FREQUENTED  THEM. 

No.  IL— 3  pair  of  Aaraceiur  fteatof,  antt  fitter  tiftftlete  Jftsntfuxnccrf, 


THE  bare  mention  of  the  Saracen's 
Head  brings  before  us  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  and  the 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  sons  who 
were  invited  to  the  scholastic  seclu- 
sion of  Dotheboys  Hall.  We  see 
him  and  the  poor  little  wretches, 
who  are  regaled  on  stale  bread  and 
weak  milk  and  water,  and  Nicholas 
and  his  uncle  Balph,  and  his  sweet 
sister  Kate,  and  honest  burly  John 
Browdie  distributing  his  attentions 
to  Yorkshire  ham,  and  great  meat 
pie— and  bis  coquettish  wife,  until 
we  confound  the  real  with  the  ideal, 
and  count  among  our  frequenters  of 
hostelries  the  men  and  women  of 
fiction  as  well  as  of  the  living  world. 
The  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head  seems 
to  have  been  as  common  in  the 
streets  of  old  London  as  that  of  the 
Red  Lion  or  the  King's  Arms  after- 
wards became.  Selden,inhis  'Table 
Talk/  gives  an  uncivil  reason  for  it, 
where  he  says:  '  Do  not  undervalue 
an  enemy  by  whom  you  have  been 
worsted.  When  our  countrymen 
came  home  from  fighting  with  the 
Saracens,  and  were  beaten  by  them, 
they  pictured  them  with  large,  big, 
terrible  faces  (as  you  still  see  the 
sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head  is),  when, 
in  truth,  they  were  like  other  men. 
But  this  they  did  to  save  their  own 
credit.'  The  number  of  Saracens' 
heads  gradually  diminished,  how- 
ever, and  only  the  two  representa- 
tive hostelries  under  this  hideous 
significance  remained  worthy  of 
notice,  both  of  them  being  distin- 
guished for  the  ideal  representation 
of  the  Saracenic  countenance. 

'  At  the  Saracen's  Head  Tom  poured  in  ale  and 
wine, 
Until  his  face  did  represent  tbe  sign/ 

says  Osborne,  in  1701 ;  and  an  ob- 
noxious Serjeant  of  the  Compter  is 
described  in  161 7,  in  Fenner's 
'  Counter's  Commonwealth,'  as 
having  '  a  phisnomy  much  resemb- 
ling the  Saracen's  Head  without 
Newgate,  and  a  mouth  as  wide 
vaulted  as  that  without Bishopsgate,* 
perhaps  referring  to  another  sign  of 


the  Bull  and  Mouth,  a  corruption 
of  Boulogne  Mouth  or  Harbour, 
which  had  been  a  sign  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V1IL,  after  the  taking  of 
Boulogne  in  1544. 

The  two  Saracens'  Heads  were 
that '  without  Newgate '  in  the  steep 
ascent  of  what  has  since  been  called 
Snow  Hill,  and  the  other  close  to 
Aldgate. 

'Next  to  this  church/  says  old 
Stow,  speaking  of  St  Sepulchre's, 
'is  a  fair  and  large  inn  for  the 
receipt  of  travellers,  and  hath  sign 
the  Saracen's  Head.'  While  of  the 
Aldgate  hostelry,  Strype  says: 
'Nearer  Aldgate  is  the  Saracen's 
Head  Inn,  which  is  very  large  and 
of  a  considerable  trade.'  Doubtless 
a  theatre  may  have  been  held  in  the 
great  inn  yard  of  the  Snow  Hill  hos- 
telry, as  there  was  in  that  of  tho  Belle 
Sauvage,  for  in  his  jests,  Tarlton 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say, 
'  Metbinks  it  fits  like  the  Saracen's 
Head  without  Newgate.' 

Now,  however,  the  Saracens' 
Heads  are  buried  beneath  London 
improvements :  Snow  Hill  itself  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  an£ 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  very  plate 
and  linen  and  furniture  of  the  old 
hostelry  were  sold  by  auction.  Its 
companion  between  Leadenhall 
Street  and  Aldgate  ceased  long  ago 
to  boast  of  receiving  travellers, 
while  its  trade  is  now  confined  to 
the  business  of  a  carrier  and  other 
callings,  to  which  its  queer  dingy 
old  rooms  have  been  adapted.  The 
sign  has  disappeared,  and  in  common 
with  some  other  ancient  hostelries 
in  this  outlying  quarter  of  the  old 
London  that  led  to  Blanche  Chapello, 
the  Saracen's  Head  has  been  shorn 
of  all  its  ancient  glories. 

There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  of  the 
venerable  inns  of  this  quarter 
remaining  in  its  pristine  condition. 
The  portals  of  the  Black  Bull  still 
invite  the  custom  of  gentlemen 
'  representing  '  provincial  manu- 
facturers, and  not  a  few  jolly 
fanners  may  be  seen  sometimes  on 
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Corn  Market  days  in  the  cheerful 
twilight  of  its  mahogany-famished 
coffee-room :  but  the  yard  is  almost 
silent,  coaches  no  longer  rattle  with 
four-in-hand  from  under  its  gateway, 
and  the  silence,  and  perhaps  even 
some  of  the  decay  of  a  ripe  old  ago 
has  settled  down  upon  it.  The  oniy 
remaining  representative  of  the 
olden  time  is  the  Three  Nuns ;  but 
it  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  The 
sign  still  confronts  the  visitor  who 
cares  to  look  for  it,  just  beneath 
the  gallery  that  runs  round  the  inn 
yard ;  but  the  gallery  itself  is  broken 
and  falling  with  dry  rot;  the  doors 
of  the  surrounding  sleepiDg-rooms 
are  closed;  the  windows  are  curtained 
with  cobwebs  and  blinded  with  the 
soot  and  dust  of  a  dozen  summers ; 
the  coffee-room  is  desolate,  the  very 
bar  is  desecrated :  its  shelves  and 
cupboards  and  queer  old  squat 
bottles  and  china  bowls  and  cosy 
pigeon-holes— like  the  apparatus  for 
performing  convivial  conjuring 
tricks— have  been  sold  off;  and  no- 
thing remains  but  one  small  room, 
probably '  the  tap '  of  former  times ; 
where,  as  we  may  see  by  a  bill 
plastered  at  the  entrance  gate,  a 
harmonious  meeting  is  held  every 
evening  and  amateur  vocalists  are 
invited  to  attend.  0  temporal  0 
mores  1 

There  was  often  something  of  the 
sensational  in  the  literature  of  the 
signboards.  Our  ancestors  were 
fond  of  significance  as  well  as  picto- 
rial effect,  and  London  once  boasted 
two  Devil  taverns  as  well  as  two 
Saracens'  Heads.  One  of  them  was 
close  to  Dick's,  and  was  famous  for 
having  been  the  place  where  Wanley 
and  Neve  started  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  This,  however,  was  of 
less  note  and  of  later  reputation  than 
the  original,  or  'old'  Devil  Tavern, 
which  stood  between  Temple  Bar 
and  the  gate  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
nearly  opposite  St.  Dunstan's  Church. 
So  far  from  its  sign  being  a  profane 
one,  it  was  adopted  from  the  name 
of  the  church,  and  represented  the 
operation  performed  on  the  nasal 
extremity  of  the  Father  of  Ides  by 
the  sainted  smith.  Its  appellation 
of ' Devil'  being  a  vulgar  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  full  title.  Perhaps,  no 
house  of  entertainment  in  London 


was  more  famous  than  this  resort  of 
the  wits  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
except  the  Mermaid;  while  the 
Devil  had  the  advantage  of  main- 
taining its  reputation,  until  it  was 
pulled  down  in  1788,  and  Child's 
place  built  upon  the  ground  it  had 
occupied. 

It  was  rare  Ben  Jonson  who  gave 
the  house  its  first  reputation,  for  it 
was  here  that  he  held  his  celebrated 
Club  in  the  great  room  known  as 
the  Apollo,  a  large  and  handsome 
saloon  with  a  gallery  for  music.  It 
was  for  the  meetings  of  this  Club 
that  he  composed  the '  Leges  Convi- 
vales,'  one  of  which  says  Insipida 
poematanuttarecitantur,  a  suggestive 
rule  illustrative  of  that  vanity  which 
was  the  jolly  dramatist's  foible. 
These  rules  were,  according  to  one 
account,  'engraven  in  marble'  and 
placed  over  the  chimney;  but  the 
'  Tatler'  describes  them  as  'in  gold 
letters,'  and  either  the  original  or  a 
copy  of  them  was  preserved  in 
Child's  banking-house  (gold  letters 
upon  panelling),  together  with  the 
bust  of  Apollo  which  adorned  the 
club  room,  over  the  door  of  which 
appeared  a  string  of  verse  in  praise 
of  wine,  or,  at  all  events,  containing 
exhortations  to  drink.  The  landlord 
of  the  Devil,  Simon  Wadlow,  was 
the  original  of  the  song  of  '  Old  Sir 
Simon  the  King,'  and  was  the  same 
man  who,  after  the  burning  of  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  built  the  Sun 
Tavern  at  his  own  expense.  The 
magnificence  of  this  tavern  was 
celebrated  in  the  Luttrell  ballads 
and  broadsides,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Glory  of  the  Son  Tavern 
behind  the  Exchange,'  andPepys  in 
his  diary,  28th  June,  1667,  says: 
'  Mr.  Lowther  tells  me  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  do  dine  publicly  at 
Wadlow's  at  the  Sun  Tavern.' 

The  Devil  was  Ben  Jonson's  own 
special  vantage-ground,  however; 
he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed 
there,  and  in  the  Club  his  word 
seems  to  have  been  law.  Prin  and 
Montagu  in  the  '  Hind  and  Panther 
Transversed,'  say,  speaking  of  the 
tavern, 

'  Thus  to  the  place  where  Jodsod  sat  we  climb, 
Leaning  on  the  same  rail  Uiat  guided  him ;' 

and  further  on:— 
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*  Thus  did  they  nv  rri'y  caronw?  all  day. 
And  like  the  gaudy  lly  their  wlrnjj  dlspUy, 
And  sip  the  sweets,  and  book  In  great  Apollo's 

ray.' 

While  Pope  alludes  to  it  in  the  verse 

•  Ono  likos  no  languapp  but  the  "  Facry  Queen  ;M 
A  S.-ot  will  figlit  for  Christ's  Kirk  o'  th»  Grv i»n ; 
And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil. 

He  b  wears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil.* 

After  Jonson  the  reputation  of  the 
ancient  place  was  sustained,  some- 
times but  indifferently,  by  his 
followers.  Killigrew  laid  tbe  scene 
of  the  'Parson's  Wedding'  there. 
and  Shadwell  in  his  '  Bury  Fair/ 
1680,  says,  in  the  character  of  Old- 
wit,  '  I  myself,  simple  as  I  stand 
here,  was  a  wit  in  the  last  ago.  I 
was  created  Ben  Jonson's  son  in  the 
Apollo.'  Dryden  in  his  '  Defence  of 
the  Epilogue,'  treats  the  frequenters 
of  the  Devil  with  his  serious  irony. 
'  The  memory  of  three  grave  gentle- 
men,' he  says, '  is  their  only  plea  for 
being  wits.  They  can  tell  a  story 
of  Ben  Jonson,  and  perhaps  have 
fancy  enough  to  give  a  supper  in 
Apollo,  that  they  might  be  called 
his  sons.'  This  was  part  of  the 
attack  on  Shadwell,  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  'Vindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise/  where  he  says : 
*  I  have  hitherto  contented  myself 
with  the  ridiculous  part  of  him, 
which  is  enough  in  all  conscience  to 
employ  one  man ;  even  without  the 
story  of  his  late  fall  at  the  old 
Devil,  when  he  broke  no  ribs, 
because  the  hardness  of  the  stairs 
could  reach  no  bones.' 

The  fame  of  the  Devil  tavern, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged during  its  whole  history. 
Whitelock,  who  was  the  manager  for 
the  Music  of  the  Triumph  of  Peace, 
one  of  Shirley's  masterpieces,  invited 
the  cfour  French  gentlemen,  the 
Queen's  servants,  to  a  collation  at 
St.  Dunstan's  tavern,  in  the  great 
room,  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  where 
each  of  them  had  his  plate  layed 
for  him,  covered,  and  the  napkin  by 
it,  and  when  they  opened  their 
plates,  they  found  in  each  of  them 
forty  pieces  of  gould,  of  their 
master's  coyne,  for  the  first  dish,  and 
they  had  cause  to  be  much  pleased 
with  the  surprisall.'  Poor  Shirley, 
whose  music  cost  so  much  to  his 


manager  that  the  queen's  servants 
might  be  gratified,  died  in  1666,  on 
the  same  day  as  his  wife  also 
died  of  terror  at  the  Great  File  of 
London;  but  the  tavern  survived 
that  time,  and  in  1703  we  hear  of 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  jewels 
being  sold  there.  The  Apollo  seems 
by  that  time  to  have  become  a  sort 
of  publichall,  and  the  Poets  Laureate 
rehearsed  their  Court  odes  there. 

*  Back  to  the  Devil  the  last  echoes  roll. 
And  "  Coll ! "  each  batcher  roars  at  Hockley 
Hole/ 

says  Pope  in  the  '  Dnnciad/  while 
an  epigram  of  the  same  period 
runs, 

'  When  laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what 

eort? 
Do  70a  oak  if  they're  good  or  are  evil? 
You  may  Judge— from  tbe  Devil  they  came  to 

the  court. 
And  go  from  the  court  to  the  Devil.' 

From  Swift's  '  Journal  to  Stella/ 
Oct  12th,  1 7 10,  we  learn  how  the 
savage  satirist  dined  with  Mr.  Garth 
and  Mr.  Addison  'at  the  Devil 
tavern  near  Temple  Bar,  and  Garth 
treated,  and  it  is  well  I  dine  every 
day,  else  I  should  be  longer  making 
out  my  letters,  for  we  are  yet  in  a 
very  dull  state,  only  inquiring  every 
day  for  new  elections,  where  the 
Tories  carry  it  among  the  new 
members,  six  to  ona  Mr.  Addison's 
election  has  passed  easy  and  undis- 
puted; and  I  believe  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  be  chosen  king  he  would 
hardly  be  refused.' 

There  is  a  touch  of  uneasiness  in 
this  letter  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  Swift  was  not  over-comfortable 
at  the  Whig  dinner. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last 
public  reading  which  took  place  at 
the  Devil  was  that  of  Kenrick,  who 
delivered  his  Shakspeare  lectures 
there  in  1 7  74 ;  and  probably  the  last 
literary  convivial  supper  held  in  the 
old  place  was  on  the  occasion  when 
Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to  the  Club 
in  Ivy  Lane  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child 
there.  It  was  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment for  the  celebration  of  an 
authoress's  first  published  book,  for 
the  doctor  had  directed  that  a  mag- 
nificent hot  apple-pie  should  make 
a  part  of  it,  and  this  he  stuck  with 
bay  leaves,  because  Mrs.  Lennox 
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had  written  verses,  and  beside  that 
he  had  prepared  a  crown  of  laurel 
with  which  to  encircle  her  brows 
after  some  ceremonies  of  his  own 
invention,  intended  to  represent  an 
invocation  of  the  Muses.  The  guests 
were  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her  husband, 
and  about  eighteen  friends  and 
members  of  the  Club.  It  would 
make  an  excellent  picture  for  the 
next  Academy  Exhibition,  this 
elephantine  playfulness  of  the  great 
lexicographer ;  and  yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  him  as  he  is  described  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  writes  the 
account  of  the  affair.  '  The  night 
passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in 
pleasant  conversation  and  harmless 
mirth,  intermingled  at  different 
periods  with  the  refreshments  of 
coffee  and  tea.  About  five  John- 
son's face  shone  with  meridian 
splendour,  though  his  drink  had 
been  only  lemonade;  but  the  fur 
greater  part  of  us  had  deserted  the 

'  colours  of  Bacchus,  and  were  with 
difficulty  rallied  to  partake  of  a 
second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  day 
"began  to  dawn.  This  phenomenon 
"began  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our 
leckoning ;  but  the  waiters  were  all 
so  overcome  with  sleep  that  it  was 

.  two  hours  before  we  could  get  a  bill, 
and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that 
the  creaking  of  the  street  door  gave 
the  signal  for  departure.'  It  is  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  with  which 
to  close  the  history  of  the  old  place, 
—a  pleasant  reminiscence,  and  per- 
haps its  last,  for  in  1788  it  was 
obliterated  from  the  spot  where  it 
had  been  so  long  famous. 

Almost  equal  in  notoriety  if  not 
in  fame  was  the  Rose,  not  that  which 
stood  near  to  the  Devil  at  the  corner 
of  Thanet  Place,  though  that  was 
celebrated  enough.  Its  painted 
room  is  mentioned  by  Walpole  in 
his  letters  to  Cole  of  Jan.  26th  and 
March  ist,  1776.  Strype  calls  it  'a 
well-customed  house  with  good  con- 
veniences of  rooms  and  a  good  gar- 
den;' and  Thomas  Fairchild,  who 
wrote  'The  City  Gardener/  pub- 
lished in  1722,  says:  'At  the  Rose 
Tavern  without  Temple  Bar  there 
is  a  vine  that  covers  an  arbour 
where  the  sun  very  rarely  comes, 
and  has  had  ripe  grapes  upon  it' 
vol.  xrv.— NO.  LXXXIV. 


Imagine  such  a  retreat  near  Temple 
Bar  now-a-days,  and  yet  the  fancy 
is  not  so  difficult,  for  even  yet  the 
Temple  is  the  one  oasis  in  the  great 
London  wilderness ;  its  gardens  still 
bloom  with  flowers,  and  weary  pedes- 
trians still  go  to  refresh  themselves 
on  the  grass  where  the  children  play 
on  summer  evenings.  It  is  not  of 
the  Bose  by  Temple  Bar  that  we 
have  to  speak,  however,  but  of  one 
les*  secluded,  less  pleasant,  less  re- 
putable—the Bose  which  once  stood 
in  Bussell  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
next  door  to  the  old  theatre  of  Drury 
Lane.  Tokens  were  issued  by  the 
landlord  of  the  Bose,  who  in  the 
time  of  Charles  IL  was  a  man  named 
Long,  but  the  tavern  itself  was  taken 
down  in  1776,  when  Garrick  en* 
larged  the  theatre,  and  the  sign  of 
the  Bose  was  included  in  the  new 
front,  where  it  was  enclosed  in  an 
oval  medallion.  The  allusions  to 
the  Bose  Tavern  extend  through  the 
lighter  literature  of  the  century  from 
the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  till  within 
a  year  or  two  of  the  place  being  de- 
molished; and  it.  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  trysting-place  not 
only  of  the  wild  roysterers  who  went 
there  to  drink  and  sallied  forth  to- 
commit  all  sorts  of  depredations, 
but  also  of  the  wits  and  players 
connected  with  the  theatres. 

'  Sing  the  catch  I  taught  you  at 
the  Bose,'  says  Sir  Fred.  Frolic  in 
Etheredge's  *  Love  in  a  Tab/  pub- 
lished in  1669:  and  a  year  earlier 
than  that  Shad  well,  in  his  'Sullen 
Lovers,'  makes  Boger  say, '  Oh,  Mr. 
Woodcock !  Poet  Ninny  is  gone  to 
the  Bose  Tavern,  and  bid  me  tell 
you.'  In  the  same  year  (1668)  gos- 
sippy  old  Pepys,  who  knew  how  to 
take  such  good  care  of  himself,  and 
preserved  his  coolness  and  consistent 
priggery  through  all  the  events  of 
that  time,  enters  in  his  '  Diary '  on 
May  the  18th:  'It  being  almost 
twelve  o'clock  or  little  more,  to  the 
King's  playhouse,  when  the  doors 
were  not  then  open ;  but  presently 
they  did  open,  and  we  in,  and  find 
many  people  already  come  in  by 
private  ways  into  the  pit,  it  being 
the  fir3t  day  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley's 
new  play  so  long  expected,* "  The 
Mulberry  Garden ;"  of  whom  being 
so  reputed  a  wit,  all  the  world  do 
2  0 
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expect  great  matters.  I  haying  sat 
here  awhile  and  eat  nothing  to-day, 
did  slip  out,  getting  a  boy  to  keep 
my  place ;  and  to  the  fiose  Tavern, 
and  there  got  half  abreast  of  mutton 
off  the  spit,  and  dined  all  alone.' 
It  was  after  this  date  that  the  Rose 
gained  its  wont  reputation,  when  it 
became  the  resort  of  the  Mohocks 
and  the  rest  of  those  aristocratic 
blackguards  who  made  the  streets 
of  London  terrible  by  night  in  times 
when  there  was  no  efficient  watch 
and  the  dim  oil-lamps  few  and  far 
between  left  all  but  the  principal 
thoroughfares  in  darkness.  These 
titled  bullies  and  distinguished  ruf- 
fians organised  themselves  into  com- 
panies bearing  different  names,  the 
Mohocks  seeming  to  be  the  mote 
general  title.  Sometimes  riral  so- 
cieties were  formed,  such  as  the 
Scowrers,  who  preferred  to  band 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  Mohocks.  These 
gentlemen  are  immortalised  by  Shad- 
well  in  his  play  of  *  The  Scowrers/ 
and  the  Bose  Tavern  is  made  the 
scene  of  their  exploits ;  speaking  of 
which  one  of  the  characters  says: 
'Pun,  this  is  nothing;  why  I  knew 
the  Hectors  and  before  them  the 
Muns  and  the  Tityre  Tu's:  they 
were  brave  fellows  indeed.  In  those 
days  a  man  could  not  go  from  the 
Rose  Tavern  to  the  Piazza  once  but 
he  must  venture  his  life  twice.'  In 
the  same  play,  '  Whackum,  a  City 
Soowror  and  imitator  of  Sir  William 
Rant/  says,  speaking  of  his  patron 
and  model :  '  Oh,  no ;  never  talk  on't. 
There  will  never  be  his  fellow.  Oh, 
had  you  seen  him  scower  as  I  did ; 
oh,  so  delicately,  so  like  a  gentle- 
man! How  he  cleared  the  Rose 
Tavern !  I  was  there  on  law  busi- 
ness, and  he  and  two  fine  gentlemen 
came  roaring  in,  the  handsomeliest 
and  the  most  genteelly  turned  us 
all  out  of  the  room,  and  swinged  us 
and  kicked  us  about  I  vow  to  God 
'twould  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  have  seen  it.' 

The  depredations  committed  by 
these  gentilities,  and  the  impu- 
nity with  which  they  maimed  or 
murdered  peaceable  citizens,  are  re- 
corded in  the  account  of  the  trial  of 
Sir  Mark  Cole  and  three  other  '  gen- 
tlemen' at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  6th 


of  June,  1 713.  They  were  charged 
with  riot,  assault,  and  beating  the 
watch ;  and  a  paper  containing  a 
report  of  the  trial  says  that  these 
were '  Mohocks/  and  that  they  had 
attacked  the  watch  in  Severenx 
Street,  slit  two  persons'  noses,  cat  a 
woman  in  the  aim  with  a  penknife 
so  as  to  disable  her  for  life,  rolled  a 
woman  in  a  tub  down  Snow  Hill, 
misused  other  women  in  a  barbarous 
manner  by  setting  them  on  their 
heads,  and  overset  several  coaches 
and  chain  with  short  clubs  loaded 
with  lead  at  both  ends,  expressly 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  pri- 
soners, when  called  upon  for  their 
defence,  denied  that  they  were  Mo- 
hocks, but  declared  that  they  were 
'Scowren/  and  that  they  had  gone 
out  with  the  sanction  of  a  magis- 
trate to  scour  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  Mohocks '  and 
other  offenders/  and  delivering  them 
up  to  justice.  They  went  on  to  say 
that  on  the  very  night  in  question 
they  had  attacked  a  notorious  gam- 
bling-house and  had  ^ir^n  fl»Hifl«n 
men  out  of  it ;  that  while  engaged 
in  this  useful  duty  intelligence  had 
reached  them  that  the  Mohocks  were 
in  Deverenx  Street;  that  on  pro- 
ceeding thither  they  found  three 
men  desperately  wounded  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  that  the  watch 
came  up  and  attacked  them  so  that 
they  were  compelled  to  defend  them- 
sel  ves.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  watch  they  called 
attention  to  the  feet  that  on  that 
same  night  Lord  Hitchinbrooke,  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  had  actually  been 
arrested,  and  that  the  constables 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  savage 
dogs  with  them  on  their  rounds. 
This  defence  may  have  been  inge- 
nious perjury,  or  it  may  have  hap- 
pened that  the  four  gentlemen  were 
suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  Mohocks 
who  had  left  the  three  wounded 
men  upon  the  ground,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  Hectors,  Muns,  Tityre 
Tus,  and  Scowrers  had,  under  the 
general  name  of  Mohocks,  kept  all 
quiet  Londoners  in  such  a  panic 
that  a  royal  proclamation  had  offered 
iooI.  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  any  one  of  the  Mohock  fraternity. 
It  is  certain  that  the  jury  found 
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them  guilty,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  judge  asserted  the 
majesty  of  the  law  by  fining  each  of 
the  culprits  the  sum  of  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence.  Gay,  in  his 
*  Trivia/  asks: 

*  Who  has  not  heard  the  Seowrer's  mMnight 

fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  rounds 
Safe  from  their  blows,  or  new-invented  wounds  ? 
1  pass  their  desperate  deeds  and  mischief  done, 
Where  from  Snow-hill  black  sleepy  torrents 

run; 
How  matrons,  hooped  within  the  hogshead's 

womb, 
Are  tumbled  furious  thence ;  the  rolling  tomb, 
O'er  the  stones  thunder'd,  bounds  from  side  to 

side, 
So  Regulus,  to  save  his  country,  died.' 

The  mention  of  Gay  brings  us 
back  to  the  Eose  and  to  the  better 
part  of  the  society  that  met  in  its 
rooms;  not,  however,  without  a 
glance  at  the  awful  tragedy  which 
had  its  rise  there  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1712,  when  the  infamous 
Lord  Mohun  met  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  the  terms  of  that  bloody 
duel  were  arranged  between  the 
seconds.  Who  has  forgotten  the 
admirable  account  of  it  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  'Esmond,'  and  who 
could  hope  to  add  anything  to  that 

Sathetio  story?  The  Rose  was 
oubtless  a  comfortable  as  well  as 
a  celebrated  resort,  in  spite  of  its 
evil  connections,  for  it  continued  to 
attract  the  wits  of  the  '  Augustan ' 
period.  Swift,  in  his  verses  on  his 
own  death,  says — 

'  Suppose  me  dead,  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat' 

The  '  Spectator '  gravely  alludes  to 
the  'excellent  critick  who  goes 
punctually  to  the  play,  passes 
through  Nt  :  Inn  exactly  at  five, 
crosses  through  Bussell  Court,  and 
takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  play 
begins,  having  his  shoes  rubbed  and 
his  periwig  powdered  at  the  barber's 
as  you  go  into  the  Eose.'  It  would 
require  too  much  space  to  refer  to 
all  the  allusions  to  this  famous 
tavern,  where  the  society  of  authors 
and  actors,  the  Light  that  shone  on 
'  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul,1  was  so  strangely  chequered 
with    dark  shadows.    Here  Wild- 


brand  Horden,  the  handsome  and 
accomplished  player,  rising  to  the 
height  of  his  profession,  was  killed 
at  the  tavern-bar  in  a  frivolous 
quarrel  with  Colonel  Burgess  and 
his  companions;  and  here  George 
Powell  spent  great  part  of  his  time, 
priming  himself  with  bumpers  of 
Nantz  brandy  for  his  appearance 
upon  the  stage.  Strangely  contrasted 
were  the  men, who  frequented  the 
Rose,  and  there  must  surely  have  been 
a  sort  of  duality  in  the  place  itself; 
but  better  times  dawned  upon  it 
before  its  memory  only  remained, 
so  that  the  reminiscences  may  end 
well  after  all. 

'  Nay,  faith/  says  Johnson  in  Prior 
and  Montague's  "  Hind  and  Panther 
reversed,"  '  we  won't  part  so;  let  us 
step  to  the  Rose  for  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  and  talk  over  old  stories.9 
To  this  Bayes  responds,  '  I  ever 
took  you  to  be  men  of  honour ;  I 
will  transgress  as  far  as  one  pint.' 
Upon  which  his  companion  rejoins, 
'Well,  Mr.  Bayes,  many  a  merry 
bout  have  we  had  in  this  house.' 
No  doubt  of  it,  and  the  merry  com- 
pany continued  to  meet  and  the 
dramatists  and  poets  to  club  verses 
there.  One  of  their  rosy  songs  has 
survived  in  the  tolerably  well-known 
ditty  of '  Molly  Mogg  of  the  Rose ;' 
for  notwithstanding  the  evil  reputa- 
tion of  the  house  in  the  way  of 
murderous  outrages  and  wild  riot, 
there  was  a  ministering  angel  there 
in  the  shape  of  a  waitress  or  bar- 
maid who  was  worthy  even  of  a 
poetic  celebration.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  she  was  as  good 
as  she  was  comely ;  and  though  the 
enthusiasm  which  prompted  her 
praise  in  smoothly-flowing  numbers 
may  be  attributable  to  her  relation 
to  the 'bowls  and  tankards  of  which 
her  coming  was  the  signal,  we  find 
that  she  is  referred  to  again  in  the 
Welsh  ballad  called  'Gwinifrid 
Shones,'  printed  in '  The  Choice,'  a 
collection  of  songs  published  in  1 7  3  3. 
There,  speaking  of  Molly,  it  says — 

♦  Some  sing  Molly  Mogg  of  the  ltose, 

And  call  her  the  Oakingham  pelle,  , 

Whilst  others  does  fcrses  compose 
On  peautiful  Molle  Lepelle/ 

Molly  Mogg  was  a  native  of  Oak- 
ingham in  Berkshire,  whither  she 
retired  to  spend  the  last  years  of 
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her  life.  At  the  time  that  Gay  and 
his  friends  wrote  their  ballad,  or  at 
all  events  when  the  Welsh  poet 
again  referred  to  her  fame,  she  must 
have  passed  the  first  bloom  of  youth ; 
for  we  find  in  the  record  of  her 
death,  on  Sunday,  March  9th,  1766, 
'  Mrs.  Mary  Mogg,  greatly  advanced 
in  years,  but  in  her  youth  a  cele- 
brated beauty  and  toast,  possessed 
of  a  good  fortune  that  she  has  left 
among  her  relations.'  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  Miss  Mogg  remained 
single  to  the  last ;  a  determination 
with  which  her  experience  of  the 
place  where  she  had  seen  so  much 


of  the  evil  disposition  of  mankind 
may  have  had  something  to  do. 

There  is  stall  a  valuable  memento 
of  the  Rose,  and  one  which  will 
enable  us  to  imagine  what  some  of 
the  apartments  were  like  in  that 
celebrated  hostelry.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  Hogarth's  third  picture  in 
the  Hake's  Progress,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  a  room  there.  The 
fellow  holding  the  candle  and  the 
pewter  dish  is  Leathercourt,  the 
well-known  porter  of  the  establish- 
ment at  the  time  that  the  great 
painter  made  his  drawing. 

T.  A. 


THE  DIFFICULT  OIECUMSTANCES  OF  CAPTAIN 
MANNEMNG. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Ruth  Batnabd's  Stout/  '  The  Romance  of 
Cleayeside,'  &c.  &c. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  in. 

WHAT  WAS  DONE. 


THERE  were  only  ourselves  in  the 
railway  carriage,  and  opposite  to 
me,  silent,  frightened-looking,  but 
as  beautiful  as  the  day,  was  Lucy 
Lorimer.  She  held  out  her  hand 
to  me  once,  and  gave  me  a  timid 
sort  of  stare  with  questioning  eyes, 
as  if  she  would  ask  me  what  I 
thought  of  her— of  her  who  was 
running  away  with  a  man  whom  a 
few  days  before  she  had  never  seen, 
and  running  away  with  him  too  in 
that  sense  of  the  phrase  which 
meant  that  he  was  not  running 
away  with  her,  but  submitting  to 
orders,  and  obeying  her  openly- 
expressed  and  repeatedly-declared 
will. 

What  could  I  think  of  her?  asked 
those  starry  eyes  from  whose  bril- 
liant depths  wonder  and  fear,  hope 
and  a  longing  anxiety  kept  raying 
up,  and  making  her  face  quiver 
with  the  rapid  changes  from  smiles 
to  trembling  tears.  She  held  out 
her  hand,  and  I  kissed  her  pretty 
fingers;  then  she  withdrew  it  in  a 
hurry  with  a  little  shake  of  her  arm, 
as  if  she  were  flinging  away  the 


modest  offering  I  had  bestowed  upon 
her. 

I  could  not  help  saying,  'You 
are  more  mysterious  than  ever, 
Lucy.  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me?'  'Not  yet.'  'May  I  talk  to 
you?'  'No, no/  'Why not?*  'Oh, 
you  might  talk  nonsense.'  I  laughed 
outright  Her  face  was  a  lovely 
picture  of  almost  absurd  tenor. 
'Be  quiet,  be  at  rest/ 1  said;  'I 
will  talk  of  the  weather  till  we  are 
in  the  respectable  company  cf  good 
Mrs.  Brotherton.'  'I  will  talk  be- 
fore that,'  she  said. 

She  leaned  back  in  'he  carriage 
with  an  expression  of  j..  .iable  weari- 
ness. Sho  closed  her  eyes,  but  it 
was  in  thought,  not  sleepiness,  and 
her  fair  face  was  a  study  to  look 
upon.  I  did  look  on  it.  I  gazed 
freely  on  her  exquisite  loveliness, 
and  with  the  profoundest  respect, 
for  now  I  kneio— though  I  had  al- 
ways known  it,  I  think,  in  a  general 
sort  of  indescribable  way,  rather 
through  the  feelings  than  the  brain 
— I  knew  that  I  was  not  going  to 
marry  Lucy,  and  that  she  bad  not 
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ran  away  with  any  intention  of  be- 
coming my  wife. 

When  I  had  seen  big  tears  roll 
down  her  pale  cheek  slowly,  and  at 
intervals,  tor  some  time,  I  ventured 
to  speak  to  her  again.  *  Surely/  I 
said,  'you  are  not  doing  well  to 
trust  me  so  little/  * 

'  Little !'  she  cried,  choking  a  sob 
and  dashing  away  the  teardrops; 
roh!  Captain  Mannering,  have  I 
trusted  you  only  a  little?' 

'I  want  to  be  talked  to;  I  want 
to  know  the  next  move  in  the  game/ 

'  By-and-by ;  I  cannot  speak  yet 
Please  to  trust  me  a  little  longer. 
I  cannot  talk  to  you,  because  the 
time  for  speech  is  not  come/  So 
she  leaned  hack  again  with  her  face 
turned  away  and  half-hidden  against 
the  side  of  the  carriage.  I  deter- 
mined not  to  speak  any  more.  I 
bought  a  newspaper,  and  I  pre- 
tended to  read  it. 

At  last,  when  we  came  to  a  cer- 
tain station,  she  roused  herself. 
'This  is  the  last,  is  it  not?'  'Yes/ 
I  answered.  'How  long  do  they 
stay?'  'Five  minutes.  It  is  the 
express,  you  know,  and  there  is  no 
more  stopping  till  we  get  to  London/ 

'  That  is  what  I  thought.  There ! 
we  are  off;  Captain  Mannering,  I 
can  speak/  She  held  out  her  hand. 
I  took  it  'Thank  you/  she  said; 
'  I  thank  you  solemnly  for  the  good 
deed  you  have  done.  I  am  free.  I 
am  as  happy  as  I  can  be  till— till — 
well,  never  mind;  but  I  shall  be 
happier  soon/ 

She  looked  radiantly  beautiful. 
All  the  trouble  and  fear  had  gone 
out  of  her  face,  and  not  a  single 
dash  of  drollery  was  upon  it,  but  a 
clear,  courageous,  open-eyed  happi- 
ness spread  itself  all  over  her  coun- 
tenance and  illuminated  its  loveli- 
ness. A  little  brave  lioness  of  a 
woman  she  was,  so  strong  and  so 
gentle,  so  generous  and  so  deter- 
mined. I  felt  my  own  face  grow 
bright  as  I  looked  at  hers. 

'  Come,  tell  me,  Captain  Manner- 
ing, have  I  quite  puzzled  you?' 

'  Quite/ 

'Are  you  really  here,  and  can't 
guess  why?' 

'I  cannot  guess;  and,  besides, I 
think  I  have  learnt  to  be  patient,  so 
I  do  not  try/ 


'  I  think  you  are  a  good  man,  and 
kind,  and  ready,  at  some  risk,  to 
protect  a  woman/ 

'Well/  I  said,  'I  have  no  such 
grand  opinion  of  myself.  I  fell  in 
with  an  obstinate  little  witch,  and  I 
am  the  captive  of  her  will,  travel- 
ling as  her  slave,  caught  in  her 
toils,  but  knowing  that  she  shall 
suffer  no  wrong  while  she  keeps  me 
in  her  service/ 

She  listened  eagerly,  and  gravely 
answered, '  Thank  you/  then,  after 
a  minute,  'Please  go  on  reading 
your  newspaper  again,  Captain  Man- 
nering. If  you  had  demanded  an 
explanation,  now  that  you  cannot 
jump  out  at  a  station  or  give  me  in 
charge  to  a  policeman,  I  could  have 
given  you  one ;  but,  just  at  present, 
I  would  rather  not  Besides,  you 
are  trusting  me,  and  I  like  that  very 
much/  So  I  retreated  behind  the 
open  sheet  of  an  evening  paper. 

Soon  I  saw  she  was  getting  eager 
and  anxious.  Her  longing  glances 
were  cast  out  at  the  flying  land- 
scape; then  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty conceal  her  agitation,  and  she 
began  with  trembling  hands  to  ad- 
just the  fastening  of  a  long  cloak  in 
which  she  was  well  wrapped  up. 
'  Let  me  do  that/  I  said ;  '  you  are 
positively  shaking/  She  burst  into 
tears.  '  I  want  to  thank  you  once 
more.  Never  forget  how  thankful 
you  have  made  me  this  day.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  lose  courage  now  the 
moment  has  arrived.  Do  not  ask 
Mrs.  Brotherton  anything— oh!  we 
are  come,  we  are  come!  I  mean 
keep  close  to  me  like — like  a  brother, 
Captain  Mannering/  'Yes;  don't 
doubt  me  now/  I  said;  and  then 
we  steamed  into  the  station,  and 
London  was  reached. 

Almost  immediately,  a  very  well- 
dressed  elderly  woman  came  to  our 
carriage;  there  was  a  footman  in 
livery  by  her  side.  I  looked  at 
Lucy ;  she  was  very  pale.  I  said, 
'  I  shall  keep  by  you,  and  obey  you, 
will  that  do?'  'Yes,  yes.  Dear  Mrs. 
Brotherton,  this  is  Captain  Manner- 
ing.' Mrs.  Brotherton  gave  me  a 
quiet  glance,  but  did  not  speak.  I 
was  out  of  the  carriage  and  had 
helped  Lucy  out  She  trembled  so 
from  head  to  foot  that  she  could 
not  stand  without  help.    The  ser- 
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vant  stood  by  a  carriage  door,  and 
we  three  got  in.  Then  we  drove 
away.  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Brotherton. 
She  had  a  good,  kind  face,  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  seriousness  in  it,  I 
thought  She  looked  at  Lucy,  still 
trembling,  literally  shaking  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage.  'My  darl- 
ing/ she  said,  'if  yon  are  uncer- 
tain  '     'No,  no!'  cried  Lucy, 

almost  loudly,  for  she  had  lost  the 
command  of  her  sweet  Toice,  so 
great  was  her  agitation.  Mrs.  Bro- 
therton smiled.  '  I  wish  we  could 
cure  this  tremor/  Rhe  said.  '  I  am 
only  foolish/  said  Lucy ;  '  I  am  so 
angry  with  myself:'  and  then  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief and  dropped  her  head  on  her 
friend's  shoulder  and  wept  good 
natural  tears. 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  we 
all  got  out  at  an  entrace  door  in  a 
wall.  Through  this  door  we  went 
straight  into  a  flagged  passage. 
Lucy  put  her  arm  in  mine.  An- 
other door  was  opened,  and  in  an  odd 
sort  of  room,  lying  on  a  sofa,  was  a 
man,  evidently  very  ill,  with  a  per- 
son standing  by  him  whom  I  knew 
perfectly  well,  as  he  had  acted  as 
my  own  servant  in  India.  This 
man,  as  soon  as  we  entered,  left  the 
room  by  another  door;  and  Lucy, 
who  had  recovered  all  her  strength, 
and  whose  cheeks  were  covered  with 
a  bright  blush  of  joy,  stepped  for- 
wards and  stooped  down  to  that 
sick  man's  breast  and  put  her  arms 
round  him  tenderly,  hiding  her  face 
in  his  curling  dark  beard.  She 
never  spoke.  He  said,  'I  cannot 
move  without  help,  you  know,  or  I 
would  not  receive  you  thus.  Where's 
Mannering  ?' 

Still  Lucy  never  moved ;  she  had 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  did 
not  seem  to  hear  him.  Of  course 
I  knew  that  the  man  was  Charlie 
Moore;  but  how  he,  whom  I  had 
left  in  India  as  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  the  service,  had  got  into 
this  pitiable  condition  I  could  not 
imagine.  Mrs.  Brotherton  and  I 
walked  to  a  window  that  had  a 
miserable  look-out  on  coarse  grass, 
an  ill-kept  pathway,  and  a  dreary 
bit  of  wall,  and  then  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  we  might  be  in  the 
vestry-room  of  a  church ;  and  that 


the  scrap  of  outer  world  on  which  I 
gazed  through  those  dull  window- 
panes  was  a  neglected  corner  of  a 
disused  burial-ground.  I  should 
have  asked  Mrs.  Brotherton,  but 
she  was  murmuring  certain  sen- 
tences which  appeared  to  be  meant 
for  my  edification,  so  I  stood  by  her 
with  our  backs  to  those  two  lovers 
and  listened. 

'  Poor  fatherless,  motherless  child 
— the  best-hearted  creature  in  the 
world ;  to  have  had  her  life  ruined 
by  that  whimsical  woman;  as  if 
they  could  not  have  been  married 
two  years  ago  in  a  proper  way.  He 
is  as  fine  a  character  as  any  wo- 
man could  desire;  and  as  to  her, 
I  brought  her  up  after  her  mother's 
death,  and  was  more  of  a  parent  to 
her  than  that  provoking  old  idiot 
could  be.  Her  love  of  power  would 
be  an  absurdity,  yon  know,  if  it  had 
not  wrought  that  mischief/ 

Then  the  man-servant  I  have 
spoken  of  came  back,  bringing  an- 
other person  with  him.  'Well, 
Bellamy/ 1  said,  'how  are  you?' 

'  Quite  well,  Captain ;  in  time  to 
return  to  India  with  yon  if  you 
should  want  my  services.  I  have 
brought  home  Mr.  Moore,  you  see, 
sir/  and  then  he  gave  an  odd 
glance  at  me,  by  which  I  seemed  to 
know  that  Charjie  Moore  was  in 
danger  of  death.  I  suppose  I 
showed  the  thought  in  my  face, 
for  Bellamy,  by  a  second  significant 
look,  seemed  to  confirm  the  idea, 
and  we  both,  I  am  sure,  looked 
sadly  enough  at  each  other,  though 
we  spoke  no  more. 

Lucy  rose  up  now,  and  came  to 
Mrs.  Brotherton,  quickly.  I  saw 
how  Charlie  Moore  followed  her 
with  his  eyes,  and  I  could  not  help 
telling  him  by  a  smile  how  truly  I 
could  congratulate  him. 

'  Come  here/  he  said  to  me.  So 
I  went  up  to  him  where  he  lay  on 
the  couch,  which  I  now  saw  had 
some  hospital  contrivance  attached 
to  it  by  which  he  could  be  raised 
easily  to  his  feet. 

He  was  extremely  handsome,  bat 
as  pale  as  marble ;  his  eyes  had  that 
dangerous  brightness  in  them  that 
we  know  is  more  than  belongs  to 
healthy  life,  and  his  great  strong 
arms  and   hands   were   thin  and 
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trembling.  He  smiled  across  the 
room  to  where  Lucy  stood,  with  her 
travelling-hat  off,  and  her  golden 
hair  twisted  abont  her  head.  Mrs. 
Brothertpn  had  taken  a  little  white 
bonnet  from  a  box,  and  she  was  plac- 
ing it  on  the  partly  bent  head  care- 
fully. The  long  dark  tweed  wrap- 
per was  thrown  across  a  box,  and 
Lucy,  in  a  bright  bine  silk,  was 
putting  some  sort  of  white  lace 
cloak  across  her  shoulders.  Then 
Charlie  whispered, '  Call  her/ 

I  brought  her  to  his  side;  the 
man  now  arranged  the  springs  of 
a  crutch,  and  he  said,  'Have  you 
got  it  there  still  ?' 

She  took  off  three  or  four  of  those 
rings  which  I  had  before  observed 
as  numerous,  and  put  them  into  my 
hand ;  and  then  she  drew  off  a  thin 
gold  hoop,  and  gave  it  into  the  only 
hand  he  could  use.  '  Into  my  waist- 
coat pocket,  Mannering,'  said  Char- 
he;  and  then  I  gave  her  back  the 
pretty  things  that  had  guarded  and 
covered  what  she  had  kept  so  well, 
and  did  as  he  asked. 

'  Now  then/  said  Charlie.  So  the 
man  raised  him  to  his  feet,  and 
eased  him  off  on  his  crutches,  and 
he  said  to  me,  '  Take  Lucy.'  She 
stood  aside  to  let  him  go  first,  which 
he  did  well  enough,  with  Bellamy 
and  Mrs.  Brotherton  by  his  side. 
Then  I  gave  Lucy  my  arm,  and  we 
walked  through  the  doorway  into 
the  middle  aisle  of  a  church.  An 
old  man  stroked  his  long  white  locks 
and  bowed  his  head,  and  a  younger 
woman,  who  seemed  to  belong  to 
htm,  and  who  was  probably  the 
pew-opener,  made  a  solemn  curtsey 
as  we  passed;  it  was  evidently  their 
homage  to  the  story  of  sorrow  and 
suffering,  love  and  triumph  that 
that  little  procession  told.  There 
was  a  child,  too,  with  a  clean  white 
pinafore  there  to  see  the  sight 
She  looked  with  troubled  eyes  away 
from  Charlie  as  he  went  by,  and 
fixed  a  frightened  stare  on  Lucy. 
A  smile,  such  as  the  child  had  pro- 
bably never  seen  before,  brought  back 
the  sunshine  quickly  to  that  little 
face,  and  the  young  creature  stepped 
hastily  forward  and  offered  Lucy  a 
white  rose  and  some  sweet-briar, 
which  she  had  held,  in  her  tiny 
hand.    She  was  not  more  than  six 


years  old,  I  'am  sure,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  how  Lucy  took  them. 
There  was  a  glance  at  the  child  and 
a  look  at  the  mother— each  of  them 
worth  a  whole  volume  of  words; 
f  One  touch  of  feeling  makes  the  whole 
world  kin/  and  the  decent  woman, 
holding  the  child  by  the  hand,  thus 
encouraged,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  good  wishes  and  glad  hopes, 
followed  us  softly ;  and  the  old  man 
knelt  down.  I  put  Lucy  in  her 
proper  place  by  Charlie  Moore's 
side,  and  the  service  began.  '  Who 
gi  veth  this  woman  away  ?'  *  I  do ;' 
and  truly,  I  never  in  my  life,  before 
or  since,  did  anything  more  entirely 
with  all  my  heart.  So  they  were 
married.  And  when  Lucy  had  to 
get  rid  of  her  gloves,  she  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  her  little  unex- 
pected bridesmaid,  who  laughed  up 
into  her  mother's  fece  with  glee, 
and  she  redeemed  them  with  a  piece 
of  gold  before  she  went  away. 

Charlie  had  to  be  put  into  a  car- 
riage brought  on  purpose,  in  which 
he  could  lie  all  his  length,  for  he 
was  allowed  to  bear  the  movement 
over  the  pavement  in  no  other  way, 
and  I  went  with  Lucy  and  Mrs. 
Brotherton  to  that  lady's  house. 
There,  in  the  course  of  another  half- 
hour,  we  were  all  at  breakfast.  But 
that  half-hour  the  husband  and 
wife  had  had  to  themselves,  and 
Mrs.  Brotherton  and  1  had  been 
alone,  to  have  our  talk  out  also. 

'  Now/  said  I,  'what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it?' 

'  Mr.  Moore  has  been  in  my  house 
just  ten  days.  Lucy  knew  of  his 
expected  arrival  through  me,  and  of 
his  safe  landing.  She  also  knew, 
for  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  her, 
that  he  is  dying.  She  determined 
to  marry  him.  And  as  I  think  she 
is  right,  or,  at  least,  that  she  has 
a  right  to  have  her  own  way,  I 
have  helped  her  to  take  the  place 
which  she  ought  to  have  had  long 
ago.'  'Did  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Smith 
know  of  Moore  being  in  England  ?' 
'  She  1'  cried  Mrs.  Brotherton—'  she  ? 
no !  She  would  have  locked  Lucy 
up  first.  How  she  has  got  away 
from  her  I  cannot  imagine.'—*] 
thought  that  I  knew  all  about  that 

*  And  so  she  marries  him,  know- 
ing  his   hopeless  state?'  I   said. 
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musingly.  'Yes;  and  she  is  right/ 
replied  Mrs.  Brotkerton,  positively. 
I  think  I  never  knew  any  one  who 
contrived  without  disagreeable 
coarseness  to  be  so  extraordinarily 
positive  as  my  new  acquaintance. 

'  I  am  no  judge  of  that/  I  said; 
'  but  I  doubt  whether,  if  I  had  been 

in   Moore's   place,   I '      '  Oh ! 

whether  you  should  have  been  as 
naturally  great,  and  good,  and  as 
well  able  to  judge  of  a  true  woman's 
faith  and  courage— perhaps  not.' 
She  fixed  her  dark  eyes  on  me  as  if 
she  '.had  found  me  so  undoubtedly 
guilty,  that  any  attempt  at  explana- 
tion on  my  part  must  be  worse  than 
useless.  I  was  therefore  silent;  and 
Mrs.  Brotherton  went  on.  'You 
know  they  were  engaged  to  each 
other,  and  with  Mrs.  Smith's  entire 
consent.  The  time,  though  not  the 
exact  day,  of  the  marriage  was  fixed. 
And  then,  for  her  own  wicked  grati- 
fication, she  refused  her  consent, 
and  parted  them.' 

'  Surely  they  could  have  married 
without  her  consent  as  well  then  as 
now  f  Mrs.  Brotherton  appeared 
to  be  exasperated  by  my  stupidity. 
'  How  could  they,  when  Mr.  Moore 
had  nothing  but  his  pay  ?  People 
must  live— now,  they  can  live  on  the 
sale  of  his  commission  for  the  few 
months  which  must  elapse  before 
she  is  of  age.  It  will  be  all  right 
before  next  June—as  to  money  I 
mean.  Be  will  be  dead.  Any  how, 
his  only  chance  of  life  will  be  in  his 
having  a  good  nurse  like  Lucy.' 

'  What  made  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
Smith  change  her  mind  ?' 
.  '  Oh !  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you — 
a  ridiculous  creature— a  mad  sim- 
pleton, I  can't  bear  that  woman. 
I  can  never  forgive  her  ruining  that 
darling  girl's  life.'  And  Mrs.  Bro- 
therton quite  groaned;  she  had 
evidently  as  much  bitterness  in  her 
heart  as  a  not  really  ill-natured 
woman  could  carry,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  she  had  words  at  hand 
to  express. 

Here  the  servant  announced 
breakfast;  and  I  said,  as  I  con- 
ducted Mrs.  Brotherton  through  the 
passage — 'By  what  accident  was 
poor  Moore  reduced  to  this  ?'  And 
she,  scarcely  waiting  to  hear  me 
finish  my  sentence,  said,  scornfully, 


'Accident?  stuff;  a  tiger!'  On 
which  the  door  was  opened,  and  I 
could  ask  no  more. 

But  not  to  keep  my  readers  in 
unnecessary  suspense,  I  may  hwt 
tell  what  I  heard  afterwards  of 
Charlie  Moore's  heroism.  It  was, 
shortly,  this— he  had  got  crushed  in 
the  jaws  of  a '  man-eater.' 

When  once  a  tiger  has  tasted  of 
human  flesh,  there  really  seems  to 
be  a  fascination  in  it  for  the  savage 
beast.  As  it  was  in  this  case,  the 
tiger  will  return,  and  return  again 
for  his  human  victim,  and  in  his 
death  is  the  only  safety.  Three  un- 
successful attempts  had  been  made. 
and  Charlie  Moore  had  entered  into 
the  deadly  pursuit  with  all  a  true 
man's  courage.  The  pursuit  of  a 
savage  beast  who  has  taken  the  lives 
of  our  fellow-creatures — in  this  in- 
stance those  of  a  boy,  two  young 
women,  and  a  child — is  something 
quite  out  of  the  region  of  sport  it 
is  a  call  on  the  strong  to  defend  the 
weak— to  risk  life  in  order  to  save 
life,  and  to  encounter  the  danger  is 
no  longer  merely  an  excitement,  it 
is  elevated  into  a  duty.  Charlie  had 
organised  the  party  who  had  re- 
lieved the  panic-struck  people  of 
their  foe,  and  his  ball  had  given  the 
death- wound;  but   the    tiger  had 

Eursued  him,  fallen  on  him,  crushed 
im  in  his  dying  jaws,  and  pinned 
him  to  the  earth  by  the  weight  of 
his  dead  carcase.  It  was  only  when 
the  rest  of  the  party  returned,  that 
Charlie  was  found,  to  every  one's 
glad  surprise,  still  alive.  And  when 
Mrs.  Brotherton  said,  'Stuff.'  * 
tiger,'  I  knew  quite  as  much  of 
what  had  happened  as  there  was 
any  need  to  know  at  that  moment, 
and  so  walked  in  with  her  to  the 
breakfast-room. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Grant  ?'  she 
said  to  a  stranger  sitting  by  Charlie 
and  Lucy.  '  I  did  not  know  you 
were  here.'  I  then  perceived  that 
this  was  the  same  person  who  had 
come  with  Bellamy  into  the  vestrv- 
room,  and  helped  Charlie  to  his 
crutch. 

'  I  am  only  this  moment  arrived,' 
he  said.  '  Mr.  Moore  asked  me  to 
have  an  interview  with  Captain 
Mannering,  and  this  hour  is  my 
only  leisure  one.'    Then  turning  to 
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Lacy,  he  said,  '  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  how  well  Mr.  Moore  has  borne 
the  motion  of  the  carriage.  You  may 
indulge  in  good  hopes,  now,  I  am 
sure.  He  has  suffered  enough  to 
kill  most  men  of  average  strength. 
I  think  better  of  him  to-day  than  I 
have  ever  done  yet' 

'  But  this  "  man-eater's  "  attack 
must  have  been  months  ago/  I  said, 
looking  at  Mr.  Grant. 

'Ah!'  said  Charlie,  who  was  sit- 
ting up,  seemingly  quite  comfort- 
able in  an  easy  chair,  with  his 
spring  crutch  by  his  side — '  ah !  but, 
by  my  clumsiness  and  incapacity,  I 
got  a  severe  fall  on  board  ship,  and 
our  friend  here  has  had  to  pull  me 
to  pieces  and  put  me  together  again. 
I  am  a  beautiful  work  of  art  now; 
and  I  am  going  to  travel  to  Wies- 
baden on  that  excellent  invention 
upon  which  you  saw  me  taking  my 
ease  this  morning.' 

Then  I  fancied  that  a  glance  from 
Charlie  suggested  that  I  should 
speak  to  Mr.  Grant  at  a  distant 
window,  and  there  I  retired,  in  his 
company,  accordingly.  I  was  then 
told,  in  a  minute  or  two,  that 
Charlie's  real  danger  lay  in  the 
crushing  of  the  chest  and  collar- 
bone having  injured  the  lungs. 
'  We  have  the  winter  before  us.  I 
see  but  little  hope,'  said  Mr.  Grant 
'As  to  his  other  injuries, — though 
this  accident  on  board  ship  has 
given  him  a  great  deal  to  go 
through,  he  has  undergone  every- 
thing so  well,  that,  with  his  perfect 
constitution,  and  his  wife's  care, 
there  need  be  no  fear.  He  will  have 
a  stiff  shoulder  all  his  life.'  Saying 
which,  Mr.  Grant  walked  back  to 
the  table,  and  took  leave  of  Lucy, 
calling  her  'Mrs.  Moore'  for  the 
first  time  in  my  hearing,  with  a  few 
kindly-spoken  words,  expressing  a 
desire  that  she  would  call  upon 
him  any  moment,  night  or  day, 
without  hesitation,  whenever  she 
wished  to  do  so—it  came  from  him 
with  a  friendliness  that  evidently 

S eased  them  both,  and  Lucy  gave 
m  her  hand  with  a  radiant  smile 
of  thankfulness. 

'I  have  told  my  husband,'  said 
Lucy,  'how  good  you  have  been, 
Captain  Mannering.  How  you 
trusted  me  in  the  midst  of  so  much 


mystification.  How  I  made  you 
run  away  with  me — or  how  you  let 
me  run  away  with  you,  I  can't  tell 
which,  and  it  is  of  no  manner  of 
consequence.  If  he  had  not  be- 
haved better  than  you  did,  Mr. 
Moore,  I  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  the  house;  for  I 
never  could  have  overcome  Mrs. 
Marmaduke.  She  let  me  go  with 
him  so  willingly,  yet  so  sadly,  poor 
dear!  I  declare  I  think  she  re- 
pented. I  believe  she  will  be  glad 
when  she  knows  that  I  am  married 
to  you.' 

Charlie  laughed.  'Very  likely,' 
he  said ;  '  you  know  she  did  like  me 
at  first  There  is  no  harm  in  play- 
ing Mrs.  Marmaduke  this  trick ;  the 
wonder  to  me  is  that  you  did  not 
deceive  Mannering.' 

'  Not  a  bit/  said  Lucy.  '  He  said 
at  once  that  there  was  a  mystery, 
and  he  agreed— not  quite  at  once, 
but  when  he  saw  I  was  miserable— 
to  help  me.  He  was  so  good  a  man 
that  I  trusted  him—and  1  was  so 
in  earnest,  and  so  unhappy,  that  he 
trusted  me,  and  was  hero  enough  to 
promise  to  see  me  safe  to  the  end, 
whatever  it  might  be.' 

'  I  should  have  told  him  the 
whole  truth/  said  Charlie. 

'And  then  he  would  have  had 
scruples,  and  hesitated,  and  I  should 
have  had  to  run  away  by  myself, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  f ass 
and  a  scandal;  toil,  torment,  and 
poverty.  Now,  it  is  all  easy,  natu- 
ral, and  straight  Oh,  Charlie!  I 
could  not  have  got  away  without  Mrs. 
Marmaduke's  knowledge :  somehow, 
it  was  not  in  me  to  do  it  But  when 
she  gave  me  leave  to  run  away  with 
him,  then  it  was  easy.  And  she  was 
so  interested  about  settlements; 
only,  I  do  not  know  quite  what  you 
would  like  to  do  about  the  money.' 

'What  money?' 

'Why,  on  Sunday  afternoon  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  lawyer,  and 
joint  trustee  with  her,  to  say  she 
approved  of  a  hasty  marriage  I  was 
going  to  contract,  and  that  she  gave 
up  everything  to  me  at  once.  And 
so,  dear  Charlie,  my  whole  fortune, 
I  suppose,  is  now  yours.' 

Moore  looked  at  me  aghast  We 
were  all  silent  for  a  moment— then, 
'  Mannering,  bring  me  my  writing- 
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case/  said  Charlie.  His  face  was 
white.  Ln«y  was  frightened  and 
greT  pale  also.  But  I  knew  what 
he  meant  to  do,  and  seated  myself 
by  his  side  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
at  once. 

*  Lucy,  my  dear  wife/  he  said, 
'you  have  been  told  the  whole  truth 
as  to  my  illness.  If  I  were  to  die 
to-day — and  the  extent  of  injury  to 
my  lungs  nobody  quite  knows — I 
should  simply  rob  yon.  80  I  must 
make  a  will'  Then  he  dictated  a 
few  words  by  which  everything  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Bro- 
therton  and  I  signed  it 

'And  now,  Captain  Mannering, 
will  you  go  back  to  your  mother's 
house,  and  tell  Aunt  Marmaduke  all 

that  we  havo  done '    •  And  say 

that  any  settlements  she  chooses  to 
suggest  I  will  make/  said  Charlie. 
'  No !'  cried  Lucy, '  it  is  all  good, 
honest  Lorimer  money,  and  she 
ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  mine.'  But  Charlie, 
smiling,  put  his  hand  before  her 
pretty  mouth.  '  Mannering  will  do 
right  for  us/  he  said;  and  I  con- 
sented. 

Immediately,  with  my  watch  and 
a  time  table,  I  began  to  arrange  my 
return.  I  announced  that  I  must 
go  almost  directly,  and  then  Lucy 
said  that  she  had  messages  to  send, 
and  that  she  and  Mrs.  Brotherton 
must  speak  to  me  alone.  We  there- 
fore left  Charlie  Moore  and  went 
into  the  adjoining  room.  When 
there,  how  she  thanked  me ! 

'  He  is  married,  and  he  is  rich/ 
she  said;  'and  if  you  had  not 
humoured  mo,  and  trusted  me, — 
we  owe  it  all  to  you.  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  thank  you  enough.  His  life 
shall  be  saved  now,  God  helping 
me/  she  cried.  '  And  will  you  write 
to  India?'  she  went  on.  'The 
officers  of  his  regiment  gave  him  a 
smart  purse,  quite  full  of  gold— in 
fact,  to  pay  for  Bellamy's  services, 
and  get  him  safely  home.  How  can 
I  thank  them  ?  Poor  Charlie  I  with- 
out a  penny  beyond  his  pay.  How 
good  of  them  to  behave  like  brothers 
to  him,  and  to  me.'  She  sat  down, 
and  wept  like  a  child,  quite  melted 
by  this  goodness  from  men  whom 
she  had  never  seen. 

'And  havo  you  no  questions  to 


ask  V  she  said,  when  her  tears  were 
spent. 

'  Yes.  I  want  to  know  why  Mr*. 
Marmaduke  dismissed  Mr.  Moore.* 

Her  face  brightened,  and,  with  the 
drops  hanging  in  her  eyelashes,  her 
whole  countenance  flashed  with 
amusement  '  Oh  1 1  can  smile  at  it 
now/  she  gasped.  'She  sent  him 
oflf,   she    locked    me    up  —  she — 

she '    '  Tell  me  quickly/  I  said. 

'  Because  he — he  would  not— be— 
oh,  oh!'  And  then  she  tnrned 
away  laughing  or  crying,  I  could 
not  tell  which. 

'  Because/  said  Mrs.  Brotherton, 
loudly,  'because— a  stupid,  eon- 
ceited,  detestable  woman — because 
he  would  not  be  kissed!  There, 
Captain  Mannering!  If  you  wish 
to  know,  you  do  know.  For  no 
other  reason  in  the  world.  I  ean'k 
bear  that  woman.  She  ought  to  be 
shut  up ;  a  horror  V 

The  face  of  calm  intelligence  that 
Lucy  turned  to  me  on  this  announce- 
ment was  a  caution  and  a  confirma- 
tion in  one. 

'  Have  you  no  other  question  to 
ask  ?'  she  almost  whispered,  coming 
close  to  my  side.  '  No.'  '  Not  any 
inquiry  after  Lizzie  Smith's  face- 
ache?*  'Why?*  'Because/  whis- 
pering, 'if  you  had  seen  her,  you 
might — almost  must,  have  loved 
her;  and  then  I  should  never  have 
escaped  from  Mrs.  Marmaduke's 
captivity.  She  knew  my  secret  I 
kept  her  out  of  sight'  Then,  taking 
my  hand — '  She  is  the  best  girl  in 
the  world.  Now,  please  to  forgive 
me  for  everything.' 

I  forgave  her;  and  I  bade  her 
good-bye.  In  an  hour's  time  I  was 
travelling  back  as  fast  as  I  could  go. 

I  found  the  horse  and  carriage 
waiting  for  me,  and  with  willing 
speed  I  got  to  my  own  home  safely. 

I  walked  into  the  drawing-room. 

'  My  dear  Alfred !  But  where  is 
Lucy  ?'  cried  my  mother. 

'  I  left  her  at  Mrs.  BrotbertonV 

'Ah!  I  thought  that  to  town  and 
back  would  be  a  longer  day's  work 
than  she  could  encounter.  I  am 
sorry  she  sent  back  Smithson/  said 
my  mother. 

I  looked  at  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  She 
got  up,  after  a  few  hasty  wordBof 
welcome,  and  left  the  room.    In  a 
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minute,  under  pretence  of  changing 
my  dress,  I  followed  her.  I  went 
straight  to  her  dressing-room  door 
and  knocked.  '  It  is  I— may  I  come 
in  ?'  She  opened  the  door,  and  let 
me  in,  with  a  scared  face.  I  eat 
down  by  the  open  window,  where 
the  soft  snmmer  air  was  playing 
gently.  '  Mrs.  Smith/  I  said, '  Lucy 
married  Charlie  Moore  this  morning, 
and  I  gave  her  away.' 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  as 
pale  as  death,  and  almost  as  still.  I 
was  actually  frightened.  Bat  I  went 
on.  '  There  is  not  a  better  man  in 
the  service.  There  are  few  cleverer 
men  in  the  world.  You  know  he  is 
a  man  of  extraordinary  talent ;  he  is 
a  poor  death-stricken  creature  now : 
he  has  been  half-killed  by  a  tiger. 
They  made  a  subscription  at  the 
mess  and  paid  for  a  servant  to  get 
him  home.  He  was  carried  to  the 
church— he  stood  on  crutches.  They 
are  going  out  of  England  direetly. 
And  now/  I  went  on, '  you  must  let 
me  say  the  only  thing  that  I  intend 
to  say— it  is  a  hard  burden  to  lay 
for  fife  on  such  a  brilliant  little 
butterfly  as  Lucy,  They  love  each 
other  very  much.  "  But  you  should 
not  have  done  it,  Mrs.  Smith.'  '  If 
you  don't  get  them  to  forgive  me/ 
she  said,  '  I  shall  break  my  heart 
and  die/ 

I  declare  I  could  not  help  for- 
giving the  poor  woman,  she  was  bo 
evidently  sincere. 

We  did  not  say  much  about  what 
had  happened  in  the  family,  for  my 
dear  tender-hearted  mother  was 
horrorstruck  by  Mrs.  Marmaduke's 
conduct,  and  wished  to  get  her  out 
of  the  house;  but  Julia  had  grown 
very  fond  of  Lizzie  Smith,  and  did 
not  like  to  part  with  her. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
had  more  than  once  written  to  Lucy, 
but  she  had  got  no  answer ;  at  last 
a  note  came  from  Mrs.  Brotherton 
advising  Mrs.  Smith,  with  consider- 
able asperity,  to  write  no  more.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moore,  having  persuaded 
Mr.  Grant  to  go  with  them,  were,  she 
hoped,  safe  at  Wiesbaden,  and  would 


stay  there  till— if  he  lived— (darkly 
scored  under  were  those  words)  they 
moved  for  the  winter  to  Nice. 

Upon  this  Mrs.  Marmaduke  took 
to  her  bed,  and  was  laid  up  in  our 
house,  under  medical  treatment,  for 
six  weeks;  during  which  time  my 
acquaintance  with  Lizzie  Smith  so 
£ur  progressed  that  I,  one  day,  told 
her  what  Lucy  had  said  as  to  the 
necessity  I  should  have  felt  under 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  had  I  seen 
her  on  her  first  arrival. 

'Ah!'  she  said,  quietly/ so  like 
Lucy ;  but  I  don't  think  that ' 

'  Well  then,  I  do,9 1  answered. 

And  so  it  is  that  Lizzie  is  my 
wife  at  this  present  writing;  and 
Mrs.  Marmaduke,  when  she  died — 
and  her  death  was  generally  re- 
ported to  be  in  consequence  of  an 
ungrateful  relative's  conduct— -left 
Lizzie  all  she  possessed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  live  in  London. 
Faithful  Mrs.  Brotherton  guards 
Lucy's  happiness  with  a  watch- 
dog's bark;  always  angry  with  any- 
thing that  may,  even  by  the  re- 
motest possibility,  interfere  with  it 
We  visit  the  Moores  in  London,  and 
they  come  to  us  in  the  country;  he 
is  a  fine,  very  handsome,  pale-com- 
plexioned man,  with  a  stiff  shoulder 
joint,  and  a  cough — but  '  not  a  kill- 
ing cough  at  all/  says  Mr.  Grant. 
Lucy  plays  with  two  beautiful  boys, 
Charlie  and  Alfred,  and  they  are  all 
very  happy  together — so  happy,  that 
I  one  day  said  to  her — '  Would  you 
have  been  happier,  I  wonder,  if  yon 
and  your  husband  had  been  married 
when  you  were  first  engaged  to  each 
other?*  On  which  she  lifted  up  a 
very  quiet  face — open-eyed,  and 
wondering,  with  a  most  dazzling, 
malicious  sort  of  beauty—'  Would 
it  have  been  better?'  I  repeated. 

'  Better  than  perfect  1  I  never 
was  very  clever  you  know,  Captain 
Mannering— and  I  don't  under- 
stand!' 

With  this  declaration  from  our 
beautiful  Lucy,  the  record  of  my 
'  difficult  circumstances '  may  be 
considered  at  an  end. 
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*  ILM  AKE  way  for  the  evergreens!' 
1Y1  These  words  ended  my  some- 
what pensive  November  musings. 
The  falling  leaves  have  fallen  now, 
and,  more  than  this,  they  are  pretty 
well  pnt  away  ont  of  sight  Thick  in 
the  storm  and  thin  in  the  calm,  they 
streamed  or  straggled  from  the 
tossed  or  patient  branches :  but  now 
the  flitting  is  over  (save  for  a  few 
dry  and  determined  beech  and  oak 
tenants  which  stubbornly  disregard 
the  notice  to  quit);  and  the  gay 
dresses  of  the  year  are  put  away. 
It  lies  indeed  in  its  white  snow- 
shroud,  and  does  not  want  them  any 
more.  The  fallen  leaves  are  gone. 
The  worms  did  what  they  could 
towards  this  tidying  up  the  room, 
after  the  winds  had  done  with  their 
playthings :  many  and  many  a  one 
they  stowed  out  of  sight,  all  but  an 
end  or  so  which  would  stick  out  of 
the  clay.  Many  a  barrow-load  of 
them  was  wheeled  off  by  the  gar- 
dener, and  the  shrubberies  are  raked 
and  tidied,  so  that  you  may  get  the 
first  delightsome  vision  of  the 
snowdrop  and  crocus  and  daffodil 
points;  and  the  smooth  ungrowing 
lawn  is  never  littered  now  with 
flakes  pale  and  large  from  the  syca- 
more, red  and  flat  from  the  beech, 
orange  and  black-pitted  from  the 
apple,  gold  and  silver  from  the 
poplar,  bronze  from  the  pear,  purple 
from  the  medlar,  scarlet  from  the 
cherry.  These  are  all  cleared  away, 
they  neither  lie  sullen  beside  the 
path,  nor  run  in  circles  till  they 
drop  down  giddy  on  the  lawn.  Per- 
haps they  were  gathered  into  such 
a  high  many  -  coloured  heap  as 
Millais  once  painted,  and  the 
tongued  fire  shot  Out  here  and  there 
from  a  cleft,  and  the  bine  spiral 
smoke  wandered  away  in  thin  lines 
out  of  many  a  vent:  or,  if  you 
stirred  the  frail  heap,  rolled  up  in  a 
grey  full  volume  towards  the  twi- 


light sky.  And  so  the  glad  summer- 
lived  things  were  not  left  to  damp 
and  long  decay,  but,  more  beauti- 
fully for  them,  were  returned  by 
cremation  to  the  dust  from  which 
they  rose,  and  next  morning  a  white 
handful  of  impalpable  ash  was  all 
that  marked  the  place  of  the  high 
funeral-pyre.  Better  than  to  have 
been  ignominiously  shot  into  some 
wide  hole, — promiscuously  cast,  as 
it  were,  into  that  plague-pit,  after 
that  great  autumn  epidemic  which 
had  laid  them  low  far  too  fast  for 
separate  burial  by  the  careful 
worms;  better  to  be  this  white 
powder,  than  to  be  that  decaying 
mass.  But  perhaps  not  better  than 
to  lie,  as  the  forest  leaves  are  yet 
lying,  in  an  undisturbed  and  solemn 
state,  under  the  great  dark  plumes 
of  the  pines,  and  under  the  taper- 
light  of  the  stars;  or,— if  you  like 
to  call  it  a  burial  ground,— in  the 
grand  Forest  cemetery,  every  tree  a 
tall  and  naked  monument,  watching, 
with  its  great  cross-arms,  over  the 
many  generations  of  its  dead  chil- 
dren. Quietly  they  sleep  in  the 
deep  calm,  no  vexing  winds  can 
reach  to  harass  them ;  where  each  fell, 
there  it  took  its  settled  place;  and, 
unless  for  a  scared  rabbit,  or  a  strut- 
ting pheasant,  or  a  stealthy  fox,  or  a 
nimble  squirrel,  there  it  lies,  for  ever 
undisturbed.  'Bain  makes  music 
in  the  trees'  for,  very  far  above 
them :  it  is  a  distant,  dreamy  sound 
matching  well  with  the '  dim  reli- 
gious light'  which  pervades  ail  the 
hushed  forest  aisles ;  no  disturbing 
gladness  of  sunlight  or  depression 
of  shadow  comes  to  interfere  with 
the  passionless  calm  which  has  be- 
come the  atmosphere  of  their  re- 
pose. If  there  be  a  stained  window 
or  two,  slanting  rich  colour  through 
the  dark  columns,  this  is  only  at 
sunset  time,  and  at  the  extremest 
bounds  of  the  great  temple;  sound, 
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light,  air,  are  all  subdued  into  an 
equal  harmony,  as  the  rule,  through- 
out the  endless  parallel  aisles.  The 
fiercest  tempests  raging  far  above  in 
the  tops  of  the  bare  or  evergreen 
trees  do  but  make  a  hoarse  lullaby 
for  the  dead  leaves  far  beneath,  that 
yet  need  not  the  soothing  cadence 
of  their  muffled  roar  to  deepen  the 
intensity  of  their  repose.  ( Let  them 
rave.'  Their  anger  is  subdued  to  a 
full  melody,  but  the  thrum  and 
murmur  of  the  vibrating  forest  stirs 
in  the  fallen  leaves  no  emotions,  no 
remembrances.  Above  them  the 
young  spring  will  be  dressing  all 
the  bare  branches  again  with  the 
million  million  shimmerings  and 
palpitations  which  are  living  foliage 
and  shall  also  be  Fallen  Leaves. 

1  No  second  spring  have  they  in  store. 
Bat  where  they  fall,  forgotten  to  abide, 
>    Is  all  their  portion,  and  they  ask  no  more.* 

Life  was  a  beautiful  thing  in 
them,  and  in  them  even  life's  decay 
was  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  serene 
though  melancholy  loveliness  in 
their  death.  And  no  doubt  the 
analogies  which  envelope  them  give 
the  explanation  of  the  intense  fasci- 
nation which  most  pensive  minds 
find  in  these  pensioners  of  the  short 
summer.  Quiet,  if  subdued  thoughts, 
linger  about  them  for  him 

'  Who  with  a  gentle  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  hushed  and  tranquil  evening  sky, 

and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent. 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give   him    eloquent 

teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear." 

But  now  the  leaves  are  gone,  the 
summer  leaves ;— let  them  lie!  It 
is  the  time  for  the  evergreens.  And 
how  delightful  to  see  them  heaped 
in  the  outhouse,  ready  for  the 
Christmas  decorations :  great  masses 
of  them;  boughs;  half  trees,  you 
might  almost  think.  Cartloads  of 
them  passing  along  the  streets,  along 
the  hard  and  frosty  streets,  the  streets 
just  rimed  enough  with  a  light  snow 
to  show  the  dark  track  of  wheels,  of 
wheels  which  cross  and  interlace, 
and  hoofe  which  break  the  striped 
pattern  of  the  roads.  Covent  Gar- 
den is  still  piled  with  these  spoils 


of  the  shrubberies,  but  you  have 
secured,  either  thence  or  from  the 
country,  your  stock  of  them ;  and 
Kate  and  Violet  have  pulled  them 
about  critically,  and  Anselm,  home 
for  the  holidays,  has  had  up  the  big 
boughs  for  his  sisters  to  inspect: 
and  the  young  ones  are  fairly  con- 
tent with  the  materials  provided 
for  their  cunning  workmanship, 
and  wreaths  and  devices  are  being 
busily  prepared  at  home,  they 
having  been  already  all  day  at  the 
schoolroom,  working  for  the  church. 
Long  festoons  of  the  'dark  ivy- 
plants/  veined  with  white ;  rich  ripe 
brown  berries  of  the  same,  made  in 
two  halves,  like  fairy  cricket-balls; 
cone-studded  piles  of  spruce-fir; 
other  firs;  tasselled  Weymouth 
pine;  prickly  fancy  firs,  prettiest, 
that  which  has  an  underside  of 
frosted  silver;  heaps  of  twinkling 
box;  large-leaved  laurel, 'scattering 
silver  lights;'  'dark  red-fruited 
yew;'  masses  of  scarlet-vermilion, 
which  on  examination  are  found 
to  be  holly  dressed  all  up  the  stalk 
with  clustered  berries,  and  crowned 
with  a  spike  of  smooth,  pale,  warm- 
green  leaves,  pointed  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  rich  with  darkest  varnish- 
ing on  the  sky-side.  And  oh,  the 
berries  this  year,  after  this  hot  long 
summer!  The  hollies  are  berried 
up  to  the  neck,  and  the  yew-trees 
about  the  Wyndcliff  were,  in  Octo- 
ber, almost  vying  in  colour  with  the 
autumn  tints  of  the  wych-elms,  and 
orange  maple,  and  rose-flushed 
guelder-bushes.  Then  there  is  the 
prickly  blue-berried  berbrice,  vary- 
in  shades  from  a  morocco-purple  to 
the  clearest  pink-crimson ;  and  there 
is  variegated  laurel,  and  a  quite 
white  holly,  and  some  with  yellow 
berries,  and  some  chequered,  and 
some  dark  with  no  berries  at  all. 
There  is  lauristinus  kalso,  but  this 
fades  too  soon;  there  are  what 
Christmas  roses  were  not  wanted 
for  the  Font ;  there  is  a  treasured 
bundle  of  winter-cherries,  like  little 
Chinese  lanterns,  the  orange  ball  in 
the  brown  lace  frame,  or  seeming  to 
glow  through  the  yet-clothed  muf- 
fled-coloured sides.  There  is  pampas 
grass,  and  hoary  traveller's-joy, 
saved  from  the  November  hedges, 
and  carefully  stored ;  there  are  the 
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burning  clusters  of  the  seed  of  the 
pale-flowered  iris,  so  unkindly  and 
insultingly  named.*  And  above  all, 
there  is  the  mistletoe.  The  mistle- 
toe, with  its  yellow-green  leaves, 
and  white  pearl-berries.  The  mis- 
tletoe that  you  may  see  distinct  in 
such  great  bushes  upon  the  stripped 
apple-boughs  in  the  Herefordshire 
orchards.  Great  bushes  well  seen 
now,  when  the  yellow  leaves  are 
few,  and  the  red  and  the  gold  of  the 
apples  only  scattered  about  the 
boughs :  and  the  autumn  day  quiet, 
except  for  the  chattering  of  the  long- 
tailed  magpies,  so  clean  in  their 
white  and  black,  and  the  scream  of 
the  jays,  with  the  mosaic  of  azure 
and  jet  on  their  wings.  There  was 
a  charm  in  seeing  these  mistletoe 


•  Print  tin  blue  sky  wife  twig  and  leaf,' 

— a  charm,  especially  to  the  mere 
Corent  Garden  saunterer,  in  seeing 
this  magio  plant  really  growing, 
growing  too  in  wild,  in  profuse 
abundance.  Oh  what  a  change  for 
it,  when  it  is  hung  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  well-lit  room,  the  room  which 
shakes  and  vibrates  with  the  dance ; 
and  the  voice,  not  of  jay  and  magpie, 
but  of  merry  boy  and  girl,  or 
romantic  youth  and  maiden,  or 
jovial  senior,  caught  or  catching, 
rings  through  its  pale-fruited  re- 


There  was  much  to  do,  ere  Kate, 
Violet,  and  Anselm  were  satisfied: 
many  wreaths,  much  picture  and 
looking-glass  adorning,  and  Father 
to  be  coaxed  out  of  his  study  that 
that  also  might  be  dressed  in  Christ- 
mas garb.  But  the  great  event  of 
the  dressing ;  the  climax  and  acme 
of  all  the  decoration,  the  finishing 
touch  to  all,  was  undoubtedly  the 
hanging  that  huge  bush  of  mistletoe 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  in 
whose  ancient  grate  half  an  elm  was 
burning  for  a  Christmas  log:  and 
then  the  enticing  the  (of  course) 
unsuspecting  Father  and  Mother 
under  the  mystic  plant,  and  smo- 
thering them  with  kisses  when 
there.  How  should  they  suspect 
any  such  design  ?  The  little  mys- 
tery had  not  been  repeated  more 

*  Iris  fcctidissima. 


than  a  dozen  times  yet,  as  the  years 
went  by. 

So  the  house  has  got  on  its  Christ- 
mas dress,  and  is  ready  for  the 
Christmas  parties.  We  wQl  let  the 
Day,  the  sweet  Day,  the  solemn  Day, 
the  happy  Day,  the  holy  Day,— 
pass ;  yet  not  quite  without  a  word. 
This  is  a  day  like  no  other  day  in 
the  whole  year.  Easter  is  perhaps 
more  glad  and  joyous,  coming  with 
such  sudden  sunshine  after  the  hush 
of  Lent,  and  the  shade  of  Holy  Week. 
Easter  may  be  more  ecstatically  joy- 
ful, but  Christmas  has  a  strange, 
weird,  child-charm  of  its  own.  The 
glorious  mystery  of  the  waits,  at 
midnight  (before  we  have  lost  an 
enjoyment  by  growing  older  and 
more  learned,  and  so  discovering 
that  this  is  bad  music  played  by 
vulgar  men) :  the  large  Christmas 
moon  shining,  while  we  listen, 
through  the  snow-caked  panes :  the 
sweet  and  tender  gladness  of  the 
bells,  while  we  are  dressing,  and 
indeed,  at  intervals  all  through  the 
day :  the  anticipation  of  the  Christ- 
mas boxes,  whether  new -milled 
money,  or  toy  or  workbox,  or  books, 
ranged  among  a  bewildering  crowd 
of  others  upon  the  sideboard:  the 
comfortable  warm -berried  ever- 
greens over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
about  the  walls:  the  Christmas 
texts  over  the  arches  in  the  church, 
everyone  packed  with  a  hundred 
fascinating  associations,  from  earliest 
childhood  upwards:  the  Christmas 
hymns,  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
played  as  the  clergyman  enters  the 
wreathed  reading-desk:  the  geni- 
ality and  the  kindliness juid  the  af- 
fection which  seem  the*  very  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Day :  the  sweet  and 
wondrous  story— of  which  we  never 
weary,  so  long  as  any  of  the  wise 
child-spirit  is  left  to  us— underlying 
it  all: — merely  to  enumerate  these, 
however  baldly,  is  to  bring  a  distant 
peal  of  joy-bells  near  at  once,  and 
clear  and  loud  across  the  heart  The 
Day  is  one  obviously  unfitted  for 
noisy  and  altogether  secular  mirth  : 
it  is  a  day  (beside  its  most  dear  and 
sacred  memories  and  associations) 
sacred  to  quieter,  more  intensely 
happy  happiness;  sacred  to  home- 
gatherings,  and  reunions,  and  recon- 
cilements, and  thankful  joy  because 
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of  no  gap  yet  in  the  intimate  circle, 
no  bead  fallen  oat  of  the  home- 
rosary  :— or  of  tender  and  dear  re- 
miniscences that  make  the  joy  not 
less  thankful,  but  more  quiet  and 
grave:  tightening  the  grasp  of  the 
living  hands,  while  the  eyes  grow 
misty  with  thinking  of  one  greeting 
less,  one  clasp  that  is  loosed  for 
awhile:  one  bead  that  has  been 
passed  on  to  a  string  that  can  never 
at  all  break  or  come  untied.  'A 
merry  Christmas :'—  yes,  in  a  de- 
gree:— but  merriment  is  the  dance 
of  bubbles  that  bead  the  deeper 
stream  of  the  Day's  grave  happi- 
ness. Bather  therefore,  and  more 
exactly,  I  will  say,  A  happy  Christ- 
mas,  and  a  merry  Christmas  season. 
And  saying  this  in  print,  I  clasp, 
with  no  slack  or  insincere  clasp, 
many  a  shadow-hand,  many  a  hand 
from  which  oceans  really  part  me : 
many  a  hand  of  which  I  only  know 
this,  that  it  shall  turn  the  page 
which  mint*  is  penning. 

Christmas  time  is  especially  and 
suitably  the  festival  season  of  the 
young.  Not  but  that  the  elders 
enjoy  themselves  as  much,  in  their 
quiet  way,  as  the  wildest  young 
hearts,  or  even  perhaps  more.  But 
everything  at  this  tune  seems  to 
have  the  young  in  view.  Old  people 
and  mature  people  fall  in,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  the  humour 
of  the  young  ones  at  this  time ;  thus 
you  shall  see,  with  no  thought  of 
any  strangeness  in  the  sight,  grand- 
father dancing  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  and  his  son,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  playing  at  blind- 
man's  bufiL  'lis  all  for  the  chil- 
dren; and  so  your  dignity  is  not 
compromised,  and  you  may  lay  aside 
the  gravity  of  your  usual  deport- 
ment, and  give  yourself  up  to  a 
romp.  Even  the  clergyman  may 
unbend  at  such  gatherings,  and  not 
forfeit  any  of  his  influence  for  good : 
as  who  would  have  less  revered  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  find- 
ing him  scuttling  round  the  table 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  his 
grandchild  on  his  back?  It  is  to 
please  the  young  ones:  let  this 
salve  all :  and  so  the  old  ones  may 
enter  with  zest  into  the  fun.  With 
zest  not  altogether,  if  at  all,  feigned, 
—I  believe  that  that  grave  physi- 


cian, whose  coat-tail  came  off  in  my 
sister's  hands,  playing  at  oranges 
and  lemons  (fearful  position!  what 
was  the  child  to  do  with  the  embar- 
rassing acquisition  ?)— I  believe  that 
that  grave  man  was  in  reality  quite 
as  eager  in  the  contest  as  any  of  the 
excited  train  that  were  led  by  him 
to  that  miniature  tug  of  war.  And, 
supposing  you  to  be  in  the  full 
swing  of  blind-man's  buff:  was  it 
merely  on  behalf  of  the  ecstasy  of 
the  little  ones  that  you  palpitated, 
flattened  against  the  wall,  while  the 
groping  hands  were  just  within  an 
inch  of  your  face  ?  or  that  you  tried 
to  look  unconscious,  with  the  slipper 
in  your  possession,  and  with  frantic 
eagerness  slid  it  away  when  the 
vigilant  eye  was  at  length  turned 
from  your  post  in  the  ring  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it:  the  elders  unbend  and 
condescend  to  the  children's  fun, 
but  this  is  just  their  convenient  ex- 
cuse for  having  a  turn  at  it  them- 
selves. It  wouldn't  do  without  the 
children,  no  doubt ;  for  one  thing, 
the  decent  pretext  would  be  want- 
ing ;  and  certainly  I  doubt  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  there 
would  be  much  enjoyment  in '  Cross 
Questions  and  Crooked  Answers,' 
or '  Oranges  and  Lemons/  or '  Blind- 
man's  Buff,'  or  'Hunt  the  Slipper,' 
to  a  party  composed  merely  of  some 
dozens  of  staid  merchants,  and 
middle-aged  lawyers,  and  stiff  bank- 
ers, and  solemn  doctors,  and  rev- 
erend bishops,  together  with  a  due 
proportion  of  mature  matrons.  It 
would  hardly  do,  I  fancy,  without 
the*Anselms  and  Violets,  and  Mauds, 
and  Kates,  and  Harolds,  andFrank- 
lyns,— to  bring  the  old  ones — half- 
reluctant  at  first,  but  seeming  more 
so  than  they  really  are,— to  the 
games  in  which  they  are  soon  as 
interested  as  any.  'That  child's 
heart  within  the  man's '  has  a  lin- 
gering love,  that  will  blaze  out  at 
Christmas-time,  for  the  old  child 
amusements  still.  Unfallen  leaves ; 
that,  if  they  have  lost  the  soft  tex- 
ture and  the  glory  of  the  new  green, 
nevertheless  have  not  forgotten  yet 
how,  upon  occasions,  to  glimmer  in 
the  sunshine,  and  to  dance  in  the 
summer  air. 

And  the  games,  these  are  almost 
the  best  part  of  the  Christmas  par- 
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ties.  I  remember  the  old  excite- 
ments of  them,  especially  if  the 
games  had  forfeits  attached,  and  if 
the  forfeits  were  honestly  insisted 
upon,  and  not  meanly  shirked,  be- 
cause of  the  scruples  of  some  over- 
prudish  misses.  Are  not  the  loves 
of  the  young  pretty  and  harmless? 
Need  Belinda's  grown  admirers  ever 
grudge  that  mad  delirium  which  a 
kiss  snatched  from  her  t  welve-years'- 
old  lips  caused  in  Ethelbert's 
thirteen-years'-old  heart,  on  that 
ecstatic  Twelfth-night  evening?  or 
the  motto  and  the  gold  paper  that, 
being  shared  with  her  at  supper, 
were  stored  for  so  long  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  always  laid  by 
under  his  pillow  ?  I  like  boys  to 
begin  early  to  fancy  themselves— if 
fancy  it  be — in  love ;  it  teaches  them 
to  look  out  of  self,  and  also  it  keeps 
the  heart's  ground  prepared  and 
fertile,  for  when  the  true  seed  is 
sown.  I  like  girls  to  be  a  little 
wholesomely  sentimental ;  we  don't 
want  them  too  practical  at  first:  not 
dry  and  formal  hay,  before  the  grace- 
ful grass  has  bowed  and  risen  and 
lightened  and  dusked  in  the  least 
eddies  of  the  lightest  airs.  I  like 
children  to  be  fresh  and  natural; 
and  even  when  they  have  grown  a 
little  past  child-days,  they  needn't 
be  over-prim  and  strait-laced :  they 
needn't  spoil  the  Christmas  games 
by  taking  all  the  innocent  malice 
out  of  the  forfeits. 

And,— if  you  would  test  the  truth 
of  the  secret  which  I  whispered  to 
you  about  the  zest  which  the  elders 
feel  in  the  fun, — watch  them,  I  beg, 
at  one  of  these  same  forfeit-spiced 
games.  Let  it  be  'Birds,  Beasts, 
and  Fishes,'  and  let  the  knotted 
handkerchief  suddenly  fall  into  the. 
lap  of  that  genial,  time-mellowed 
spinster  aunt,  who  has  been  nerv- 
ously preparing  her  mind  for  the 
missile,  almost  dreading  lest  it 
should  come  her  way.  '  Fish !  one 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,' — 'Er-rr-rr 
— Humbug  1'  she  gasps  at  length, 
before  the  fatal  'ten'  is  reached. 
Bnt  even  when  the  scream  of  laugh- 
ter lulls,  and  she  is  able  to  explain 
that  she  really  did  say,  'Humming- 
bird,' it  is  found  impossible  to  as- 
sign this  individual  to  any  species 
of  tho  finny  tribe ;  and  so  the  dear 


old  lady's  spectacle  case  is  laid  by 
with  the  other  forfeits.  Matters  are 
not  mended  when,  'Bird/  being 
presently  hurled  at  her,  she — ready 
now  after  past  experience,  and  with 
no  hesitation— cries  out, '  Oyster  V 

Her  first  forfeit  was  to  measure 
six  yards  of  love-ribbon  with  one  of 
any  number  of  nephews  who  would 
have  been  delighted  to  do  this  with 
dear  Auntie  Rachel;  her  next,  to 
dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  tea-tray; 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  she 
consented  to  attempt.  On  one  con- 
dition, however,  which  the  mistress 
of  the  house  disallowed:  that  the 
best  set  of  Sevres  china  should  be 
left  in  it  during  the  performance. 
Greatly  did  the  kindly  old  heart 
chuckle  at  having  thus  turned  the 
tables  on  her  mischievous  young 
friends. 

To  the  young  people  themselves, 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  party 
is  the  preliminary  looking  forward 
to  it :  the  excited  preparation  for  it : 
the  grave  work  of  dressing  for  it 
Where  is  this  sash?  and  is  Ellen's 
hair  done  ?  and  have  Master  Reggie's 
hands  been  boiled  in  hot  water,  to 
get  the  carpentering  dust  out  of  the 
frost-roughened  fingers?  It  is  such 
an  important  aflair,  and  takes  so 
long,  at  that  time  of  life ;  and  then 
there  is  the  solemn  going  down- 
stairs, and  ranging  themselves  in 
the  empty  room,  cleared  of  the  fur- 
niture, edged  by  benches  all  around 
the  walls,  lit  by  sconces  placed 
about  the  rooms.  Stiff,  and  ill-at-ease, 
however  anticipating  happiness,  at 
first;  fearful  of  deranging  the  ex- 
actly-finished hair;  feeling  strange 
in  shiny  pumps  or  white-satin  shoes, 
sit  Ella,  and  Beatrice,  and  Lily,  and 
*/ Robert  and  William ;  legs  dangling 
"towards,  but  not  reaching  the 
ground  ;  while  Mabel  and  Tom  vnll 
race  up  and  down  the  room,  regard- 
less of  sit  of  sash,  or  of  precision  of 
hair.  And  other  children  come  in 
and  perch  by  them ;  and  they  are 
mutually  shy  and  awkward,— for  all 
the  world  as  if  they  were  grown 
English  ladies  and  gentlemen  wait- 
ing for  dinner  to  be  announced ; — 
and  you  would  hardly  fancy  them 
the  same  children  that  are  presently 
on  such  confidential  terms,  and  so 
rampagiously  full    of    enjoyment, 
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when  the  first  frost  has  thawed 
under  the  warming  sunshine. 

And  they  dance.  I  like  to  see 
children  dance.  I  shall  be  frowned 
at  by  some  and  pouted  at  by  others ; 
but  I  frankly  own  that  I  don't  much 
like  to  see  grown  people  dance.  It 
is  not  now-a-days  like  the  old  stately 
respectful  style:  —  'slow'  enough 
this  would  of  course  be  voted.  But, 
— I  may  be  over-particular,— I  can't 
reconcile  the  present  style  with  my 
own  queer  ideas  of  the  comeliness 
and  the  fitness  of  things.  Let  it  be 
mere  strangers  whom  I  am  watoh- 
ing  and  the  motion  and  tbe  music 
may  please  me ;  and  I  may  not  take 
offence.  But  let  me  bring  the  thing 
home  to  myself:  let  it  be  my  little 
girl  (laughing  in  her  cradle  now, 
bless  her!),  let  her  have  grown  to 
the  grace  of  maidenhood,  and  let 
me  suppose  her  in  this  room,  and 
I,  a  wallflower  of  course,  looking 
on.  I  shouldn't  like  it :  I  know  I 
shouldn't.  Why  should  that  whip- 
per-snapper young  barrister  dare  to 
come  and  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist  now,  which  he  never  would 
dare)todo  at  another  time ;  and  smirk 
right  into  her  darling  face?  Why 
should  young  Featherweight,  of  the 
Guards,  have  any  right  to  hug  her 
round  the  room,  his  lanky  form 
looming  out  of  a  mist  of  her  mus- 
lin? Is  it,  think  you,  to  consider 
too  particularly  to  consider  thus  ? 
— Well:  I  will  just  retire  then 
upon  the  declaration  from  which  I 
branohed  off  into  this  cynic  tone  of 
thought :— and  merely  reiterate, — I 
like  to  see  children  dance. 

But  let  me  go  back  into  the  days 
of  the  past,  and  take  one  particular 
remembrance;  recall  one  of  those 
pleasant  holiday  evenings.  I  was 
not  a  child  then,  it  is  true ;  but  cer- 
tainly I  enjoyed  myself  like  one; 
besides,  our  evening's  amusement 
was  in  this  case  one  which  might, 
without  apology,  enlist  the  interest 
of  young  and  old  too.  I  have  not 
spoken  yet  of  this  class  of  amuse- 
ment, one  that  will  monopolize  to 
itself  some  of  the  pleasantest  of  the 
holiday  evenings.  I  shall  describe, 
then,  an  evening  of  Charades. 

Long  ago  now,  but  let  me  bethink 
me  how  it  had  its  origin.  Ah,  I  re- 
member.   In  a  very  small  and  quiet 
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way  we  had  just  among  ourselves 
got  up  an  evening's  amusement  of 
this  kind.  'Phantom,'  our  word 
was ;  and  we  exercised, — let  me  say 
without  conceit,  it  being  said  of  our 
past  selves,— some  ingenuity  at  least 
in  one  of  the  scenes.  It  was  the 
second:  which  was  represented,  I 
remember,  by  a  mighty  black  cat  on 
the  tiles  of  a  house.  The  snowy 
roof  was  represented  by  a  large 
sheet,  ingeniously  sloped  over  chairs 
and  boxes,  and  roughened  into  blue- 
shadowed  tiles  with  weak  indigo  and 
water.  A  young  scion  of  the  house 
made  a  first-rate  cat,  closed  in  a  case 
of  black  calico,  and  with  an  appro- 
priate mask,  and  artistic  ears.  The 
tail  was  a  triumph  of  art:  long, 
well-stuffed,  and  either  nervously 
twitched  according  to  the  mode  of 
cats,  or  lashed  in  a  grand  sweep,  by 
means  of  an  invisible  piece  of  twine 
managed  by  a  performer  on  the  other 
side  of  the  roof.  This  accomplice 
also  managed  (with  deep  vocal 
power)  the  howling  and  wauling, 
the  actor  of  the  part  never  having 
studied  in  the  classes  of  any  cat- 
Hullah.  In  the  dim  light  the  effect 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
vocalist  in  the  performance  then  re- 
tired to  dress  for  Brutus ;  the  sheet 
reversed  made  an.  admirable  tent 
(all  but  coming  down  in  a  heap, 
however,  at  the  most  solemn  mo- 
ment); a  young  girl  in  her  early 
teens  sang  sweetly  as  Lucius  the 
page ;  and  a  tall  brother  was  nearly 
smothered  in  a  yellow  blanket  to 
represent  the  august  Phantom.  The 
light  burned  dimly;  the  composi- 
tion and  colour  were  carefully 
studied;  the  curtain  fell  (happily 
not  the  tent),  amid  universal  ap- 
plause. 

Well,  from  this  tiny  acorn  sprang 
the  larger  growth  that  filled  up  the 
evening  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  my  reminiscences.  A  friend  and 
neighbour  had  come  in  to  spend 
that  first  merry  evening  with  us, 
and  had  played  his  part  as  a  spec- 
tator with  admirable  talent,  having 
admired  and  been  pleased  with 
everything.  What  more  could  one 
require  in  an  audience  ?  But  more 
than  this,  so  impressed  was  he  with 
the  talent  of  the  company  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  manager,  that 
a  p 
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he  at  once  fixed  an  evening  in  the 
next  week,  at  which  charades,  on  a 
larger  and  more  ambitions  scale, 
should  be  the  staple  of  the  enter- 
tainment. And  to  this  he  then  and 
there  invited  all  the  then-assembled 
company,  installing  the  getter-up  of 
the  minor  entertainment  at  the  head 
of  the  more  extensive  contemplated 
arrangements.  And  he  threatened 
us  with  a  far  larger  circle  of  spec- 
tators than  that  which  had  at  this 
time  applauded  our  modest  merits. 

Well,  our  spirits  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. Next  day  the  grave  work 
was  the  selection  of  words.  And 
after  much  overhauling  of  Shake- 
speare; Walter  Scott;  Pickwick; 
we  decided  upon  two :  *  Pilgrimage,' 
and  'Incantation,' 

Then  came  the  critical  inspection 
and  planning  of  the  rooms;  the 
dining-room,  turned  inside  out, 
made  a  capital  room  for  the  cha- 
rades to  be  represented ;  there  was 
a  boudoir  opening  out  of  it  in  which 
the  dressing  could  be  managed; 
and  (the  house  being  old-fashioned) 
a  beam  that  ran  right  across  the 
ceiling,  leaving  two-thirds  of  the 
room  beyond  it,  made  an  admirable 
support  for  an  extemporized  cur- 
tain to  shut  off  the  audience  be- 
tween the  scenes.* 

Then  came  the  allotment  of  parts, 
and  the  two  fair  daughters  of  the 
house  were  horo  a  most  valuable 
accession  to  our  company.  Some 
apportionments  were  obvious 
enough ;  some  required  more  con- 
sideration, but  all  was  soon  settled : 
here  beauty  was  wanted  (putting 
the  manager  in  a  very  Paris-like 
position!)  here  voice,  here'memory, 
here  portliness,  here  height,  here 
good  acting. 

The  next  thing  was,  of  course, 
the  'properties/  (I  think  that's  the 
right  word).  And  except  that 
Marmion's  nelmet,  and  a  wig  and 
beard  or  two,  had  to  be  procured 
from  London,  all  that  we  wanted 
was  ingeniously  manufactured  at 
home.  So  we  trudged  up  every 
day,  and  turned  the  house  of  our 
friend  into  a  workshop:  witches' 
noses  and  chins ;  scallop  shells  and 
staffs  for  palmers ;  becoming  hoods 
for  nuns ;  Pickwick's  wig  and  knee- 
breeches;  King  Lear's  tow  beard; 


Hecate's  diadem;  &c,  littered  the 
room  which  had  been  given  over  to 
our  devices;  until  all  was  pro- 
nounced complete,  and  a  la  bonne 
heure ;  for  the  day  had  arrived. 

Well :  charades  have  been  often 
described,  but,  nevertheless,  if  the 
'  indulgent '  reader  has  come  so  far 
with  me,  ho  or  she  will  expect  to  be 
given  just  a  peep  at  the  result  of 
such  great  preparations.  Let  me 
still  more  vividly  then  recall  that 
idle  pleasant  evening  of  the  past,  by 
rapidly  passing  in  review  before  me 
on  the  page  the  parts  and  the  whole 
of  those  ancient  but  well-remem- 
bered performances.  Idle  days, 
but  if  they  came  after  and  preceded, 
busy  days,  these  shall  not  be  grudged, 
nor  sourly  welcomed.  They  had 
their  part,  be  sure,  in  the  quality  of 
the  work  which  followed  them ;  and 
if  I  faced  the  examiners  with  a  more 
equal  mind  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  vivid  power  which 
I  'possessed  tof  realizing  my  weak 
points,  why,  that  idle  time  had  had 
its  share,  undoubtedly,' in  that  brac- 
ing of  the  mind's  tone.  [Relaxation, 
in  due  proportion,  is  not  waste  time, 
if  to  the  sterner  heart  it  seems  so. 
It  feeds  work,  if  it  is  not  work. 
When  you  pour  fresh  water  into 
your  kettle,  it  ceases  boiling  for  the 
while,  no  doubt  But  it  soon  worms 
into  the  fizz  and  splutter  again, 
which  indeed  would  have  'prema- 
turely stopped  without  it  Ah,  life 
is  so  short,  and  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done  in  it,  if  once  you  are  at  all 
in  earnest,  that  one  pardons  the 
severe  minds  that  grudge  one  hour's 
pause  of  the  wheels,  even  though  it 
be  to  grease  them  so  that  they  shall 
get  over  more  ground  in  the  long 
run.  One  sympathizes  with  their 
unresting  energy,  and  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  apologize  for  not  only  pre- 
sent, but  even  past,  pauses  in  the 
advance.  Yet,  if  great  work  be  the 
end  ever  kept  in  view,  it  is  certain 
that  the  work  is  even  farthered  !by 
the  intervals  of  rest  from  it  Idle 
days,  then,  that,  kept  within  bounds, 
help  on  the  busy  ones. 

Behold,  then,  the  guests  arrived, 
the  manager  active  and  ubiquitous  ; 
and  the  curtain  just  ready  to  be 
drawn  on  the  first  scene.  This  was 
a  trifle;  we  could  not  make  very 
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ixmch.  of  it;  'Pill?  of  course  a  vast 
globe  of  a  nursery  ball  in  a  band- 
box ;    and  a  poor  child  doomed  to 
partake  of  it     The  more  artistic 
work  began  at '  Grim.'   For  this  we 
bad  the  Palmer  scene  in  '  Marmion :' 
the  grisly  warrior  by  the  hostel  fire; 
his  squires  and  knights  in  armour 
about  him ;  partizans  and  bills  rest- 
ing against  the  oaken  table ;  stags' 
antlers  on   the  walls — the   stern 
Palmer  darkly  draped  and  leaning 
on  his  staff,  his  grim  look,  and  lit  eye 
fixed   still  and  ever  upon  uneasy 
Marmion — but  let  Scott  speak,  in 
words  whose  magic  is  ever  new  in 
might: 

*  Resting  upon  his  Pilgrim  staff 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood ; 
Ills  thin  dark  visage  seen  bat  naif; 

Half  bidden  by  bis  hood. 
Still  fixed  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
Which  he,  who  111  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  tho*  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stern  encountering  glance, 

The  Palmer's  visage  felL 

'  By  fits  leas  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard, 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gaied  at  length  In  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  hia  fear, 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind  :— 
"  Saint  Mary  I  saw'st  thou  e'er  such  sight  ? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright, 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye; 
.   For  bis  best  palfrey,  would  not  X 

Ezlure  that  sullen  scowl."/ 

-And  then,  called  upon  by  Mar- 
mion, Fitz  Eustace  (a  Fitz  Eustace 
had  we,  cunning  in  song)  raises 
the  plaintive  lay,  set  to  an  old 
air: 

'  Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

Whom  the  fates  sever, 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast 

Parted  for  ever? 
Where,  thro'  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow : 
Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow,' 

Then  the  full  deep  chorus : 

*  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

•  Where  shall  the  Traitor  rest,   < 

He,  the  deceiver, 
Wno  could  win  maiden*  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her? 


In  the  lost  battle, 
Borne  down  by  the  flying, 

Where  mingles  war's  rattle 
With  groans  of  the  dying. 

There  shall  he  be  lyiug. 

'  Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it,— 
Never,  O  never ! 

Never,  O  never ! 

*  It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound, 

And  *ilcnoe  sunk  on  all  around; 

The  air  was  sad;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  'plained  as  if  disgrace  and  ill 

And  shameful  death  were  near, 
lie  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Between  it  and  the  band, 
And  rested  on  his  head  a  space, 

Inclining  on  his  hand. — 
*  *  *  * 

' — Soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz  Eustace  said, — 
"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  song. 
Seemed  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  I" 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  live-long  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

"  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." ' 

Well,  the  curtain  fell  on  a  hush 
that  was  more  valuable  to  us  than 
the  applause,  which,  like  the  crash 
of  a  wave  that  seems  to  hang  for  a 
moment,  abundantly  followed  it. 

The  scenery  was  hastily  changed ; 
and  when  the  curtain  was  drawn, 
'  Age  '  was  represented  by  a  couch, 
on  which  lay  the  venerable  Lear; 
Cordelia  kneeling  by  him,  with  half 
her  hair  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
anxious  loving  look.  An  element  of 
comicality  was  superadded  here,  by 
the  fact  of  the  aged  king  not  having 
had  time  to  learn  his  part,  and 
being  audibly  prompted  through- 
out, betraying  a  ludicrous  anxiety 
to  catch  the  sense  of  the  loud  whis- 
per which  he  then  retailed  to  the 
audience: 

*  Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 
I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor 

less: 
And  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  In  my  perfect  mind. 
Metblnks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this 

man; 
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Yet  I  am  doubtful,  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  Ibl*  is ;  and  all  the  skill  1  bave 
Remember*  not  these  garments;  nor  1  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night:  Do  not  laugh  at 

me; 
For  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 
Cordelia.—  And  so  I  am,  I  am !' 

'  Pilgrimage '  made  a  very  pretty 
scene  in  dumb  show ;  changing  the 
girls'  faces  so,  and  giving  them  a 
new  charm,  the  brown  hair  and  the 
gold  hair  all  hidden  with  the  white 
linen  band  over  the  forehead ;  dark 
eyes  or  blue  eyes,  brunette  or  blonde 
complexion,  enhanced  by  their  tem- 
porary confinement :  and  sandalled 
Palmers  tall  and  draped  in  serge, 
and  furnished  with  the  pilgrim's 
staff,  and  with  the  scallop  shell  on 
the  shoulder. 

So  the  first  charade  ended  amid 
much  loudly  -  expressed  content- 
ment 

Hast  had  enough,  0  Header?  or 
shall  I  briefly  sketch  the  next?  I 
will  do  so  in  as  few  words  as  may 
be. 

'Inn'  This  was  the  famous 
scene  in  Pickwick :  when  that  vene- 
rable man  loses  his  way  in  the 
hotel,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
middle-aged  lady's  room.  What 
pains  the  manager  had  to  arrange 
the  bed,  curtains  and  all,  and  how 
impatient  the  audience  began  to 
wax:  and  how  nearly  Mr.  Pickwick 
tumbled  headlong  out  on  to  the  floor, 
having  ventured  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  treacherous  mattress,  upon  his 
first  popping  his  head  out  from  the 
curtains!  However  we  were  ready 
in  course  of  time ;  and  the  audience 
greeted  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  roar. 
His  legs  were  extremely  thin,  and 
enveloped  with  great  science  in  well- 
dissembled  knee-breeches;  and  a 
bald  head,— a  triumph  of  art  I — had 
been  managed  by  means  of  some 
white  oil-skin.  A  strong  sensation 
was  produced  by  his  bending  to  fold 
up  his  coat  in  front  of  the  fire,  his 
black  sticks  of  legs  being  seen  to 
the  best  effect  Indeed  so  pro- 
longed and  vehement  was  the  mer- 
riment, as  to  cause  some  pertur- 
bation in  the  mind  of  the  personifier 
of  that  estimable  man,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  attire  minus  his 
coat.    However  he  disappeared  in  a 


recess  behind  the  curtains,  and  pre- 
sently a  feeble  snore  proclaimed  him 
lulled  in  his  first  sleep. 

It  was  then  thai  the  Oxford  man 
(he  of  the  cat)  entered  by  another 
door.  Her  dress  was  rather  short 
and  scanty,  and  her  appearance 
gawky ;  but  the  great  hit  lay  in  her 
taking  it  off,  and  appearing  in  pet- 
ticoat and  stay s,  and  proceeding  to 
take  down  her  back  hair.  (This  back 
hair  was  also  a  triumph  of  our  art) 
It  was  at  this  moment  (the  snoring 
had  suddenly  ceased  a  little  before) 
— it  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr. 
Pickwick's  nightcapped  head  cau- 
tiously protruded  from  between  the 
curtains :  anxious-eyed,  and  specta- 
cled. 

'  Hem !'  said  the  lady,  and  in  went 
Mr.  Pickwick's  head  with  automa- 
ton-like rapidity. 

His  sotto-voce  comments  on  the 
horror  of  his  situation ;  his  appear- 
ance again  and  agonized  watching 
of  the  process  of  the '  hair-doing;' 
his  convulsive  clutches  at  his  night- 
cap, which  had  got  into  a  knot ;  his 
retirement  behind  the  curtains,  and 
loud  'Ha— hum!'  — all  this  was 
keenly  appreciated.  But  again  the 
nightcap  appeared:  and,  horror! 
she  had  settled  herself  on  a  chair, 
and  was  gazing  pensively  on  the 
fire. 

'  Most  extraordinary  female  this,' 
thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  popping  in 
again.,  'Ha— hum!' 

The' start  of  alarm :  the  dialogue 
behind  the  curtains:  the  rush 
toward  the  door,  checked  by  the 
final  appearance  of  the  nightcap: 
this  ended  scene  first;  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  decided  success. 

'  Cant '  was  represented  by  that 
scene,  in  the  same  work,  in  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weller,  and  the  red- 
nosed  man  come  to  see  Sam  Weller 
in  the  Fleet.  The  manager  him- 
self took  the  part  of  Sam ;  and  made 
a  tolerably  dapper  personification  of 
that  character;  but  the  red-nosed 
man  was  the  great  success  of  this 
syllable.  He  was  tall,  and  succeeded 
in  the  attainment  of  lantern  jaws, 
and  rolling  eyes,  and  hair  plastered 
tight  to  his  head ;  he  sat  rocking  as 
though  with  perpetual  English  cho- 
lera; and  the  look  of  the  part  was 
perfect.    But  the  voice  was  a  still 
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greater  triumph ;  nor  shall  I  forget 
easily  the  agony  of  laughter  which 
it  caused  in  the  actors,  when  it  first 
came  suddenly  upon  them  in  the 
rehearsal :  enhanced  by  the  touch  of 
genius  that  added  five  magic  words 
to  the  original  text,  the  upturned 
eyes  anxiously  following  Sam  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  nasal  twang 
adding  the  pathetic  suggestion, 
'  And  a  little  spice  1' 
'  The  liquor  disposed  of,  and  the  hat 
and  vast  umbrella  hastily  gathered 
up,  the  scene  ended,  leaving  the 
spectators  in  high  curiosity  and 
puzzle  (they  had  already  guessed 
the  word),  to  know  how  possibly 
the  remainder  of  it  could  be  put 
before  them.  But  the  manager  was 
great  at  an  emergency,  and '  'at  ion ' 
was  thus  set  forth,  in  a  patched-np 
scene. 

A  railway  station :  train  just  about 
to  start :  a  lady  and  her  maid  enter. 
'Now,  ma'am,  where  to?'  (Real 
jacket  and  bell  for  guard:  real  rail- 
way barrow  for  luggage.) 

'  'Epney  'ation,'  the  lady  replies, 
and  again  and  again  reiterates.  The 
maid  on  being  questioned  betrays 
the  same  defect  of  speech ;  and  the 
bell  is  ringing  just  as  '  Stepney  Sta- 
tion1 is  found  out  to  be  the  point 
desired.  In  the  hurry  an  absent 
porter  dabs  a  large  paste  label  on 
to  the  forehead  of  a  dandy  who  was 
sprawling  on  the  luggage  truck, 
and,  goaded  by  the  bell,  suddenly 
wheels  him  out,  with  his  legs  stick- 
ing up  in  the  air  (sending  a  servant 
among  the  audience  nearly  into 
convulsions):  and  so  this  scene 
ends. 

Last  scene  of  all :  Macbeth,  and 
the  witches,  caldron  and  all  com- 
plete :  witches  throwing  sprinkles  of 
coloured  fire  into  the  flames:  much 
smoke  ('twas  well  that  this  was  the 
end):  noses  and  chins  and  beards 


very  effective :  grand  hand- in-hand 
dance  round  the  caldron : 

'  Double,  doable,  toll  and  trouble. 
Fire,  burn ;  and  caldron,  bubble  !' 

Then  enter  Hecate,  handsome, 
and  dark,  and  gold  -  diademed 
(since  that  time  changed  into  the 
present  writer's  prudent  and  tender 
wife)— and  then  Macbeth;  over  six 
feet,  kilted,  with  tartans,  and  fur 
purse,  and  dirk;  naked  legs,  white 
socks  sewn  crossways  with  red  tape : 
a  grand,  gloomy  and  wild  incantation 
scene.  A  sudden  burst  of  blue  fire 
from  under  the  caldron;  and  be- 
fore the  ghastly  effect  dies  out,  the 
curtain  is  drawn,  and  the  charades 
are  over. 

Supper  then,  and  genial  warmth 
down  the  back  of  manager  and  per- 
formers at  the  hearty  praise  and 
Srofuse  compliments :  there  is  new 
elight  in  the  talking  it  all  over: 
the  incidents,  and  the  obstacles,  and 
the  mishaps  and  the  success  upon 
the  whole. 

Then  the  roll  of  carriages 

*  Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone, 

and  then  the  cosy  crowded  drive 
home. 

Where  are  all  the  members  of 
that  pleasant  company;  where  all 
the  spectators  since  then?  Scat- 
tered, perhaps,  all  about  the  world; 
but  perhaps  some  may  be  not  un- 
pleasantly reminded  of  that  merry 
Christmas  party,  by  the  pages  of 
'  London  Society.'  Shall  I  apologize 
for  the  lightness  of mypresent  paper? 
Perhaps  I  ought :  still,  the  memories 
are  pleasant  and  harmless ;  and  I 
shall  never  be  the  manager  of  such 
frivolities  (if  you  will  call  them  so,) 
again.  I  shall,  however,  I  promise 
you,  look  on  very  benignly,  when 
Cyril  and  Maud  are  old  enough  to 
get  up  such  an  evening  at  home. 
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JOT  with  youth's  dream  of  beauty  blends ; 
A  sunlit  glow  is  round  it  shed, — 
Blown  roses  trampled  under  foot, 

Skies  bine  and  spotless  overhead. 
The  angels  of  onr  happy  hearts 

For  ever  radiant  we  behold, 
As  those  the  monkish  painters  drew 
Smile  out  of  solid  heavens  of  gold. 

But,  ah !  fair  being,  I  have  learned 

The  lesson  of  sedater  years, 
And  from  the  smiling  throng  I  turn 

To  beauty  more  akin  to  tears ; 
To  tender  loveliness  that  wins 

From  sympathy  a  readier  part, 
And  touches  with  diviner  f«>rco 

The  chords  of  rapture  in  ihe  heart. 

The  wonder  of  that  perfect  face, 

The  splendour  of  that  peerless  brow, 
Must  charm  in  every  mood;  but  most 

In  that  which  shapes  their  beauty  now, 
When  to  a  twilight-calm  subdued, 

The  spirit,  strongest  in  repose, 
Creates  a  glory  of  its  own, 

And  bright  in  every  feature  glows. 

What  tender  memories  of  the  past 

Their  hold  upon  thy  heart  retain  ? 
What  phantoms  take  familiar  forms  : 

What  silenced  voices  speak  again  ? 
What  is  the  rapture,  what  the  woe, 

That  thy  full  heart  a  moment  frees, — 
The  secret  of  thy  inmost  life, — 

In  pensive  moments  such  as  these? 

Or,  on  the  years  that  are  to  come 

I)ost  thou,  in  saddest  seeming,  muse, 
Seeking  to  lift  the  clouds  that  give 

Tho  future  all  its  rainbow  hues : 
Asking  the  riddle  of  thy  days, 

The  secret  of  the  things  to  be, 
Sad  that  thy  beauty  fails  in  this, — 

Fate  yields  not  to  its  witchery  ? 

2fo  sorrow  weighs  upon  thy  heart : 

It  is  not  sadness  makes  thee  still : 
The  dreamy  depths  of  those  large  eyes 

No  bitter  tears  of  anguish  fill. 
Ah!  no:  the  luxury  of  thought 

And  idle  pondering  is  thine, 
The.  silent  rapture  which  alone 

In  pensive  moments  we  divine. 

W.  S. 
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TEX  COUNTESS  OF  JUNTO'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HUGH  ELLIOT. 


THE  practice  of  issuing  memoirs 
for  private  circulation,  which 
has  obtained  some  vogue,  and  of 
which  the  Queen  famished  the 
most  eminent  example,  has  been 
followed  by  the  Countess  of  Minto. 
Some  years  ago  she  published,  for 
private  circulation,  a  memoir  of  her 
grandfather,  the  Bight  Hon.  Hugh 
Elliot,  which  was  so  successful, 
that  she  has  now  published  the 
work.  We  may  observe,  en  passant, 
that  it  is  very  well  reviewed  in  the 
new  number  of  the  'Quarterly.' 
Lady  Minto  courageously  sat  down 
to  work  through  the  contents  of 
huge  boxes  of  correspondence,  and 
has  exhibited  a  literary  and  editorial 
skill  of  the  highest  kind.  And 
Hugh  Elliot  was  a  man  eminently 
deserving  of  a  biography,  a  true 
Bayard,  a  knight  of  the  veritable 
crusading  stamp,  as  one  of  his  best 
friends  said,  •  un  6tre  compose* 
d'esprit  et  de  cceur.'  Lord  Stor- 
mont  said  of  him,  that  '  in  him  the 
elements  were  blended.'  In  many 
courts  his  exploits  were  long  re- 
membered on  account  of  his  gene- 
rosity and  daring.  Vienna,  War- 
caw,  and  Berlin  havo  still  their 
legends  of  Elliot,  who  wished  to 
be  a  soldier,  and  became  a  diplo- 
matist, but  carried  out  diplomacy 
on  the  principle  of  soldiership.  In 
various  important  historical  works 
we  find  traces  of  Elliot's  influence. 
The  character  of  diplomacy  has 
however  altogether  shifted  since 
his  time,  and  the  grace  and  address 
which  could  charm  courts  and  de- 
termine the  character  of  political 
events,  is  now  comparatively  thrown 
away  in  days  when  such  questions 
are  settled  by  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion and  the  national  will. 

Most  amusing  is  the  account  of 
his  love  affair  and  first  marriage. 
He  fell  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Krauth,  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Berlin.  Innumerable  were  the  witti- 
cisms perpetrated  at  his  expense  on 


the  subject  of  his  taste  for  (Krauth) 
cabbage.  The  mother  of  the  young 
lady,  in  her  honest  German  sim- 
plicity, sought  to  dissuade  him, 
but  by  arguments  little  calculated 
to  depress  such  a  wooer  as  Elliot. 
She  remonstrated  with  him,  telling 
him  that  his  attentions  were  '  com- 
promettant '  for  her  daughter.  She 
again  and  again  asks  him  to  avoid 
her  daughter,  as  the  young  lady  was 
becoming  seriously  attached  to  him. 
Already,  on  his  account,  the  young 
lady  had  refused  an  excellent 
'  parti,'  which  the  good  mother 
had  chosen  for  her.  Next,  he  was 
informed  that  mademoiselle  was 
unhappy,  'pour  lui  et  par  lui.' 
There  could  only  be  one  issue  to 
all  this,  which  was,  that  this  young 
diplomatist  should  marry  the  lady, 
even  though  it  should  be  by  the 
process  of  running  away  with  her. 
He  said  he  eloped  '  from  conscience/ 
but,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  his 
conscience,  that  time,  must  have 
been  'au  bas  de  rescalier.'  He 
describes  Berlin  as  '  Nature  buried 
in  sand  and  mankind  in  slavery,' 
yet  his  Charlotte,  of  the  blue  eyes 
and  brilliant  complexion,  made  it 
enchanted  ground  to  him.  Tho 
romantic  marriage  did  not  turn 
out  very  well ;  romantic  marriages 
seldom  do.  He  appears  to  have 
been  an  admirable  husband,  with  the 
exception  —  not  unfrequently  com- 
plained of  by  wives— that  he  did  not 
write  to  her  sufficiently  often  when 
he  was  away  from  home.  Lady 
Minto  says  that  Charlotte  was  '  light 
and  arid  as  her  native  sands/  She 
only  cared  for  frivolous  novels,  and 
turned  away  from  all  the  generous 
culture  with  which  her  husband 
would  have  diverted  her.  By  and 
by,  when  he  was  away  from  home, 
the  mother-in-law  sent  him  one  of 
the  queerest  letters  which  a  man 
could  possibly  receive.  '  Ma  fille  se 
porte  bien,  s'occupe  de  sa  musique, 
et  bien  plus  longtemps  de  aa  toi- 
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lette ;  je  me  crois  pas  qu'elle  a  de 
l'amitie  pour  toub;  elle  sentira 
qu'une  feznme  n'est  estimee  qu'- 
autant  qu'elle  est  bien  avec  son 
man.'  The  fact  is  that  she  had 
formed  an  affection  for  a  cousin  of 
hers,  beau  commeApollon,  the  Baron 
Kniphausen,  who  had  brought  her 
under  his  power.  Then  came  a 
duel,  which,  for  nine  days,  was  the 
wonder  of  all  European  courts. 
Elliot  first  put  his  child  in  safety — 
to  secure  whose  fortune  had  been 
one  of  the  Baron's  chief  objects — then 
caned  the  Baron,  and  followed  him 
about  till  he  forced  him  to  fight. 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  had  no 
reason  to  like  Mr.  Elliot,  wrote, 
'  Was  I  not  right  when  I  said  he 
would  make  an  excellent  soldier?' 
After  the  divorce  Charlotte  married 
the  Baron,  but  did  not  long  survive. 
Elliot  felt  the  blow  yery  keenly, 
but  as  time  went  on  he  formed  new 
ties.  Even  here,  again,  there  was  a 
spice  of  the  old  romance.  The  new 
wife  is  described  as  being  of  humble 
birth  but  yery  beautiful;  ' her  face 
and  head  remarkably  pretty,'  says 
Lord  Minto,  'insomuch,  that  the 
celebrated  "  Virgin,"  of  Raphael,  in 
the  gallery,  one  of  the  fintst  pic- 
tures I  eyer  saw,  is  her  exact  por- 
trait' 

Elliot's  neat  repartees  to  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  with  the  true 
diamond  point  of  French  epigram, 
are  among  the  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions of  the  diplomatic  service. 
When  Elliot  read  the  King  a 
despatch,  which  announced  a  vic- 
tory, with  expressions  of  thanks  to 
Providence,  the  King  said,  '  Je  ne 
savois  pas  que  la  Providence  fut 
de  vos  alliees  ?'  '  Le  seul,  Sire,  que 
nous  ne  payons  pas/  When  Hyder 
Ali  was  doing  us  all  the  mischief 
possible  in  the  Carnatic,  Elliot 
promptly  answered,  *  Sire,  c'est  un 
vieux  despote  qui  a  beaucoup  pill6 
ses  voisins,  mais  qui,  Dieu  merci, 
commence  a  radoter.'  Frederick 
sent  an  ill-conditioned  fellow  to 
London  as  ambassador,  to  annoy 
the  English  Government,  and  asked 
Elliot  what  they  thought  of  him, 
'  Digne  reprSsentant  de  votre  Ma- 
jeste,'  said  Elliot,  with  the  deepest 
of  bows.  The  King  ultimately  re- 
quested the  English  government  to 


read  their  envoy,  and  we  are  hardly 
surprised  at  it  Then  he  was  re- 
moved to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
greatly  performed  a  great  part. 
He  was  afterwards  at  Dresden  and 
at  Naples.  In  the  journals  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Trench  we  find  her  long- 
ing that  she  could  write  shorthand 
and  preserve  his  conversation.  The 
authoress  of  'Corinne/  describing 
a  noble  action,  says,  in  a  note,  that 
it  was  really  done  by  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  English  minister  of  Naples. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  Governor 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and,  subse- 
quently, governor  of  Madras.  Hav- 
ing witnessed  the  funeral  of  George 
the  Second,  he  also  saw  the  accession 
of  William  the  Fourth.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  later  reminiscences  are 
at  all  so  ample  and  interesting  as 
the  former.  The  days  are  close  to 
ours,  and  so  we  touch  on  delicate 
ground. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  amusing 
byplay  in  the  volume,  and  many 
graphic  sketches  of  contemporary 
manners.  The  letters  of  his  sister 
Isabella  are  intensely  clever  and 
amusing,  until  she  turns  melan- 
choly and  retires  altogether  from 
the  world.  She  keeps  Hugh  en 
rapport  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
world.  '  The  Queen  has  given  two 
balls,  which  were  confined,  in  point 
of  ladies,  to  the  peerage.  They 
were,  I  am  told,  very  pleasant 
ones,  but  a  vast  deal  of  dancing. 
They  began  at  nine  and  did  not 
finish  till  five  in  the  morning ;  and 
every  creature  was  obliged  to  dance 
every  dance  both  up  and  down. 
I  saw  somebody  the  next  day  whose 
feet  were  so, blistered  that  she  could 
hardly  walk.*  Then  we  have  a 
mention  of  the  '  new  actress,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  is  quite  the  rage ;  and 
people  go  to  dine  at  the  Piazzas  in 
Covent  Garden,  at  three  o'clock,  in 
order  to  get  places.  All  the  gentle- 
men cry,  and  the  ladies  are  in  fits, 
and,  in  short,  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  met  with  such  universal  ap- 
plause since  Garrick/  There  is  a 
relative  'Bob'  in  the  clerical  pro- 
fession in  whom  we  take  much  in- 
terest 'Bob'  enters  the  church 
and  cuts  his  hair  in  ecclesiastical 
fashion,  as  the  first  step  in  getting 
on  in  it     He  preaches  the  assize 
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sermon  in  Bristol  cathedral,  and  is 
desired  by  the  mayor  to  publish 
his  discourse.  Isabella  writes:  'I 
owned  it  seemed  not  a  little  strange 
to  me  to  hear  Bob  lecturing  the 
judge  and  corporation  with  just 
dignity.  Bob  apparently  gets  a 
living,  ibut  sends  a  very  doleful 
account  of  it  to  his  friends;  "  the 
most  solitary  place  in  the  world— 
not  a  soul  to  converse  with,  the  only 
disturbance  to  my  meditations  the 
barking  of  a  dog  and  the  cawing  of 
a  rookery,  a  supper  of  cold  mutton 
and  roasted  potatoes."  He  can 
"  think  of  nothing  but  matrimony 
with  some  woman  who  could  talk," 
and  is  going  off  to  York,  where  he 
had  heard  of  such  a  one,  "  very  fat 
and  good-natured,  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  money." '  It  is  described  as, 
'  on  the  whole,  a  very  moving  letter/ 
'Bob/  however,  does  not  get  on 
very  well  with  the  ladies.  'Poor 
Bob  has  a  rage  for  matrimony,  and 
offers  himself  so  suddenly  to  every 
young  [woman,  that  they  are  quite 
frightened  and  scream, "  No !" ' 

In  days  when  biographies  are 
spun  out  into  bulky  volumes,  it  is 
a  great  credit  to  Lady  Minto  that 
she  has  compressed  into  one  book 
the  materials  which  might  have 
sufficed  for  many.  We  would  wil- 
lingly have  welcomed  a  longer  se- 
lection from  these  papers,  which 
would  probably  give  us  many  more 
touches  relating  to  states,  person- 
ages, and  events.  Mr.  Elliot  played 
a  great  part  at  Stockholm,  when  he 
said  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  '  Sire, 
pretez-moi  votre  couronne,  je  vous 
la  vendrai  avec  lustre ;'  a  great  part 
at  Naples,  when  Sicily  was  to  be 
defended  '  with  or  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  Sicilian  majesty/ 
We  find  Mr.  Pitt  writing  to  him  and 

giving  him  sage  advice  on  the  regu- 
tion  of  his  expenses  and  accounts. 
It  is, instructive  to  know  that  Mr. 
Pitt  died  forty  thousand  pounds  in 
debt  from  his  own  reckless  care- 
lessness in  this  respect.  But,  as 
Lady  Minto  remarks,  'Heaven  is 
just — it  gives  to  some  the  power  of 
reasoning,  and  to  others  that  of  act- 
ing conformably  to  reason.'  This  is 
one  of  many  sentences  which  show 
how  much  the  granddaughter  has 
inherited  of  the  wit  and  playfulness 


of  the  grandsire.  Lady  Minto  bas 
shown  us  the  quality  of  her  powers, 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  long 
before  she  gives  us  something  more 
and  something  more  especially  her 
own.* 

CONCERNING  RAILWAYS. 

When  railway  accidents,  railway 
fares,  and  railway  monopolies  are  so 
continually  discussed,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  popularise  a  few 
conclusions  in  respect  to  railways, 
which  have  been  arrived  at  on  a 
large  induction  of  facts.  The  lead- 
ing article  in  the  current '  Quarterly ' 
—most  probably  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Smiles— collects  an  immense 
body  of  significant  railway  facts. 
Thus  it  shows  that  the  law  has 
hitherto  been,  where  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  of  fores,  that  many 
of  the  first-class  passengers  will 
travel  second,  and  second  class 
travel  third,  while  a  still  larger 
number  of  third-class  passengers 
will  altogether  [disappear  from  the 
trains.  This  is  shown  by  the  Glas- 
gow and  Greenock  line,  which  car- 
ries passengers  for  twenty-four  miles 
at  is.  and  2*.  per  passenger.  When 
the  fares  were  increased  the  gross 
receipts  fell  off  from  ten  to  six  per 
cent  In  Belgium  you  travel  first 
class  rather  under  what  you  pay  in 
England  for  third  class,  and  in  Bel- 
gium the  railways  pay  seven  per 
cent.  We  commend  these  facts  to 
the  three  companies  who  have  com- 
bined against  the  public.  It  is 
melancholy  to  know  that  in  Ireland, 
where  fares  ought  to  be  lowest,  they 
are  exceptionally  high.  As  a  rule, 
the  third-class  passengers  pay  better 
than  the  first  class.  'In  point  of 
fact/  asked  Lord  Stanley  of  a  rail- 
way manager,  'do  not  first-class 
passengers  generally  seem  to  con- 
sider that  they  have  a  right  to 
two  places  instead  of  one?'  And 
the  manager  answered, '  No  doubt/ 
First-class  passengers  claim  a  seat 
for  themselves  and  another  for  their 
hats,  and  fill  up  places  with  their 
wrappers  and  carpet-bags.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  express  train 

*  '  A  Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh 
Elliot/  By  the  Countess  of  Minto. 
Edinburgh :  Edmonstone  and  Douglas. 
1868. 
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— which  is  the  peculiar  pride  of  the 
English  railway  system  —  really 
pays.  The  companies  take  pride  in 
their  express  trains,  and  chairmen 
are  almost  ready  to  weep  when  they 
hear  of  an  accident  befalling  them. 
The  public  like  the  trains  to  be  fast 
and  frequent,  but  economic  con- 
siderations point  to  the  fact  that 
these  conditions  do  not  pay.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  trains, 
with  an  absurd  waste  of  power,  are 
comparatively  empty.  It  appears 
likely  that  the  system  of  railway 
amalgamation  must  be  more  exten- 
sively adopted  before  the  returns 
can  be  placed  on  a  secure  and  satis- 
factory basis.  Amalgamation  gives 
lower  rates  and  fares,  a  developed 
traffic,  and  an  increased  dividend. 
This  is  another  example  of  the 
great  law  that  co-operation  is  al- 
ways better  than  competition.  The 
highest  and  most  expanded  form 
of  amalgamation  is  where  the  rail- 
way system  is  taken  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  state. 
This  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
Belgium  and  in  France,  where  the 
same  principle  obtains,  though  in  a 
varied  form,  the  state  takes  ten  per 
cent,  gets  its  mails  carried  for  no- 
thing, and  its  soldiers  for  very  little, 
and  the  shareholders  also  obtain 
largo  dividends.  When  our  four 
hundred  different  railway  companies 
have  been  concentrated  into  a  few 
groups,  we  may  obtain  some  similar 
advantages.  Many  vexatious  matters, 
such  as  fares  unduly  raised,  anoma- 
lies in  rates  of  traffic,  which  give 
largo  dealers  an  advantage  over 
small  dealers,  would  be  recti  tied. 
The  principle  of  competition,  on 
which  the  legislature  proceeded, 
has  altogether  broken  down.  When 
you  grant  two  lines  instead  of  one 
you  practically  lessen  the  power  of 
diminishing  feres.  If  traffic  were 
confined  to  one  line  instead  of  two, 
the  carrying  company  would  be  in 
a  condition  to  afford  a  material 
reduction.  Eivalry  is  as  bad  com- 
mercially as  it  is  ethically;  it  is 
when  we  all  desire  to  help  each 
other  that  we  get  the  best  help 
from  all. 

A  few  remarkable  railway  facts 
may  here  be  gathered  np.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  wooden 


sleepers  on  which  the    xafls  rest 
perish  at  the  rate  of  four  million  s 
year,  and  to  renew  them  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  pine  forest  must  be 
cut  down  and  sawn  into  sleepers. 
The  lines  near  London,  unless  of 
steel,  must  be  renewed  every  year, 
while  in  country  districts  they  last 
for   twenty   years.      The   average 
work   of  a   locomotive  is  twenty 
thousand  miles  a  year.     The  trade 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
is  in  excess  of  all  the  accommoda- 
tion that   can  he  provided;    the 
canal  traffic,  instead  of  being  super- 
seded, is  still  highly    prosperous. 
London  is  now  the  central  market 
for  the  precious  metals,  and  gold 
and  silver  are  carried  as  regularly 
as  butter  and  cheese.  Goods  ordered 
by  telegraph  from  Manchester  in 
the  evening  are  delivered  from  Lon- 
don the  first  thing  next  morning- 
'  The  bullock  that  was  grazing  under 
the  shadow  of   Ben  Wyvis   may, 
within  forty-eight  hours,  be  figuring 
as  the  principal  piece  de  resistant 
at  a  west-end  dinner.'    Salmon  i1? 
sent  up  to  London  from  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  then  sent  back  to 
customers  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
by  the  west-end  fishmongers.    Such 
are  the  curiosities  that  are  mingled 
with  the  marvels  of  steam.     And 
steam  is  yet  in  its  infancy  I    There 
are  men  still  living  who  saw  the 
first  steam-vessel ;  bat  there  is  no 
man  living  who  can  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  limits  of  those   changes 
which  it  seems  destined  to  work 
over  the  face  of  all  the  globe. 

POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS. 

Just  now  the  People  are  the  pet?. 
Demos  is  king.  The  workman's 
paper  cap  is  as  much  a  crown  as 
that  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  Each 
political  party  must  see  that  its 
real  interests  must  lie  in  cultivate 
the  most  friendly  kind  of  relation 
with  the  dominant  political  clas*- 
Being,  on  grounds  philanthropic  a^ 
well  as  political,  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  working  class,  desiring  not  to 
flatter  but  to  serve  them,  we  begin 
to  hope  that  political  events  point 
to  an  extensive  amelioration  is  the 
condition  of  the  poor  man,  and  to 
ask,  categorically,  what  the  con- 
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tending  political  parties  really  in- 
tend to  do  for  him.  Leaving  graver 
subjects  to  graver  men,  we  would 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  his 
amusements— not  without  the  lurk- 
ing suspicion  that  this  subject  is 
really  as  important  as  any  other. 
Neither,  in  speaking  of  amusements, 
do  we  really  mark  off  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  as  being  very 
distinct  from  any  other  sort  of 
amusement  There  ought  to  be 
no  divergence,  of  a  radical  kind,  be- 
tween the  religion,  politics,  and  infor- 
mation that  belong  to  the  upper  or 
lower  social  crust;  neither  ought 
there  to  be  any  in  amusements. 
The  principle  should  be  the  same, 
though  we  may  vary  its  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  ra- 
tional principle  of  amusement  is 
not  very  commonly  found  to  exist ; 
and  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  theory 
on  the  subject  produces  all  sorts 
of  grotesque  inconsistencies  among 
very  worthy  people.  The  doctrine 
that  amusement  is  a  sin  is  now 
altogether,  exploded.  The  Puritans 
tried  the  experiment  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment were  in  the  highest  degree 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  amusement  is  simply  the 
other  side  of  work,  and  that  without 
amusement  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  work  suffer.  Still  the 
feeling  lingers,  in  a  confused  and 
indefinite  way,  blessing  or  banning 
different  amusements  according  to 
arbitrary  shibboleths,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  those  who  are  always 
trying  to  laugh  at  good  people,  and 
to  the  great  internal  discomfort  of 
the  good  people  themselves. 

In  the  stream  of  amusements  there 
is  a  strange  mingling  of  sweet 
waters  and  bitter;  here,  as  else- 
where, through  all  things  human, 
we  obtain  light  and  shadow.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  on 
paper,  concerning  every  amuse- 
ment, that  it  is  theoretically  right 
and  practically  wrong.  Take  the 
case  of  the  music-halls;  theoreti- 
cally, you  cannot  have  a  purer 
and  more  elevated  kind  of  amuse- 
ment than  music;  yet,  practically, 
the  London  music-hall  is  the 
fruitful  parent   of  every  kind   of 


mischief  and  abomination.  So  of 
dancing;  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  the  most  healthy,  natural,  and 
innocent  of  amusements ;  yet  per- 
haps the  dancing  saloon  is  to  be 
spoken  of  in  still  darker  terms 
than  the  music-hall.  Again,  take 
the  theatre.  The  Bev.  Erskine 
Clarke,  who  has  given  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  popular 
amusements,  says:  'Most  people 
would  allow  that  the  theatre  would 
be  the  most  complete  and  interest- 
ing of  all  amusements.  It  is  spe- 
cially the  recreation  of  the  people, 
those  who  are  too  exhausted  by  their 
toil  to  find  rest  in  scientific  lectures 
or  other  recreations  which  require 
the  mind  to  be  active.  In  the 
theatre  the  mind  is  passive;  it  is 
acted  on  through  the  eye,  without 
conscious  effort  in  itself:  there  is 
no  strain  on  the  attention.'  The 
case  for  the  theatre  is  here  ably 
put,  and  the  great  and  peculiar 
advantages  it  proffers  cannot  be 
foregone  without  a  serious  sacrifice. 
Tet  Mr.  Clarke  goes  on  to  argue  that 
'  the  theatre  has  fallen  so  sadly  low 
that,  as  it  is  now,  a  modest  woman, 
a  right-judging  man,  can  scarcely 
enter  it*  Mr.  Clarke  absurdly  over- 
states his  objections,  and  would 
probably  glory  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  no  practical  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  Many  persons  derive  their 
notions  of  the  theatre  from  a  suffi- 
ciently disgraceful  state  of  things 
prevalent  half  a  century  ago,  and 
which  has  been  materially  amelior- 
ated. .The  theatre  has  sunk  in  its 
time  very  low ;  but  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  the  items  of  good  taste 
and  morality,  on  the  ascent,  and  not 
on  the  decline.  Music,  dancing, 
and  theatricals  are  the  three  most 
popular  kinds  of  amusements.  In 
the  first  two  society  generally  has 
been  able  to  impose  its  own  checks 
and  safeguards,  while  '  the  people ' 
has  been  helplessly  left  without 
anything  of  the  kind.  We  fully 
grant  that  music,  dancing,  and 
theatricals,  in  themselves  as  healthy 
as  enjoyable,  carry  with  them,  ac- 
cording to  facts,  an  evil  atmosphere, 
and  are  surrounded  by  evil  con- 
comitants. Yet  the  same  could  be 
said  of  much  else  beside.  Every 
one  not  a  teetotaller  approves  of  the 
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use  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits ;  yet 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
publican's  trade  does  the  imbibing 
class  much  more  harm  than  the 
actor  s  art  does  the  stage-going  folk. 
Hospitality  is  a  positive  virtue,  and 
yet  hospitality  is  accompanied  with 
an  incredible  amount  of  ostentation, 
bad  taste,  and  ruinous  expense. 
Those  who  admit  some  forms  of 
relaxation  and  proscribe  others  pro- 
ceed on  no  definite  principle,  and 
are  merely  accumulating  a  hoard  of 
oral  traditions.  Their  system  has 
no  effect  upon  those  who  seek  plea- 
sure at  any  price,  but  it  deters  many 
conscientious  people  from  necessary 
relaxation,  and  does  positive  harm 
when  persons  with  an  uneasy  con- 
science avail  themselves  of  amuse- 
ments, innocent  in  themselves,  but 
being  enjoyed  without  faith  in  that 
innocency  are  hardly  innocent  to 
them. 

The  true  principle,  stated  on  ab- 
stract grounds,  appears  to  us  to  be 
that  the  natural  amusements  which 
human  nature  desires  according  to 
its  implanted  instincts,  are  in  them- 
selves to  be  sought  for  and  obtained, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  be  divested 
from  surrounding  evil.  The  connec- 
tion between  amusement  and  evil  is 
not  a  necessary  but  an  accidental 
connection.  It  is  a  shortsighted 
and  suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  amusements  when  they 
permit  a  deadly  breach  to  grow  up 
between  those  amusements  and  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community.  In 
the  present  day  earnest  feeling  id 
most  widely  diffused,  and  those  who 
view  human  life  under  the  influ- 
ence of  earnest  feeling  make  the 
class  from  whom  substantial  sup- 
port is  chiefly  to  be  derived.  From 
many  amusements  that  support  is 
substantially  or  altogether  with- 
drawn. 9  Take  the  theatre,  for  in- 
stance. It  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
contested  that  the  theatre  only  re- 
ceives a  fractional  amount  of  public 
support  The  population  of  London, 
with  those  suburbs  which  are 
brought  into  easy  connection  by 
the  railway  system,  is  between  three 
and  four  millions.  The  vast  majo- 
rity of  these  people  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  theatres,  and 
only   give    them    occasional    and 


support  They  partially 
satisfy  the  instinct  for  the  drama  by 
concerts,  readings,  lectures,  which 
are  good  enough  in  their  way,  but 
altogether  limited  and  unsatisfying 
in  comparison  with  the  drama  itself. 
We  may  wander  through  vast  regions 
crowded  with  substantial  houses, 
and  hardly  in  a  single  home  will 
you  find  any  intellectual  interest 
connected  with  the  drama.  One 
great  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The 
religious  sense  of  the  community, 
as  a  rule,  is  enlisted  against  it  The 
cry  in  these  circles  has  always  been 
that  the  theatre  is  a  hot-bed  of  vice. 
Such  a  cry  is  altogether  cruel  and 
unjust  Those  who  go,  better  in- 
formed or  willing  to  be  better 
informed,  find  indeed  that  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  they 
still  find  many  things  that  are 
highly  repellent  to  the  cultivated 
moral  sense.  Swearing  and  drunk- 
enness, forsworn  in  all  decent 
society,  is  still,  in  the  first  case, 
exhibited,  in  the  second,  imitated  on 
the  stage.  Decent  society  is  here- 
upon offended,  and  takes  its  revenge 
by  withholding  a  generous  support 
to  dramatic  art  In  some  of  our 
theatres  the  evil  is  at  a  maximum, 
and  at  others  it  is  at  a  minimum ; 
but  the  acknowledgment  that  this 
is  an  evil  which  ought  not  to  exist 
is  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
practically  acted  on.  If  these  mis- 
takes were  quietly  withdrawn,  mul- 
titudes of  people  would  quickly  re- 
turn to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
theatres.  None  would  be  offended, 
and  a  most  numerous  and  important 
class  would  be  conciliated.  Mana- 
gers would  see  that  their  misdeeds 
are  really  blunders,  and  that  well- 
filled  and  paying  houses  would 
follow  the  establishment  of  a  good 
understanding  between  themselves 
and  all  classes  of  the  public. 

For  instance,  take  the  Lyceum  as 
it  is  now  or  as  it  was  recently.  The 
Lyceum  is  in  no  respect  worse  con- 
ducted than  most  theatres,  and  in- 
deed it  may  most  creditably  contrast 
with  many  of  them.  Recently  a  rare 
intellectual  treat  has  been  brought 
before  the  public  in  the  *  Rightful 
Heir,'  by  Lord  Ly tton.  This  play 
Beams  to  us  to  satisfy  the  most  lofty 
ideal  which  could  be  framed  by  the 
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most  rigorous  of  the  function  and 
office  of  the  theatre.  The  drama  is 
a  noble  one,  a  little  too  rhetorical 
and  gorgeous,  perhaps,  for  the 
severer  criticism  of  the  present 
day ;  but  there  is  not  a  phrase,  a 
thought,  a  word  which  the  most 
delicate-minded  critic  could  wish 
altered.  We  have  an  inculcation 
of  the  purest  patriotism,  the  purest 
morality.  The  mirror  is  held  up  to 
Nature  in  her  subtlest,  deepest 
moods,  and  the  teaching  function  of 
the  theatre,  that  has  so  long  been 
practically  abandoned,  was  never 
more  boldly  and  directly  asserted. 
Altogether,  we  would  venture  to 
say  that  Lord  Lytton  has  done  a 
national  service  to  the  stage,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  could  only  find 
materials  for  applause  and  esteem. 
And  yet  there  is  some  miserable 
little  comedietta  played  as  the  first 
piece,  which  abounds  in  round, 
shocking  oaths,  which  must  need- 
lessly wound  and  irritate  many 
strangers  who  come  to  the  theatre 
attracted  by  the  potent  influence  of 
Lord  Lytton's  name.  We  are  sure 
that  the  managers  would  be  best 
consulting  their  own  reputation  and 
pecuniary  interests  if  they  neglected 
the  tastes  of  that  miserable  minority 
to  whom  coarseness  and  sensuality 
are  potent  attractions  in  favour  of 
those  who  take  a  legitimate  interest 
in  the  drama  and  would  find  cause 
of  offence  in  any  base  attractions 
beyond. 

It  therefore  becomes  the  interest 
of  all  to  watch  the  progress  of 
amusements,  that  people  should  not 
be  debarred  from  their  rightful  use 
nor  yet  be  led  by  them  into  objec- 
tionable excesses.  We  believe  that 
if  things  continue  in  a  right  direc- 
tion, the  reform  already  commenced 
in  the  theatres  will  be  prosperously 
extended.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  there  may  yet  be  dancing 
saloons  and  music  halls  for  the 
general  public,  where  there  may  be 
some  kindly  amalgamation  of  social 
ranks;  where  the  elders  and  bro- 
thers, parents  and  friends  shall  at- 
tend in  such  force  that  the  unworthy 
will  not  dare  to  make  the  entire 
entertainment  peculiarly  their  own. 
It  is  not  fair  that  young  people,  in 
the  flush  of  youth  and  happiness, 
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should  be  debarred  their  most 
natural  and  enjoyable  amusement 
in  great  towns,  because  we  have 
foolishly  suffered  them  to  be  tainted 
with  an  evil  character.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  we  shall  do  wisely  to 
imitate  our  continental  friends,  and 
show  the  working  mass  some 
higher  ideal  of  enjoyment  than  that 
to  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
accustomed.  Spacious,  well-lighted 
rooms,  where  he  can  procure  home 
comforts  and  refreshments  at  the 
rate  of  home  expenditure,  indoor 
amusements,  the  enjoyment  of 
music  and  the  drama,  of  the  library 
and  of  social  intercourse,  and  all  en- 
joyments which  might  be  obtained 
at  an  infinitely  less  cost  than  the 
expenditure  which  such  men  have 
generally  devoted  to  their  hours  of 
leisure.  Some  such  general  scheme 
of  relaxation  is  indeed  necessary  for 
all  of  us,  in  these  days  wherein  the 
stress  is  laid  so  much  upon  the 
nervous  system.  If  for  those  who 
are  actively  employed  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  intellectual  pleasures 
should  be  provided,  the  necessity  of 
active  amusements  for  the  sedentary 
ought  no  less  to  be  strenuously  in- 
sisted on.  Man  is,  after  all,  an 
animal,  and  his  animal  nature  has 
to  be  consulted  and  educated. 
Gymnastics,  billiards,  cricket  would 
do  much  to  cure  the  brooding  revo- 
lutionary notions  of  sedentary  tailors 
and  shoemakers.  But,  above  all, 
we  must  place  the  true  relations  of 
amusement  to  life  on  a  right  basis. 
But  here  our  inquiry  is  branching 
into  new  avenues  of  discussion  to 
which  we  may  later  revert. 

THE  LIFE    OP    THE  EABL  OP  LIVER- 
POOL.* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country  for  fifteen 
years,  a  period  only  exceeded  by 
Walpole  and  the  younger  Pitt,  and 
his  administration  witnessed  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
perilous  times  that  preceded  their 
termination  and  the  times  hardly 

*  'Life  and  Administration  of  Robert 
Banks,  Second  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.G.' 
Compiled  from  Original  Documents.  By 
Charles  Duke  Yonge.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Macmillan  and  Co.     1868. 
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less  perilous  which  succeeded.  A 
vast  mass  of  materials  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Air.  C.  D.  Yonge, 
who  has  obtained  a  considerable  re- 
putation for  careful  and  accurate 
compilation,  and  the  result  is  before 
us  in  an  enormous  work,  of  many 
hundred  pages  and  in  three  bulky 
volumes.  We  are  rather  reminded 
of  what  Macaulay  said  of  a  similar 
work,  that  it  seemed  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  pursuance  of  a  contract  by 
which  the  one  side  furnished  mate- 
rials and  the  other  side  furnished 
brains,  and  the  result  was  'three 
big,  bad  volumes,  full  of  indigested 
correspondence  and  undiscerning 
panegyric.'  These  volumes  are  not 
bad,  but  they  are  big.  They  are  a 
perfect  quarry  of  materials,  out  of 
which  the  future  historian  may  dig 
at  his  leisure.  They  are  partly 
memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire;  in 
a  still  greater  degree  they  are  a  col- 
lection of  State  Papers.  They  form 
a  huge  body  of  historical  and  poli- 
tical literature.  There  is  an  utter 
absence  of  biographical  details,  such 
as  may  relieve  the  character  of  the 
work  and  give  us  glimpses  into  a 
great  statesman's  inner  life.  Only 
the  briefest  foot-note  is  vouchsafed 
to  his  marriage.  Mr.  Yonge  hardly 
shows  a  ray  of  fancy,  feeling,  or 
eloquence;  and  we  cannot  truth- 
fully say  that  his  volumes  possess  a 
single  literary  charm.  The  raw 
material  is  valuable  enough,  but  it 
has  in  no  respect  been  worked  up 
by  the  hands  of  an  artist.  Of  so 
important  a  work— important  de- 
spite its  deficiencies— it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  take  some  notice ;  but 
our  notice  must  be  rigidly  limited 
by  those  considerations  of  space 
from  which  Mr.  Yonge  appears  to 
be  totally  emancipated. 

A  good  deal  of  oblique  light  is 
shed  in  these  pages  on  many  his- 
torical events.  We  see  much  of  the 
shameless  bribery  to  which  the 
Buonaparte  family  were  willing  to 
sell  themselves.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  could 
have  been  made  on  earlier  and 
better  terms,  if  we  had  secretly  paid 
large  sums  to  the  family  of  the 
First  Consul.  Their  venality  was 
beyond  conception,  and  the  rupture 
of  the  treaty  might  have  been  pre- 


vented  if  wo  could   have    treated 
with  sufficiently  large  sums.    British 
ministers,  however,   had  no  large 
funds  which    they  could    expend 
without  accounting  to  parliament 
for  the  expenditure.  Mr.  Jenkinsoo. 
who  became  Lord  Hawksbury  by 
the  promotion  of  his  father  to  the 
earldom  of  Liverpool,  was  emphati- 
cally a  war  minister,  the  minister 
who  devoted  all   his    energies  to 
crushing  the  power  of   Napoleon, 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father   he  should 
have  been  promoted  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  had  manifested 
great  powers  as  a  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  a  time  when 
the  ministry  were  in  great  want  of 
great  debaters.    He  was  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, and  writing  to  his  father  he 
sums  up  his  experience  by  saying 
that  the  'court  of  Vienna  was  very 
feeble,    that    of    Petersburg    very 
fat,  and  that  of  Berlin  very  false? 
He  especially  pleased   George    the 
Third  by  his  thorough  sympathy 
with  his  master  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  claims.     Ministers  found 
that  even  to  broach  such  a  subject 
was  to  threaten  the  reason  or  the 
life  of  King  George ;  and  even  Mr. 
Fox,  when   he   became    minister, 
abandoned  such  an  intention. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  Foreign  Se- 
cretary soon  after  we  began  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  Foreign  Office  was 
in  the  state  of  the  highest  efficiency 
during  his  management  He  col- 
lected his  information  and  dissemi- 
nated it  in  necessary  quarters  with 
the  utmost  celerity.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  he  acted,  at  the  first 
moment,  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  promptitude.  Thus,  directly 
Lord  Hawksbury  got  his  earliest 
information  respecting  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  took  the  energetic 
step  which  resulted  in  the  seizure 
of  the  Danish  fleet  We  have 
an  interesting  account  of  the  com- 
plications which  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  residence  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  in  this  country.  The 
titular  king  wished  to  exert  over 
his  fellow-emigrants  a  royal  authority 
inconsistent  with  English  law,  and 
Lord  Hawksbury  had  to  explain 
this  very  firmly  to  him  and  his 
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brother.  The  effect  of  this  work  will 
be  to  explain  away  a  misconception 
which  has  largely  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  the  Peninsular  war.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Wellington 
was  very  ill  supported  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  home,  and  that  he  was 
unable  to  inspire  a  weak  and  de- 
sponding ministry  with  courage. 
But  Lord  Liverpool  was  never  weak 
and  desponding.  We  mid  him  writing 
to  his  brother  at  a  critical  time  : 
'  In  God's  name,keep  up  your  spirits, 
or  otherwise  you  can  be  of  no  use. 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  not 
see  things  as  they  really  are,  but 
you  should  not  suffer  yourself  to 
despair.  I  never  knew  those  feel- 
ings entertained  .by  any  one,  that 
they  did  not,  however  unknown  to 
himself,  tinge  the  language  of  the 
person  who  imbibed  them,  and 
thereby  produce  incalculable  mis- 
chief.' We  find  Lord  Liverpool 
acting  with  the  heartiest  sympathy 
with  Wellington,  and  doing  his 
best  to  rally  the  drooping  hopes  of 
the  country.  Lord  Liverpool  had 
as  wide  a  range  of  political  vision 
m  foreign  affairs  as  Wellington  him- 
self. When  Napoleon  seemed  to 
have  combined  all  the  world  against 
our  commerce,  we  find  him  an- 
nouncing to  Wellington  that  he  saw 
appearances  of  renewed  conflict  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  that  they 
must  try  to  take  every  advantage  of 
any  occasion  that  might  arise.  Wel- 
lington's brother,  Lord  Wellesley,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  Wellington 
himself,  gave  the  ministry  great 
trouble  by  inconveniently  resigning. 
The  reason,  so  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, was  curious  enough.  He 
had  returned  from  the  East  a 
thoroughly  sultanized  Englishman. 
He  would  keep  his  still  more  illus- 
trious brother  waiting  in  his  ante- 
room. He  would  not  often  con- 
descend to  attend  a  Cabinet  Council, 
and  when  he  did  he  appears  to  have 
conducted  himself  with  a  sort  of 
oriental  arrogance.  He  expected 
that  the  slightest  indication  of  his 
opinion  should  be  received  with  the 
utmost  deference,  and  as  he  did  not 
get  this  extreme  deference,  he  re- 
signed. After  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his 
forty-second   year,  became   Prime 


Minister.  For  many  years  he  had 
served  through  many  offices,  and 
had  acquired  a  vast  amount  of 
official  experience,  but  he  had,  per- 
haps, acquired  a  little  too  much  of 
an  official  turn  of  mind.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  his  tenure  of 
office  was  eminently  unstable ;  and 
it  was  certainly  a  disadvantage  that 
the  Premier  should  be  in  the  Upper 
House.  Tet  this  ministry  lasted 
some  fifteen  years;  and  if  Lord 
Liverpool's  career  had  not  been  cut 
off  by  apoplexy  it  might  have  lasted 
much  longer.  In  forming  it  he 
gave  Peel  his  first  official  promotion. 
'  He  has  a  particularly  good  temper, 
and  great  frankness  and  openness  of 
manners,  which  I  know  are  particu- 
larly desirable  on  your  side  of  the 
water.  .He  acquired  great  reputation, 
as  you  must  have  heard,  as  a  scholar 
at  Oxford,  and  he  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  every  occasion  on  which  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  speaking.'  To 
us  his  chief  error  appears  to  be 
that  he  had  not  insisted  in  the  first 
instance  that  Napoleon  should  be 
relegated  to  St.  Helena  instead  of 
Elba.  This  might  have  saved  the 
carnage  of  Waterloo  and  the  second 
occupation  of  Paris.  But  Alexander 
of  Bussia  was  bent  on  showing  a 
spurious  liberality  towards  Napoleon, 
and  Lord  CasUereagh  was  unable 
to  make  way  against  him,  or  was 
prevented.  After  this  time  Lord 
Liverpool  made  the  heavy  hand  of 
England  felt  upon  France,  and  from 
him  proceeded  the  suggestion  to 
Wellington  of  the  restoration  of  the 
works  of  art  from  the  Louvre. 

Lord  Liverpool  certainly  did  not 
have  a  very  enviable  part  to  dis- 
charge in  reference  to  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline.  These  volumes, 
however,  place  his  political  integrity 
in  a  very  high  point  of  view  in  re- 
ference to  this  and  various  other 
delicate  transactions.  With  great 
prescience  he  foreshadows  many 
questionswhichhavesincedemanded 
or  may  demand  practical  solution. 
Among  his  letters  we  find  one 
of  a  most  extraordinary  kind  from 
Coleridge,  the  philosopher  and  poet, 
which  Lord  Liverpool  labels  as  being 
partially  unintelligible.  We  hope 
some  disciples  of  his  school  may  at- 
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